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PREFACE 


With  the  publication  of  this  volume,  covering  the  events  and  progress 
of  1913,  the  American  Yeab  Book  reaches  its  fourth  issue.  In  general,  the 
Year  Book  for  1913  follows  the  lines  of  the  issue  for  1912.  The  number 
and  order  of  the  departments  are  unchanged,  but  the  subdivision  of  topics 
has  been  carefully  revised  as  experience  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of 
improvement  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.  New  titles  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  permanent  topics,  and  a  few  topics  have  been  combined  in  a  new 
arrangement.  The  scope  of  the  work  remains  as  defined  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  issue: 

"The  AMEBiCAii  Yeab  Book  is  intended  for  the  needs  of  writers  and 
searchers  of  every  kind.  Because  of  its  inclusion  of  scientific  subjects,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  political  and  statistical  material  which  is  the 
staple  of  many  annual  handbooks ;  the  book  does  not  aim  to  treat  everything 
that  could  be  useful,  but  throughout  to  select  from  the  enormous  mass  of 
details  those  things  which,  in  the  judgment  of  experts  in  each  field,  are  most 
significant,  most  permanent  in  value,  most  likely  to  answer  the  searchers' 
questions.'' 

"The  American  Yeab  Book  does  not  aim  to  be  a  rival  of  other  annual 
publications,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Details  as  to  elections,  the  per- 
8onnel  of  state  and  municipal  governments,  political  personalities,  societies, 
and  educational,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  have  deliberately  been 
reduced,  in  order  to  make  room  for  material  of  a  kind  not  found  in  most 
of  the  annuals.  The  Amebican  Yeab  Book  appeals  first  of  all  to  students 
in  all  fields,  who  wish  a  record  of  progress,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in 
other  departments  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  intended,  also,  as  a  handbook 
for  busy  men,  editors,  contributors,  professional  men,  teachers,  scientific 
workers,  engineers,  practical  and  business  men,  who  wish  to  verify  or  con- 
firm points  that  arise  in  their  minds;  and  to  serve  as  a  handy  body  of 
reference  material  settling  questions  of  fact.  Throughout  the  work  the 
object  has  been  to  make  the  volume  convenient  for  the  user;  hence  the  Year 
Book  is  arranged  on  a  plan  entirely  unique  in  publications  of  this  general 
character.  It  is  intended  to  make  reference  easier  by  subdividing  material 
into  departments,  by  putting  cognate  subjects  into  close  association,  and  by 
liberal  cross  references,  making  it  easy  to  turn  at  once  to  the  discussions 
relating  to  any  subject.  A  full  and  carefully  analyzed  index  is  also  provided 
in  order  to  'open  up  all  remote  connections  and  relations  of  a  topic.  This 
arrangement  by  groups  of  affiliated  subjects,  instead  of  haphazard  or  alpha- 
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betical  succession  of  topics,  is  more  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
scientific." 

The  Supervisory  Board  of  representatives  of  national  learned  and  scien- 
tific societies,  ofiicially  known  as  the  American  Year  Book  Corporation,  have 
continued  actively  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  Year  Book.  The 
members  of  this  Board,  who  originally  projected  the  work,  remain  individu- 
ally responsible  for  the  scope  and  content  of  the  reviews  of  their  respective 
fields;  several  are  themselves  contributors;  many  have  cooperated  with  the 
Editor  in  securing  contributors;  and  all  have  assisted  the  Editor  with 
criticism  and  counsel.  The  Supervisory  Board  has  now  thirty-nine  members, 
a  complete  list  of  whom  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page,  representing 
forty-three  societies.  Only  one  change  in  personnel  has  occurred  during  the 
year,  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  as  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  on  his  appointment  as  Counsellor 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Prof.  George 
Qrafton  Wilson  of  Harvard  University. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  contributors  have  co(5perated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  issue.  All  are  experts  in  their  special  fields,  and  the  complete 
list  printed  on  a  subsequent  page  contains  many  names  of  eminence. 

To  Americans  the  most  important  part  of  the  year's  record  is,  of  course, 
that  dealing  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Democratic  Administration  and 
the  remarkable  legislative  achievements  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress.  Internationally  the  year's  record  is  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
external  relations  of  the  United  States,  marked  by  events  of  prime  impor- 
tance, are  comprehensively  reviewed.  American  events  and  progress  in 
politics,  economics,  sociology,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities,  are 
surveyed  with  fullness  and  authority,  and  are  placed  in  their  proper  per- 
spective by  a  background  of  the  significant  events  in  foreign  countries. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Editor  are  due,  not  only  to  the  contributors 
and  members  of  the  Supervisory  Board,  but  also  to  the  many  public  officials, 
Federal,  state,  and  municipal,  who  have  courteously  responded  to  requests 
for  statistical  data,  and  to  the  readers  who  have  offered  disinterested  criti- 
cism of  previous  issues.  The  Editor  welcomes  criticism  and  suggestions  from 
any  source  on  the  selection  of  material  and  method  of  treatment,  or  on  the 
more  formal  side  of  typography,  make-up,  and  conveniences  for  users. 
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American  history  has  been  made  in 
1913  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
year  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. After  sixteen  years  of  Repub- 
lican rule,  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion has  come  into  power,  inspired 
with  new  ideals  and  dominated  by 
the  earnest  and  powerful  personality 
of  President  Wilson.  In  ten  months  of 
office  the  new  Administration  has 
effected  a  real  and  extensive  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff,  has  in- 
troduced the  new  principle  of  the 
income  tax  into  Federal  finance,  and 
has  pla<^  upon  the  statute  books  a 
new  banking  and  currency  law.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  Administra- 
tion has  foreshadowed  radical  changes 
in  our  policy  toward  the  Philippines, 
and  has  established  new  and  definite 
principles  of  action  in  dealings  with 
foreign  states.    Out  of  these  new  prin- 


ciples has  been  developed  a  definite 
Latin-American  policy,  which  has 
been  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

In  the  following  pages  is  outlined 
the  legislative  ana  administrative 
history  of  the  vear — the  legislative 
record  of  the  final  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  and  the  re- 
markable programme  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-third,  and  the 
policies  and  achievements  of  Uie  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Administra- 
tions. The  political  and  party  his- 
tory of  the  year  is  treated  in  a 
subsequent  article  (see  Politica  and 
Parties^  infra),  while  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States 
are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a 
separate  department  (see  HI,  Inter- 
national Relations). 


THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGBESS 


The  Third  Session.— The  third  and 
final  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress opened  on  Dec.  2,  1912,  and 
ended  at  noon  on  March  4.  Its  work 
was  principally  of  routine.  Most  of 
the  subjects  of  general  interest  which 
came  before  it  were  reserved  for  the 
determination  of  the  new  Democratic 
Administration.  It  acted,  however, 
on  a  number  of  legislative  measures 
and  pursued  other  activities  of  im- 
portance, the  courses  of  which  are 
traced  in  the  following  pages.  (See 
also  V,  The  National  AdnUniatrO' 
tion,) 

Physical  ValiutioB  of  Railroads. — 
The  most  important  legislation  of  the 


session  affecting  commerce  amended 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  Feb. 
4,  1887,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
section  (19a)  "providing  for  a  valua- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  property 
of  carriers  subject  thereto,  and  secur- 
ing information  concerning  their 
stock,  bonds,  and  other  securities."  A 
bill  embodying  this  amendment  (H. 
R.  22593,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Adamson  (Ga.),  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Dec.  5,  1912.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 
the  measure  was  redrafted  by  Senator 
La  Follette  (Wis.),  and  in  its 
amended  form  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 


ate  on  Feb.  24.     The  House  concurred    (N.    V.),   was   passed   hj   the   House 
in  the  Senate  amendments  on  th€  27th  ,  of  Representatives  on  July   17,   1912. 
and  on  March  1  the  bill  was  approved  I  In  an  amended  form  it  w 
b;    President   Taft    (Public   Act   No.    the  Senate  on   Feb. 
400).  lowing  day  the 

The  act  directs  the  Interstate  Com-  ■  Senate  President   Taft 

s  Commission  to  if   certain   fe&- 


certain,  and  report  the  value  of  every 

piece  of  property  owned   or  used   by 

subject  to   the 

Act,   which    in- 


'om  all  improve- 
ments cost  of  all  lands, 
rights  of  way^uid  t«nninals  owned 

time  of  dedication  to  public  use  and 
the  present  value  of  the  same "  In 
ascertaining  original  cost  to  date  the 
Commission  is 


signed   i 

March  4  (Public  Act  No.  426),  in 
deference,  it  was  said,  to  the  wish 
of  the  Hia  objections 

to   the  'T^Af  expressed  in  a 

submitted     with     the 


All  final  the  Commis-    | 

sion  are  to  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  1 
property  in  all  the 

Interstate   Comi  and   in  all  j 

judicial    proceedings    brought    to    en-    | 
join,  set  aside,  r  i 

order    of    the  ' 

Commission.      (See   also   XXII,  Rait-    ' 
roads.) 

The  Department  of  Labor.— The  es- 


to    the    Fed  en 

t«nth  member  to  Sft 

net.     The   bill   crpating   the 

partment  (U.  R.  22813,  62d  Cong.,  2d 

sees.l ,     introduced     by     ■"-      c---'— - 


two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion. The  name  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  was  ehaneed  to  Bureau  of 
Ijibor  I  powers  and 

duties  by  the  Com- 

misxioi  conferred  on 

SuUer    the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
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with  the  additional  duty  of  collecting  ,    All  aliens  over  16  years  of  age,  phys- 

j  4^.  4.    i^„i4.    ^««^    ^««u  ically   capable   of   reading,    who   cannot 

and    reporting,    at    least    once    each  ^gad  the  English  language  or  some  other 

year,  ''full  and  complete  statistics  of  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or 

the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  prod-  Yiddish :  Provided,  that  any  admissible 

^         jj.x-i-x'  ri-v^ ^5,,^4.«  alien  or  any  alien  heretofore  or  hereafter 

ucts  and  distribution  of  the  products  fegally   admitted  or  any   citizen  of   the 

of  the  same."      (See  also  V,  The  No-  united  States  may  bring  in  o,r  send  for 

tianal  Administration.)  his  father  or  grandfather  over  55  yews 

Tu^  T««^;<».af{A«.  uni       Aq  ^i^nnrioA  ot  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grand- 

The  Immigration  BUl.— As  reported  mother,    or    his   unmarried   or    widowed 

in  the  last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible,  whether 

(p.  371)  a  bill  establishing  a  literacy  such  relative  can  read  or  not;  and  such 

test  for  aliens   seeking  afinission   to  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  permitted  to  enter, 
the  United  States  and  making  other       President  Taft  vetoed   the  bill  on 

important  changes  in  the  immigration  Feb.  14,  after  a  hearing  in  which  the 

law  (S.  3176,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  in-  principle    of    the    literacy    test    was 

troduced  by  Senator  Dillingham  chiefly  supported  by  organized  labor. 

(Vt.),  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  In  the  veto  message  Mr.  Taft  said: 
April  19,  1912.     The  House  Commit-        i  do  this  with  great  reluctance.     The 

tee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza-  bill  contains  many  valuable  amendments 

1^     1.  ui  A    ^u^    rk-iK««v.o,*i    Kill    r^T>  to   the  present  Immigration   law,  which 

tion    tabled    the    Dillingham    bill    on  ^j,,   ing\ire  greater  certainty  In  exclud- 

May  21,   1912,  but  on  June  4,   1912,  ing  undesirable  Immigrants.    The  bill  re- 
voted    to    report   it    in    an    amended  reived  strong   support   In   both   Houses, 

-  ,  „  «i.«:ili««  «„4.  »„»^TrfUi'Ti»  o^f^i-  aiid  was  recommended  by  an  able  com- 

form,  by  striking  out  everything  after  mission  after  an  extended  Investigation 

the  enacting  clause  and  substituting  and  carefully  drawn  conclusions.     But  I 

therefor  a  less  stringent  measure  in-  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  sign  a  bill 

X     J     ^A    '^   4.\.^  TT«.„oA   u„  -Kfr    Tin*,  whlch   lu  Its  chlcf  provlslou  violates  a 

troduced  m  the  House  by  Mr.   Bur-  principle  which  ought  in  my  opinion  to 

nett    (Ala.)    and    favorably   reported  be  upheld  In  dealing  with  our  Immlgra- 

on  April  16,  1912.     The  Burnett  bill  tlon. 

was  passed  by  the  House  on  Dec.  18,  The  bill  was  repassed  over  the  Pres- 

1912,  by  a  vote  of  179  to  52,  but  on  ident's  veto  by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  18 

the  following  day  the  Senate  refused  by  a  vote  of  72  to  18,  but  an  attempt 

to  concur  in  the  House  amendments,  in    the  House   the   following   day   to 

and  the  bill  was  thrice  sent  to  con-  override  the  veto  was  defeated.     The 

ference  before   it  was   reported   in   a  vote   in   the  House  was   213   to   114, 

form  acceptable  to  the  Senate.     The  138    Democrats    and    76   Republicans 
bill,   finally  approved   by   the   House  1  voting  to  override  the  veto  and  equal 

on  Jan.  30  and  by  the  Senate  on  Feb.  numbers    of    the    two    parties   voting 

1,   was    a   comprehensive   codification  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  President. 


and  revision  of  the  existing  law  regu 
lating  "the  immigration  of  aliens  to 
and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the 
United  States."  It  proposed,  among 
the  changes  in  the  existing  law,  an 
increase  of  the  head  tax  from  $4  to 
$5 ;  exclusion  of  aliens  not  eligible  for 
naturalization;      extension      of      the 


In  practically  identical  form  the  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Sixty-third 
Congress. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Interstate 
Commerce. — Another  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  but  repassed  over  his 
veto,  was  the  Kenyon-Webb  bill,  "di- 
vesting intoxicating   liquors   of  their 


powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- ;  interstate  character  in  certain  cases" 
merce  and  Labor  to  admit  skilled]  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  396).  The  object 
labor  under  the  contract  labor  law;  i  of  this  measure  was  to  assist  the 
heavier  penalties  for  steamship  com-  ■  states  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
panies  advertising  for  immigrants;  tion  laws  by  prohibiting  the  shipment 
provision  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  or  transportation  into  any  state,  terri- 
who  becojne  criminals  within  three  j  tory,  or  district  of  the  United  States 
years  of  entry ;  establishment  of  in- ,  from  any  other  state,  territory,  or 
terior  immigrant  stations ;  and  pro-  district,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
vision  of  experts  in  insanity  in  large  j  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind 
ports  of  entry.  In  one  of  its  38  sec-  [  intended  to  be  received,  possessed,  or 
tions  was  incorporated  the  original  j  sold,  either  in  the  original  packages 
Burnett  bill,  providing  for  the  exclu- 1  or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law 
sion  from  the  United  States,  in  addi-  of  such  state,  territory,  or  district, 
tion  to  other  specified  classes,  of:  A  biM    (H.   R.   17693,  62d   Cong.,  2d 

3 


8688.)*  introduced  by  Mr.  Webb 
(N.  C.)  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Feb.  8,  was  sub- 
stituted by  the  Senate  in  a  similar 
measure  (S.  4043),  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kenyon  (Iowa)  and  passed  on 
Feb.  10;  the  following  day  the  new 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House.  On  the 
28th  President  Taft  vetoed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  was 

a  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  that  it  is 
in  substance  and  effect  a  delegation  by 
Congress  to  the  state  of  the  power  of 
regulating  interstate  commerce  In  liquors 
which  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress. 

The  veto  was  overridden,  however,  by 
the  Senate  on  the  28th  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  21,  and  by  the  House  on  March 
1  by  a  vote  of  246  to  95  (Public  Act 
No.  398 ) .  ( See  also  XVI,  The  Liquor 
Problem,) 

Involuntary  Servitude  of  Seamen. — 
President  Taft  exercised  a  "pocket" 
veto  on  a  "seamen's"  bill  (H.  R. 
23673,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  passed  by 
the  House  in  August,  1912,  and  by 
the  Senate  on  March  2,  with  amend- 
ments to  which  the  House  agreed  the 
following  day.  It  amended  extensive- 
ly the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
dealing  with  the  hours  of  labor,  pay- 
ment, lodging,  and  punishment  of  sea- 
men in  the  merchant  marine  and  with 
the  manning  of  ships,  abolished  crim- 
inal liability  for  desertion,  and  direct- 
ed the  President  to  give  notice  to  the 
Governments  concerned  of  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  articles  in  treaties  and 
conventions  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  deserters  from  American  ves- 
sels in  foreign  countries  or  from  for- 
eign vessels  in  American  ports.  Pres- 
ident Taft  declined  to  sign  the  bill 
because  of  its  conflict  with  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  A 
more  radical  measure  alonor  similar 
lines  was  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- third 
Congress  (see  The  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, infra ) . 

Appropriation  Acts. — Two  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  failed  of  enactment 
in  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  A  con- 
ference report  on  the  Indian  appropri- 
ation bill,  carrying  appropriations  of 
$10,079,205,  was  not  acted  upon  by 
either  Senate  or  House.  The  Sundry 
Civil     Appropriation     bill,     carrying 


appropriations  of  $116,718,386.91,  was 
vetoed  by  President  Taft  on  March  4 
because  of  a  provision,  originating  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb. 
20,  that  no  part  of  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  law  should  be  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  labor  organizations 
for  entering  into  any  combination  or 
agr^ment  tor  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing wages,  shortening  hours,  or  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  labor,  or  of 
associations  of  farmers  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices  for 
their  products.  This  provision  was 
characterized  by  Mr.  Taft  as  "class 
legislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort." 
In  the  last  hour  of  the  Congress  the 
bill  was  repassed  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  270  to  50,  but  a  filibuster 
prevented  action  in  the  Senate.  A 
bill  containing  the  provision  rejected 
by  President  Taft  was  later  approved 
by  President  Wilson  (see  infra,  The 
Sixty-third  Congress), 

A  statement  agreed  upon  at  the 
close  of  the  session  by  leaders  of 
both  parties  showed  that  the  appro- 
priations of  the  third  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  including  the 
Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion bills,  amounted  to  $1,098,647,- 
960.21.  In  addition,  contracts  were 
authorized,  subject  to  future  appro- 
priations, amounting  to  $76,956,174. 
The  appropriations  of  the  preceding 
session  amounted  to  $1,019,412,710.91, 
and  the  additional  contracts  author- 
ized to  $26,423,900. 

No  provision  was  made  in  any  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  in  spite  of  a 
special  message  from  President  Taft 
urging  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
for  this  purpose;  the  Commission  ac- 
cordingly ceased  to  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Commerce 
Court  eked  out  a  precarious  existence 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Provision  for 
its  maintenance  until  March  4,  1913, 
was  made  in  the  Legislative.  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913.  A  clause  in 
the  General  Deficiency  Act,  secured  by 
agreement  of  the  conferees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  in  dropping  a  similar 
Senate  amendment  from  the  new 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
bill,  extended    the   life   of   the   Court 
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to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  was 
finally  abolished  by  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  (see  The  Sixty -third  Con- 
gress, infra). 

The  Pnhlic  Bidldiiigs  Bill.— An  om- 
nibus Public  Buildings  bill  (H.  R. 
28766,  62d  Con^.,  3d  sess.),  generally 
considered  a  piece  of  ''pork  barrel ' 
legislation,  was  enacted  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  The  bill  as  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Burnett  (Ala.)  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  authorized  expenditures  of 
slightly  over  $25,6(K),(K)0.  In  this 
form  it  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
Feb.  17.  The  Senate,  however,  added 
amendments  authorizing  additional 
expenditures  of  about  $19,000,000, 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  conference 
three  times  before  the  adoption  by 
both  houses  on  March  3  of  a  final 
report  authorizing  ccmtracts  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  $39,892,850,  exclusive 
of  authorizations  without  contracts 
amounting  to  $5,116,000.  President 
Taft  disapproved  strongly  of  certain 
items  authorizing  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  in  towns  too  small 
to  justify  them,  but  signed  the  bill 
on  March  4  because  of  its  authoriza- 
tion of  important  improvements  and 
additional  (jrovemment  buildings  in 
Washington  (Public  Act  No.  432). 

The  Lincoln  MemoriaL — Congress 
approved  in  January  the  report  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  sub- 
mitted on  Dec.  4,  1912,  and  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  structure  in  Washington  of 
the  design  and  on  the  site  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  Commission  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  memorial 
in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  the 
design  of  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York, 
to  be  erected  in  the  new  Potomac 
Park.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Jan.  29  a  final  fight  for  the 
rejection  of  the  report  was  made  by 
the  advocates  of  a  memorial  to  Lin- 
coln of  utilitarian  rather  than  of 
purely  aesthetic  value,  in  the  form  of 
a  national  memorial  highway  between 
Washington  and  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  a  memorial  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  River,  or  a  memorial 
auditorium  hall  in  Washington.  Only 
the   projectors  of   the  Lincoln   High- 


way, however,  were  in  opposition  on 
the  final  vote,  which  put  an  end  to 
a  bitter  struggle  of  nearly  a  decade. 
Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term. 
— A  resolution  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  limit  the  ten- 
ure of  ofiice  of  the  President  and 
Viee-Preaident  of  the  United  States  to 
one  term  of  six  years  (S.  J.  Res.  78, 
62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Feb.  1.  This  resolu- 
tion was  part  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  second  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress;  it  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Works  (Cal.)  on  Feb.  13, 
1912,  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  May 
20,  1912,  while  a  similar  resolution, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Clayton  (Ala.),  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  June  4,  1912. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  amended 
from  its  original  form  to  make  it 
unmistakably  retroactive,  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  to  substitute  for  Art. 
II,  Sec.  1,  IT  1,  the  following: 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  term  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  six  years ;  and  no  person 
who  has  held  the  office  by  election,  or 
discharged  its  powers  or  duties,  or  acted 
as  President  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
eligible  to  hold  again  the  office  by  elec- 
tion. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  47  to 
23,  28  Democrats  and  19  Republicans 
voting  for  the  resolution,  and  one 
Democrat  and  22  Republicans,  includ- 
ing the  three  "Progressives,"  against 
it.  In  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  which  the  resolution 
was  referred  on  Feb.  3,  it  was  of- 
fered on  Feb.  10,  with  an  added  clause 
providing  that  the  amendment  should 
not  be  effective  until  March  4,  1921, 
but  the  next  day  action  on  the  new 
resolution  was  postponed  indefinitely. 
It  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  but  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment. — After 
being  before  the  states  for  nearly  four 
years,  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  empowering 
Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  incomes, 
received  its  thirty-sixth  ratification 
on   Feb.   3,   and   became   part  of  the 


Abticlj:  XVI.  The  Congress  shall  hi 
without   apportionment   among   the    e 


The   ameadment   was   ratified   alto- 
gether b;  42  atat«B,  aa  follows: 


Alahama.  Aug.  17 


Georgia,  Aug.  3  MIbbIbbIppI.  Mar.  T 

Illinois,  Mar.  1  Oklahoma,  Mar.  14 

Kentucky,   Feb.  8-0  9.  Carolina,  Feb.  19 

Maryland,  April  i  Texas,  Aug.  IT 


ArkansHB.  Apr.  22  Nebraska.  Feb.  11 

California,  Jan.  31  Nerada,  Feb.  8 

Colorado.  Feb.  20  New  York,  July  12 

Idaho,  Jan.  20  N.  Carolina,  Feb.  11 

Indiana,  Feb.  6  North  Dakola,  Feb.  21 

Iowa.  Feb.  2T  Ohio.  Jan.  19 

KaDUB,  Feb.  18  Oregon,  Jan.  2.1 

Maine,  Blar.  31  Tenneesee.  April  7 

Mlchlgsn,  Feb.  2"  "'---- '-"  "" 

Missouri,  Mar.  1. 
Monlana.  Jan.  31 


Wlsconfln,  May  2e 


Vermont.  Feb,  19 


The  Money  Trust  Investigation.— 
Hearii^s  were  concluded  on  Jan. 
24  in  the  inquiry  into  banking  and 
currency  conditions,  or,  more  proper- 
ly, the  search  for  an  alleged  money 
trust,  conducted  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  1912  (/t.  Y.  B., 
1912,  pp.  50,  347-8)  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Repre-  j 
sentatives  under  the  chairmanship  of ! 
Mr.  Pujo  ILa.).  Tlie  committee  ac- 1 
cumulated  a  maits  of  testimony  on  | 
stock-exchange  and  clearing-house 
methods,  the  marketing  of  securities, 
and  the  conduct  of  large  financial  in- 
stitutions in  New  York  and  other  j 
cities,  but  there  was  no  testimony  I 
from  any  source  to  support  the  alle- 
gation of  an  organized  trust  in  money 
and  credits. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  were 


reports.  The  majority  report,  drafted 
by  Mr.  Untermyer  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Pujo  and   the  other  six   Democratic 

members  of  the  committee,  found 
that,  while  the  existence  of  "a  com- 
bination or  arrangement  created  and 
existing  pursuant  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment between  designated  persons  with 
the  avowed  and  accomplished  object 
of  concentrating  unto  themselves  the 
control  of  money  and  credit"  had  not 
been  established, 

there  Is  an  established  and  well -defined 
Idenllty  and  community  o(  Interest  be- 
tween a  few  leaders  of  aDance,  created 
and  held  togelher  through  sloek  owner- 
ship, InterlocklDg  directorates,  partner- 
ship and  Joint -account  transactlona,  and 
other  lorcas  ol  domination  over  banks, 
trust    companies,    railroads,    and    public 

has  resulted  In  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing concentration  of  the  control  of  money 
BDd  credit  in  the  hands  of  these  few  men. 

The  "inner  group"  in  this  combina- 
tion, the  report  held,  comprises  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  "the  recognized 
leaders."  George  F.  Baker  and  James 
P.  Stillman,  in  their  individual  ca,- 
pa cities  and  in  their  joint  adminis- 
tration and  control  of  six  banking 
institutions  with  total  known  re- 
sources of  $1,300,000,000.  The  prin- 
cipal minority  report,  signed  by  three 
Kepublican  members  of  the  committee, 
granted  that  the  testimony  had  "dis- 
closed a  dangerous  concentration  of 
credit  in  New  York  City  and  to  some 
extent  in  Boston  and  'Chicago,"  but 
denied  that  it  had  "disclosed  the 
existence  of  any  so -cat  led  'money 
trust'  in  this  country."  The  third 
report,  filed  individually  by  Henry 
McMorran   (Bep.,  Mich.),  held 


that   I 


-   light 


not  Justified  by  the  f 

has  been  made  to  show  tho  reasonable 
nnd    commendable    explanation   of    these 

riractlces.  and  that  In  many  cases  an 
mprenalon  bas  been  given  to  Ihe  roun- 
try  as  to  the  character  and  motives  of 
■leading  bankers   which  is  altogellier  un- 

With  the  majority  report  were  sub- 
mitted drafts  of  two  bills  embodying 
the  legislative  recommendations  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 
They  proposed,  by  one  of  these  bills, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  or 
of  interstate  tplephone  or  telegraph 
lines   to   any   stock  exchange   not   in- 
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corporated    under    the    laws    of    the  Congress    (see  The  Sixty-Third  Con- 

state  in  which   it  is  located  and  not  ffr ess,  infra) ,    It  urged  the  immediate 

enforcing    certain    regulations    as    to  enactment  of  amendments  to  the  anti- 

the   listing  of  securities,   dealing   on  trust  law 

margin,    wash    sales     etc.     Clearing-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Court  with  such  leeisla- 

house  associations  of  which  national  tlve  tests   and   standards  as   will   limit 

banks  are  members,  the  report  recom-  the  scope  of  Judicial  discretion.  .  .  .  Con- 

mended,   should   al^   be   required   to  0%*'Sn|^rrisirlSeTer?aL'^nTtt'',ll'u1SS 

incorporate   under   the   laws   of   their  which  persons  and  corporations  shall  be 

states,  and  should  be  prohibited  from  permitted  to  encrage  in  commerce  among 

occluding  solvent  banks  from  mem-  ^jfese^'c'cndiu",  should'te^'oTa^CScl 
bership  because  of  their  small  size  ter  that  will  tend  to  preserve  reasonable 
and  from  prescribing  rates  of  interest,  competition,  or  substantially  competitive 
discount,  or  exchange.  Finally,  for  rf^TrkalSz^t'lVSXioXrtge^ 
the  prevention  of  concentration  of  should  be  so  clear  that  the  business 
control  of  money  and  credit,  the  re-  world  can  understand  them  and  go  con- 
port  recommended  many  amendments  n?,?*fiL«^2fJI!;«^^k^?SJ?55  ^J  ^^^^:  '  '  ' 
1  ,,  ..  1  u  1  •  1  ^""^  legislation  should  further  recite  cer- 
to  the  national  banking  laws,  pro-  tain  known  forms  of  combination  and  de- 
hibiting  interlocking  directorates,  vot-  clare    them    to   be   unlawful   because  in 

ing  trusts,  etc.,  restricting  consolida-  IfSi'^^JlJ,. Jl'  ii^^t*  „, ]^!J^ ,  ^®^P1^^  ^.^ 

X.®        *  u     1  'u-  1  i.-  other   forms,   we  should  declare   that  if 

tions  of  banks,  prescribing  cumulative  restraint   is   established    the   burden    of 

voting    in    boards    of    directors,    and  proof  is  upon  the  persons  or  corporations 

regulating  investments,  loans,  and  I-elsinaWe^  ^^^^  ^^*^  *^^  restraint  Is 
transactions  in  corporation  securities. 

The  Campaign  Fund  Investigation.  For  the  better  administration  and  en- 
— The  scope  of  the  inquiry  into  cam-  forceraent  of  the  anti-trust  law,  the 
paign  funds  {A,  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  48)  report  recommended  the  creation  of 
conducted  by  a  special  committee  of  a  trade  commission  with  jurisdiction 
the  Senate  under  the  chairmanship  over  all  corporations,  lirms,  and  indi- 
of  Senator  Clapp  (Minn.)  by  author-  viduals  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
ity of  a  Senate  resolution  of  Aug.  26,  merce,  excepting  common  carriers, 
1912,  was  extended  by  resolution  of  analogous  to  that  of  the  Interstate 
the  Senate  on  Jan.  23  to  cover  the  Commerce  Commission.  The  Committee 
source  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  submitted  without  reporting  the  text 
of  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  of  a  bill  (S.  548.5,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
campaigns  of  1912.  The  committee  to  create  an  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  report  for  mission  of  three  members,  appointed 
presentation  to  the  Sixty-second  Con-  by  the  President  for  nine  years  at  an 
gress.  annual    salary   of   $10,000,    with   the 

The  Anti-Trust  Law.— The  Senate  powers  and  duties  suggested  in  the 
Ommittee  on  Interstate  Coininerce  report.  The  session  ended  without  a 
reported  on  Feb.  27  the  rt'sults  of  an  report  on  either  this  bill  or  another 
inquiry  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  much  more  radical  measure  "to  cre- 
resolution  (S.  Res.  98,  62d  Con":..  Ist  ate  an  Industrial  Commission"  intro- 
sess. )  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  duced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Bristow 
26,  1911,  to  determine  "what  changes  (Kans.)  on  Jan.  6  (S.  7970,  62d 
are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  laws  Cong.,  3d  sess.).  Bills  embodying 
of  tlie  United  States  relating  to  the  many  of  the  features  of  the  report 
creation  and  control  of  corporations  have  been  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce."  The  third  Congress  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
occasion  of  the  investigation  was  the  lette,  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  but  the 
new  "standard  of  reason"  in  the  in-  Administration  has  deferred  disclos- 
terpretation  of  the  Sherman  Act  es-  insr  its  attitude  beyond  the  promise  of 
tablished  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  additional  anti-trust  legislation, 
decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  case  Impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald. — 
(A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  pp.  59,  168).  The  The  trial  on  impeachment  of  Judije 
report  has  a  special  importance  in  Robert  W.  Archbahl  occupied  the  Sen- 
view  of  President  Wilson's  intention  ate  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
to  urge  additional  anti-trust  legisla-  session.  After  16  years'  service  on 
tion    during    the    current    session    of  the  bench  in  the  state  courts  of  Penn- 
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ejlvania,  tbe  last  13  years  i 
ing  judge  of  the  Forty-fifth 
District,  Judge  Archbald 
pointed  a  U.  S.  district  judg 
Middle  District  of  Peuneyl 
March  ^9,  ISOI.  On  Jan. 
he  was  elevated  to  tbe  bent 
U.  S,  Circuit  Court  and  desij 
aerve  aa  one  of  tbe  judges  of 
Commerce  Court.  An  inqi 
hie  official  conduct,  inspired 

flaints  presented  to  the  T 
ommerce  Commisaion  earl; 
year,  was  directed  by  reso 
tbe  House  of  Representative 
4,  1912,  and  on  July  11,  II 
vote  of  220  to  1,  the  House 
.  upon  hia  impeachment  on  1< 
reported  by  unanimoua  vot 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciar 
were  laid  before  the  Senate 
15,  1B12  U-  r.  B-,  1912,  p.  4 
trial  was  begun  in  the  Senat 
as  a  Court  of  Impeachment, 
3,  Iflie,  and  on  Jan.  13  Jud 
bald  was  found  guilty  on  6' 
charges  preferred  against  h 
articles  of  impeachment,  am 
suit  of  the  vot*3  thereon,  t 
below;  articles  7  to  12  refe 
prior  to  the  designation  t 
Archbald  as  one  of  the  judgi 
Commerce  Court: 


Oulltj.  68  to  B, 

2.  That  he  atti 

Btopted   to  effi 

tlement  of  a  case 

.&",!&.£• 

terslBte  Commirci 

which  would  havE 

:  Blven  him  a 

return   for  his   ee 

to  25- 

Lehlgh   Valler   Rt 

illroad,  then  ] 
to  rellnqulBb 

before  bis  court. 

Qontj-^BO  to"fl.  ' 

near    Sheaand 

4.  That  he  secv 

ired  private  If 

maulSTn  o 

way  company  to 

favor  of  thf  comn; 

any  tu  a  case 

court.     Oullty,  62 

frant  e  lease  on  a  coal  propi 
bird  party,  from  whom  he  r 
note  for  (ftOD.     Quilty,  60  to  I 

6.  That  he  attempted  to  lafl 
Lehigh  Valle;  Ballraad  to  pun 
tain  coal  lands  near  mibesh 
Not  pilltj,  24  to  4n. 

7,  That  he  accepted  certain  a 
a  IttlKsnt  Id  his  court  Id  whose 
had  ^ected  a  aettlement  nt  an 
case.     Not  guilty,  29  to  Se. 


Not  gnllty,  22  li, 

B.  That  he  Influenced  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing In  hU  court  to  accept  this  note 
foe  aiscoant.     Not  guilty,  23  tho  88. 

10.  That  he  accepted  a  trip  <o  Europe 
at  tbe  expense  of  a  director  In  several 
railroads.     Not  guilty,  1  to  OS. 

11.  That  he  accepted  from  attomeya 
pTaticlDg  in  his  court,  tor  the  parpose  of 
this  trip,  a  sum  in  eicess  of  (500.  Not 
guilty,  11  t-   " 

""    ~'    -   lie   appointed   as  Jury 

Dr    his    iodlclal    rtlnfpfc^    ,„^ 

-.    ---    ,„    /alley 

-  _t   gnllty,    19   to  36. 

1.  That  he  had  sought  to  obtain  credit 
J  and  through  persons  interested  Id 
s  In  bis  court ;  that  he  had  carried 
white  a  Judge,  a  general  business  In 
n  dumps,  coal  lands,  and  other  coal 
property  tor  speculation  and  proOt ;  and 


that  he 


■lals.     <^ilfy,  42  to  20. 


a  dissenting  vote;  and  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  33  tbe  Senate  imposed  the  ex- 
treme penalty  provided  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution, disqualifying  him  forever 
"to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  hon- 
or, trust,  or  profit  imder  the  United 
States."  The  impeachment  of  Judge 
Archbald  was  tbe  ninth  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
tbe  third  in  which  the  accused  was 
found  guilty  and  removed  from  oflico ; 
and  the  first  in  which  the  sentence 
included  disqualification. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress.— The 
Sixty-second  Congress,  in  the  words 
of  the  .Veto  York  Timeg,  "was  a  busy, 
excited,  contused  body  which  under- 
took much  and  brouglit  about  little." 
Through  the  resentment  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  PayneAldricb  tariff 
of  1909,  the  Democrats  secured  a  ma- 
jority of  over  GO  in  the  House  and 
reduced  to  ten  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  tbe  Senate.  In  political  his- 
tory the  Sixty-second  Congress  will 
take  an  important  place  as  the  tran- 
sition between  Republican  and  Demo- 
crntic  rule,  but  its  record  of  substan- 
tial legislation  wn*  comparativpiy 
small.  It  enacted,  in  addition  to  the 
measures  of  tlic  last  session  described 
above,  an  important  amendment  to 
the  pure-food  law,  an  eight-hour  law 
eovering  Government  contracts,  cam- 
paign-publicity laws,  a  "dollar-a-day" 
pension  act  which  added  an  annual 
charge  of  about  $25,000,000  to  the 
pension   account,  acts   for  the  admis- 
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«ion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
statehood,  the  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Children's  Bureau,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of 
SenaU>rs.  Its  efforts  to  secure  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff,  designed 
to  a  certain  extent  for  political  effect, 
were  defeated  by  the  vetoes  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  most  spectacular 
extra-legislative  incidents  of  the  two 
years  were  the  demand  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Russian  treaty,  the  dis- 
qualification of  Senator  Lorimer,  and 


the  impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald. 
The  investigations  of  campaign  funds, 
of  the  money  trust,  the  shipping 
trust,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  were  more  or  less  sensa- 
tional, but  were  adapted  to  partisan 
rather  than  public  ends.  The  Senate 
ratified  a  number  of  treaties  of  im- 
portance, but  emasculated  the  arbi- 
tration treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  advocated  by  President 
Taft.  On  the  whole,  the  record  of 
the  Sixly-second  Congress  reflects  the 
unrest  and  uncertainties  of  an  expir- 
ing political  epoch. 


THE    END    OF    BEPUBLICAN    ADMINISTEAT^ON 


Foreign  Relations. — On  the  admin- 
istrative side  the  notable  incidents 
of  the  closing  weeks  of  President 
Taft's  term  arose  chiefly  out  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  disturbances  in  Mexico  {A.  Y,B., 
1912,  pp.  73-7,  112-3),  culminating 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Madero  Gov- 
ernment, on  Feb.  18,  and  the  progress 
of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  provision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  exempt- 
ing American  coastwise  vessels  from 
payment  of  tolls  {A.  Y,  B.,  1912,  pp. 
82-4,  271)  are  reviewed  in  detail  else- 
where (see  III,  International  Rela- 
tiont;  and  IV,  Foreign  Affaire),  In 
resp^  to  Mexico  the  President  con- 
tinued to  disregard  the  clamor  of 
certain  American  interests  for  inter- 
vention and  pursued  his  policy  of 
patient  non-interference.  On  Jan.  4 
Mr.  Taft  declared  his  willingness  to 
submit  the  tolls  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion on  a  clearly  defined  issue  (see 
infra,  "President  Taft's  Speeches"), 
but  his  term  ended  before  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  was  definitely 
raised.  In  Congress  Senator  Root 
(N.  Y.)  was  the  principal  spokesman 
of  a  widespread  and  powerful  senti- 
ment of  disapproval  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  on  this  ques- 
tion. He  introduced  a  bill  (S.  8114, 
62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  on  Jan.  14  for 
the  repeal  of  the  discriminators- 
clause,  but  the  Senate  declined  to 
consider  a  retreat  from  the  position 
taken  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox  in 
his  reply  to  the  British  protest.  Sen- 
ator  Root's   bill  was   tabled   by   the 


Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  on 
Feb.  17  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5. 

The  President  and  Congress. — Of 
the  relations  between  President  Taft 
and  Congress  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture was  the  coalition  of  the  Progres- 
sive Republicans  with  the  Democratic 
minority  in  the  Senate  to  defeat  con- 
firmation of  some  1,600  executive 
nominations.  Late  in  January  the 
radicals  united  with  the  regular  Re- 
publicans in  a  decision  to  force  the 
Democrats  to  consent  to  the  confir- 
mation of  the  hundreds  of  nomina- 
tions then  pending,  but  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  defection  of  three  progressive 
Senators,  La  Follette  ( Wis. ) ,  Bristow 
(Kans.),  and  Poindexter  (Wash.), 
which  practically  destroyed  the  small 
Republican  majority.  On  March  1 
the  Democrats  consented  to  the  con- 
firmation of  a  few  important  civil 
appointments  along  with  several  hun- 
dred promotions  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  but  the  bulk  of  President  Taft*8 
nominations  to  civil  office  were  re- 
served for  the  approval  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

The  President's  Messages. — Presi- 
dent Taft's  last  annual  message  to 
Congress  was  submitted  in  three  sec- 
tions during  December,  1912  {A.  Y. 
B.,  1912,  p.  49).  The  first,  dated 
Dec.  3,  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  results  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  administration.  TV»p  second 
section,  dated  Dec.  6,  dealing  with 
fiscal,  judicial,  military,  and  insular 
aff'airs,    urged    consideration    of    the 
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plan  of  currency  reform  recommended 
by  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion; enactment  of  the  militia  pay 
bill  and  the  bill  providing  for  raising 
a  volunteer  force  in  time  of  war; 
admission  of  the  Porto  Eicans  to 
American  citizenship;  denial  of  in- 
dependence to  the  Philippines;  pro- 
vision for  three  battleships  in  the 
Naval  appropriation  act;  and  enact- 
ment of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
and  Employers'  Liability  bill.  The 
final  section,  dated  Dec.  19,  dealt 
with  the  work  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. The  communications  of 
the  President  on  special  topics  in- 
cluded messages  of  Jan.  8,  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency,  urging  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  to  continue  its  work ; 
and  of  Feb.  25,  urging  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  for  the  first  payment 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1903. 
An  elaborate  message  on  the  need  of 
a  national  budget  (S.  Doc.  1113)  was 
submitted  on  Feb.  26,  and  a  report 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  customs 
service  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Budget  Reform. — ^the  President's 
budget  message  accompanied  a  state- 
ment of  financial  conditions  and  re- 
sults submitted  to  Congress  as  an 
accoimt  of  stewardship.  It  was  a 
final  effort  to  secure  a  reform  in 
financial  administration  recommended 
in  1912  by  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  and  urged  unsuc- 
cessfully upon  Congress  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments (A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  331).  To 
carry  out  the  budget  plan  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  fixed  charges 
against  the  Government,  Mr.  Taft 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  sink- 
ing-fund commission,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  retire  the  na- 
tional debt  of  $1,160,000,000  at  the 
end  of  20  years  by  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $45,000,000,  about  $15,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  now 
required  by  law,  in  three  per  cent. 
Grovernment  bonds.  He  proposed,  fur- 
ther, that  a  definite  theory  should  be 
adopted  for  future  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  erection  of  new 
Government  buildinjys,  which  should 
be  financed  by  the  issue  of  20-year 
bonds  payable  out  of  an  adequate  sink- 
ing fund.    For  the  preparation  of  the 


budget,  the  President  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  an  executive  bureau  of  admin- 
istrative control,  a  central  accounting, 
auditing,  and  reporting  organization, 
consolidating  the  six  auditors'  offices, 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  other  central  ac- 
counting offices  of  the  Government; 
and  he  recommended  in  conclusion 
the  organization  of  a  budget  commit- 
tee of  Congress  which  should  act  as 
a  final  clearing  house  through  which 
all  the  recommendations  of  commit- 
tees having  to  do  with  revenues  and 
expenditures  should  pass  before  in- 
corporation in  appropriation  bills. 

Reorganization  of  the  Castoms 
Service. — The  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  authorized 
the  President  to  reorganize  i-ae  cus- 
toms service  to  bring  the  total  annual 
cost  within  the  sum  of  $10,150,000. 
Acting  under  this  authority  President 
Taft  ordered  on  March  3  a  drastic 
reorganization  of  the  customs  service 
to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1913,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  and  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress.  The  number 
of  collectors  of  customs  was  reduced 
from  152  to  49,  many  ports  of  entry 
and  sub-ports  were  abandoned,  sala- 
ries were  placed  on  a  fixed  basis,  and 
certain  fees  collected  for  the  per- 
sonal profit  of  collectors  were  abol- 
ished. The  country  was  rcdistricted 
with  the  twofold  object  of  bringing 
the  distribution  of  the  customs  dis- 
tricts to  an  economical  working  basis 
and  of  adjusting  the  customs  manage- 
ment to  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  points  of  commerce.  The 
new  districts  generally  follow  state 
lines,  but  in  some  cases  states  are 
divided  into  two  or  more  districts, 
while  in  others  two  states  are  com- 
bined into  one  district. 

President  Taft's  Speeches. — ^During 
the  closing  weeks  of  his  administra- 
tion Mr.  Taft  added  to  his  long  series 
of  public  addresses  on  national  prob- 
lems a  number  of  speeches  which  were 
listened  to  with  peculiar  interest. 
Before  the  International  Peace  Forum 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  4,  the  President 
reaffirmed  his  belief  that  the  clause 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  exempting 
American  coastwise  shipping  using 
the  canal  from  payment  of  tolls  vio- 
lated none  of  the  treaty  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  but  declared  his  will- 
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ingness,  should  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions fail,  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  arbitration  of  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, composed,  as  he  explained 
later,  of  equal  numbers  of  representa- 
tives of  the  two  countries.  In  the 
same  address  and  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  at  the  B*nai  B'rith  celebra- 
tion in  New  York  on  Jan.  19  and 
before  the  American  Peace  and  Arbi- 
tration League  in  New  York  on  Feb. 
22,  Mr.  Taft  discussed  the  late  of  his 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France    (A,  Y.  B.,  1911,  pp. 


New  York  on  Jan.  4  before  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Republican  Clubs  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  A 
candid  review  of  the  record  of  his 
administration  and  the  causes  of  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  1912  intro- 
duced a  forecast  of  the  political  fu- 
ture of  the  party,  which  is  quoted  at 
length  on  another  page  (see  Politics 
and   Parties,  infra). 

President  Taft's  Administration. — 
Mr.  Taft  was  elected  fo  the  Presidency 
by  a  party  in  which  the  schism  be- 


93-6;   1912,  p.  101).     The  vote  of  the  I  tween    conservatism    and    radicalism 

Senate  in  striking  out  the  provision  I  was  already  pronounced.    In  the  East 

for   joint   commissions   of  inquiry  on  the    old-time    leaders    and    principles 

the    arbitrability    of    differences    had  maintained  their  ascendency  over  the 

established,  he  said,  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party, 

a    proposition    that   the   Senate    of   the  but  in  the  West  they  were  superseded 

Unitea  States  may  not  consent  with  the  by  new   ideals  and   aspirations.     Mr. 

J7/A*vTh»f**Ih«n*Kin!?*/h^  T?niVj^^  slSt.u  Tsft  cast  iu  his  fortuucs  with  the  old- 

treaty  that  shall  blna  the  United  States  — ,,       t> ^,.ui:^«-   »»«4.^  «»»<> 

to  arbitrate  any  jfeneral  class  of  ques-  er   men.     The  Republican  party  was 

tlons  that  may  arise  in  the  future,  but  pledged    to    a   downward    revision    of 

there  must  aijj^ys  ^e  a  condiUon   that  ^^^  tariff,  which  had  been  in  abeyance 

the  Senate  may  subsequently,   when  the  ,.'..     ,    .             .         -%j-  xr-   i     f 

facts  arise,  determine  whether  in  its  dis-  as  a   political  issue  smce  McKmley  s 

cretion  the  United  States  ought  to  arbi-  administration.     Mr.  Taft  sealed  the 

trate  the  issue.  doom   of  orthodox   Republicanism   by 

"This,"  he  said,  "relegates  the  United  his    approval    of    the    Payne-Aldrich 

States  to  the  rear  rank  of  those  na-  tariff  of  1909.     In  the  Congressional 

tions  which  are  to  help  the  cause  of  elections   of   1910  the   Democrats  se- 

universal  peace."  cured  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 

The  introduction  in  Congress  by  Representatives  and  proceeded,  with 
Mr.  Jones  (Va.)  on  Jan.  14  of  a  bill  the  aid  of  the  progressives  in  the 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Philip-  Senate,  to  enact  a  real  downward  re- 
pine Islands  within  eight  years  (H.  vision  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Taft  vetoed 
R.  28026,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.)  in-  all  the  Democratic  bills,  on  the  ground 
spired  two  speeches  on  the  Philippine  that  they  failed  to  take  account  of 
question,  before  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  basis  for  scientific  reduction  of 
New  York  on  Jan.  18  and  the  Ohio  rates  available  in  the  reports  of  the 
Society  of  Washington  on  Jan.  29.  Tariff  Board  created  by  the  Payne- 
In  both  President  Taft  urged  Mr.  Aldrich  Act,  and  his  own  plan  for 
Wilson  to  hold  the  Philippines;  they  reducing  the  cost  of  living  was  de- 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  feated  by  Canada's  repudiation  of  the 
United  States,  he  said,  within  two  or  reciprocity  treaty.  On  the  other  hand, 
three  generations,  and  an  immediate  the  activity  of  his  Attorney-General 
grant  of  independence  to  a  people  not  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
ready  for  self-government,  now  secure  law  alienated  the  business  interests 
and  prosperous  under  the  protection  whom  he  was  accused  of  serving, 
of  the  United  States,  could  only  re-  Thus,  Mr.  Tnft  lost  the  support  of 
suit  in  humiliation  and  confusion,  both  wings  of  the  Republican  party 
This  view  Mr.  Taft  has  reiterated  on  and  went  down  to  disastrous  defeat 
many    occasions    during    the    closing  in  1912. 

weeks  of  the  year  in  speeches  dealing  As  a  party  leader  Mr.  Taft  failed  to 

with  the   radical   changes   introduced  discern  the  inevitable  triumph  of  the 

in  the  Philippine  policy  by  President  progressive  wing,  and  his  political  in- 

Wilson    (see  The  Democratic  Admin-  eptitude  led  him  into  spectacular  mis- 

isiraiionf  infra).  takes.     Partly  through  his  own  negli- 

President   Taft's    final    message   to  gence,  partly  through  the  perfidy  and 

the  Republican  party  was  delivered  in  abuse  of  his  enemies,  his  blunders  were 
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record  of  his  term  included  acts  to 
abolish  the  white-slave  traffic;  to  se- 
cure publicity  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions; to  establish  a  Children's  Bu- 
reau, a  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  in  match 
manufacture;  to  promote  safety  on 
railways  and  steamships;  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy ; 
to  establish  postal  savings  banks  and 
the  parcel  post ;  to  admit  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  statehood;  to  estab- 
lish a  legislature  in  Alaska;  to  limit 
hours  of  labor  on  Grovernment  work 
to  eight  hours  a  day;  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal ;  and  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
income  tax  and  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Under. Mr.  Taft's  direction  the  insti- 
tution of  nearly  70  cases  imder  the 
anti-trust  law  and  its  enforcement  in 
nearly  30  convictions  gave  a  new 
force  and  intent  to  the  Sherman  Act. 
Mr.  Taft  introduced  economy  and  effi- 
ciency into  the  conduct  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  converted  a 
deficit  of  $58,000,000  into  an  annual 
surplus  of  $50,000,000.  He  introduced 
the  merit  system  into  the  diplomatic 
service  and  reorganized  completely 
the  Department  of  State,  directing 
the  resources  of  the  Department  to  the 
promotion  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade.  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs Mr.  Taft  secured  the  settlement 
of  the  North  Atlantic  fisheries  dis- 
pute, effected  a  reciprocity  arrange- 


and  to  compose  internal  conflicts,  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  arbitration  and 
universal  peace  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
number  of  general  arbitration  treaties, 
and  preserved  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  among  world  powers  by 
the  careful  cultivation  of  internation- 
al friendships.  After  his  defeat  the 
New  York  World,  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  thus  appraised  the 
record  of  his  administration: 

As  President  Mr.  Taft  will  leave  a 
record  of  many  triumphs  and  a  single 
conspicuous  and  fatal  blunder.  He  h&f^ 
been  a  constitutional  magistrate,  govern- 
ing by  law  and  not  by  caprice.  He  has 
given  us  the  greatest  Supreme  Court 
since  the  days  of  Marshall  and  Story. 
He  was  the  first  President  to  enforce 
the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
He  has  powerfully  supported  the  cause 
of  arbitration.  He  has  worked  for  reci- 
procity. He  has  suppressed  jingoism. 
He  has  promoted  civil-service  reform. 
He  has  had  regard  for  economy. 

Professor  Taft. — ^The  Corporation 
of  Yale  University  on  Jan.  20  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Taft  to  the  Kent  chair 
of  law,  and  provided  for  the  increase 
of  the  annual  income  of  $305  of  the 
Kent  Foundation  to  $5,000,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  professors  of  the  first 
grade.  Mr.  Taft  took  up  his  residence 
in  New  Haven  on  April  1,  and  on 
May  3  he  began  a  special  course  of 
lectures  on  contemporary  questions  of 
government  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding free  trade,  the  primary  sys- 
tem, the  income  tax,  the  ref*»rendum. 
and  the  recall.  On  Sept.  3  Mr.  Taft 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  began  his  duties 
as  Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  October. 


THE    DEMOCBATIC    ADMINISTBATION 


The  Electoral  Vote.— The  casting  of 
the  electoral  votes  in  the  several  states 
on  Jan.  13,  whereby  Wood  row  Wilson 
and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  were  for- 
mally elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  was 
observed  with  somewhat  greater  in- 
terest than  usually  attends  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electoral  colleges.  It  was 
occasioned  bv  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
publican  >Jational  Committee  to  desig- 
nate a  substitute  for  James  S.  Sher- 
man, the  Republican  nominee  for 
Vice-President,  who  died  Oct.  30,  1912. 


The  freedom  of  choice  thus  left  to  the 
Republican  electors  of  Utah  and  Ver- 
mont produced  in  Herbert  S.  Hadley, 
then  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  the  candidates 
of  the  West  and  of  the  East  for  the 
vacant  places  on  the  Republican  tick- 
et. The  final  selection  of  Dr.  Butler 
for  the  honor  by  the  electors  of  Utah 
was  delayed  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Electoral  College. 

The    ceremony    of    canvassing   the 
electoral  vote  in  joint  session  of  the 
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Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  Feb.  12  concluded  the  formalities 
of  the  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Wilson  before  Inauguration. — 
Conferences  with  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  occupied  the  President- 
elect during  the  month  between  his 
return  from  Bermuda  on  Dec.  16, 
1912,  and  the  assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  on  Jan.  14.  His 
advisers  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  progressive  or  radical  wing  of  the 
party.  The  general  policy  thus  indi- 
cated, to  "pick  out  progressives  and 
only  progressives'*  for  office  under 
his  administration,  Mr.  Wilson  an- 
nounced, in  a  speech  before  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party  in  New 
Jersey,  at  Trenton  on  Jan.  13,  as  an 
obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
definite  choice  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  No  more  definite  state- 
ment than  this,  on  the  personnel  of 
his  Cabinet,  the  programme  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  or  other 
questions  of  politics  or  policy,  was 
obtained  from  him,  even  by  those 
whose  counsel  he  sought,  before  his 
inauguration. 

The  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son during  this  period,  however,  were 
of  a  nature  to  cause  some  apprehen- 
sion in  the  business  world.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Southern  So- 
ciety of  New  York  on  Dec.  17,  1912, 
he  threatened  "to  build  the  gibbet  as 
high  as  Haman*s"  for  anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  discredit  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  by  the  creation 
of  an  "unnatural"  panic.  A  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  economic  condi- 
tions, contributed  to  the  World's  Work 
for  January  under  the  title,  "The 
New  Freedom,  a  Plea  for  the  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Generous  Energies  of  a 
People,"  declared  the  country  to  be  in 
the  grip  of  a  heartless  economic  sys- 
tem, which  has  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  American  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  in  which  a  few  are  enabled,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  to  control  busi- 
ness operations  and  to  determine  the 
happiness  of  great  numbers  of  people ; 
asserted  that  the  laws  are  inadequate 
to  prevent  the  strong  from  crushing 
the  weak;  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  a  great  work  of  recon- 
struction and  readjustment,  for  the 
purpose  of  "fitting  a  new  social  or- 
ganization to  the  happiness  and  pros- 


perity of  the  great  body  of  citizens." 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  the  first  public  inti- 
mation of  his  adherence  to  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  an  address  at  the  celebration  of  his 
fifty-sixth  birthday  at  Staunton,  Va., 
Dec.  28,  1912;  the  Presidency,  he  de- 
clared, "is  an  office  in  which  a  man 
must  put  on  his  war  paint."  In  the 
administration  of  the  oflice  as  trustee 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
he  invited,  in  tlie  last  and  most  re- 
markable of  his  formal  addresses,  be- 
fore the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago, 
Jan.  11,  the  counsel  of  business  men; 
but  he  warned  them  that,  because  of 
their  selfish  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  their  striving  for  monop- 
oly, and  the  discrimination  in  the 
extension  of  credit  of  which  the  bank- 
ing system  was  convicted,  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  come  to  look  upon  business 
men  with  suspicion,  and  that  before 
he  could  deal  with  them,  they  must 
purge  themselves  of  selfishness,  of 
greed,  and  of  favoritism,  and  demon- 
strate their  readiness  to  merge  their 
individual  interests  in  the  common 
welfare. 

Anti-trust  Legislation  in  New  Jer- 
sey.—On  Jan.  14  Mr.  Wilson  ad- 
dressed his  final  message  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  to  the  first  legislature 
of  his  term  with  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  The  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  message  de- 
manded the  reforms  in  the  corporation 
laws  and  financial  administration  of 
the  state  promised  in  the  Democratic 
state  platform  of  1912,  and  the  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  the  redemption 
of  party  pledges  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor engaged  during  the  remainder 
of  his  term  largely  withdrew  his  at- 
tention from  Presidential  problems. 

New  Jersey  has  long  borne  the  title 
of  the  "mother  of  trusts."  The  cor- 
poration laws  which  earned  for  her 
this  unenviable  distinction,  said  Mr. 
Wilson, 

are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  all  im- 

?iortant  matter  of  monopoly,  to  which 
he  attention  of  the  whole  nation  Is  now 
80  earnestly  directed.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey  as  they  stand,  so  far  from  check- 
ing monopoly,  actually  encourage  It. 
They  explicitly  permit  every  corporation 
formed  In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  to 
purchase,  hold,  assign,  and  dispose  of  as 
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it  pleases  the  securities  of  any  and  all 
other  corporations  of  this  or  any  other 
state,  ana  to  exercise  at  pleasure  the 
full  rights  of  ownership  in  them,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  vote  as  stockholders. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  an  explicit  li- 
cense of  holding  companies.  This  is  the 
very  method  of  forming  vast  combina- 
tions and  creating  monopoly,  against 
which  the  whole  country  has  set  its  face. 

Seven  bills,  dealing  in  a  comprehen- 
sive and  drastic  manner  with  trusts, 
monopolies,  and  holding  companies 
(see  XIII,  The  Conduct  of  Business) i 
the  famous  "seven  sisters,"  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  Jan.  20  and 
enacted  into  law,  with  but  slight 
modification,  less  than  a  month  later. 
The  Governor  directed  and  assisted  in 
their  preparation,  expedited  their 
passage  by  personal  exhortation,  and 
signed  them  on  Feb.  19  with  the 
confident  prediction  that  they  would 
"prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole  people." 

!Mr.  Wilson's  resignation  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  submitted  Feb. 
26,  took  effect  March  1.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded autoinaticallv  bv  James  F. 
Fielder,  President  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Fielder  resigned  on  Oct.  27  to  prose- 
cute his  successful  campaign  for  elec- 
tion as  Governor,  and  Loon  R.  Tavlor 
became  acting  Governor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  ending  Jan.  19, 
1914. 

The  Xnauguration. — The  opening  of 
the  new  Democratic  administration  on 
March  4,  after  10  years  of  Republicaii 
rule,  was  surrounded  by  every  auspi- 
cious circumstance.  Between  the  out- 
going and  the  incoming  administra- 
tions, mutual  good  will  excluded  any 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship. The  inauguration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  favored  by  pleasant  weather, 
was  witnessed  by  the  largest  crowd 
in  the  history  of  inaugurals,  and  the 
larger  audience  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  applauded  his  inaugu- 
ral address  as  a  deeply  moving  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  ideals  and 
aspirations  for  political  and  social 
uplift.  There  was  some  criticism  of 
its  vagueness,  and  more  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  industrial  and  economic 
revolution  in  Mr.  Wilson's  programme 
of  reform;  but  the  general  response 
to  its  appeal,  regardless  of  partisan 
differences,  was  enthusiastic  and  sin- 
cere. 

The  change  from  a  Republican  to 
a    Democratic    government,   said   the 


President,  "means  much  more  than 
the  mere  success  of  a  party."  In  it 
the  nation,  having  been  "refreshed  l^ 
a  new  insight"  into  our  national  life, 
seeks  to  use  the  Democratic  party 
"to  interpret  a  change  in  its  own 
plans  and  point  of  view."  In  mate* 
rial  wealth,  in  energy,  in  moral  force, 
and  in  our  system  of  government,  our 
national  life  "contains  every  great 
thing  and  contains  it  in  rich  abun- 
dance." But  much  evil  has  come  with 
the  good. 

With  riches  has  come  Inexcusable 
waste.  We  have  squandered  a  great  part 
of  what  we  might  have  used,  and  haye 
not  stopped  to  conserve  the  exceedlnif 
bounty  of  nature,  without  which  our 
genius  for  enterprise  would  have  been 
worthless  and  impotent.  .  .  .  We  have 
been  proud  of  our  industrial  achieve- 
ments, but  we  have  not  hitherto  stopped 
thoughtfully  enough  to  count  the  human 
cost,  the  cost  of  lives  snuffed  out,  of 
energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  the  fear- 
ful physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  upon  whom 
the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all  has 
fallen  pitilessly  the  years  through.  .  .  . 
With  the  great  Government  went  many 
deep  secret  things  which  we  too  long 
delayed  to  look  into  and  scrutinize  witfi 
candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great  Govem- 
I  ment  we  loved  has  too  often  been  made 
I  use  of  for  private  and  selfish  purposes, 
and  those  who  used  it  had  forgotten  the 
people.  .  .  . 

()ur  duty  Is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider, 

j  to   restore,   to   correct   the   evil    without 

I  impairing   the  good,   to   purify   and   hu- 

I  manize  every  process  of  our  common  life 

,  without    weakening    or   sentimentalizing* 

it.  .  .  .  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to 

square  every  process  of  our  National  life 

again  w^ith  the  standards  we  so  proudly 

set  up  at  the  beginning  and  have  always 

carried   at  our  hearts.     Our  work   is  a 

work  of  restoration. 

Chief  among  "the  things  that  ought 
to  be  altered"  are: 

A  tariff  which  cuts  us  off  from  our 
proper  part  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  violates  the  Just  principles  of 
taxation,  and  makes  the  Government  a 
facile  instrument'in  the  hands  of  private 
interests :  a  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  to  sell  its  bonds  50  years 
ago  and  perfectly  adapted  to  concentrat- 
ing cash  and  restricting  credits:  an  in- 
dustrial system  which,  take  It  on  all  its 
sides,  financial  as  well  as  administrative, 
holds  capital  in  leading  strings,  restricts 
the  liberties  and  limits  the  opportunities 
of  labor,  and  exploits  without  renewing 
or  conserving  the  natural  resources  or 
the  country  :  a  body  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities never  yet  given  the  efficiency  of 
frreat  business  undertakings  or  served  as 
t  should  be  through  the  instrumentality 
of  science  taken  directly  to  the  farm,  or 
afforded  the  facilities  of  credit  best  suited 
to  Its  practical  needs :  water  courses  un- 
developed, waste  places  unreclaimed,  for- 
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Mta  diiteiided,  fast  dluppearlng  wltbaut 
plan  or  prospect  of  renewal,  nnreg&rde^l 

wa>te  heaps  at  everr  mine. 

We  have  tailed  to  study  not  onlj' 
eoonomj  in  production  but  also  "the 
means  by  which  government  may  be 
put  at  the  service  of  humanity,"  and 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  pro- 
motion of  social  justice. 

There  can  be  no  Mnallt;  of  oppor- 
(unllT,  the  Drat  essential  of  Juatlce  In 
the  body  politic.  If  men  and  women  and 
children  be  not  shielded  In  their  Uvea, 
their  very  TltalltT,  from  the  consequences 
of  ereal  Indnstrial  and  loclsl  proceaaca 
which  they  cannot  alter- 
ly  rope  w'-"-  "--■-— 
that  [i  do- 

The  tlrst  duly  of  law  Ib  to  keep  sonnd 
the  society  It  serves.  Sanitary  laws, 
pure-food  laws,  and  laws  determining 
conditions  of  labor  which  Indlvldusle  sre 
powerless  to  determine  for  themselveB 
are  Inllmale  parts  of  [he  very  business 
of  Justice  and  legal  effldency. 

It  is  ineonceivable  that  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  nation  should  be  brought 
about  by  partiHans  or  "in  ignorance 
of  the  facts  as  they   are  or   in  blind 


1  as  It  may  be _. 

It  might  t>e  If  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of 


The    Citiinet.— The    oamea  of   the 

men  chosen  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  new  administration  were  offi- 
cially kept  secret  until  the  nomina- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March 
5,  but  conjecture,  which  had  been  bui^ 
with  the  Cabinet  appointments  sines 
the  election  of  1012,  supplied  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  list  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  inauguration.  The  appoint- 
ments, oonHrmed  by  the  Senate  Mareh 
5,  were  aa  follows: 


Secretary    of    I 
Neb. 


)  Trtaiurti. — Wm. 


McAdoo,   N.  5^ 

Attomev-QetteraL — James    C.    HcBay- 


sball  always  b« 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  tanks  before  us  in  a  purely  acien- 
tific  spirit.  "The  nation  has  been 
deeply  stirred  ...  by  the  knowledge 
of  wrong,  of  ideals  lost,  of  Govern- 
ment too  often  debauched  and  made 
an  instrument  of  evil."  Our  task  is 
no  mere  task  of  politics:  it  requires 
not  only  insight  into  the  time  and  its 
needs,  but  the  pure  heart  to  compre- 
hend the  right  course  of  action  nnd 
the  will  to  persevere  therein.  This, 
therefore. 

Is  not  a-day  of  trlnmpb :  It  Is  a  day  of 
dedication.  Here  muster,  Dot  the  forces 
of  party,  but  the  forces  Of  humanity. 
Hen's  hearts  wait  upon  ns :  men's  Uvea 
hanit  In  the  balance ;  men's  hopes  call 
upon  ns  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who 
shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who 
d«r«a  fall  to  try?  I  anmmon  all  honest 
men.  all  patriotic,  all  forward- looking 
- T  aide.     Ood  help   —    '   -'" 


Beoretarn     of    the     Savv. — Josephua 


Brcrftary    of    the    Interior. — Franklin 


The  records  of  the  members  of  the 
new  Cabinet  are  briefly  outlined  on 
another  page  (see  V,  The  Ifatiwuil 
Administration) . 

Foreitni  ReUtiona.— The  first  deoU- 
rations  of  policy  of  the  new  admin- 
istration had  to  do  with  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica the  change  of  administration  was 
regarded  ns  an  omen  of  a  change  id 
policy  toward  non-interference  in  the 
afTairs  of  South  and  Central  .America. 
It  was  essential,  in  view  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  Mexican  problem,  that 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  toward  the  Latin- 
American  republics  should  be  prompt- 
ly defined.  President  Wilson  issued 
on  March  11  a  statement  of  both 
warning  and  reassurance; 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  ad- 
mlnlatr--—     -""    "-     •-     —"■--—    "■- 


rndshlp  and  deaei 


RepnbllcB  of  Central  and  South 


and  soatalD  n 


,  If  they  win   but   counsel 


. jrderly  processes  of  just  government, 

baaed  upon  law  and  not  upon  arbitrary 
rtp   IrrcfTuiar  force  Wn   pan   have   no 

'mpathy  with  t 


the    power   of    government    I 


their  own  personal  Interests  or  ambi- 
tion. We  are  the  friend  of  peace  but  we 
know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or 
stable  peace  in  such  circumstances.  As 
friends,  therefore,  we  shall  prefer  those 
who  act  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
honor,  who  protect  private  rights  and 
respect  the  restraints  of  constitutional 
provision. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek 
in  Central  and  South  America  except 
the  lasting  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
the  two  continents,  the  security  of  gov- 
ernments intended  for  the  people,  and 
for  no  special  group  or  Interest,  and  the 
development  of  personal  and  trade  re- 
lationships between  the  two  continents 
which  shall  redound  to  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  both  and  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  neither. 

President  Wilson  repeated  this : 
pledge  in  the  most  important  of  his 
few  public  addresses,  before  tlie  South- 
ern Commercial  Conffress  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  Oct.  27,  which  dealt  gen- 
erally with  Latin-American  relations. 
"The  United  States,"  he  said,  "will 
never  again  seek  one  additional  foot 
of  territory  by  conquest.'* 

On  March  18  President  Wilson  took 
the  first  step  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
"dollar   diplomacy"   of   the  Taft   Ad- 
ministration by  announcing  the  with- 
drawal   of    the    United    States    from 
active    participation    in    the    Chinese 
loan    negotiations.      The  grounds   for 
this  abrupt  reversal  of  policy,  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Huntington 
Wilson,   First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,   on   March    19.   are   quoted   on 
another   page    (see  III,  International 
Relations).     In  April  Mr.  Bryan  or- 
dered an  inquiry  into  the  interest  of 
American  consular  officers  and  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  certain  enter- 
prises  connected    with    American    in- 
vestments    abroad,     particularly     in 
Latin- American  countries.     He  urged 
upon   the    President  the    advisability 
of  recalling  the  treaties  of  1911  with 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate   {A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  pp. 
65,  96-8;  1912,  pp.  80,  82).    Mr.  Wil- 
son has  not  definitely  taken  this  ac- 
tion, but  he   referred   in  his  Mobile 
address  to  the  hard  bargains  driven 
with  the  Latin-American  republics  in 
the  matter  of  loans  and  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  "to 
see  that  from  no  quarter  are  material 
interests  made  superior  to  human  lib- 
erty and  national  opportunity." 

The  relations  of  the  United  States 
with    Mexico.    Japan,   Creat    Britain 


Nicaragua,  and  other  countries  are 
reviewed  in  detail  elsewhere  (see  III, 
International  Relations ) .  The  most 
important  of  the  new  issues  of  the 
year  was  the  controversy  with  Japan, 
over  the  agricultural  property  rights 
of  Japanese  residents  in  California. 

The  Japanese  Question  in  Califor- 
nia.— Under  the  Naturalization  Act 
as  now  interpreted,  the  Japanese  are 
included  among  the  races  ineligible  to 
American  citizenship.  Japanese  im- 
migration, however,  has  never  been 
subjected  to  statutory  limitation.  The 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
iias  been  to  discourage  emigration, 
and  in  1908,  when  the  agitation  of 
California  for  the  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese lalx)rer8  was  at  its  height,  Japan 
voluntarily  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the 
United  States  which  were  confirmed 
by  special  declaration  three  years  later 
when  tlie  general  treaty  of  1911  was 
concluded  (.1.  Y.  7^.,  *1911,  p.  99). 
The  Japanese  population,  therefore, 
is  comparatively  small,  and,  like  the 
Chinese,  which  it  very  slightly  ex- 
ceeds, is  concentrated  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  California  alone  having  four- 
sevenths  of  all  the  Japanese  in  the 
country. 

The  Japanese  in  California  are 
largely  agricultural  laborers.  In  cer- 
tain localities  they  entirely  supplanted 
white  lal)or  on  farms  and  orchards, 
and,  being  saving  jnd  ambitious,  be- 
gan to  purchase  small  holdings  of 
agricultural  and  fruit  land.  By  1910, 
according  to  the  census  report,  there 
were  1,816  Japanese  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia, about  one-third  of  whom  were 
owners. 

On  April  4  Viscount  Chinda,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador,  informally  drew 
the  attention  af  the  Department  of 
State  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing or  leasing  of  land  by  aliens  not 
eligible  to  citizenship.  The  Federal 
Alien  Ownership  Act  of  1897  prohib- 
its ownership  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  aliens  not  eligible 
to  citizenship,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  Af- 
fect treaty  obligations  conferring  the 
right  to  own  and  hold  land  in  the 
United  States.  Several  states,  notably 
New  York  and  Texas,  have  prohibited 
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altogether  alien  ownership  of  real 
property;  Arizona  passed  a  similar 
law  in  1913;  and  as  a  universal  privi- 
lege to  own  and  hold  property  has 
been  granted  to  no  foreign  Power, 
general  state  legislation,  of  this  sort 
contravenes  none  of  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Japanese  protest  against  the  Califor- 
nia legislation  was  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  restriction  of  the 
prohibition  to  aliens  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship was  a  dijscrimi nation  against 
the  Japanese,  in  violation  of  the 
American-Japanese  treaty  of  1011. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  lower 
house  of  the  California  legislature  on 
April  15.  On  the  22d  President  Wil- 
son telegraphed  to  Governor  Johnson 
as   follows: 

I  appeal  with  the  utmost  confideDce  to 
the  people,  the  Governor  and  the  legis- 
lature of  California  to  act  in  the  matter 
now  under  consideration  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  from  any  point  of  view  be 
fairly  challenged  or  called  in  question. 
If  they  deem  It  necessary  to  exclude  all 
aliens  who  have  not  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens  from  the  privi- 
leges of  land  ownership,  they  can  do  so 
along  lines  already  followed  in  the  laws 
of  many  of  the  other  states  and  foreign 
countries,  including  Japan  herself. 

Governor  Johnson  replied  that  any 
act  passed,  while  it  would  relate  only 
to  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship, 
would  be  general  in  character,  and 
would  provide  specifically  against  the 
possibility  of  a  construction  affecting 
or  impairing  any  rights  secured  by 
treaty.  The  President  then  suggested 
that  Mr.  Bryan  proceed  to  Sacramento 
to  explain  to  the  Governor  and  legis- 
lature in  person  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Governor  John- 
son accepted  the  suggestion,  but  pro- 
ceeded on  April  24  to  prejudice  the 
issue  by  a  statement  upholding  the 
doctrine  of  state  rignis  and  criticiz- 
ing the  Federal  Government  for  in- 
terference in  California's  local  affairs. 
After  his  arrival  in  Sacramento  on 
April  28  Mr.  Bryan  met  the  Governor 
and  legislature  in  three  secret  con- 
ferences. He  endeavored  to  secure  the 
postponement  of  all  land-tenure  leg- 
islation and  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  new  treaty  with  Japan.  The 
most  he  was  able  to  secure  was  the 
substitution  for  the  pending  measure 
of  a  new  bill  drafted  by  Attorney- 
General     Webb.       President     Wilson 


warned  the  Governor  that  the  Webb 
bill,  notwithstanding  its  careful  lan- 
guage, would  "involve  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  on  the  question  of  treaty 
rights,  and  bring  on  what  might  be 
long  and  delicate  litigation."  The 
measure '  was  nevertheless  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  on 
May  3,  and  received  the  Governor's 
siijnature  on  the  1 9th,  going  into 
effect  on  Aug.   17. 

The  Webb  Alien  Land-Holding  Act 
eliminntos  the  objectionable  phrase 
"ineligible  to  citizenship,"  but  pre- 
serves its  effect  by  providing  that  all 
aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  may  ac- 
quire and  hold  land  on  lae  same  terms 
as  citizens,  while  all  other  aliens  are 
limited  to  the  rights  specifically  se- 
cured to  them  by  treaty.  With  regard 
to  the  Japanese  the  Act  enacted  the 
specific  limitations  of  the  treaty  of 
1911  which  omits  all  mention  of  land 
ownership  as  one  of  the  rights  mutu- 
ally accorded  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  two  nations.  The  treaty 
reads: 

Citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  have  lib- 
erty ...  to  own  or  lease  and  occupy 
houses,  manufactories,  warehouses  and 
shops  ...  to  lease  land  for  residential 
and  commercial  purposes.  .  .  . 

The  Japanese  are  thus  prohibited 
from  the  ownership  of  agricultural 
land,  while  they  are  permitted  to  own 
real  property  used  for  residence  or 
commercial  purposes.  Present  hold- 
ings of  ineligible  aliens,  however,  are 
not  affected,  but  the  owners  are  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  sell  or  devise 
their  real  property  to  other  aliens  of 
the  same  class.  Leases  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  ineligible  aliens  are  per- 
mitted for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  The  Department  of  State  holds 
that  the  Webb  Act  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  Japanese  Treaty;  the  protests 
of  Japan,  reviewed  on  another  page 
(see  III,  International  Relations)  y 
are  based  on  the  demand  of  national 
honor  and  have  involved  the  delicate 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  American  citizenship. 

The  Philippine  Policy.— The  policy 
of  the  Democratic  Administration  to- 
ward the  Philippine  Islands  his  been 
clearly  defined  and  sharply  criticized. 
It  was  broadly  stated  in  the  inaug- 
ural  address    of   the    new    Governor- 
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General,  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  at 
Manila  on  Oct.  7,  quoted  at  lenorth 
on  another  page  (see  VIII,  Territories 
and  Dependencies),  and  more  defi- 
nitely by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  2.  The 
President  said: 

We  must  hold  steadily  in  view  their 
ultimate  independence,  and  we  must  move 
toward  the  time  of  that  independence  as 
steadily  as  the  way  can  be  cleared  and 
the  foundations  thoughtfully  and  perma- 
nently laid.  Acting  under  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  Con- 
gress, I  have  already  accorded  the  peo- 
61e  of  the  Islands  a  majority  in  both 
onses  of  their  legislative  body  by  ap- 
pointing five  instead  of  four  native  citi- 
Eens  to  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion I  believe  that  in  this  wav  we  shall 
make  proof  of  their  capacity  in  counsel 
and  their  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  and  that  the 
success  of  this  step  will  be  sure  to  clear 
our  view  for  the  steps  which  are  to  fol- 
low. 

Step  by  step  we  should  extend  and 
perfect  the  system  of  self-government  in 
the  Islands,  making  test  of  them  and 
modifying  them  as  experience  discloses 
their  successes  and  their  failures ;  that 
we  should  more  and  more  put  under  the 
control  of  the  native  citizens  of  the  ar- 
chipelago the  essential  instruments  of 
their  life,  their  local  instrumentalities  of 
government,  their  schools,  all  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  communities,  and 
so  by  counsel  and  experience  set  up  a 
government  which  all  the  world  will  see 
to  be  suitable  to  a  people  whose  affairs 
are   under   their  own   control. 

The  new  policy  has  been  criticized  by 
an  influential  section  of  the  press  and 
by  President  Taft,  Dean  C.  Worces- 
ter, W.  Cameron  Forbes,  and  others 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  Philip- 
pine   conditions.      They    assert    that 


will  only  discredit  and  incommode 
the  eflForts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Islands. 

The    Newspaper   Publicity   Law. — 
Pending  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  suits  brought  by 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and    Morning   Telegraph   to  test  the 
validity   of    the   newspaper    publicity 
law  of  Aug.  24,  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  788),  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
suspended  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  Taft  Administration  by  tacit 
consent  of  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock.   One  of  the  first  official  acts  of 
Mr.  Burleson,  however,  was  to  issue 
on    March    8   an  order   directing  en- 
forcement, accompanied  by  a  warning 
that  newspapers  refusing  to  file  with 
the  Government  and  publish  the  pre- 
scribed statements  of  circulation  and 
ownership  would  be  excluded  from  the 
mails.      About    90    per    cent,    of   the 
newspapers  affected  complied  with  the 
law  before  Mr.  Burleson's  order  was 
invalidated    on    March    17    by    a    re- 
straining order   pending  the   Court's 
decision     granted     bj-     the     Supreme 
Court  on  the  application  of  the  Jour- 
nal   of   Commerce.     On   June   10   the 
Court  handed  down  a  unanimous  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,   interpreting  its  publicity 
provision  not  as  an  exertion  of  legis- 
lative power  to  regulate  the  press,  or 
to  curtail  its  freedom,  but  as  merely 
imposing  supplemental  conditions  un- 
der  whicli    j)rivileges   to   second-class 
mail    service   may    be    enjoyed,    since 
failure  to  comply  with  this  provision 


during  his  three  months  in  the  Philip-    is  not  punished  by  exclusion  from  the 
pines,  Mr.  Harrison  has  removed  sev-         *"  "     '*  ^       '    '  ^ 

eral  of  the  capable  and  experienced 
Americans  in  charge  of  bureaus  of 
the  insular  government,  notably  the 
bureaus  of  customs,  internal  revenue, 
public  lands  and  health.  Some  of 
these  offices  he  has  filled  with  natives, 
others  with  inexperienced  Americans 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  Islands. 
He  has  sought  his  inforniation  from 
native  advisers,  ignoring  the  counsels 
of  the  experienced  American  officials. 
Mr.  Taft  has  warned  the  Administra- 
tion in  recent  speeches  of  the  grave 
dangers  of  the  new  policy,  declaring 
that  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  ready 
for  independence  for  at  least  two 
generations   and  that   the  raising   of 


delusive  hopes  of  early  independence   cently    appointed    Commissioner-Gen 


mails  generally,  but  only  from  second- 
class  privileges. 

The  Diggs  -  Caminetti  Case.  — The 
first  serious  embarrassment  of  the 
Administration  arose  from  an  inter- 
ference by  Attorney-General  McRey- 
nolds  with  the  course  of  justice  in 
certain  cases  pending  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  San  Francisco.  The 
most  important  of  these  cases  in- 
volved two  young  married  men  of 
prominent  families,  Maury  I.  Diggs 
and  F.  Drew  Caminetti,  indicted  un- 
der the  Mann  White-Slave  Act  for 
inducing  two  yoimg  girls  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  elope  with  them  to  Reno, 
Nev.  The  father  of  one  of  the  de- 
fendants was  Anthony  Caminetti,  re- 
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eral  of  Immigration,  and  in  order  that 
Mr.  Caminetti  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  trial  of  his  son  without 
interference  with  the  duties  of  his 
office,  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
McReynolds  in  June  to  order  a  post- 


lecture  tour  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bryan 
as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  salary  as 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  first  of  these  lectures,  in  a 
small  town  in  North  Carolina  on 
July  13,  Mr.  Bryan  explained  hjs  ac- 
ceptance of  his  usual  fee  as  follows: 


ponement  of  the   trial  until  the   Oc-        i  find  it  necessary  to  lecture  in  order 

tober  term.     On  the   receipt  of  this  to  supplement  the  salary  which  I  receive 

ordpr    on    Junp    21     .Tohn    T.     \fpNfth  ^^^^  t"*®  Government,  the  salary  not  be- 

oraer   on   June   zi,  jonn   l^.   McjNab,  ,      sufficient  to  cover  my  expenses.    As 

U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  San  Fran-  i  fiave  lectured  for  18  years,  this  method 

Cisco,   teleirraphed   his  resignation  to  of  adding  to  mv  income  Is  the  most  nat- 

President  Wilson  with  a  statement  ft'\'.%°*tXl,7fe(ritImate-.  ""*  *  "'*"" 
which  first  brought  the  facts  into  pub-  ^  ,  ,  x,  .  i  x*  . 
lie  notice.  The  postponement  had  ^^  reply  to  a  scatiiing  resolution  in- 
been  ordered,  he  said,  after  he  had  troduced  m  the  Senate  by  Senator 
advised  the  Department  of  Justice  of  Bristow  (Kans.)  Mr.  Bryan  further 
attempts  to  corrupt  the  Government  explained  his  attitude  thus: 
witnesses  and  of  the  public  boasts  of  ^^y  earning  capacity  has  been  large, 
f^.'^n/io  ^4  ♦K^  ^«f«n^«»4^a  ♦Uo*^  4^u^  ^^^  1  hsvc  msde  not  only  all  Income  suf- 
friends    of    the   defendants    that    the  Anient  for  my  Immediate  needs,  but  have 

prosecution  would  be  deferred  through  saved    on    an    average    something   more 

influence   at    Washington.      President  ihan  $10,000  a  year.  .  .      I  am  willing 

Wilson   accepted  Mr.   McNab's   resig-  ^"erlv/Trom^ tLrUu^T^  '$4o!SoO 

nation    without  comment,    and   began  more    for    the  privilege   or    serving   the 

an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  country  In  this  office  during  the  coming 

^e  Au        ^  *  i.     *  u-  u   cj  four. years  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  believe  that 

of  the  postponement,   for   which   Sec-  fair-minded  people  will  ask  It  of  me.  .  .  . 

retary  Wilson  assumed  full  responsi-  In   devoting  a   part  of  my   vacation   to 

''""•'I.m"  mT  24  the  President  {^^--^^f^.  L'd°l''gL°/e  lI?'f'eaV'^fe^? 
assured  Mr.  McKeynolds  of  his  entire  that  any  unbiassed  person  will  criticise 
confidence  that  the  Attorney-Genera Fs  me  when  he  knows  the  facts, 
course  was  prompted  by  "sound  and  Although  his  enterprise  was  widely 
impartial  judgment  and  a  clear  in-  condemned  by  newspapers  and  in- 
stinct for  what  was  fair  and  right."  dividuals  of  all  parties  as  a  degra- 
but  added  that  "what  we  may  tliink  dation  of  his  office  and  a  flagrant 
of  what  has  been  done  does  not  re-  neglect  of  its  duties  in  the  existing 
lieve  us  of  the  obligation  to  press  relations  of  the  United  States  with' 
these  cases  with  the  utmost  diligence  Japan  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Bryan  lectured 
and  energy."  The  cases  were  accord-  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit  during  the 
ingly  brought  to  trial  in  August,  greater  part  of  the  summer.  After 
Both  defendants  were  convicted,  and  concluding  his  season  on  Sept.  20,  Mr. 
on  Sept.  17  Diggs  was  sentenced  to  Bryan  estimated  the  net  receipts 
two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  from  his  lectures  at  something  over 
of  $2,000  and  Caminetti  to  18  months'  $6,500  and  reiterated  his  determina- 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1,500.  tion  to  continue  to  lecture  as  long  as 
Mr.  Bryan's  Lectures. — The  criti-  he  should  "deem  it  desirable  or  neces- 
cism  of  Mr.  McReynolds'  indiscretion  safy  to  do  so."  It  was  annoimced  in 
in  the  Diggs-Caminetti  case,  however,  December  that  Vice-President  Mar- 
was  exceeded  in  volume  and  severity  shall  is  to  follow  his  example  during 
by  the  comments  of  the  press  on  a  the  season  of   1914. 


THE  SIXTY-THIBD  CONGBESS 


OBOANIZATION  ^^S  vote  of  the  Vice-President  to  six. 

The  best  information  available  at  the 
close  of  the  year  gave  the  Democrats 
49  members  and  the  Republicans  45, 
with  the  two  Illinois  seats  in  doubt 
{A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  160).  A  coali- 
tion between  the  Democrats  and  Pro- 
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RepresentAtion  of  Parties.  —  The 
state  elections  of  1912  assured  to  the 
Democrats  control  of  the  Senate  in 
the  Sixty-third  Congress  by  a  major- 
ity variously  estimated  from  the  cast- 


gressives  in  New  Hampshire,  however, 
elected  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
the  contest  in  Illinois,  where  the  Pro- 
gressives again  held  the  balance  of 
power,  was  decided  by  the  election  of 
one  Democrat  and  one  Republican. 
The  Democrats,  therefore,  have  51 
seats  in  the  Senate,  the  Republicans 
have  44,  and  there  is  one  Progressive, 
Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington. 
One  of  the  Democratic  seats  has  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Senator 
Johnston  of  Alabama  in  August  (see 
The  Firfit  Session,  infra). 

Under  the  Apportionment  Act  of 
1911  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  increased  in  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  from  391  to  436. 
The  Democx^)^,  with  291  seats,  have 
more  than  double  the  combined  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  other  parties. 
According  to  the  official  classification 
of  the  Congressional  Directory,  the 
remaining  seats  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Republicans,  127;  Progres- 
sive Republicans,  7;  Progressives,  9; 
and  Independent,  1.  (See  also  V,  The 
Natiofial  Administration.) 

Special  Session  of  the  Senate. — ^At 
noon  on  March  4  the  Senate  of  the 
new  Congress  was  convened  in  special 
session  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Democratic  Administration.  It  re- 
mained at  the  disposal  of  President 
Wilson  for  the  confirmation  of  execu- 
tive nominations  until  the  17th.  At 
the  same  time  the  Democratic  major- 
ity undertook  the  organization  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  result  that  the  entire 
slate  of  committee  assignments  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  approved 
before  the  final  adjournment. 

Organization  of  the  Senate. — With- 
in the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  the  radical  or  progressive  ele- 
ment was  in  full  control.  In  the  first 
caucus,  on  March  5,  the  conservatives 
surrendered  the  party  leadership  held 
during  the  Sixty-second  Congress  by 
Senator  Thos.  S.  Martin  (Va.). 
John  W.  Kern  (Ind.),  Mr.  Bryan's 
running  mate  in  1908,  was  elected 
without  opposition  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Democratic  caucus,  which 
carries  with  it  fioor  leadership  in  the 
Senate.  The  caucus  on  March  6 
created  a  new  "steering  committee"  of 
nine  members  and  delegated  to  it  ex- 
tensive general  powers  of  direction 
over  the  work  of  the  party   in  the 


Senate.  In  a  second  caucus  on  March 
6  seven  progressives  were  elected  on 
Mr.  Kern's  nomination  to  this  most 
influential  body:  Mr.  Kern  (chairman 
ew  officio),  6.  E.  Chamberlain  (Ore.), 
R.  L.  Owen  (Okla.),  J.  A.  O'Glormaii 
(N.  Y.),  Hoke  Smith  (Ga.),  Luke  Lea 
(Tenn.),  and  Alva  Thomas  (Col.). 
The  two  representatives  of  the  con- 
servatives are  Thos.  W.  Martin  (Va.) 
and  James  P.  Clarke    (Ark.). 

The  first  important  task  of  the 
steering  committee  was  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Democratic  members  to 
the  committees  of  the  Senate.  At  the 
outset  they  were  confronted  with  an 
agitation  on  the  part  of  certain  ex- 
treme radicals  for  the  abolition  of  the 
seniority  rule  in  the  assignment  of 
chairmanships,  on  which  the  caucus 
had  failed  to  take  action.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  in  general  the 
seniority  rule  should  be  respected  in 
so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  the 
assignment  of  a  safe  majority  of 
progressive  Democrats  to  each  Senate 
committee.  Against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  extreme  radicals,  the 
steering  committee  enforced  their  de- 
cision in  the  confirmation  of  Senator 
Simmons  (N.  C.)  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
charge  of  tariff  legislation,  giving 
him  nine  colleagues  from  the  ranks 
of  the  progressive  Democrats.  The 
committee  set  aside  the  seniority 
rule  only  in  the  substitution  of  Sena- 
tor Martin  (Va.)  for  Senator  Tillman 
( S.  C. )  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  justifying  the  ex- 
ception by  reference  to  the  condition  of 
Senator  Tillman's  health.  The  Demo- 
cratic assignments  were  confirmed  in 
caucus  on  March  15  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Senate  completed  the  election 
of  the  committees.  The  list  con- 
tained a  new  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  created  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  to  relieve  the  (Ik>mmittee 
on  Finance  of  the  impending  currency 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Cuban 
Relations  was  discontinued.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees and  of  the  membership  of 
certain  important  committees  is  given 
on  another  page  (see  V,  The^National 
Administration), 

The  Senate  Democrats  in  caucus  on 
April    8    adopted    a    number    of    im- 
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portant  caucus  rules  designed  to  limit 
the  hitherto  autocratic  power  of  the 
chairmen  of  committees.  The  new 
rules  empowered  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  afiy  committee 
to  call  the  committee  in  session,  to 
appoint  all  conferees,  and  to  name  all 
sub-committees,  powers  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  chairman  exclusively. 
The  power  of  appointment  to  the 
steering  committee  was  at  the  same 
time  transferred  from  the  caucus 
chairman  to  the  caucus,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  steering  committee  in 
filling  vacancies  in  committees  was 
reduced  to  the  selection  and  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  the  caucus  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

The  progressive  Democrats  unex- 
pectedly conceded  the  titular  honor 
of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
conservatives  in  the  party.  The  honbr 
was  expected  to  go  without  opposition 
to  Senator  A.  O.  Bacon  (Ga.),,  a 
moderate  conservative,  who  had  exer- 
cised the  duties  of  the  office  alter- 
nately with  Senator  Gallinger  (N.  H.) 
since  the  death  of  Vice-President 
Sherman  in  October,  1912.  Senator 
Bacon  was  defeated  in  caucus  on 
March  7  by  a  vote  of  14  to  27  by 
James  P.  Clarke  (Ark.),  a  candidate 
proposed  without  previous  warning 
by  Senator  0*Gorman  (N.  Y.).  It 
was  alleged  that  the  election  was  a 
test  of  strength  between  Senator 
0'Gk>rman  and  Hoke  Smith  (Ga.), 
Senator  Bacon's  colleague  and  chief 
sponsor,  both  of  whom  aspired  to  be 
regarded  as  the  President's  spokes- 
man in  the  Senate.  As  a  consequence 
Senator  Smith  immediately  offered 
his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  but  was  induced 
later  to  withdraw  it.  In  the  Senate 
on  March  13  Senator  Clarke  was 
elected  President  pro  tempore  by  a 
vote  of  41  to  18  for  Senator  Gallinger, 
the  Republican  nominee. 

The  Senate  Republicans  in  caucus 
on  March  5  elected  Senator  Gallinger 
as  floor  leader.  The  Republican  as- 
signments to  the  Senate  committees 
were  made  by  a  committee  on  com- 
mittees under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Warren  (Wyo.). 

Oisanization  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
retentAtiyes.— The  initial  steps  in  the 
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organization  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  taken  in  a  caucus  of 
270  members  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority on  March  5.  Here  the  moderate 
conservatives  assumed  complete  com- 
mand and  established  a  harmony  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  conflict  of 
tendencies  within  the  Senate  Democ- 
racy. Without  a  dissenting  voice  the 
caucus  chose  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
(Pa.)  to  succeed  Mr.  Burleson  as 
chairman  of  the  caucus,  reelected  Os- 
car W.  Underwood  (Ala.)  as  floor 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  House,  and 
renominated  Champ  Clark  (Mo.)  as 
the  party's  candidate  for  Speaker.  It 
continued  as  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic representation  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  11  members 
of  the  former  committee  reelected  to 
the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  sup- 
plied the  three  vacancies  with  mem- 
bers in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of 
their  colleagues.  The  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  perform  for  the  party  in 
the  House  most  of  the  functions  of 
the  "steering  committee"  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democrats.  Hence  the  caucus  at 
once  ensured  the  continuity  of  the 
tariff  policy  of  the  party  in  the  House 
and  committed  the  party  to  a  general 
policy  of  moderate  conservatism. 

The  same  caucus  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  no  member  of  the  11  so- 
called  "big"  committees  of  the  House 
— ^Agriculture,  Appropriations,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Military 
Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Post  Offices, 
and  Rivers  and  Harbors — should  be 
allowed  to  serve  on  any  other  House 
committee.  In  their  capacity  as  a 
committee  on  committees,  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  decided  to  complete 
committee  assignments  only  as  the 
committees  were  required  for  the 
actual  work  of  the  House.  Hence  for 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  only  committees 
organized  were  those  on  Accounts,  En- 
rolled Bills,  Mileage,  Rules,  and  Ways 
and  Means,  all  of  which  were  elected 
on  April  10.  The  election  of  the 
other  committees  was  completed  on 
June  3.  The  list  contains  new  Com- 
mittees on  Roads  and  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.     A  com- 


|>lete  list  of  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees and  of  the  membership  of 
certain  important  committees  is  given 
on  another  page  (see  V,  The  National 
Administration) . 

The  Progressive  Party. — Fourteen 
Progressives  and  Progressive  Repub- 
licans in  open  conference  on  April  4 
formed  a  third  party  organization. 
Victor  Murdock  (Kans.)  was  chosen 
floor  leader  and  Progressive  candidate 
for  the  office  of  speaker.  Through  ar- 
rangement with  the  Republican  floor 
leader,  James  R.  Mann  (111.))  the 
Progressives  as  such  obtained  repre- 
sentation on  14  House  Committees. 
The  party  is  therefore  recognized  as 
an  independent  organization,  but  its 
voting  strength  has  -been  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  The  true  "progres- 
sives" in  the  House  minority,  those 
who  were  classed  as  "insurgents"  in 
1911  and  their  successors,  nimiber  at 
least  two  score.  The  supporters  of 
Mr.  Murdock  have  rarely  been  more 
than  half  as  many  and  the  nominal 
members  of  the  Progressive  party 
have  shown  little  indication  of  con- 
sistency of  purpose  or  power  of  con- 
certed action. 

The  Speakership.^ — ^The  election  to 
the  speakership  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  session  on  April  7  resulted  in 
the  reelection  of  Champ  Clark  by  a 
vote  of  272.  James  R.  Mann,  the 
Republican  candidate,  received  111 
votes;  Victor  Murdock,  18;  Henry  A. 
Cooper  ,  ( Wis. ) ,  four ;  and  John  A. 
Nelson  (Wis.),  one.  The  vote  for  the 
three  minor  candidates  was  an  early 
illustration  of  the  incoherence  of  the 
Progressive  organization. 

The  Open  Caucus. — In  the  adoption 
of  the  "open  caucus"  the  Progressive 
and  Republican  parties  in  the  House 
have  introduced  an  important  change 
in  Congressional  party  management. 
All  the  conferences  of  the  Progres- 
sives have  been  open  to  the  public. 
The  principle  of  the  open  caucus  was 
approved  by  a  Republican  caucus  on 
April  17,  with  the  reservation  that 
secret  sessions  may  be  ordered  by 
majority  vote  of  the  party.  The 
Democrats,  however,  in  caucus  on 
April  8,  defeated  a  resolution  for  the 
adoption  of  the  open  caucus  by  a 
vote  of  164  to  84,  although  the  pro- 
posal was  said  to  be  favored  by  the 
President. 


The  Rules  of  Congress. — ^During  its 
first  session  the  new  Congress  made 
practically  no  change  in  the  rules. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  ten- 
tatively the  House  rules  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  with  the  exception- 
of  Rule  XXXI  relating  to  the  draw- 
ing of  seats  in  the  hall  of  the  House, 
a  custom  abandoned  because  of  the 
substitution  of  benches  for  the  old 
chairs  and  desks  to  accommodate  the 
increased  membership.  It  was  under- 
stood that  eventually  the  rules  would 
be  considerably  modified,  but  the  only 
subsequent  changes  were  in  Rules  X 
and  XI,  creating  new  committees  on 
roads  and  on  expenditures  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  defining 
their  duties. 

THE  FIRST  SESSION 

President  Wilson  announced  short- 
ly after  his  election  in  November, 
1912,  that  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
would  be  called  in  extra  session  be- 
fore April  15,  1913,  to  revise  the 
tariff  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  party 
(A.  r.  B.,  1912,  p.  44).  In  Febru- 
ary Mr.  Wilson  fixed  upon  April  1 
as  the  date  of  opening,  but  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Underwood  and  to 
give  more  time  for  the  framing  of 
the  tariff  legislation,  the  President's 
formal  proclamation  of  March  17 
convoked  Congress  on  April  7.  The 
Underwood  Tariff  bill  was  introduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session ;  it  was 
followed  on  June  27  by  the  Owen- 
Glass  Federal  Reserve  bill  for  the  re- 
form of  the  banking  and  currency 
system.  The  record  of  the  session 
apart  from  these  two  measures  is 
reviewed  in  the  following  paragraphs,, 
while  the  momentous  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary legislation  is  reserved  for  subse- 
quent consideration.  ( See  also  V,  The 
National  Administration.) 

Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes. — 
Apart  from  the  Tariff  Act,  the  chief 
piece  of  legislation  of  the  first  session 
was  an  Act  providing  for  mediation, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labor 
disputes  on  interstate  carriers,  a  bill 
for  which  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Newlands  on  June  10 
(S.  2517,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  It 
was  designed  to  supersede  the  Erdman 
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Act  of  June  1,  1898,  the  machinery  of 
which  was  repudiated  in  the  wage  dis- 
pute between  the  eastern  railroads  and 
their  locomotive  firemen  early  in  the 
year  ( see  XVII,  Labor) .  The  Newlands 
bill  created  a  Boards  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  of  three  members,  which 
was  empowered  at  the  request  of 
either  party  to  a  controversy  concern- 
ing wages,  hours  or  conditions  of 
labor,  to  attempt  to  brine  about  an 
amicable  settlement,  or,  if  unsuccess- 
ful in  adjusting  the  dispute  by  medi 


the  measure  President  Taft  refused  to 
approve  (see  The  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress^ supra).  It  prescribes  at  least 
two  watches  for  sailors  and  three 
watches  for  firemen,  oilers,  and  water- 
tenders  at  sea  and  a  nine-hour  day  in 
port  without  unnecessary  work  on 
Sundays  or  holidays;  payment  of 
wages  on  demand  in  home  or  foreign 
ports  within  certain  specified  periods; 
and  minimum  forecastle  space,  wash- 
ing accommodations  and  allowances 
of  water  and  butter.    It  provides  that 


ation  and  conciliation,  to  endeavor  to '  seamen  in  one  department  shall  not 
persuade  the  parties  to  submit  their  I  be  required  to  do  duty  in  another  de- 
differences  to  arbitration;  or,  in  cases!  partment  except  in  emergency  and 
in    which    an   interruption   of    trafiic    that  seamen  may  call  for  a  survey  in 


is  imminent,  to  proffer  its  services, 
to  the  parties  without  invitation. 
The  bill  provided  that  boards  of  arbi 


a  foreign  port.  No  vessel  of  100  tons 
gross  and  upward  except  those  navi- 
gating rivers  exclusively  is  to  be  per- 


tration  appointed  under  the  Act  mitted  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United 
should  consist,  at  the  option  of  the  |  States  unless  75  per  cent,  of  the  crew 
parties,  of  three  or  six  arbitrators, ,  in  each  department  are  able  to  under- 
appointed  in  the  usual  way ;  but  the  stand  any  order  given  by  the  officers 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  |  and  H5  j)er  cent,  of  the  crew  ( in  the 
was  empowered  to  appoint  the  third  I  fourth  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
arbitrator  of  a  board  of  three  in  five  j  Act,  rising  from  40  per  cent,  in  the 
days,    or    the    two    independent    arbi-    first  year)  are  rated  as  able  seamen; 


trators  of  a  board  of  six  in  15  days, 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  arbi- 
trators appointed  by  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  in  case  of  their  failure 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  26.  At  the  instance  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  a  substitute  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton (Ala.)  providing  for  boards  of 
arbitration  of  nine  members  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  instead  of  under  an 
independent  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation.  The  Newlands  bill,  how- 
ever, was  enacted  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  July  15  (Public,  No.  6) 
in  order  to  avert  a  threatened  strike 
of  trainmen  and  conductors  on  the 
eastern  railroads,  whose  dispute  was 
the  first  arbitrated  under  the  Act. 
(See  also  XVII,  Labor;  and  XXII, 
Railroads.) 

The  Seamen's  Bill.— A  bill  to  abol- 
ish arrest  and  imprisonment  as  a  pen- 
alty for  desertion  and  otherwise  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  seamen  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  (S.  136, 
63d  Cong.,  1st  sess. ),  introduced  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Oct.  26.  This  bill  is  much 
more   drastic   in   its   provisions   than 


furthermore,  no  vessel  carrying  pas- 
sengers, except  those  navigating  rivers 
and  harbors  exclusively,  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  any  port  of  the  United 
States  without  lifeboat  accommoda- 
tion sufficient  for  every  passenger  and 
everv  member  of  the  crew  and  a  suf- 
ficient  crew  to  man  each  lifeboat  with 
not  less  than  two  able  seamen  drilled 
in  the  handling  and  lowering  of  life- 
boats. The  bill  abolishes  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  deser- 
tion and  provides  for  the  abrogation 
of  treaties  and  the  repeal  of  statutes 
under  which  deserting  seamen  are  ar- 
rested, detained  and  surrendered  back 
to  the  vessel;  it  prohibits  also  cor- 
poral punishment  for  disobedience. 
Protests  against  the  measure  filed 
with  the  House  Committee  on  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  represent 
that  it  is  subversive  of  all  discipline 
and  in  its  requirements  for  lifeboats 
and  crews  likely  to  be  totally  destruc- 
tive of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Appropriation  Acts. — The  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  (see  The  Sixty-second 
Congress,  supra)  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  June  23.  The  rider 
exempting  lalM)r  unions  and  farmers* 
organizations  from  prosecution  under 
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the  Sherman  Act  which  Mr.  Taft 
characterized  as  "class  legislation  of 
the  most  vicious  sort"  was  univer- 
sally condemned;  nevertheless,  the 
Senate  in  passing  the  bill  on  May  7 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  32  a  mo- 
tion by  Senator  Gallinger  (N.  H.) 
to  strike  out  the  offending  clause. 
Mr.  Wilson  palliated  his  approval  of 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  while  he 
would  have  vetoed  the  exemption 
clause  if  it  could  have  been  separated 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  bill,  it  could  in 
no  wise  embarrass  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  limita- 
tion was  intended  as  either  an  amend- 
ment or  an  interpretation  of  the  anti- 
trust law,  but  merely  as  an  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  .  .  ,  not 
intended   to  touch  anything  but   the  ex- 

?)enditure  of  a  single  small  additional 
und.  I  can  assure  the  country  that  this 
Item  will  neither  limit  nor  embarrass 
the  actions  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Other  appropriations  supply  the  Depart- 
ment with  abundant  funds  to  enforce  the 
law. 

An  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Oct.  22.  The  chief  importance  of 
the  bill  lay  in  two  riders,  one  abol- 
ishing the  Commerce  Court  (see 
infra)  and  the  other  exempting  from 
civil-service  regulations  U.  S.  deputy 
marshals  and  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  the  latter  a  class  of 
officials  vastly  increased  in  numbers 
and  importance  by  the  establishment 
of  the  income  tax.  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
fended his  approval  of  the  exemption, 
which  was  widely  criticised  as  a  raid 
on  the  merit  system  (see  V,  Civil 
Service),  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  fact  that  the  offices  of 
deputy  collector  and  deputy  marshal 
were  never  intended  to  be  included  under 
the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  clvll- 
service  law.  The  control  of  the  whole 
method  and  spirit  of  the  administration 
of  the  proviso  In  this  bill  which  con- 
cerns the  appointment  of  these  officers  is 
no  less  entirely  in  my  hands  than  it  was 
before  the  bill  became  law  .  .  .  and 
there  Is  no  danger  that  the  spoils  prin- 
ciple will  creep  in  with  my  approval  or 
connivance. 

Abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court. — 
After  four  years  of  precarious  exist- 
ence the  Commerce  Court  created  by 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1909  was  abolished 
on  Dec.  31.  The  House  Democrats  in 
caucus  on  June  25  resolved  "that  the 
Commerce  Court  be  immediately  abol- 


ished during  the  present  session"  and 
directed  the  Committee  on  Rules  "to 
bring  into  the  House  a  rule  making 
in  order  appropriate  legislation  for 
such  purpose  on  any  appropriation 
bill  during  the  present  session."  Ac- 
cordingly the  Committee  agreed  to 
the  incorporation  in  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  bill  of  a  specific 
provision  abolishing  the  Court  and 
vesting  its  jurisdiction  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Courts.  Before  passing  the 
bill  on  Sept.  9  the  House  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  180  to  78  an  amendment 
off'ered  by  Mr.  Bartlett  (Ga.)  to  legis- 
late the  judges  out  of  office  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  five  additional  Cir- 
cuit Court  judges  for  service  in  the 
Commerce  Court.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, struck  out  this  amendment  and 
provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
judges  on  the  general  bench  for  cir- 
cuit and  district  court  assignments. 
On  the  insistence  of  the  President  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  the 
judges,  the  House  agreed  in  confer- 
ence to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment. — ^Less 
than  a  year  after  us  submission  to 
the  states,  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors, received  its  thirty-sixth  ratifica- 
tion on  May  9,  and  was  formally  pro- 
claimed by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
on  May  31  (see  also  II,  Popular  Oov- 
ernment ) .  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  states  adopted  this  extension  of 
popular  government  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  slow  progress  of 
the  income  tax  amendment  submitted 
in  1909  and  proclaimed  three  months 
before  ( see  The  Sixty-second  Congress, 
supra).  The  text  of  the  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

AuTiCLE  XVII.  The  Senate  of  the 
I'nited  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  state,  elected  by  the 

geople  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each 
onator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  elec- 
tors In  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  state  in  the  Senate,  the 
executive  authority  of  such  state  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  va- 
cancies :  Provided,  That  the  legislature 
of  any  state  may  empower  the  executive 
thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments 
until  the  people  fill  tnc  vacancies  by  elec- 
tion as  the  legislature  may  direct. 
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This  amendment  shall  not  be  con- 
fltmed  as  to  effect  the  election  or  term 
of  any  Senator  chosen  before  It  becomes 
▼alid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  various 
states  were  as  follows: 

1912 

Arizona,  June  3  Minnesota,  June  10 

Massachusetts,  May 
22 


1919 


Arkansas.  Apr.  14 
(California,  Jan.  28 
Colorado,  Feb.  13 
Connecticut,  Apr.  15 
Idaho.  Jan.  31 
Illinois.  Feb.  13 
Indiana.  Mar.  6 
Iowa,  Feb.  6 
Kansas.  Jan.  17 
Maine.  Feb.  20 
Michigan.  Jan.  28 
Missouri,  Mar.  7 
Montana.  Feb.  7 
Nebraska,  Feb.  5 
Nevada.  Feb.  19 
New  Hampshire,  Feb. 

21 
New  Jersey,  Mar.  18 
New  Mexico,  Mar.  15 
New  York.  Jan.  15 


North  Carolina,  Jan. 

25 
North  Dakota,  Feb. 

18 
Ohio.  Feb.  25 
Oklahoma,  Feb.  24 
()ri>gon,  Jan.  23 
Pennsylvania,  Apr. 

15 
South  Dakota,  Feb. 

27 
Tennessee,  Apr.  1 
Texas,  Feb.  7 
Vermont.  Feb.  19 
Washington,  Feb.  7 
West  Virginia,  Feb. 

4 
Wisconsin,  May  9 
Wyoming,  Feb.  11 


The  first  Senator  elected  by  popular 
vote  was  Augustus  0.  Bacon  (Dem.), 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  Georgia  in 
a  special  election  on  July  15  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  the  term  expiring  in 
1919. 

The  Alabama  Senatorship  —  The 
death  of  Senator  Joseph  F.  Johnston 
of  Alabama  on  Aug.  8  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  state  Governor 
under  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to 
appoint  a  successor  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  a  Senator  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
amendment.  Governor  O'Neal  on 
Aug.  12  nominated  Representative 
Henry  D.  Clayton  for  the  remainder 
of  Senator  Johnston's  term,  ending 
March  3,  1915,  defending  his  right 
to  make  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment was  not  to  be  "so  construed  as 
to  effect  the  election  or  term  of  any 
Senator  chosen  before  it  became  valid 
as  part  of  the  Constitution."  Many 
of  the  Senate  leaders,  however,  held 
that  a  special  election  should  have 
been  called  to  empower  the  Governor 
to  make  the  nomination,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  refused  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Clayton's  appointment.  Mr. 
Clajrton  resigned  the  appointment  in 
October  in  response  to  the  request  of 


President  Wilson  that  he  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  assist  the  President 
in  carrying  out  a  programme  of  anti- 
trust legislation  projected  for  the  next 
session  and  the  next  Congress.  Gov- 
ernor O'Neal  on  Nov.  17  appointed 
Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birm- 
ingham NeiMy  but  as  the  question  of 
the  Governor's  right  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment has  not  been  decided,  Ala- 
bama is  still  deprived  of  one  repre- 
sentative in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Under- 
wood announced  on  Oct.  4  his  candi- 
dacy for  election  to  the  Senate  from 
Alabama  for  the  term  beginning  in 
1915. 

The  Lobby  Inquiry.— The  most  im- 
portant extra-legislative  activity  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  was  the  investigation  under- 
taken by  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  into  charges  by  President 
Wilson  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
and  sinister  lobby  against  the  Tariff 
bill.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  ( see  The  Underwood  Tariff 
Acty  infra) f  Mr.  Wilson  on  May  26 
issued  the  following  sensational  state- 
ment: 

I  think  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
the  extraordinary  exertions  being  made 
by  the  lobby  in  Washington  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  certain  alterations  of  the 
Tariff  bill.  Washington  has  seldom  seen 
B-)  numerous,  so  industrious  or  so  in- 
sidious a  lobby.  The  newspapers  are 
being  filled  with  paid  advertisements  cal- 
culated to  mislead  not  only  the  judg- 
ment of  public  men  but  also  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  money  without  limit 
is  being  spent  to  sustain  this  lobby  and 
to  create  an  appearance  of  a  pressure  of 
public  opinion  antagonistic  to  some  of 
the  chief  items  of  the  Tariff  bill.  •  .  . 
The  Government  in  all  its  branches  ought 
to  be  relieved  from  this  intolerable  bur- 
den and  this  constant  interruption  to 
the  calm  progress  of  debate. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  28  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  investigate  the  alleged  lobby  and 
to  report  to  the  Senate  within  10 
days  its  personnel,  methods  and  ob- 
jects, and  also  the  direct  or  indirect 
connection  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  corporations  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  commodities 
mentioned  in  the  Tariff  bill.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution  a  committee 
of    five    members    of    the    Judiciary 
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Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
Senator  Overman  (N.  C.)  was  ap-  on  the  Judiciary,  who  are  to  report 
pointed  on  May  31  and  immediately  what  action  should  be  taken  thereon, 
opened  the  inquiry  by  taking  the  The  Senate  committee  has  not  re- 
testimony   of   the  96   Senators   on   a  ported. 

series  of  11  questions  designed  to  dis-  

close   their    financial   or    professional  THE   SECOND   SESSION 
interest  in  the  pending  tariff  legisla- 

tion,  their  attempts  to  influence  other  The  second  session  of  the  Sixty- 
Senators  thereon,  and  their  knowledge  ^^^^  Congress  opened  at  noon  on 
of  the  nature,  extent  and  agency  of  ^^c.  1.  Attempts  to  adjourn  the  first 
the  representations  made  bv  private  session  in  November,  in  order  that 
parties  to  secure  amendment  of  the  members  might  collect  their  mileage 
Underwood  bill.  Having  obtained  from  allowance,  were  frustrated  by  the 
this  inquisition  the  names  of  a  large  Presidents  insistence  that  no  recess 
number  of  persons  who  had  inter-  5?  ^^®?  ^**^  rJ?®  Currency  bill  wa» 
viewed  Senators  with  respect  to  pend-  disposed  of  There  was  no  break, 
ing  legislation,  the  Committee  de-  therefore,  between  the  first  aiid  second 
cided  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  in-  sessions.  The  chief  event  of  the  sec- 
quiry  to  cover  all  organized  efforts  ^^  session  was  the  passage  of  the 
to  influence  action  on  legislation  of  Currency  bill  {see  The  Federal  Re- 
any  kind  then  pending  or  under  con-  5?^^  Act  infra)  With  that  measure 
sideration  in  the  recent  past,  and  to  disposed  of  both  houses  adjourned  on 
this  end  the  time  for  report  was  ex-  ^*^£,- ^3  to  Jan.  12,  1914.  ^ 
tended  by  the  Senate,  first  to  June  ^  ^?*^,,^'^®^*^«^^  ?  MesMge.— Presi- 
28  and  later  indefinitely.  In  the  early  dent  Wilson  read  his  first  annual 
part  of  the   inquiry  which  began  oil  'message  to  Congress  in  joint  session 

June  9,  the  committee  gave  attention  Z^.f^^^"^""   ^^"'^?   ^^?^°-  ^'  ,^'l 

to  the  opposition   to  the  Tariff  bill,  ^"ff  address  was  m  striking  contrast 

particulars  the  free-sugar  and  free-  ^  ^^'l  form i dab  e  docum^s  m  which 

wool  sections,  without  discovering  ma-  '•^^?"^  Presidents  have  been  wont  to 

terial  evidence  of  improper  influence.  |:f  ??^  J;*^^,  ^^^^^f^i  J^l^V^.'i?   ^^  JJ*  ' 

Early  in  July  the  course  of  the  in-  United  States  and  the  activities  of  the 

quiry  was  directed  into  new  channels  executive  departments     After  a  brief 

by  sensational  testimony  and  counter-  lf^l^J%  ^    the    leadership    of    the 

testimonv  relating  to  the  alleged  ac-  ^"^^  ^^^^^^  ^^/^^  promotion  of  m- 

tivities    of   the   certain   self-confessed  temational  comity,  as  exenaplified  by 

agents  of  the  National  Association  of  the  assent  in  principle  of  31  nations 

Manufacturers    and    an    organization  l""  the  peace  plan  proposed  by  Secre- 

known    as    the    American    Anti-trust  ^^^  ^ryan    and  to  the  condition  of 

Leaeue      The    stories    of    Martin    M  ^^^^^^   "^  Mexico    (see  III,  Interna- 

Mulhali  of  the  influences  brought  to  f*^^  Relations),  Mr.  Wilson  turned 

bear  on  oast  and  oresent  Reoresenta-  ^  ^^®  exposition  of  a  few  important 

tivcs  by  the  National  Association  of  f^l^^^^^  P^^P^?^^  for  translation  into 

Manufacturers  led  the  House  to  pro-  ^<^g>«lative  action.    These  were: 

vide  on  July  9  for  an  independent  in-  i.  BankinK  and  currency  reform,  to  be 

vestigation  by  a  committee  of  seven  «ocured  bj'  the  enact  men  t  of  the  pending 

under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gar-  »>"^;  Kstabllshmont  of  a  Rystem  of  rural 

rett     (lenn.).     Inis    committee    pre-  credits,  to  make  the  farmers'  abundant 

sented  to  the  House  on  Dec.  9  a  long  and   substantial   credit   resources  avail- 

report  of  their  Investigations  (H.  Re-  f„^':,«IeHr  ln^^h?^r'ow^•  b°/ri.l?°ra! 

port  -No.  113,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  ting  the  capital  they  must  use. 
They  found  the  Mulhali  charges  of 
improper  influences  entirely  without 
foundation  except  in  the  case  of  one 
Representative,  James  F.  McDermott 
(111.),  whom  the  committee  found 
"guilty  of  acts  of  grave  impropriety, 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  dis- 
tinguished position  he  occupies."    The 


3.  Prevention  of  private  monopoly  by 
additional  anti-trust  leKlslation. 

4.  Provision  for  a  national  primary 
for  the  nomination  of  Presidential  can- 
didates. 

5.  Extension  of  citizenship  to  Porto 
Rico,  of  a  further  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment to  Hawaii,  and  ultimate  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines. 

6.  Development  of  the  resources  of 
Alaska,   witn  a   Government  system  of 
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I.     AMERICAN   fflSTORY 

rallwari  aa  a  flrat  s 

"""'eMmuIoii    of    the    equipment    and  88,486,000;     rivers    aiid    harbors,    88,- 

powera  o(  Ibe  Bureau  of   Mlnea  tor  Ihp  472,000;      and     pensions,     $11,150,000, 

««.»r.Rement   ot    safe    and    economical  ^he  prmcipal   increases  are  requested 

8.  ProTlBloD  ot  an  effective  emplojcra'  bj  the  War  Department,  $10,557,000; 

UkblliiT  law  for  railway  emplovees.  Navy    Department,    $3,670,000;     and 

ro^ni^^i^iTmpijmtn^ord°!^T»'"'^  Department  of  Commerce,  $4,225,000; 

,  -       i.  i  1        ..     I  while  the  Panama  Canal  ib  expected  to 

In  urging  the  prompt  enactment  of  ^^^^   $5,180,000    more   than    in    lOU. 

legislation    to    provide    for    primary  The     War     Department     increase     is 

elections  to  enaJile   the  voters  of  the  largely   in  the  items  of  fortifications 

several  parties  to    choose  their  nom-  ^„^  organized  militia.     The  araall  in- 

inees  for  the  Presidency  without  the  ^^eaae  in  the  Navy  Department  accom- 
intervention     of    nominating    conven-  j^^  „   building  programme  includ- 

tions,    the  President  said  :  j^g  („„  batt]eshii.a  and  eight  deatroy- 

I  yentnre  the  Bnggeallon  that  ihla  \eg-  prs.       Secretary     Redfield's     estimates 

IslatlOQ  should  provide  for  the  retention -.      ,  _       ', .    ,       . 

of   panr    convenllona,  but  onij    for   thp  provide    lor    a    force   01    foreign    com' 

purpose  of  declaring 'and  accepting  the  mercial    attaches,    a    new    census    of 

verdirt    of  the  prlmarlea   and    tormulBI-  manufactures,  and  extended  activities 

l^t  Ihaf'he^ae   con've'i.tlona'ahould  "f  tbe  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the 

consist   not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  investigation  of  corporation  stock  and 

slnitle  purpose,  but  of  the  nomineea  for  ijond  issues,  holding  companies,  int«r- 

hi"the'*SeQa*e  ot°the'*f:nflcd'  staiea,  the  locking  directorates,  etc,  the  economy 

Senators     wboae     terms     hare     not     jet  and   efiiciency   of  truata,  and    the  COTl- 

^'^J  ."'^,'"'V2'"il  ">""'"(■,'■*  ^°'', '*'?  flict  of  state  corporation  laws. 
<4Ddlda1ps  for  the  Prealdencv  (hemselves.         „  ,.    .'^^ 


t  plattor 


Secretarv  McAdoo  estimates  the 


.,    .—^ -    ._.   ,eople  tor    dinarv  receipts  for  1014  at  $736,000,- 

carrylns  them  Into  effect.  qOO.  and  the  ordinary  expenditures  at 

The  most  important  subject  dealt  $700,000,000.  For  1915  the  ordinary 
with  in  the  message,  the  extension  of  disbursements  are  estimated  at  the 
the  anti-tnist  law,  the  President  dis-  same  figure,  while  the  ordinary  re- 
missed  very  brieHy  wih  a  promise  of  eeipts  are  estimated  to  decline  to 
a  subsequent  special  message.  The  $729,000,000.  The  surplus  of  $2S,- 
general  nature  of  the  legislation  to  be  000.000  is  estimated  practically  to 
proposed   was  foreshadowed  thus:  meet  the   appropriation   required   for 

The  Immediate  service  we  owe  the  thp  Panama  Canal, 
bnslneaa  communities  of  the  country  Is  Legislation. — Besides  the  Federal 
!Sal*l?'7h.'n''^i''CaTerE^'nrre'?em^;  R<>«fve  Act,  Congress  enacted  in  De- 
I  think  It  will  be  easily  agreed  that  we  cember  only  one  measure  of  general 
shonid  li-t  the  Sherman  antl-trusl  law  interest,  the  bill  empowering  the  city 
tarShie''B?onnd  'ahmii  It  'hut  that  we  <>'  ^an  Francisco  to  impound  a  water 
should  as  mnrb  aa  possible  reduce  (be  supply  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley 
area  ot  thai  debatable  ground  by  further  jh.  R.  7207,  flSd  Cong.,  1st  aess.),  ap; 
"wsup'^lem'lnl  iia?g?eaTAcrtV^egl«^  P"""^*^  ^  *'^^  President  on  Dec.  19 
U'ion  whieh  will  not  only  elarlfy  It  but  (see  X,  PahUo  Lands;  and  XXIII, 
■ISO  facilitate  Its  administration,  and  Engineering). 
make  It  fairer  to  all  concerned.  ^  ^^  "3  ^j,^  jjouse  passed  a  bill 

Estimates  for  1918.— The  estimates  introduced  by  Mr.  Hay  (Va.)  em- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  prepared  by  powering  the  President  to  organize 
the  different  Departments  and  sub-  volunteer  regiments  for  war  purposes 
mitted  to  Congress  bv  Secretary  Mc-  whenever  in  his  judgment  war  is  im- 
Adoo  on  Dec.  1,  asked  for  appropria-  minent  or  actually  exists  (H.  R.  7138, 
tions  amounting  to  $1,108,681,777,  a  6.1d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  The  roluntMT 
sum  $22,864,067  in  excess  of  the  ap-  force  thus  organised  would  be  enlisted 
propriationB  for  1914  but  $39,255,066  for  the  entire  war  and  would  be  en- 
less  than  the  estimates  for  that  year,  tirely  separate  from  the  organized 
The  cost  of  the  Postal  Service,  esti-  militia  and  on  an  equal  footing  with 
mated  at  $306,953,117,  is  expected  to  the  regular  Army.  The  President 
be  met  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post  would  appoint  all  officers,  not  more 
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than  four  regulars  to  any  one  volun- 
teer regiment.     The  strength  of  the 


force  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
the  bill  is  estimated  at  242,000  men. 


THE   UNDERWOOD   TARIFF  ACT 
Preparation    of    the    New    Law. —  President  made  no  specific  reference 


The  preparation  of  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Act  of  1913  began  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Sixty-second  CJongress 
in  1911.  In  the  chemical,  metal,  tex- 
tile, and  sugar  schedules  the  new  law 
followed  in  general  the  provisions  of 
the  tariff  bills  vetoed  by  President 
Taft  in  1911  and  1912  (A.  Y.  B., 
1911,  pp.  48-62,  291;  1912,  pp.  332-4), 
and  the  principles  laid  down  therein 
governed  the  revision  of  the  re- 
maining schedules.  The  actual  draft- 
ing    of     the     Underwood     bill     was  I  have  built-up  a  set  of  privileges  and^ ex 


to  the  measure  which  represented  his 
own  views  and  the  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress,  but  dealt  broadlv  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  pending 
legislation  in  the  following  Bignificant 
passage : 

No  one  who  looks  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face  or  knows  anything  that  lies 
beneath  the  surface  of  action  can  fall 
to  perceive  the  principles  upon  which 
recent  tariff  legislation  has  been  based. 
Consciously    or    unconsciously,    we 


u7^.«  u^  +1,^  r»««,^«*«4-;«  »^^r»K»^a  «*    emptions  from  competition  behind  which 
begun  by  the  Democratic  members  of    ^^  ^,^8  easy  by  any,  even  the  crudest, 

the   Committee  on  Ways   and  Means 
on  the  opening  of  the  final  session  of 


the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  A  series  of  hearings  on  the 
different  schedules  were  held  in  Janu- 
ary and  the  first  draft  of  the  bill 
was  completed  late  in  February.  At 
the  close  of  the  special  session  of  the 
Senate  in  March,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  were  admitted  to  conferences 
on  the  measure,  which  continued,  with 
the  occasional  participation  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  until  the  opening  of 
Congress  on  April  7.  The  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Underwood  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  It  was  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
on  April  21  Mr.  Underwood  reintro- 
duced the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
caucus  as  an  original  measure  (H.  R. 
3321,  63d   Cong.,   1st  eess.). 

The  President's  Tariff  Message.— 
President  Wilson  presented  his  first 
message  to  Congress  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session.  He  abandoned  the 
custom  of  written  messages  followed 
for  112  years  by  every  President  since 
Jefferson,  and,  reverting  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
read  his  message  in  person  to  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  assembled  in  joint 
session.  The  purpose  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, said  Mr.  Wilson,  was  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  received  by  the  Democratic 


forms  of  combination  to  organize  monop- 
oly :  until  at  last  nothing  is  normal, 
nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the  tests  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  in  our  world  of 
big  business,  but  everything  thrives  by 
concerted  arrangement.  Only  new  prin- 
ciples of  action  will  save  us  from  a  final 
hard  crystallization  of  monopoly  and  a 
complete  loss  of  the  influences  that  quick- 
en enterprise  and  keep  independent  en- 
ergy alive. 

it  is  plain  what  those  principles  must 
be.  We  must  abolish  everything  that 
bears  even  the  semblance  of  privilege  or 
of  any  kind  of  artificial  advantage,  and 
put  our  business  men  and  producers  un- 
der the  stimulation  of  a  constant  neces- 
sity to  be  efficient,  economical,  and  en- 
terprising, master^  of  competitive  su- 
premacy, better  workers  and  merchants 
than  any  in  the  world.  Aside  from  the 
duties  laid  upon  articles  which  we  do  not, 
and  probably  cannot,  produce,  there- 
fore, and  the  duties  laid  upon  luxuries 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenues 
they  yield,  the  object  of  the  tariff  duties 
henceforth   laid   must   be   effective  com- 

Eetitlon,  the  whetting  of  American  wits 
y  contest  with  the  wits  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Democratic  Theory  of  Tariff 
Revision. — ^The  practical  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  framing  of 
the  Underwood  bill  was  outlined  by 
Mr.  Underwood  in  an  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  the  bill  (H. 
R.  Report  No.  5,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
At  the  outset  the  Democrats  rejected 
as  a  guide  to.  the  fixing  of  tariff  rates 
the  doctrine  of  the  Tariff  Board  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  a 
system  of  tariff  rates  equal  to  the 
differences  in  cost  between  foreign  and 
domestic  production  plus  a  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  adopted  as  funda- 


party   in   the  election   of   1912.    The   mental  the  two  essential  ideas  of  the 
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committee  with  regard  to  sugar  shows 
an  appreciation  of  the  commercial  con- 
ditions involved  and  the  committee's  de- 
sire to  respond  to  the  public  demands  for 
free  sugar.  The  plan  as  provided  in  the 
bill    is    to    reduce    with   its   passage    the 

E resent  sugar  rates  ($1.05  per  100  lbs,) 
y  25  per  cent.,  with  the  further  provi- 
sion that  May  1,  1916,  sugar  goes  on  the 
free  list. 

Schedule  F,  Tobacco,  and  Schedule  H, 
Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages. — 
Schedules  F  and  II  have  been  found  to  be 
good  producers  of  revenue,  are  sufficient- 
ly adjusted  to  the  internal-revenue  du- 
ties of  the  United  States,  deal  entirely 
with  articles  not  to  be  classed  as  neces- 
saries, and  have,  with  the  exception  of 
scrap  tobacco  and  mineral  waters,  been 
left  at  the  same  rates  as  in  the  present 
law. 

Schedule  O,  Agricultural  Products. — 
In  the  effort  to  relieve  the  consumer, 
and  to  mitigate  the  high  and  rising  cost 
of  living,  Schedule  G  has  been  thorough- 
ly revised  and  important  reductions  have 
been  made.  Uorses  valued  at  more  than 
$150  have  been  cut  from  25  to  10  per 
cent.,  cattle  from  27.07  to  10  per  cent., 
shcpp  from  16.41  to  10  per  cent.,  barley 
from  48.05  to  23.08  per  cent.,  macaroni 
from  34.25  to  23.81  per  cent.,  hay  from 
43.21  to  26.67  per  cent.,  lemons  from 
64.85  to  24.03  per  cent.,  and  live  poultry 
from  13.10  to  6.67  per  cent. 

Schedule  I,  Cotton  Manufactures. — 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
revision  of  this  schedule  In  the  effort  to 
adjust  it  more  equitably  both  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  I-nited  States.  Comparisons  of  the 
principal  items  show  reductions  on  cot- 
ton thread  from  31.54  to  19.29  per  cent., 
on  spool  thread  from  22.95  to  15  per 
cent.,  on  cotton  cloth  from  42.75  to  26.44 

ger  cent.,  on  ready-made  clothing  from 
0  to  30  per  cent.,  on  collars  and  cuffs 
from  64.03  to  25  per  cent.,  on  handker- 
chiefs from  59.27  to  30  per  cent.,  on 
stockings  selvedged,  etc.,  from  75.38  to 
40  and  50  per  cent.,  according  to  value, 
on  gloves  from  89.17  to  35  per  cent., 
and  on  underwear  from  60.28  to  30  per 
cent. 

Schedule  J,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and 
Manufacturers  of. — Schedule  J  has  ben 
similarly  dealt  with.  Raw  flax  and  raw 
hemp  have  been  reduced  from  $22.40  and 
$22.50  per  ton,  respectively,  to  $11.20 
each.  Jute  yarns  not  tiner  than  five  lea 
have  been  cut  from  26.90  to  15  per  cent., 
cables  and  cordage  of  istle.  etc..  from 
6.43  to  4.55  per  cent.,  oilcloths  for  floors 
from  44.29  to  20  per  cent.,  handkerchiefs 
from  50  to  35  per  cent. 

Schedule  K.  Wool  and  Manufactures 
of. — Schedule  K.  dealing  with  wools  and 
w^oolen  manufactures,  has  been  the  cen- 
ter of  criticism  for  many  years  and  the 
Committee  has  given  It  very  careful 
study.  The  result  has  been  to  make  raw 
wool  free  of  duty,  and  reduce  yarns  from 
79.44  to  20  per  cent.,  blankets  from  72.69 
to  25  per  cent.,  flannels  from  93.29  to 
25  and  35  per  cent.,  according  to  value, 
dress  goods  from  99.70  to  35  per  cent., 
clothing  from  79.56  to  35  per  cent.,  web- 
bings, etc.,  from  82.07  to  35  per  cent., 
and  carpets  from  rates  ranging  from  50 


to  88  per  cent,  to  rates  ranging  from. 
20  to  50  per  cent. 

Schedule  L,  Silk  and  Silk  Goods. — In 
Schedule  L  it  has  been  sought  to  con- 
vert the  schedule,  previously  almost 
wholly  specific,  to  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
thereby  placing  it  upon  an  equality  of 
treatment  with  the  other  schedules  al- 
lied to  It  and  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  concealed  protection.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  silk  and  silk  goods  are  distinctly 
to  be  classed  as  luxuries,  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  make  only  very  moder- 
ate reductions  in  the  rates  of  duty. 
Partially  manufactured  silk  has  been 
cut  from  21.01  to  15  per  cent.,  spun  silk 
yarn  from  37.09  to  35  per  cent.,  sewing 
silk  from  25  to  15  per  cent,  silk  velvets 
and  plushes  from  53.64  to  50  per  cent., 
silk  handkerchiefs  (plain)  from  50  to 
40  per  cent.,  ribbons  from  50  to  40  per 
cent.,  woven  fabrics  from  54.89  to  45 
per  cent.,  and  artificial  silk  yams  from 
41.75  to  35  per  cent 

Schedule  M,  Pulp,  Papers  and  Books. 
— Print  paper,  the  cost  of  production  of 
which  Is  as  low  In  this  country,  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  it  is  anywhere 
in  the  world,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
free  list  when  worth  less  than  2i  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  higher  grades  have 
been  given  a  tariff  of  12  In  place  of  15.80 

?€r  cent.  Copying  paper  has  been  cut 
rom  42.33  to  30  per  cent.,  bags,  en- 
velopes, etc.,  from  49.92  to  35  per  cent., 
parchment  papers  from  47.94  to  35  per 
cent.,  photographic  paper  from  28.99  to 
25  per  cent.,  writing  paper  from  45.13 
to  25  per  cent.,  common  wrapping  paper 
from  35  to  25  per  cent.,  and  books  from 
25  to  15  per  cent. 

Schedule  N.  Sundries. — Schedule  N, 
which  deals  with  a  variety  of  sundries, 
calls  for  comparatively  little  comment, 
except  to  say  that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  tariff  reduction  have  been  ap- 
plied to  each  of  the  items  carried  in  the 
schedule  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  Thus  trimmed  hats  are  given  only 
a  moderate  reduction,  being  cut  from 
50  to  40  per  cent.,  while  brooms  are 
substantially  reduced,  being  cut  from  40 
to  15  per  cent.  Jewelry  has  been  but 
slightly  reduced,  falling  from  75.74  to 
60  per  cent. 

The  Free  List.— The  bill  added  to 
the  free  list  over  100  items,  the  more 
important  being: 


Acetic  acid 

Tallow 

Sulphuric  acid 

Milk 

Alcohol 

Cream 

Ammonium  nitrate 

Bread 

Borax 

Buckwheat 

Charcoal 

Corn 

Copperas 
Indigo 

Cornmeal 

Oatmeal 

Paris  green 

Flour^ 

Sulphur 

Rye 

Soda 

Rye  fiour 

Tanning  materials 

Potato<»s 

I  ron    ore 

Salt 

Xalls 

Swine 

Horseshoes 

Bagging 

Fence  wire 

Raw  wool 

^Dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  from  coun- 
tries Imposing  duty  on   U.   S.  flonr. 
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I.     AMERICAN    mSTORY 

Steel  rails  Woolen  rags  of  less  than  $20,000.     For  the  purpose 

TnnKsten  ores  Wood  pulp  of  wraduatinff  thp  tax  on  indrviduala 

rash  registers  Printing  paper  ?/  graauaung  zne  ^ax  on  maiviauaiB 

Hewing  machines        Bran  the  bill   imposed  additional  taxes  on 

Typewriters  Coal  larger    incomes    as    follows:    one   per 

I^th^*"  (}?ove8  ^^^^'    ®^    *^^    amount   by    which    the 

Pickets  Boots  and  Shoes  total   net   income  exceeds   $20,000  up 

Shingles  Harness  to  a  limit  of  net  income  of  $50,000; 

mS?^'  itr?JM!7».«i    Tt«..i«     two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  by  which 

Meats  Agricultural    Imple-     j.*      i  j,  t        .    >  j    *Ae/\  /wv/\ 

Plgl)  ments  the  total  net  income  exceeds  $60,000 

I^rd  Leather  up  to  a  limit  of  net  income  of  $100,- 
On  the  other  hand  duties  were  im-  ^00;  and  three  per  cent,  on  the 
posed  on  about  70  items  previously  amount  by  which  the  total  net  in- 
free,  including  aniline  dyes,  balsams,  come  exceeds  $100,000.  Subject  to 
coal-tar  products,  gums,  essential  oils,  certain  exemptions  and  deductions,  the 
roots,  spices,  uncut  diamonds  and  °et  income  of  a  taxable  person  waa 
other  precious  stones   (10  per  cent.),  ^^fi^^d  as: 

and  furs  and  fur  skins   (10  ner  cent  )  Gains,   profits  and   Income  derived  from 

ana  lurs  ana  lur  sKins  iiu  per  cenx.j.  salaries,     wages,     or     compensation    for 

Kstunatea    Revenue.    —    The    total  personal   service  of   whatever    kind  and 

value  of  dutiable  imports  in  the  fiscal  m  whatever  form  paid ;  or  from  profes- 

vA«r   1012  wjia  «7 ^^Q  9ft0  « 1  «>  •   fh*»  eiia-  ^^^^^'   vocations,  businesses,   trade,   com- 

year   miz  was  ^'^•*"^""'"*^^'  ^|1^  cus-  ^erce,  or  sales  or  dealings  in  property, 

toms   receipts    were    $304,597,035,    an  whether   real   or   personal,   growing  out 

average  rate  of  duty  of  40.12  per  cent,  of  the  ownership  or  use  of  or   Interest 

For  the  fir«t  12.mnnth  nerinrl  nnder  ^^  '"^•^  ^^  personal  property,  also  from 
roT  ine  nrsi   iz-montn   penoa   unaer    interest,    rent,    dividends,    securities,   or 

the  rates  proposed  m  the  Underwood  the  transaction   of   any  lawful   business 

bill,    the    Treasury    Department    esti-  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit    or  gains  or 

.».4^..wi    4kA   »«iii«  \^4   #*.««    ;n^n^..4>a    oi^  orofits    aud    Income    derived    from    any 

?,^^J^*^/*l"t.®    ^^  ,  ^"^I?r^.®   **  source    whatever.    Including    the    Income 

$102,403,000,    the    value    of    dutiable  from,  but  not  the  value  of,  property  ac- 

imports  at  $798,596,000,  and  the  cus-  quired   by   bequest,   devise,   or  descent. 

toms  receipts  at  $266,701,000,  an  aver-    a  special  clause  exempted  from  com- 

age   rate  of  duty   of  29.60   per   cent.  \  putation    as    income   the   proceeds   of 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Government ,  life-insurance  policies   paid  upon   the 

in  1912  were  $938,522,481.     The  Treas-    death  of  the  person  insured.     The  de- 

ury  Department  estimated  that  in  the ,  ductions    allowed    in    computing    net 

first  year   under   the   new   tariff   the  |  income  were  specified  as : 

receipts    would    fall    to    $926,000,000,! 

the  loss  in  cnstnms  revennen  heinir  nnlv  I  '^'^^  necesKary  expenses  actually  in- 
tne  loss  in  customs  re\enue8Deing  on i>    ^.y^^^^  ,n  carrying  on  any  business,  not 

partially    offset    by     an    increase    in    including     personal,     living,     or    family 

postal   revenue.     Expenditures,  which  '  expenses :  all   Interest  accrued  and  pay- 

reaehed  «901  297  97ft  in  1012  wmild  '  ^^^^  within  the  year  by  a  taxable  person 
reacnea   ;^jiui,zw/,y/y   m    i.iiz.   v^ouia ,  ^^     indebtedness:    all     national,     state, 

be  swelled  in  the  same  year  by  in-  I  county,  school  and  municipal  taxes  ac- 
creases  in  pensions  and  the  military,  i  crued  within  the  year,  not  Including 
naval  and  nostal  servicer  to  .<Rftft4  -  i  those  assessed  against  local  benefits  or 
SnI  aA/.  Ti  P®™'  ®®JT!^ff  :^  5P»»4,-  I  j^j^pg  ,^^,^,^  hereunder ;  losses  actually 
790,000.  Hence  the  dencit  to  be  an-  I  sustained  during  the  year,  incurred  In 
ticipated  under  the  Underwood  tariff  i  trade  or  arising  from  fires,  storms,  or 
WA«   PfltimAfpH    nf    <Rft8  700  OOft  I  shipwreck,  and   not  compensated  for  by 

was   estimated   at   Jt>tJW,/»0,UOU.  I  insurance   or   otherwise:   debts   actually 

Tnc   Income  Tax. —  lo   secure   addi-    ascertained  to  be  worthless  and  charged 

tional  revenue  to  balance  the  budget.  I  off  during  the  year :  also  a  reasonable  al- 

thp  Dower  to  lev\'  a  f ay  nn  inenrnpa  lowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
ine   power  to  iev>    a  tajc   on  incomes  ,  ^^.^^  ^^  property  arising  out  of  Its  use 

newly  granted  by  the  Sixteenth  or  employment  in  the  business,  but  not 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu-  for  the  expense  of  restoration  or  perma- 
tlon  was  put  into  effect.  The  Under-  °«*°^  Improvement  of  property. 
wood  bill  imposed  a  normal  tax  of  one  Dividends  on  the  stock  of  any  cor- 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  net  income  poration  taxable  on  its  net  income 
of  all  persons  residing  in  the  United  |  were  exempted  from  the  tax  on  in- 
states and  of  citizens  of  the  United  j  dividuals,  and  also  interest  on  the 
States  residing  abroad,  above  an  ex- ,  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
emption  limit  of  $4,000,  and  of  all  j  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
corporations     and     joint-stock     com-        The    bill    provided    that    only    one 


panics,  without  exemption.     The  nor- 
mal tax  applied  only  to  net  incomes 


deduction   of   $4,000  should   be  made 
from  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the 
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members  of  any  family  composed  of 
husband  and  wife  and  one  or  more 
minor  children.  On  or  before  March  1 1 
of  each  year  each  taxable  person  was 
required  to  file  with  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  district  a 
sworn  statement  of  gross  and  net 
income .  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  All  persons,  corporations,  and 
associations  of  any  sort  having  in  the 
capacity  of  employer,  agent,  trustee, 
or  otherwise  the  control,  receipt,  cus- 
tody, or  payment  of  salaries,  rent, 
interest  or  other  fixed  or  determinable 
annual  gains,  profits,  or  income  of 
another  individual,  were  required  to 
file  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  the  district  a  statement  of 
the  portion  so  controlled  of  the  in- 
come of  each  such  individual;  and 
when  the  income  so  controlled  ex- 
ceeded $4,000  for  any  taxable  year, 
other  than  dividends  on  capital  stock, 
the  person,  corporation,  or  association 
was  required  to  deduct  therefrom  and 
pay  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
Government  the  amount  of  the  nor- 
mal tax.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
income  tax  of  an  individual  should 
be  thus  deducted  and  paid  at  the 
source,  the  bill  required  that  an  affi- 
davit claiming  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
emption of  $4,000  and  of  the  author- 
ized deductions  must  be  filed  by  the 
individual  with  the  person  or  asso- 
ciation required  to  withhold  and  pay 
the  tax  at  least  30  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  the  return  is  due. 

The  tax  imposed  on  individual  in- 
comes by  H.  R.  3321  as  introduced  in 
the  House  was  estimated  to  affect 
425,000  persons  and  to  yield  $70,- 
126,000. 

The  Corporation  Tax. — The  section 
of  the  Underwood  bill  imposing  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  net  incomes 
of  corporations  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies abolished  the  exemption  of 
$5,000  allowed  by  the  corporation-tax 
law  enacted  in  1909  as  part  of  the 
fayne-Aldrich  Act  (A.  Y.  B.,  1910, 
pp.  325-7).  The  two  laws,  however, 
were  practically  identical. 

Administrative  Features.— The  Un- 
derwood bill  maintained  intact  the 
reciprocity    treaty    with    Cuba    and 

f ranted  absolute  free  trade  to  the 
'hilippine  Islands  by  the  removal 
of  the  limitations  established  by  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act  on  the  amount  of 
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rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar  entitled  to 
free  entry  into  the  United  States.  It 
abolished  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act 
and  empowered  the  President  "to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  for- 
eign nations,  wherein  mutual  conces- 
sions are  made  looking  toward  freer 
trade  relations  and  further  reciprocal 
expansion  of  trade  and  commerce," 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  Congress 
by  a  majority  vote  in  each  house. 
To  protect  American  producers 
against  exportation  of  articles  from 
foreign  countries  to  the  United  States 
at  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  same  articles  when  sold  for  home 
consumption  the  bill  contained  a 
"dumping  clause,"  providing  for  a 
special  additional  dumping  duty,  not 
to  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
export  price  and  the  selling  price 
in  tae  home  market.  The  bill  also 
imposed  an  additional  countervailing 
duty  on  articles  subject  directly  or 
indirectly  to  bounty  in  the  countries 
of  production  equal  to  the  net  amount 
of  the  grant.  To  encourage  domestic 
shipbuilding  the  bill  removed  the 
limitations  on  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  shipbuilding  material,  and 
provided  for  a  discoimt  of  five  per 
cent,  from  the  duties  imposed  on  mer- 
chandise imported  in  vessels  of  Ameri- 
can registry.  As  a  safeguard  against 
the  maintenance  of  duties  at  rates  too 
high  to  produce  reasonable  competi- 
tion, the  President  was  instructed 
each  year  to  ascertain  and  to  report 
to  Congress  the  articles  of  merchan- 
dise imported  te  an  amoimt  less  than 
five  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  penalties  for 
attempted  evasion  of  the  customs  law 
were  made  more  severe,  and  to  facili- 
tete  the  detection  of  imdervaluation 
and  fraud,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  empowered  to  exclude 
from  entry  the  merchandise  of  foreign 
exporters  or  manufacturers  refusing 
to  submit  their  books  to  the  examina- 
tion of  duly  accredited  investigating 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bill  in  the  House.— The  Under- 
wood bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
on  April  22,  and  after  five  days  of 
general  debate,  consideration  of  the 
measure  paragraph  by  paragraph  un- 
der  the   five-minute   rule   was   begun 


unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  Democratic 
majority.  Half  a  dozen  progressive 
Republicans  voted  regularly  with  the 
Democrats  in  favor  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions and  gave  the  Democrats  a  ma- 
jority of  at  least  ten  on  nearly  all 
divisions.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  although  the  nominal 
Democratic  majority  was  reduced  to 
five  by  the  death  of  Senator  Joseph 
F.  Johnston  of  Alabama  on  Aug.  8, 
Senator  Simmons  beean  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  bill.  The  Finance 
Committee  amendment  placing  cattle 
on  the  free  list  was  sustained  on 
Aug.  12  by  a  vote  of  38  to  31,  and 
two  days  later  free  wheat  was  ap- 
proved by  37  to  32.  On  the  16th  the 
amendment  imposing  a  duty  on 
bananas  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  31 
to  28.  In  the  debate  on  the  sugar 
schedule  on  Aug.  19  all  the  Demo- 
crats except  the  Louisiana  Senators, 
Ransdell  and  Thornton,  who  voted 
with  the  Republicans  on  nearly  every 
important  division  in  the  Senate,  sup- 
ported the  Administration  programme 
for  free  sugar  in  1916.  An  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Bristow  (Kans.) 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duty  from 
the  existing  rate  of  $1.90  per  hun- 
dredweight, which  would  have 
amounted  in  six  years  to  62^  cents, 
was  defeated  by  39  to  34.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted,  however,  a  clause  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bristow  to  abolish  im- 
mediately the  Dutch  standard  color 
test  for  sugar,  which  was  held  to 
give  results  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
refiners.  The  wool  schedule  was  dis- 
posed of  on  Aug.  23,  the  Republicans 
reserving  their  substitute  proposals 
imtil  the  debate  on  third  reading; 
and  on  the  25th  the  Senate  completed 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  by 
the  approval  of  the  free  list. 

The  opening  of  debate  on  the  in- 
come-tax section  revealed  the  first 
symptoms  of  serious  insurgency  in 
the  ranks  of  the  majority.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  progressive  Republicans 
on  a  number  of  amendments  increas- 
ing the  surtax  on  large  incomes,  re- 
jected by  the  aid  of  regular  Repub- 
lican votes  on  Aug.  26  and  27,  created 
a  strong  sentiment  for  further  revi- 
sion of  the  bill  along  these  lines 
among  the  more  progressive  Demo- 
crats.    On  the  28th  Senator  La  Fol- 
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lette  proposed  an  amendment  levying 
a  surtax  of  one  per  cent,  on  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  aidditional  on 
each  $10,000  up  to  $50,000;  of  one 
per  cent,  additional  on  each  $10,000 
between  $50,000  to  $100,000;  and  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  incomes  above  $100,- 
000.  Twelve  Republicans  joined  the 
Democrats  to  defeat  this  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  17;  it  was  sup- 
ported, however,  by  Senator  Varda- 
man  (Miss.),  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  were  able  to  prevent  further 
defections  only  by  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  of  increasing  the 
rates  on  large  incomes  to  a  party 
conference.  A  Democratic  caucus  on 
Sept.  5  adopted  an  amendment  im- 
posing a  normal  tax  of  one  per  cent. 
on  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $20,- 
000  and  surtaxes  as  follows:  one  per 
cent,  between  $20,000  and  $50,000; 
two  per  cent,  between  $50,000  and 
$75,000;  three  per  cent,  between  $76,- 
000  and  $100,000;  four  per  cent,  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $250,000;  five  per 
cent,  between  $250,000  and  $500,000; 
and  six  per  cent,  above  $500,000. 
The  Senate  approved  this  amendment, 
with  the  other  changes  in  the  House 
bill  proposed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Sept.  6. 

Senator  Hitchcock  returned  to  the 
attack  on  trusts  on  Aug.  27  with  an 
amendment  to  the  corporation  tax  law 
extending  to  all  corporations  the 
principles  of  the  scheme  for  the  tax- 
ation of  large  tobacco  companies  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  caucus.  It 
proposed  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  or 
five  times  the  normal  corporation  tax, 
on  the  income  of  any  concern  produc- 
ing or  selling  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  any  given 
line  of  production,  ten  per  cent,  on 
concerns  producing  or  selling  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total,  and 
20  per  cent,  on  concerns  producing  or 
selling  over  one-half  of  the  total, 
provided  the  concern  had  a  total  capi- 
tal of  over  $50,000,000  and  an  annual 
product  valued  at  more  than  $10,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  rejected  the  pro- 
posal on  the  29th  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  31. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee amendments  for  the  taxation 
of  cotton  futures  and  wine  spirits  on 
Sept.   6,  the  bill  was  reported  fronoi 
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oominittee.  In  two  days  of  final  de- 
bate the  Senate  dealt  with  a  fiood 
of  amendments,  most  of-  which  had 
been  once  proposed  and  rejected  in 
committee.  On  Sept.  8  Senator  La 
Follette  offered  a  substitute  wool 
schedule  providing  for  a  general  cut 
in  the  existing  rates  based  on  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw 
wool  from  30  per  cent,  in  1914  to  15 
per  cent,  in  1916;  this  amendment, 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  28,  and 
another  rejected  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Penrose  (Pa.)  proposing  a 
substitute  schedule  based  on  specific 
duties  of  seven  to  18  cents  per  pound 
on  wools  of  different  classes,  were 
the  extent  of  the  postponed  Republi- 
can fight  on  free  raw  wool.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sept.  9 
substantially  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  final  vote  was 
44  to  37,  Senators  La  Follette  and 
Poindexter  voting  with  the  Democrats 
and  Senators  Ransdell  and  Thornton 
with  the  Republicans. 

The  Bill  in  Conference. — ^The  Sen- 
ate returned  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  674  amendments.  It  was  sent 
to  conference  on  Sept.  11,  and  on  the 
26th  the  Democratic  conferees  signed 
a  report  disposing  of  all  the  points  of 
difference  save  one — the  tax  on  deal- 
ings in  cotton  futures.  The  House 
conferees  accepted  427  of  the  Senate 
amendments  without  change;  com- 
promises were  reached  on  96 ;  and  from 
the  rest  the  Senate  conferees  receded. 
The  Senate  amendments  abandoned  in 
conference  included  those  placing  a 
duty  on  bananas,  imposing  an  excise 
tax  on  wine  spirits;  changing  ad 
valorem  to  specific  duties  in  the  silk 
schedule,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  countervailing  duties. 
One  of  the  important  compromises 
affected  the  income-tax  section;  the 
House  conferees  accepted  the  new  sur- 
tax schedule  and  the  new  exemption 
limit  of  $3,000  with  $1,000  additional 
on  account  of  marriage,  but  rejected 
the  further  exemption  for  minor  chil- 
dren. Another  compromise  was  effect- 
ed on  the  House  provision  for  a  dis- 
count of  five  per  cent,  on  duties  on 
goods  imported  in  American  bottoms; 
the  section  was  restored  with  the 
proviso  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  confiict  with  existing 
treaties.    In  most  important  particu- 


lars, however,  the  conference  report 
confirmed  the  changes  made  by  the 
Setiate. 

The  Final  Passage.  —  The  House 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  Sept. 
30  by  a  vote  of  255  to  104;  four 
Democrats  were  recorded  in  opposi- 
tion, and  two  Republicans,  three  Pro- 
gressives, and  the  single  Independent 
voted  with  the  majority.  By  a  vote 
of  203  to  137  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  Clarke  cot- 
ton-futures amendment,  and  substi- 
tuted by  a  vote  of  171  to  161  the 
so-called  Smith-Lever  amendment,  the 
adoption  of  which  the  House  mana- 
gers had  sought  to  secure  in  the 
conference.  The  Smith-Lever  plan 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Underwood  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  speculation  in 
cotton  futures  without  destroying  the 
legitimate  business  of  cotton  ex- 
changes. It  applied  to  all  purely 
speculative  trading  the  tax  proposed 
in  the  Clarke  amendment,  but  reauced 
the  tax  to  the  nominal  sum  of  50 
cents  per  100  bales  on  contracts  rigid- 
ly conforming,  through  the  specifica- 
tion of  certain  provisions,  with  the 
Government's  standard  of  cotton  grad- 
ing. The  Senate  Democrats  in  caucus 
on  Oct.  1  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
conference  report,  to  recede  from  the 
Clarke  amendment,  and  to  reject  the 
Smith-Lever  substitute.  This  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  2d;  the  conference  report 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  36  to  17 
and  the  cotton-futures  tax  was  aban- 
doned without  a  division.  On  Oct.  3 
the  House  sustained  a  motion  bv  Mr. 
Underwood  to  recede  from  the  omith- 
Lever  amendment,  and  with  a  second 
approval  of  the  conference  report  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  was  enacted 
into  law. 

President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  at 
9:09  o'clock  p.m.  on  Oct.  3.  To  the 
specially  invited  audience  of  party 
leaders  he  said: 

We  have  set  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try free  from  those  conditions  which 
have  made  monopoly  not  only  possible, 
but  in  a  sense  easy  and  natural.  But 
there  is  no  use  taking  away  the  condi- 
tions of  monopoly  if  we  do  not  talce 
away  also  the  power  to  create  monop- 
oly ;  and  that  is  a  financial,  rather  than 
a  merely  circumstantial  and  economic, 
power. 

The  power  to  control  and  guide  and 
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direct  the  credits  of  the  country  is  the 
power  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  build  up  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  direction  they  shall  be 
built,  and  in  which  direction  they  shall 
not  be  built.  We  are  now  about  to  take 
the  second  step,  which  will  be  the  final 
step  in  setting  the  business  of  this 
country  free.  That  is  what  we  shall  do 
in  the  Currency  bill  which  the  House 
has  already  passed  and  which  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  the  Senate  will 
pass  much  sooner  than  some  pessimistic 
Individuals  believe. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  clauses 
the  Act  went  into  effect  immediately. 
The  wool  schedule  did  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Jan.  1,  1914,  although 
raw  wool  was  admitted  free  from 
Dec.  1,  1913.  The  reduced  rates  in 
the  sugar  schedule  go  into  effect  on 
March  1,  1914. 

Imports  in  American  Bottoms. — 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Tariff  Act  several  foreign  Govern- 
ments    having     commercial     treaties 


with  the  United  States  lodged  protests 
with  the  Department  of  State  against 
the  clause  discriminating  in  favor  of 
American  shipping  by  allowing  a  dis- 
count of  five  per  cent,  from  the  duties 
on  imports  in  American  bottoms.  A 
number  of  the  Administration  leaders 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  provis- 
ion, but  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
author  of  the  discriminating  clause, 
declined  to  sanction  its  reconsidera- 
tion. The  Attorney -General,  however, 
advised  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  clause  could  not  be  made  opera- 
tive without  impairing  the  treaty 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward 23  foreign  nations,  whose  ship- 
ping was  guaranteed  equal  rights  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  accordingly 
issued  instructions  to  collectors  of 
customs  on  Nov.  8  to  make  no  allow- 
ances of  discount  under  the  Act. 
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Preparation  of  Currency  Legisla- 
tion.— The  reform  of  the  banking  and 
currency  system,  the  second  of  the 
major  items  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
gramme, was  undertaken  without  the 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  revision 
''of  the  tariflf.  The  Underwood  bill  in 
its  essential  features  represented  the 
convictions  of  a  united  party,  formu- 
lated during  weeks  of  patient  inquiry 
and  offered  to  Congress  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  currency 
bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strictly 
an  Administration  measure,  represent- 
ing the  theories  of  a  few  individuals. 
Thus,  the  tariff  measure  was  enacted 
without  essential  change,  while  the 
currency  legislation,  supported  by  less 
cooperative  effort,  suffered  from  the 
conflict  of  theories  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

During  the  final  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  a  Democratic 
sub-committee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Carter  Glass 
(Va.),  began  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
pert opinion  on  banking  and  currency 
reform.  On  the  invitation  of  this 
committee  a  score  of  authorities  on 
finance  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
present    their   views    in    a   series    of 


hearings  begun  on  Jan.  6  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  the  close  of  the 
session.  In  the  early  weeks  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress the  attention  of  both  houses  was 
concentrated  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff.  The  possibility  of  currency 
legislation  in  the  extra  session,  in 
fact,  was  not  seriously  considered  un- 
til the  House  had  disposed  of  the 
Underwood  bill  early  in  May.  The 
suggestion  came  from  the  President 
on  May  8,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  Mr.  Underwood  as  to  what  the 
House  should  do  while  the  tariff  bill 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  drafting  of  a  currency 
measure  was  undertaken  forthwith. 
The  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  not  yet  organized; 
the  Senate  Committee  had  scarcely 
met.  The  Senate  on  May  22  author- 
ized the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  the  tariff  bill 
and  the  lobby  inquiry  limited  the 
immediate  activity  of  the  Committee 
to  the  issue  of  a  questionnaire  to 
bankers  and  financial  experts.  Hence, 
the  measure  presented  to  Congress  was 
almost  whollv  the  result  of  the  col- 
laboration  of  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen 
and  Carter  Glass,  the  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
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banks  as  representatives  of  the  com-  Federal   Reserve  Board  were  defined 

mercial,  a|;ricultural  or  industrial  in-  as  follows: 

terests  of  the  district,  and  three  ^0  examine  at  its  discretion  the  ac- 
nommated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  counts,  books  and  affairs  of  each  Fed- 
Board,  one  of  whom,  designated  as  eral  reserve  bank  and  to  require  such 
"Federal  reserve  agent,"  should  be  ^^|®™T/.*  ""^  rei^rtB  as  it  may  deem 
the  official  representative  of  the  Fed-  to  reqiilre  or  on  application  to  permit 
eral    Reserve    Board,    and    ew    officio  a  Federal  reserve  bank  to  rediscount  the 

chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  ^^^J"  tL^llJ'^^J^J  f^llfU^S^^^^ 

...            *«!                /jjj.j.T_  -To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceed- 

the  term  of  otnce  was  nxea  at  three  ing  30  days   (and   to  renew   such  sus- 

years,  one  director  of  each  class  retir-  pension   for    periods   not   to   exceed    15 

ing  each  year.     State  banks  and  trust  l^/A^  ^JfZflfi^l^^j;?^*!?®®'^^  require- 

®         .  "^       ..V           'J.  1        ai  •     J.    J.  ment  specified  in  the  Act. 

companies   with  capital   sutncient   to  to  supervise  and   regulate  the   issue 

entitle  them  to  become  national  banks  and    retirement    of    Treasury    notes    to 

iinHpr   fho   nrnvininTifl   nf  flip   Nntinnftl  Federal    reserve    banks. 

under  the  provisions  01  the  JNationai  ^,^  require  the  removal  of  officials  of 

Banking   Act   were   declared    eligible,  Federal  reserve  banks  for  incompetency, 

on   the   authorization   of   the   holders  dereliction   of   duty,   fraud   or  deceit, 

of  51  per  cent,  of  their  stock  and  with  To  require  the  writing  off  of  doubtful 

i-i,^  «««»r^„«i  «*  4.i,«  n^^^f^^n^*  «*  4.i.«  or  worthless  assets  upon  the  books  and 

the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  balance  sheets  of  Federal  reserve  banks. 

Currency,  to  become  national  banks;  To  suspend  the  further  operations  of 

or,   subject   in   each   case   to   the   ap-  any   Federal   reserve   bank  and  appoint 

proval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  *  "«*^*^*^^^  therefor, 

to  become  stockholders  in  the  Federal  Functions  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

reserve  banks  with  the  same  obliga-  — Within  a  year  of  the  passage  of 

tions  and  privileges  as  national  banks,  the  Act  the  bill  directed  the  deposit 

Under   regulations  to  be   established  in  Federal  reserve  banks  of  all  moneys 

by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  held  in  the  general  fund  of  the  United 

reserve  banks  were  empowered  to  es-  States;  thereafter  ,the  Federal  reserve 

tablish  branch  offices  in  their  respec-  banks  should  act  as  the  fiscal  agents 

tive  reserve   districts  to  the  number  of  the  United  States,  receiving  on  de- 

of  one  for  each  $500,000  of  the  capital  posit   all   revenues   and   making  dis- 

of  each  bank.  bursements   on   check   drawn   against 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board. — For  the  Government  deposits,  on  which 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  sys-  interest  should  be  paid  at  the  dis- 
tem  the  bill  created  a  Federal  Re-  cretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
serve  Board  of  seven  members,  the  ury.  Every  national  bank  was  re- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec-  quired,  within  60  days  of  the  estab- 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Con-  lishmcnt  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank 
troller  of  the  Currency  ea  officio,  and  in  its  district,  to  deposit  therein  a 
four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi-  sum  equal  to  not  less  than  three  per 
dent  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  cent,  of  its  total  demand  liabilities 
for  terms  of  eight  years,  one  to  retire  exclusive  of  circulating  notes,  and 
biennially,  at  an  annual  salary  of  after  14  months  to  increase  and  main- 
$10,000.  Of  the  appointed  members  tain  its  credit  balance  at  not  less 
it  was  provided  that  one  should  be  a  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  demand 
person  experienced  in  banking  but  liabilities;  the  deposits  of  national 
that  none  should  act  as  a  director  of  banks,  on  which  no  interest  was  to  be 
any  banking  institution  or  Federal  paid,  might  be  made  in  lawful  money, 
reserve  bank  during  the  term  of  his  national  bank  notes,  Federal  reserve 
appointment.  The  chairmanship  of  notes,  checks  and  drafts  on  solvent 
the  Board  was  vested  in  the  Secretary  banks,  or  acceptances  authorized  un- 
of  the  Treasury  ex  officio;  under  his  der  the  Act. 

supervision  one  of  the  appointed  mem-  The    bill    required    every    Federal 

bers  was  to  be  the  active  managing  reserve  bank  to  receive  on  deposit  at 

officer  with  the  title  of  "governor"  of  par  and  without  charge  for  exchange 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board.     For  its  or     collection     checks     and     drafts 

expenses    the   Board   was    empowered  drawn  upon  any  of  its  depositors,  by 

to  levy  on  the  Federal  reserve  banks  any  of  its  depositors  upon  any  other 

in  proportion  to  their  capital.  depositor,  or  by  any  depositor  in  any 

The   administrative   powers   of   the  other  Federal  reserve  bank  upon  funds 
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credited  therein.  The  Federal 
ierre  Board  was  directed  to  pro 
Kate  rwulations  to  govem  the  ti 
fer  of  funds  at  par  between  Fei 
reaerve  banks,  and  wss  empowcre 
its  discretion  to  exercise  tlie  funi 
of  a  clearing  house  for  the  Fe( 
reserre  banka  and  to  require 
Federal  reserve  bank  to  act  as  a  c 
ing  house  for  its  member  banks. 
The  ('ederal  reserve  banks  weri 
thorized  to  discount  for  mei 
banks  on  their  endorsement: 

(1)    Notes  and  bllla  o(  eicbaoge 

S proved   by    Ihe    Feder«l 
arising  out   of  commE 


Approved  commercial  paper  malnrii 
tielwren  45  eod  120  days,  cot  more 
50  p«r  cent,  for  anv  one  depositing 
at  more  Iban  SO  days,  provided  the 
reserve  or  the  redlBCoanttng  reserve 
eicwds  331  per  cent,  of  Its  total 
standing  demand  liabilities ;  (3) 
ceptancea  based  on  tbe  eiportatiD 
Imporisllan  of  goods  maturing  at 
more  than  90  dsja  sod  endorsed  t 
least    one   member    baok    Id    addltlo 


St.  at   i 

iie  the  reserve  hanks  to  diseount 
direct  obligations  of  member  bi 
secured  by  the  deposit  of  satiafa< 
securities,  to  an  amount  for  each 
rowing  bank  not  exceeding  fiO 
eent.  of  its  unimpaired  capital, 
ject  to  review  by  the  Federal  Ro 
Board,  each  reserve  bank  was 
powered  to  establish  each  weel 
oftcner  a  minimum  rate  of  disc 
for  each  class  of  paper. 

The  Federal  reserve  banks 
further  empowered;  (1)  nnder  i 
lations  to  be  prescribed  bj  the  Fn 
Beserve  Board,  to  deal  in  the 
market  in  bankers'  bills,  cable  ti 
fers  and  bills  of  exchange  of 
elaiaea  eligible  for  rediscount;  (S 
deal  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  an 
make  loans  thereon;  (3)  to  invei 
United  Statm  bonds  »nd  »hort-i 
oblisations  of  the  United  States, 
its  dependencies,  of  the  several  st 
and  of  any  foreign  Government;    , 


to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange  payabla 
in  foreign  countries,  maturing  at  not 
more  than  00  days,  bearing  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  member  haSt  and  at 
least  one  other  responsible  party;  (6) 
with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  establish  agenciea  in 
foreign  countries  and  through  them  to 
deal  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
maturing  at  not  more  than  90  days 
end  bearing  the  endorsement  of  at 
least  two   responsible   parties. 

From  the  net  earnings  of  Federal 
reserve  banks  the  bill  provided  that 
shareholders  should  receive  a  cumn- 
lative  annual  dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  on  tbe  paid-in  capital;  one-half 
of  the  balance  should  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  other 
half  to  a  surplus  fund  until  the  an- 


which  the  entire  excess  of  earnings 
over  dividend  charges  should  be  paid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
Federal  Reserve  Treasnry  Nates. — 
The  bill  authorized  an  issue  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Treasury  notes  to  tiie 
amount  of  $600,000,000  plus  the 
amount  of  national-bank  notes  re- 
tired after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
to  be  obligations  of  the  Unitt^  States 
redeemable  in  gold  on  demand  at 
the  Treasury  or  at  any  Federal  re- 
serve bank  and  receivable  for  all 
taxes,  customs  and  other  public  dues. 
On  application  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, through  the  Federal  reserve 
agent,  accompanied  by  the  tender  to 
the  Federal  reserve  agent  of  collateral 
security  in  the  form  of  commercial 
paper  acceptable  for  discount  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  note  issue  re- 
quested, the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  empowered  to  issue  Federal  Re- 
sene  Treasury  notes  to  any  Federal  ■ 
reserve  bank,  II King  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank,  on  the  assets  of  which 
the  Treasury  notes  so  issued  should 
become  a  first  and  paramount  lien. 
A  Federal  reserve  bank  disbursing 
Treasury  notes  of  this  issue  was  re- 
quired to  segregate  ia  its  own  vaults 
gold  or  lawful  money  equal  in  amount 
to  33J  per  cent,  of  the  notes  paid 
out;  it  might  be  required,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  maintain  on  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury gold   or   lawful   money   equal   in 
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amount  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  to  it,  but  this  sum 
should  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
33^  per  cent,  reserve  required  on 
notes  disbursed.  The  liability  of  a 
Federal  reserve  bank  for  outstanding 
Federal  Reserve  Treasury  notes  might 
be  reduced  at  any  time,  and  a  cor- 
responding part  of  the  collateral  se- 
curity and  reserve  released,  by  the 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  or  with  the 
Ffiieral  reserve  agent  of  Treasury 
notes,  other  lawful  money,  or  gold 
bullion. 

Retirement  of  National  Bank  Circu- 
lation.— From  the  passage  of  the  Act 


regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
F^leral  Reserve  Board.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Banking  Act  re- 
quiring newly  organized  National 
banks  to  deposit  United  States  regis- 
tered bonds  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  before  commencing 
business  was  repealed. 

Reserves  of  National  and  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. — ^The  reserves  to  be 
held  by  national  banks  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  reserve  banks 
in  the  respective  districts  were  pre- 
scribed as  follows : 

1.  For  country  banks,  that  is,  banks 
outside   existing   reserve   and   central 


the    bill    limited    the    note    issue    of    reserve   cities,    15  per   cent,   of   their 
national    banks    to   the    amount   out-    aggregate  deposits,   made   up   of  five 

per   cent,    in    lawful   money    in   their 


standing  at  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
and  provided  that  national-bank  cir- 
culation withdrawn  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  should  not  be  re- 


own  vaults,  and  for  14  months  three 
per  cent,  and  thereafter  five  per  cent, 
on     deposit     with     Federal     reserve 


issued.  It  provided  for  the  gradual '  banks ;  the  remainder  for  36  months 
retirement  of  national  bank  circula- 1  might  consist  of  balances  due  na- 
tion by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  \  tional    banks    in    reserve    or    central 


the  Treasury  to  exchange  for  the  two 
per  cent,  bonds  deposited  as  security 
for  circulating  notes  three  per  cent, 
bonds  of  the  United  States  without 
circulation  privilege  maturing  in  20 
years  and  exempt  from  Federal,  state 
and    local   taxation.     The  amount   of 


reserve  cities;  thereafter  the  remain- 
der should  be  held  in  lawful  money 
or  deposited  in  Federal  reserve  banks, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  count  as 
reserves  balances  on  deposit  with 
banks    in    reserve    or    central   reserve 


two    per    cent,    bonds    for    which    a    cities. 

national  bank  could  apply  for  ex-  2.  For  banks  in  reserve  cities,  25 
change  in  any  year,  except  with  the  per  cent,  of  their  outstanding  deposits 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  for  a  period  of  26  months,  22  J  per 
Treasury,  was  limited  to  five  per  |  cent,  for  a  further  period  of  12 
cent,  of  the  amount  on  deposit  at  j  montlis,  and  20  per  cent,  permanently 
the  passage  of  the  Act.  In  propor- 1  thereafter;  for  60  days  12i  per  cent, 
tion  as  the  two  per  cent,  bonds  were  ■  of  the  reserve  should  be  maintained 


thuK  refunded,  the  power  of  national 
banks  to  issue  bond-secured  currency 
should    cease;    they    could,    however, 


in  lawful  money  in  their  own  vaults 
and  thereafter  10  per  cent.  The  re- 
mainder    might    be    deposited     with 


continue  to  issue  circulating  notes  to ;  Federal   reserve  banks,  or,   for  a  pe 

the    amount    secured    by    the    deposit  riod   not   exceeding   36   months,    with 

of   two  per  cent,   bonds  for   a  period  a    reserve    agent    in    central    reserve 

of  20  years  from  the  passage  of  the  cities,  the  required  deposits  in  Federal 

Act,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  make  reserve  banks,  however,  being  obliga- 

use  of  any  substitute  for  circulating  torv. 

notes   in   the   form    of   clearing-house  3.  For    banks    in    central     reserve 


cerlillcates.  cashiers'  checks  or  other 
obligations    not    specifically    provided 


cities,  2')  per  cent,  of  their  outstand- 
ing   deposits     for     a     period    of     14 


for    in    the    Act.     At    the   end    of    20 1  months,   22^    per   cent,   for   a   further 
years   from   the   passage   of   the   Act,;  period  of  12  months,  and  20  per  cent. 


the  bill  provided  that  all  outstand 
ing  two  per  cent,  bonds  should  be  ex- 
changed for  three  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  that  all  outstanding  national 
bank  notes  should  be  recalled  and 
redeemed  within   a  ijeriod   and   under 


permanently  thereafter;  for  60  days 
20  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  should  be 
maintained  in  lawful  money  in  their 
own  vaults  and  thereafter  10  per 
cent.;  the  remainder  might  be  kept 
either    in    their  own    vaults    or   with 
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the  Federal  reserve  banks,  the  re- 
quired deposit  in  Federal  reserve 
banks,  however,  being  obligatory. 

As  a  further  incentive  to  the  re- 
tirement of  national  bank  circulation, 
the  bill  repealed  the  provision  of  the 
National  Banking  Act  permitting 
barks  to  count  as  a  part  of  their 
lawful  reserves  the  five  per  cent, 
fund  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  redemption 
of  circulating  notes. 

Federal  reserve  banks  were  required 
to  maintain  at  all  times  in  their  own 
vaults  a  reserve  in  gold  or  lawful 
money  of  not  less  than  33^  per  cent, 
of  their  outstanding  demand  liabili- 
ties. 

Powers  of  National  Banks. — Every 
national  bank  not  situated  in  a  re- 
serve or  central  reserve  city  or  any 
othei  city  prescribed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  ma- 
turing at  not  more  than  nine  months 
on  the  security  of  improved  and  un- 
encumbered farm  land  within  its 
reserve  district,  of  value  not  less  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  loan,  to  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  25  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  and  surplus  or 
60  per  cent,  of  its  time  deposits.  '  At 
the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  might  be  permitted  to 
establish  branches  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  furtherance  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  act,  if  so  required,  as  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bill  in  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. — The  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  6454  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
folk'wed  the  precedent  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
in  dealing  with  the  Tariff  bill.  The 
Democratic  members  formulated  their 
amendments  in  secret  conference  and 
called  the  full  Committee  in  consul- 
tation only  for  formal  action  on  the 
final  report. 

The  first  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Owen-Glass  bill  was  an  im- 
mediate drop  in  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment two  per  cent,  bonds,  the  in- 
vestment value  of  which  was  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  partial  with- 
drawal of  the  circulation  privilege. 
The   last   previous  sale  of  registered 


bonds,  on  June  13,  was  at  100^;  the 
price  bid  gradually  declined  from 
100  on  June  27  to  98^  on  July  11. 
Some  change  in  the  bill  to  protect 
the  holders  of  these  bonds  was  urgent- 
ly demanded,  and  on  July  9  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  Mr.  Glass  and  Senator  Owen 
for  an  amendment  removing  the  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  the  banks  to 
issue  circulating  notes  on  the  security 
of  two  per  cent,  bonds  and  restoring 
the  full  privileges  of  the  existing  law 
during  the  refunding  period  of  20 
years.  The  amendment  was  approved 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  July  15,  and  a 
further  change  in  the  provisions  for 
refunding  made  the  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  20-year  period 
redeemable  in  cash  at  par  and  ac- 
crued interest  instead  of  in  three  per 
cent,  bonds.  Nevertheless  the  bonds 
continued  to  decline  and  on  July  26 
sold  at  95 i,  the  lowest  point  reached. 
On  July  31  Mr.  McAdoo  announced 
the  transfer  of  $25,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000  of  Treasury  funds  to  facili- 
tate crop  movements  to  national 
banks  in  the  West  and  South  which 
had  taken  out  at  least  40  per  cent, 
of  their  authorized  circulation;  as 
security  for  these  deposits  Grovern- 
ment  bonds  would  be  accepted  at  par. 
The  bonds  responded  immediately  to 
this  alleged  device  to  restore  their 
value,  selling  up  to  98 A  on  Aug.  1. 

On  July  11  the  majority  sub-com- 
mittee adopted  an  amen(fment  provid- 
ing that  the  ownership  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  accumulated  from  the 
earnings  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
should  be  vested  in  the  Government 
instead  of  in  the  banks;  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  these  earnings,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  16th,  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  reduction  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wingo  (Ark.)  offered  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  17th  that  the  deposit  of 
Government  funds  in  the  regional  re- 
serve banks  should  be  on  a  competi- 
tive basis;  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three, 
although  the  principle  of  competitive 
bidding  for  Government  deposits  was 
approved  by  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1912.  The  sub-committee  on  the 
same    day    struck    from    the  bill    the 
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clause  permitting  the  discount  by 
r^onal  reserve  banks  of  the  direct 
obligations  of  member  banks,  and  ex- 
tended the  maturity  period  of  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount  from  46  to  60 
days.  On  the  2l8t  the  conference  re- 
moved the  limitation  on  the  amoimt 
of  the  proposed  issue  of  Federal  re- 
serve notes,  but  decided  that  the  note 
issue  thus  made  unlimited  save  by 
the  requirements  of  business  should 
be  on  a  gold  basis;  it  was  provided, 
therefore,  that  the  reserve  of  33^  per 
cent,  held  by  Federal  reserve  banks 
against  note  issues  should  consist  of 
gold  or  gold  certificates  instead  of 
"gold  or  lawful  money"  as  provided^ 
in  the  bill. 

Hitherto  an  outward  semblance  of 
harmony  among  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  been  care- 
fully preserved.  It  was  destroyed  at 
this  point  by  an  open  revolt  of  the 
ultra-radical  members,  inspired  from 
without  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Henry 
( Tex. ) .  During  the  early  conferences 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  mem- 
ber* on  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration measure,  instead  of  yielding 
to  compromise,  grew  more  pronounced ; 
and  with  the  alignment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  in 
two  distinct  and  hostile  groups,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  rapidly  de- 
generated into  a  struggle  between  the 
insurgents  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  the  less  radical  members, 
headed  by  Mr.  Glass,  who  strove  to 

f protect  the  bill  against  what  they  be- 
ieved  to  be  useless  or  dangerous  in- 
novations. Among  the  House  Demo- 
crats the  most  active  and  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  Administration 
measure  was  Mr.  Henry,  the  author 
of  the  original  resolution  directing 
the  money-trust  investigation.  He 
demanded  the  postponement  of  cur- 
rency legislation  to  a  more  searching 
inquiry  into  banking  methods,  and 
to  that  end  introduced  a  resolution 
on  July  12  directing  the  reopening  of 
the  money-trust  investigation  with 
enlarged  scope.  Although  it  was  re- 
ferred to  his  own  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  resolution  was  not  reported. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Henry  was  able  to 
influence  the  ultra-radicals  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  endeavor  to  give  effect  in  the  Owen- 
Glass  bill  to  the  recommendations  of 


the  Pujo  Committee.  On  July  18  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bulkley 
(Ohio)  to  prohibit  national  banks 
from  making  loans  in  which  officers 
or  directors  were  in  any  way  inter- 
ested was  defeated  by  a  large  major- 
ity; on  the  23d  the  conference  re- 
jected a  provision  tantamoimt  to  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  bank  deposits 
offered  by  Mr.  Wingo  (Ark.) ;  but 
the  insurgents  secured  sufficient  sup- 
port to  force  the  approval  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  five  of  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  interlocking  of  directo- 
rates. Meanwhile  Mr.  Ragsdale 
(S.  C.)  had  suffered  defeat  on  the 
22d  on  an  amendment  to  make  cotton 
warehouse  receipts  eligible  for  redis- 
count by  Federal  reserve  banks  and 
was  definitely  cast  thereby  into  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Assured  of 
the  support  of  the  ultra-radicals  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  Henry  prepared  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Owen-Glass  bill  which 
was  offered  in  the  conference  by  Mr. 
Ragsdale  on. July  24.  Using  the  ad- 
ministration measure  as  a  basis,  Mr. 
Henry's  bill  embodied  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pujo  report,  and 
to  make  "proper  provision  for  the 
debtor  classes  and  those  who  toil  and 
produce  and  sustain  the  country,"  the 
Owen-Glass  bill  being  written  "wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  creditor  class — 
the  banking  and  fraternity  and  the 
commercial  world,"  proposed  an  issue 
of  Currency  based  on  warehouse  cer- 
tificates for  cotton,  corn  and  wheat. 
It  was  so  patently  destructive  of  the 
Administration  measure  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  intervened  to  subdue  the 
insurgent  movement,  which,  while  it 
had  not  sufficient  support  to  imperil 
the  Owen-Glass  bill,  had  already 
thrown  into  confusion  the  administra- 
tion schedule  for  the  passage  of  the 
measure  through  the  House.  On  July 
24  Mr.  Wilson  urged  Mr.  Henry  to 
abandon  his  opposition  to  the  Owen- 
Glass  bill  and  to  submit  his  proposals 
for  the  extension  of  agricultural 
credit  to  Congress  in  a  separate 
measure.  With  the  recalcitrants  on 
the  Ck)ramittee  the  President  at- 
tempted to  deal  individually  but 
without  conspicuous  success.  The 
President  insisted,  however,  that  ab- 
solute secrecy  be  preserved  as  to 
future   conflicts   and  that  the   settle- 
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of  country  banks  from  15  to  12  per 
cent,  and  of  reserve  and  central  re- 
serve city  banks  from  20  to  18  per 
cent.;  further  secured  the  gold  basis 
for   Federal  reserve   currency   by   re- 
quiring that  the  deposit  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  "the  outstanding  notes  which  might 
be    required   of    the   regional    reserve 
banks   should   be   in   gold    instead   of 
gold  "or   lawful  money"  as  provided 
in  the  bill;  made  mandatory  the  ad- 
mission of  state  banks  to  the  system 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the   Federal  Reserve  Board;   and  ex- 
tended   the    period    of    maturity    of 
loans  on  farm  lands  from  nine  months 
to   a  year.     On   Aug.   28   the   caucus 
adopted  the  Administration  bill  as  a 
party  measure  by  a  vote  of  160  to  9. 
The  Bill  in  the  House. — The  amend- 
ed bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  House 
as  a  new  measure   (H.  R.  7837)    by 
Mr.   Glass  on   Aug.   29   and   referred 
to    the    Committee   on    Banking    and 
Currency.    With    one    further    minor 
amendment  the  bill  was  approved  on 
Sept.  4  by  a  vote  of  11  to  one;  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  dissentient, 
Mr.  Burke  (Pa.),  the  Republicans  re- 
frained from  voting.     On  the  9th  Mr. 
Glass  reported  the  bill  to  the  House 
and  four  days  of  general  debate  be- 
gan on  the  following  day.     Four  days 
likewise    were    allowed    for   the    con- 
sideration of  the  measure  clause  by 
clause.     On  the   15th   the   House   re- 
jected   amendments    to    curtail    the 
powers  of  the  Federal  reserve  agent, 
to  prohibit  the  directors  of  national 
banks  from  serving  on  the  board  of 
more  than  one  bank  or  other  financial 
institution,  and  to  reduce  the  obliga- 
tory subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  Federal  reserve  banks  from  20  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  and  unim- 
paired capital  of  national  banks;  and 
on  the  17th,  by  a  vote  of  266  to  100, 
a   motion  by   Mr.   Walters    (Pa.)    to 
recommit   the  bill   to  the   Committee 
with    in>^tru('tion8   to   rej>()rt  a    provi- 
sion prohibiting  interlocking  directo- 
rates.    The  most  important  provision 
added    in  the   House  was   adopted  to 
meet   the   charge  of   the  Republicans 
that  the  amendment  making  Federal 
reserve  notes  payable  in  gold  "or  law- 
ful   money"    practically   repealed    the 
gold-standard  law;   by  a  vote  of  298 
to    69   the   House   approved   a   clause 
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reaffirming  the  gold  standard  by  pro- 
viding that  nothing  in  the  Act  should 
be  construed  to  repeal  the  parity  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Act  of  March 
14,  1900.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
on  Sept.  18  by  a  vote  of  286  to  84, 
24  Republicans  and  14  Progressives 
voting  with  the  majority,  and  only 
three  Democrats  in  opposition — Elder 
of  Louisiana,  Calloway  of  Texas,  and 
Witherspoon   of  Mississippi. 

The  Bankers'  Attitude —With  the 
submission  of  the  Owen-Glass  bill  to 
the  •  House  Democratic  caucus,  the 
banking  interests  took  concerted  ac- 
tion to  urge  upon  Congress  their  ob- 
jections to  certain  features  of  the 
measure.  Hitherto  the  attitude  of  the 
bankers  had  been  disclosed  in  individ- 
ual expressions  of  opinion,  and  while 
the  published  criticisms  ranged  over 
all  sections  of  the  bill,  they  dealt, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  bankers  approved  the  principle  of 
asset  currency  and  the  creation  of  an 
organization  for  centralized  control  of 
reserves.  With  practical  unanimity, 
however,  they  recommended  that  the 
new  currency  should  be  issued  by 
the  banks  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  demanded  a  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  provide  for  the  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  banking  interests  and 
the  elimination  of  the  danger  of 
political  control  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posed method  of  appointment.  The 
complete  separation  of  banking  man- 
agement from  bank  ownership  and 
its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  without  expert  knowledge 
of  banking  problems  and  practices 
wielding  the  enormous  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  they  asserted, 
would  deter  national  banks  from  en- 
tering the  system,  and  since  the  banks 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  issuing  bond-secured  currency, 
would  influence  them,  in  the  absence 
of  compensating  advantages,  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  the  national  bank-^ 
ing  system  and  take  out  state  char-, 
ters.  The  bankers  further  criticized' 
the  dispersion  of  reserves  among  12 
regional  reserve  banks,  the  result  of; 
which  wrtuld  be,  they  declared,  to' 
make  it  difficult  for  large  borrowers  s 
in  the  natural  centers  of  trade  to  \ 
obtain  accommodations.     The  country 
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the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  the 
passage  of  the  Tariff  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent's insistence  secured  the  adoption 
in  caucus  on  Aug.  14  of  a  resolution 
"to  consider  and  determine  legisla- 
tion concerning  currency  and  banking 
immediately  following  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill,"  so  drawn,  however, 
as  not  to  bind  the  party  to  support 
of  the  House  measure. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  decided  on  Aug.  26  to 
permit  the  representatives  of  the 
bankers  to  present  the  recommenda- 
tions adopted  at  the  Chicago  confer- 
ence in  a  series  of  public  hearings 
beginning  on  Sept.  2.  Once  begun  the 
hearings  were  extended  far  oeyond 
the  original  purpose.  Besides  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  bankers,  the 
Committee  invited  the  attendance  of 
scores  of  bankers  and  financial  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
through  the  determined  opposition 
to  hasty  action  on  currency  legisla- 
tion of  three  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers. Senators  Hitchcock  (Neb.), 
Reed  (Mo.)  and  O'Gorman  (N.  Y.), 
the    hearings    were    continued    from 


serves  among  a  larse  number  of 
regional  banks  for  uie  purpose  of 
destroying  the  "money  trust"  and 
ending  all  connection  between  bank- 
ing and  large  speculative  operations 
Qn  stock  exchanges;  on  the  other,  the 
five  Republicans  and  Senator  Hitch- 
cock insisted  that  the  dispersion  of 
reserves  would  destroy  the  borrowing 
power  of  legitimate  business  and  un- 
der the  proposed  system  of  control 
would  promote  competition  instead 
of  cooperation  in  times  of  financial 
stress.  Indeed,  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Administration  plan  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  bank,  and 
at  their  invitation  Frahk  A.  Vander- 
lip,  president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  professor  of  economics  in  New 
York  University,  submitted  elaborate 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral institution  under  complete  Gov- 
ernment control  with  regional 
branches  in  place  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  regional  reserve 
banks.  The  proposal  for  a  central 
bank  was  put  forward  at  the  opening  • 


week  to  week.  This  procedure  was  j  of  the  Committee's  formal  delibera- 
exceedingly  disappointing  to  the  Pres-  tions  on  the  bill  on  Oct.  28  and 
ident.     Shortly    after     the     hearings    divided    the    Committee    six    to    six. 


were  begun  he  called  upon  Senator 
Kern,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
"steering  committee"  to  expedite  the 
course  of  the  Currency  bill  in  the 
Senate.  In  signing  the  Tariflf  bill  on 
Oct.  3,  the  President  again  urged  upon 
the  Democratic  /  leaders  his  demand 
for  currency  legislation  in  the  extra 
session.  The  best  the  Administration 
supporters  could  obtain,  however,  was 
an  agreement  to  conclude  the  hear- 
ings on  or  before  Oct.  25,  and  neither 
the  influence  which  the  President 
brought  to  bear  on  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  nor  the  threat 
of  a  Democratic  caucus  or  of  a 
motion  to  discharge  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  was  able  to 
accelerate  Committee  action. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. — The  re- 
sult of  the  Senate  hearings  was  an 
irreconcilable  schism  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  regional 


After  a  day's  fruitless  debate  the  Com- 
mittee abandoned  all  effort  to  dis- 
pose of  the  plan  and  proceeded  to 
develop  the  conflicting  proposals 
along  parallel  lines.  The  President 
on  Oct.  24  emphatically  repudiated 
the  central-bank  scheme  ana  reiter- 
ated his  endorsement  of  the  original 
measure.  Nevertheless,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  showed  a 
disposition  early  in  the  deliberations 
to  concede  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  regional  reserve 
banks,  and  in  view  of  this  practical 
advantage  the  advocates  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  eventually  abandoned,  at 
least  in  form,  that  doubtful   issue. 

The  Committee  on  Oct.  29  agreed 
that  the  membership  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  be  increased 
from  seven  to  nine  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  should  be 
relieved  from  service  thereon.  It  was 
proposed  to  eliminate  from  the  Board 


reserve  control.  On  the  one  side  the  j  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also; 
supporters  of  the  Administration  were :  on  Nov.  7  the  Committee  rejected 
committeed   to   the   dispersion   of   re-    this  proposal   by    a   vote   of   nine   to 
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three,  but  refused  at  the  same  time 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  four  to  recon- 
sider the  elimination  of  the  other 
ex  officio  members.  On  Nov.  6  the 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five 
decided  to  alter  the  mode  of  selection 
of  the  directors  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve banks,  making  five  appointive 
by  the  Government  and  four  elective 
by  the  member  banks.  By  a  vote  of 
eight  to  four  the  provision  of  the 
Administration  measure  making  the 
Federal  reserve  notes  obligations  of 
the  Government  was  sustained,  but 
they  were  made  redeemable  in  gold 
only  instead  of  in  gold  "or  lawful 
money"  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 
But  the  Committee  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  member 
and  capitalization  of  the  regional  re- 
serve banks.  On  Oct.  31  the  number 
of  Federal  reserve  banks  was  reduced 
from  12  to  four  by  a  vote  of  seven 
to  five,  Senators  Hitchcock  and 
O'Gorman  voting  with  the  Republi- 
cans; a  proviso  was  added,  however, 
bv  a  vote  of  10  to  two,  that  after 
two  years  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
might  increase  the  number  at  its  dis- 
cretion to  a  maximum  of  12.  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  on  Oct.  1  offered  a 
proposal  that  the  entire  regional  re- 
serve system  be  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000,000,  to  be  underwritten  by  the 
banks  and  sold  by  them  to  the  public, 
and    that    the    entire    capital    should 


of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  member  banks,  to  be  fully 
paid  in  within  two  months  of  organi- 
zation. In  the  meantime,  however,  an 
entirely  new  feature  had  been  writ- 
ten into  the  bill,  providing  for  the 
centralization  of  one-half  the  reserves 
to  be  held  by  the  regional  banks  in 
the  Federal  reserve  system.  This 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Reed 
on  Nov.  5,  was  a  final  effort  to  com- 
pose the  wide  differences  between  the 
two  factions  in  the  Committee.  It 
proposed  that  24  regional  banks  be 
created  with  stock  owntfd  by  the 
banks,  who  should  elect  a  majority  of 
the  directors;  and  that  the  reserve 
of  the  member  banks  should  be  fixed 
at  12  per  cent.,  one-third  to  be  held 
in  vault,  one-third  with  the  regional 
bank  and  the  remainder  in  a  general 
fund  to  be  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  plan  was  de- 
nounced by  Senator  Owen  as  "equiva- 
lent to  a  central  bank"  but  it  was 
nevertheless  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
seven  to  five,  both  Senator  Hitchcock 
and  Senator  Reed  voting  with  the 
Republicans. 

At  this  point  the  results  of  the 
elections  of  Nov.  4  brought  the  con- 
flict ^^  *^®  Committee  to  a  decisive 
issue.  They  were  generally  inter- 
preted as  an  emphatic  endorsement 
of  the  Administration  and  effected 
the  conversion  of  Senators  Reed  and 


be  placed  under  the  absolute  control  i  O'Gorman  from  wavering  adherence  to 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  dis- 1  firm  support  of  the  President's  cur- 
tribution  among  the  regional  banks  rency  policy.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
as  conditions  warranted.  He  was  the  vote  reducing  the  number  of  region- 
supported  by  only  Senators  Br i stow  ;  al  reserve  banks  to  four  was  carried 
(Kans.),  Nelson  (Minn.)  and  Mc-  'on  Nov.  7  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five, 
Lean  ( Conn. ) ,  and  the  proposal  was  i  and  on  the  following  day  the  whole 
rejected  by  a  vot«  of  seven  to  four.  !  question  was  reopened.  The  invincible 
Senator  O'Grorman,  who  led  the  oppo-  opposition  of  Senator  Hitchcock 
sition,  suggested  that  the  regional  brought  about  a  hopeless  deadlock. 
banks  should  be  capitalized  at  10  per  'J'he  supporters  of  the  Administration 
cent,  of  the  national-bank  capital  of  urj2:ed  in  vain  that  the  President  was 
their  respective  districts,  to  be  se-  determined  that  the  measure  should 
cured  in  either  one  of  two  ways :  i  provide  for  not  less  than  eight  region- 
first,  by  requiring  the  banks  to  under-  al  banks.  Vote  after  vote  on  various 
write  the  stock  and  dispose  of  it  to  proposals  to  fix  the  number  at  from 
the  public,  or,  second,  by  opening  four  to  eight  resulted  in  a  tie,  and  at 
the  stock  issue  to  equal  participation  the  close  of  an  all-day  wranpjle  the 
by  the  banks  and  the  public.  On  the  two  factions  terminated  the  confer- 
6th  the  first  of  these  alternative  ences  on  the  bill  and  proceeded  to 
methods  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  drafting  of  separate  reports.  In 
seven  to  five,  and  an  agreement  was  a  final  session  on  Nov.  20  the  Com- 
reached  that  the  capital  of  the  I  mittee  agreed  to  report  a  disagree- 
regional  banks  should  be  six  per  cent. '  nient  on  the  House  bill   and   to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  Senate  two  measures 
embodying  the  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration supporters  and  of  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  and  the  Republicans. 
The  Owen  and  Hitchcock  Reports. — 
The  reports  of  the  divided  Committee 
were  filed  on  Nov.  22  and  with  them 
the  House  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendation.  All 
three  of  the  bills  were  in  agreement 
on  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  concentration  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  bank  reserves  through  the  crea- 
tion   of    special    reserve    banks;    the 


remainder  going  to  the  Government. 
All  three  bills  prescribed  boards  of 
directors  of  nine  members  for  regional 
reserve  banks,  but  the  Hitchcock  plan 
provided  that  five  should  be  chosen  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  only 
four  by  the  member  banks,  while  the 
House  and  Owen  bills  gave  the  ap- 
pointment of  only  three  directors  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  left 
the  choice  of  the  other  six  to  the 
member  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  left 
in  the  Owen  bill  with  a  membership 


issue  of   an  elastic   currency  secured    of  seven,  but  only  the  Secretary  of  the 


by  prime  commercial  papers  held  by 
the  banks;  the  promotion  of  an  open 
discount  market  for  the  mobilization 
of  credit  and  currency;  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  system  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  to  the  practical  method 
of  carrying  these  purposes  into  eff'ect, 
the  three  plans  differed  on  many  im- 
portant points. 


Treasury  was  retained  as  an  ex  officio 
member  and  instead  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  admitted  by  the  House 
bill  the  President  was  empowered  to 
appoint  two  additional  members,  all 
the  directors  serving  for  six  years  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $10,0Q0;  the 
Hitchcock   plan,   on   the   other   hand, 


The  Owen  bill  reduced  the  number  1  proposed  to  increase  the  Federal  Re 
of  reserve  banks  to  eight,  capitalized  |  serve  Board  to  nine  members,  includ- 
.at  $10,000,000,   representing   six   per  i  ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
cent,  of  the  combined  capital  and  sur-  I  empowered  the   President  to  appoint 


plus  of  member  banks,  and  provided 
that  any  stock  not  subscribed  by  the 
banks  should  be  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  Hitchcock  plan  reduced^  the 
number  of  reserve  banks  to  four,  with 
the  proviso  that  four  more  might  be 
created  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
after  two  years,  and  while  it  adopted 
the  basis  of  capitalization  of  the 
Owen  bill,  it  provided  that  the  entire 
stock  issue  should  be  underwritten  by 
the  banks  and  opened  to  public  sub- 
scription. The  five  per  cent,  dividend 
fixed  by  the  House  bill  was  retained 


eight  members  for  eight  years  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $12,000.  The  Owen 
bill  provided  that  the  reserve  banks 
might  discount  direct  obligations  of 
member  banks  secured  by  "satisfac- 
tory securities"  ud  to  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  these  securities,  while  re- 
discount of  other  paper  should  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board ;  under  the  Hitchcock  plan 
each  member  bank  was  empowered  "as 
a  matter  of  right"  to  rediscount  ap- 
proved paper,  half  of  which  might 
have  a  term  of  six  months,  with  re- 


in the  Hitchcock  plan  but  the  Owen  i  serve  banks  at  three-fourths  of  its  face 
bill  raised  the  dividend  to  six  per  cent,  value  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
All  three  plans  agreed  that  a  surplus  bank's  capital,  50  per  cent,  additional 
fund  of  20  per  cent,  should  be  created  |  with  an  additional  tax  of  one  per  cent., 
out  of  additional  earnings  but  dif-  ,  and  another  50  per  cent,  with  an  addi- 
fered  as  to  the  proportion  of  such  ad-  tional  tax  of  two  per  cent.  Both  the 
ditional  earnings  to  be  applied  to  this  Owen  and  Hitchcock  plans  rejected  the 
purpose,  the  House  bill  specifying  one-  provision  of  the  House  bill  permitting 
half,  the  Hitchcock  bill  one-quarter,  national  banks  to  segregate  20  per 
and  the  Owen  bill  the  entire  amount,  cent,  of  their  capital  for  the  opera- 
Earnings  remaining  after  payments  to  tion  of  savings  departments.  Both 
stockholders  and  surplus,  the  Owen  bills  also  empowered  member  banks 
bill  provided,  should  go  to  the  Gov-  to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  col- 
ernment  as  a  franchise  tax.  to  be  ap-  lection  of  notes  and  drafts, 
plied  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  while  The  Owen  bill  retained  the  pro- 
the  Hitchcnok  plan  proposed  that  37i  |  visions  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the 
per  cent,  should  be  used  to  create  a  reserves  to  be  held  against  deposits, 
fund  for  the  insurance  of  deposits,  the  '  except    that   country   banks   were   re- 
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quired  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  five  Board  (2)  creating  a  fund  for  the 
per  cent,  of  their  time  deposits  addi-  ,  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  out  of  sur- 
tional  to  the  12  per  cent,  reserve  plus  earnings  of  the  Federal  reserve 
against  demand  liabilities;  the  Hitch-  banks,  one  of  the  principal  features 
cock  plan  proposed  to  reduce  the  re-  of  the  Hitchcock  plan;  and  (3)  ex- 
serve  requirement  for  city  banks  from  ;  empting  experts  and  oflicers  of  the 
18  to  15  per  cent,  and  also  to  reduce  I  new  currency  system  from  the  pro- 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  the  pro-  j  visions  of  the  civil-service  law.  Sen- 
portion  of  reserves  which  country  i  ator  Lane  of  Oregon  opposed  both  the 
banks  were  required  to  maintain  on  Owen  and  Hitchcock  plans  as  too  lib- 
deposit  with  Federal  reserve  banks,  cral  to  tlie  banking  interests  and  re- 
The  Hitchcock  bill  raised  the  reserve  fused  to  be  bound  by  caucus  action: 
to  be  held  by  Federal  reserve  banks  ^  his  defection,  with  that  of  Senator 
against  note  issues  from  33 J  to  45  per  i  Hitchcock,  reduced  the  strength  of  the 
cent,  in  gold  or  gold  certificates   in-  '  majority  to  48. 


stead  of  gold  or  "lawful  money,"  and 
made  Federal  reserve  notes  redeemable 
in  gold  only;  it  provided,  however, 
that  the  gold  reserve  might  be  reduced 
to  30  per  cent,  under  penalty  of  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  for  each  2i  per  cent, 
reduction.  The  Owen  bill  raised  the 
total  reserve  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
against  demand  liabilities  to  35  per 
cent,  in  gold  or  lawful  money  but  re- 
quired that  the  gold  reserve  in  the 
banks'  own  vaults  and  with  the 
Treasury  should  be  maintained  at  33^ 
per  cent,  of  notes  outstanding. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate. — The  long 
conflict  in  the  Committee  had  taught 
the    President    and    the    Democratic 


After  a  week's  conflict  in  the  Senate 
tlie  Democratic  programme  for  daily 
sessions  of  13  hours  was  approved  on 
Dec.  6  by  a  vote  of  41  to  18,  eight 
Republicans  voting  with  the  majority, 
and  general  debate  on  the  Currency 
bill  was  opened  on  the  8th.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  debate  was  a  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Root  on  the  13th,  pointing  out 
the  dangers  of  the  measure  approved 
by  the  Democratic  caucus.  He  declared 
tiiat  without  statutory  limitation  of 
the  issue  of  Federal  reserve  notes  the 
bill  opened  the  way  to  unlimited  in- 
flation of  the  currency,  and  in  effect 
revived  the  "financial  heresy"  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Bryan  and  twice  repu- 


leaders  the  futility  of  submitting  cur-  ■  diated   bv   the  people   of   the   United 


rency  legislation  to  debate  in  the  Sen 
ate  without  a  majority  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Administration  policy. 
Accordingly  the  House  bill  and  the 
Owen  and  Hitchcock  reports  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  caucus 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  on  Nov.  26. 
The  first  proceeding  of  the  caucus 
was  the  approval  of  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Senator  O'Gorman  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  new  session  on 
Dec.  1,  the  Senate  should  sit  daily 
from  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  with  recess 
from  6  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  until  a  vote 
was  reached  on  the  Currency  bill,  and 


States.  This  arraignment  of  the  bill 
created  a  most  profound  impression 
and  led  to  further  revision  of  the 
measure  in  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
Dec.  17  and  18.  Mr.  Root  offered  in 
the  Senate  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  reserve  to  be  held  against 
issues  of  Federal  reserve  notes  should 
l)e  increased  from  35  to  50  per  cent.; 
that  a  tax  should  be  imposed  whenever 
the  reserve  fell  below  50  per  cent,  and 
tliat  no  additional  circulating  notes 
should  be  issued  if  the  reserve  fell 
below  33  i  per  cent,  of  the  notes  out- 
standing; and  that  a  special  tax  of  li 


that  unless  the  bill   were  passed  be-    por  cent,  should  be  imposed  on  notes 


fore  Christmas,  no  Christmas  recess 
should  be  taken  except  over  Christ- 
mas Day.  The  final  result  of  the 
conference,  which  continued  until 
the  30th.  was  the  approval  of  the 
Owen  modification  of  the  bill  as  a 
party  measure  with  three  important 
changes:  (1)  fixing  the  number  of 
regional  reserve  banks  at  not  less  than 
eight  nor .  more  than  twelve,  at  the 
discretion    of-  the    Federal    Reserve 


issued  by  Federal  reserve  banks  in  ex- 
cess of  $900,000,000  not  covered  by  an 
equal  amount  of  gold,  and  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  on  notes  in  excess  of 
!  .$1,200,000,000  not  so  covered.  While 
the  Democratic  caucus  refused  to  place 
an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  note  issue, 
it  decided  to  increase  the  gold  reserve 
required  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  and 
to  impose  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  depletion  of  the  reserve  down  to 
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32}  per  cent,  and  an  additional  tax  of 
li  per  cent,  for  each  additional  de- 
crease of  2}  per  cent.  The  caucus  pro- 
vided also  for  the  use  of  a  part  of  the 
surplus  earnings  of  regional  reserve 
banks  for  building  up  the  gold  reserve 
and  approved  a  clause  requiring  re- 
serve banks  to  keep  intact  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  re- 
demption of  outstanding  notes.  Two 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Hitchcock  plan 
were  likewise  approved,  one  increasing 
the  salary  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  from  $10,000  to  $12,000 
and  the  other  admitting  to  rediscount 
paper  based  on  agricultural  transac- 
tions with  a  maturity  of  180  days, 
leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  acceptance  of 
the  long-term  paper  as  security  for 
note  issues. 

During  the  brief  debate  on  the  bill 
in  committee  the  Senate  adopted  all 
the  amendments  to  the  House  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  caucus,  and 
rejected  with  equal  consistency  the 
changes  proposed  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock and  the  Republicans.  Of  the  few 
amendments  adopted  without  the  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, the  most  important  provided  that 
no  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  di- 
rector of  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  or 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  member 
bank;  that  the  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tant Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  ineligible  for  any  service 
connected  with  a  member  bank  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  expiry 
of  their  terms  of  office;  and  that  loans 
on  real  estate  might  be  made  by  banks 
in  reserve  cities  as  well  as  by  country 
banks.  On  Dec.  19  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  Hitchcock  bill  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  41,  and  passed  the  Owen  modifi- 
cation oif  the  House  bill  bv  a  vote  of 
54  to  34.  On  the  final  vote  Senator 
Hitchcock  voted  for  the  bill  and  the 
majority  included  Senator  Poindexter 

(Wash.),  Progressive,  and  six  Repub- 
licans, Senators  Weeks  ( Mass. ) ,  Craw- 
ford (S.  D.),  Sterling  (S.  D.),  Jones 

(Wash.),  Norris  (Neb.),  and  Perkins 

(Cal.). 

The  Bill  in  Conference. — The  House 
voted  on  Dec.  20  to  disagree  to  the 


Senate  amendments  and  sent  the  bill 
to  conference.    The  final  draft  of  the 
bill,   completed  on  the  22d,  restored 
few  of  the  provisions   of  the  House 
measure.       The     conference     rejected 
Senate  amendments  providing  for  the 
guarantee  of  deposits ;  making  Federal 
reserve     notes     eligible    as     reserves 
of    member    banks,    and    authorizing 
charges  on  the  collection  of  checks  and 
exchanges.     On  the   other  hand,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  new  clauses 
fixing  the  number  of  reserve  banks  at 
not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  12; 
increasing    the    gold   reserve    against 
notes  to  40  per  cent.;  increasing  the 
dividend    of    Federal    reserve    banks 
from  five  to  six  per  cent.;  making  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  member  banks 
the  basis  of  capitalization  of  Federal 
reserve   banks;    empowering  national 
banks  except  those  in  the  three  cen- 
tral reserve  cities  to  make  direct  loans 
on  five-year  farm  mortgages  up  to  26 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  and  surplus 
or  one-third  of  their  time  deposits; 
Increasing  the  salaries  of  members  ojf 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000;  providing  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  should  represent  the 
"geographical,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial   divisions   of    the    country,"    and 
that  two  members  should  have  bank-, 
ing  experience ;  and  removing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  the  Board. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  bow- 
ever,   was    restored  as   an   ex  officio 
member   and   the    President   was  em- 
powered to  appoint  five  members  for 
10-year  terms  instead  of  six  members 
for    six    years.      A   compromise    was 
reached   on  the  minimum    capital   of 
Federal   reserve  banks,   fixed   by   the 
House  at  $5,000,000  and  by  the  Senate 
at  $3,000,000 ;  the  capital*  was  finally 
fixed  at  $4,000,000.     The  House  con- 
ferees inserted 'a  provision  requiring 
that  the  Government's   share  of  the 
earnings    of    Federal    reserve    banks 
should  be  applied  to  the  gold  redemp- 
tion fund  or  to  the  reduction  of  bonded 
indebtedness. 

The  reserve  provisions  tinally  agreed 
to  require  a  reserve  of  five  per  cent, 
against  time  deposits  for  all  member 
banks,  and  reserves  against  demand 
deposits  of  12  per  cent,  for  country, 
banks,  15  per  cent,  for  banks  in  re- 
serve cities,  and  18  per  cent,  for  banks 
in  central  reserve  cities.     The  Senate 
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cratic  nomination  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  Tammany 
and  up-state  wings  of  the  party. 
Three  months  after  his  inauguration 
on  Jan.  1  Governor  Sulzer  had  come 
to  an  open  break  with  Murphy  on  the 
issue  of  political  appointments,  and 
on  April  8  he  confirmed  his  complete 
revolt  from  Tammany  influence  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Tammany- 
controlled  legislature  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  a  direct-primary  law  which 
would  abolish  the  state  convention. 
The  legislature  refused  to  confirm  the 
Governor's  appointments  and  ad- 
journed on  May  3  after  defeating  his 
Direct  Primary  bill.  During  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June  Mr.  Sulzer 
toured  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the 
bill  and  summoned  the  legislature  in 
special  session  on  June  16  to  recon- 
sider it.  With  the  opening  of  the 
new  session  Tammany  assumed  the 
offensive.  The  Direct  Primary  bill 
was  rejected  a  second  time  and  a 
Tammany  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  state  departments  un- 
der the  Sulzer  administration.  On 
June  25  the  Senate  empowered  this 
committee  to  investigate  the  Grover- 
nor*s  campaign  fund  and  his  use  of 
patronage  and  the  veto  power.  After 
a  month's  fruitless  search  for  evi- 
dence of  official  misconduct,  the  com- 
mittee began  an  inquiry  into  the 
Governor's  financial  affairs  and  on 
July  30  discovered  that  checks  had 
been  contributed  to  Mr.  Sulzer's  cam- 
paign fund  for  which  no  return  had 
been  made  in  the  Governor's  sworn 
statement  of  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  On  Aug.  11  the  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  unreported  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  $8,500  and 
of  stock  speculations  engaged  in  by 
Mr.  Sulzer  between  his  nomination 
and  inauguration.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  the  Assembly  voted 
by  70  to  45  to  impeach  the  Gfovernor 
on  eight  counts. 

Mr.  Sulzer  refused  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Assembly  to  impeach 
him  during  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  denied  further  that 
under  the  constitution  of  the  state 
a    legal    impeachment    involved    sus- 


pension from  office  pending  the  result 
of  the  trial.  During  the  next  two 
months  there  were  two  Governors  in 
Albany,  Mr.  Sulzer  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  possession  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  Martin  H.  Glynn,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, recognized  by  the 
legislature  as  Governor  on  Aug.  27. 
Mr.  Sulzer's  constitutional  right  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  office 
pending  trial  was  denied  by  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Sept.  11  in 
refusing  to  honor  a  pardon  over  his 
signature.  The  legality  of  the  im- 
peachment was  argued  on  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  com- 
posed of  the  51  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  on  Sept.  18;  on 
the  22d,  Mr.  Sulzer's  demurrer  was 
overruled  by  a  vote  of  51  to  one.  The 
taking  of  testimony  was  begun  on 
Sept.  24  and  on  Oct.  16  and  17  the 
Court  found  Mr.  Sulzer  guilty  on 
three  of  the  articles  charged  against 
him  and  acquitted  him  on  the  other 
five  by  unanimous  vote.  The  charges 
and  the  votes  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  WUliam  Sulzer  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  false  statement  of 
campal^rn  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Guilty   39    to   18. 

2.  That  he  committed  perjury  In 
swearing  to  this  false  statement.  Guilty, 
39    to  18. 

3.  That  he  bribed  witnesses  to  with- 
hold testimony  from  the  investigating 
committee  of  the  legislature.  Not  guilty, 
unanimous. 

4.  That  he  suppressed  evidence  by 
means  of  threats  to  prevent  witnesses 
from  testifying  before  this  committee. 
Guilty,   43   to   14. 

5.  That  he  prevented  and  dissuaded 
an  alleged  dummy  in  the  stock  transac- 
tions from  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee under  subpoena.  Not  guilty, 
unanimous. 

6.  That  he  committed  larceny  in  us- 
ing for  stock  speculation  money  con- 
tributed for  campaign  purposes.  Not 
guilty,  unanimous. 

7.  That  he  threatened  to  use  his  office 
and  influence  as  Governor  to  affect  the 
vote  or  political  action  of  certain  public 
officers.    Not  guilty,  unanimous. 

8.  That  while  Governor  he  corruptlv 
used  his  authority  and  influence  to  af- 
fect the  prices  of  securities  In  which 
he  was  interested  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.     Not  guilty,  unanimous. 

On  Oct.  17  the  Court  removed  Mr. 
Sulzer  from  office  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
12,  but  voted  unanimously  against 
disqualification.  The  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  were  divided  on  the 
legality  of  impeachment  for  acts  com- 
mitted before  Mr.  Sulzer  became  Gov- 
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cmcvr;     Chief     Justice     Cullen,     the  a  most  remarkable  reversal  of  policy. 

prendent  of  the   Court  of  Impeach-  The  Tammany-controlled  legislature  of 

meot,  and  one  or  two  others,  Toted  1913,  which  had  been  in  recess  since 

agminst  eonTiction  on  all  counts.  the    impeachment    trial,    reassembled 

Mr.  Sulzer  was  ncHuinated  for  the  on  Dec.  8  for  final  adjournment  of  the 

Assembly  by  the  Progressives  of  the  extra  session  called  by  Governor  Sulzer 

Sixth  District,  in  New  York  City,  on  on  July  16.    His  successor,  Martin  H. 

Oct.    20.     Throughout    the   state'   the  Gl\Tm,'  who  had  meanwhile  declared 

opponents  of  Tammany  Hall  were  in-  his  independence  of  Tammany  influ- 

elined  to  condone  his  offenses  and  to  ence,   recommended  in  a  special  mes- 

consider  him  as  the  victim  of  a  heroic  sage  the  passage  of  five  measures-— a 

fight    against    Tammany    corruption,  direct-primary    law,    a   law   adopting 

His    violent   campaign    against   Mur-  the  Massachusetts  ballot  ( see  11,  Pop- 

phy    aroused    remarkable    demonstra-  ular  Gorernment),   legislation  estab- 

tions  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  he  lishing  machinery  for  the  direct  elec- 

was  elected  on  Nov.  4  by  a  majority  tion  of  U.  S.  Senators  and  providing 

over   his  Democratic  and  Republican  for  a   special  election  on  the  second 

opponents  of  two  to  one.  Tuesday  in  April,  1914,  on  the  ques- 

Politics  in  New  York. — ^The  im-  tion  of' calling  a  convention  to  revise 
peachment  of  Governor  Sulzer  was  the  state  constitution,  and  a  work- 
followed  by  political  events  of  the  ut-  men's  compensation  law  for  which  au- 
most  importance  and  the  highest  thority  was  obtained  in  a  constitu- 
dramatic  interest.  His  campaign  in  tional' amendment  adopted  in  Xovon- 
Xew  York  charged  Tammany  Hall  ber  (see  VI,  Amendments  to  State 
with  removing  him  because  he  had  Constitutions:  and  AVll,  Labor  Leg- 
persisted  in  an  investigation  of  the  islation).  This  entire  programme  of 
management  of  state  departments  momentous  legislation  was  enacted 
which  had  uncovered  traces  of  gross  before  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
frauds  in  highway  and  canal  con-  ture  on  Dec.  12,  and  the  bills  were 
tracts.  Out  of  the  charges  of  the  signed  bv  the  Governor  on  Dec  17. 
deposed  Governor  and  the  more  defi-  xhe  direct-primary  law  abolished 
nite  accusations  of  John  A.  Hen-  xhe  state  convention  as  a  nominating 
nessy,  one  of  his  investigators,  has  bodv  and  provided  for  the  direct  nom- 
grown  a  state-wide  investigation  of  ination  of  state  oflScers  in  primary 
the  relations  between  the  political  elections.  The  earlier  measure  of  1911 
machine  and  contractors  which  has  (j^,  y,  b^^  1911,  p.  185)  had  estab- 
already  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  ijghed  the  direct  primarv  for  the  nom- 
political  agents  for  blackmail  in  con-  ination  of  judges.  Representatives  in 
nection  with  the  letting  of  state  con-  Congress  and  members  of  the  State 
tracts.  As  noted  on  another  page  Senate  and  Assemblv  but  had  left  the 
(see  Politics  and  Parties,  infra) ,  nomination  of  state  officers  to  the  state 
the  November  elections  resulted  in  the  convention.  The  new  ballot  law  ia 
complete  overthrow  of  Tammany  in-  not  exactlv  the  same  as  its  Massa- 
fluence  in  New  York  City  government  chusetts  p'rototype  (see  II,  Popular 
and  in  the  state  Assembly.  Of  the  Government) :  the  use  of  the  party 
150  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1914,  emblem  is  permitted  since  there  is  no 
79  are  Republicans  and  19  Progres-  educational  qualification  for  voters  in 
sives,  while  many  of  the  52  Democrats  Xew  York,  but  otherwise  the  two 
were  elected  on  pledges  to  support  the  measures  are  practically  identical, 
direct-primary  legislation  which  had  The  workmen's  compensation  law 
precipitated  the  final  struggle  between  which  goes  into  effect  on  July  1,  1914, 
Sulzer  and  the  Tammany  machine,  covers  only  employments  spiecified  in 
Despite  Sulzer's  personal  triumph  in  the  law  as  hazardous.  It  fixes  rates 
Xew  York,  this  result  was  in  no  sense  and  periods  of  compensation  for  vari- 
a  popular  absolution  of  the  impeached  ous  injuries  resulting  in  various  de- 
Governor,  but  it  recorded  unequivo-  grees  of  disability  or  in  death,  on  the 
cally  the  popular  resentment  against  \  general  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the 
the  fundamental  cause  and  method  of  average  rate  of  wage  paid  »t  the  time 
his  removal.                                               !  of  the  injury.     The   v  "^nni 

The  effect  of  Tammany's  defeat  was  cannot  be  le««  ♦b*»»'                                ** 
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$15,  except  in  case  of  the  loss  of  an 
arm,  foot,  leg  or  eye,  when  the  maxi- 
mum is  $20.  In  case  of  permanent 
partial  disability,  the  aggregate  of 
weekly  payments  is  limited  to  $3,500. 
In  case  of  death,  the  employer  is  to 
pay  funeral  expenses  not  exceeding 
$100  and  compensation  to  dependent 
at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  weekly  wage.  This  com- 
pensation ceases  on  the  remarriage  of 
the  widow,  when  two  years'  compen- 
sation may  be  paid  at  once,  or  when 
the  children  reach  the  age  of  18. 
Employers  may  create  their  own  in- 
surance funds  or  may  insure  in  mu- 
tual associations,  in  casualty  com- 
panies or  in  a  state  fund  created  by 
the  Act;  employers  insured  in  the 
state  fund  are  releasea  from  all  lia- 
bility. The  administration  of  the 
state  fund  and  the  execution  of  the 
law'  is  entrusted  to  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  of  five  members 
with  wide  powers,  which  is  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  of  all  claims,  collect 
and  pay  all  compensation,  and  fix 
rates  for  insurance. 

The  Gettysburg  Reunion.^ — One  of 
the  xieeply  impressive  events  of  the 
year  was  the  reunion  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War  at  Gettysburg  from 
July  1  to  4  in  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth   anniversary    of    the    Battle    of 


sion  on  Dec.  6.  Effective  Jan.  1,  1914, 
the  weight  limit  is  increased  from 
20  to  60  lb.  in  the  first  two  zones  and 
from  11  to  20  lb.  in  all  zones  beyond 
the  second,  while  the  rates  in  the 
third  to  the  sixth  zone  are  materially 
reduced,  as  follows:  third  zone,  from 

7  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents 
for  each  additional  pound  to  6  cents 
for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  pound;   fourth  zone,  from 

8  cents  and  6  cents  to  7  cents  and  4 
cents ; ;  fifth  zone,  from  9  cents  and  7 
cents  to  8  cents  and  6  cents;  and  sixth 
zone,  from  10  cents  and  9  cents  to  9 
cents  and  8  cents.  Effective  March 
16,  1914,  books  are  admitted  to  the 
parcel  post;  on  parcels  weighing  less 
than  eight  ounces  the  rate  of  postage 
is  fixed  at  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces,  while  above  that  weight  the 
zone  rates  apply. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  Dissolution. — ^A  sig- 
nificant development  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  anti-trust  law  was  inau- 
gurated in  December.  The  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  better 
known  as  the  Bell  system,  which  con- 
trols also  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.,  voluntarily  agreed  on  Dec. 
19  to  reorganize  immediately  in  full 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  Act.    The  affairs  of  this  com- 


Gettysburg.     The   57,000    Union   and    pany,  whose  operations  cover  the  en- 
"*     '  '  '  •  ^1     .   ^       ^.^^  coimtry,  have  been  under  inves- 

tigation by  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  several  years,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation was  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  con- 
templated suit  against  the  company 
as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
reached  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  will  dispose  of  its  holdings 
of  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.,  and  engages  for  itself  and 
all  other  companies  in  the  Bell  sys- 
tem not  hereafter  to   acquire  control 


Confederate  veterans  from  all  states 
encamped  on  the  battlefield  were  cared 
for  by  the  commissary  and  medical 
organizations  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Nearly  all  the  states  paid  the  trans- 
portation expenses  of  their  own  rep- 
resentatives. The  total  expenditure 
for  the  transportation  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  veterans  was  more  than 
$1,000,000,  Pennsylvania  alone  appro- 
priating $450,000  and  the  Federal 
Government  $150,000.  President  Wil- 
son addressed  the  veterans  on  July  4. 
The  Parcel  Post. — An  experimental 
extension    of    the    parcel-post    service 


was  made,  as  noted  on  another  page    over    any   other   competitive    lines   of 


(see  XXII,  The  Postal  Service),  by 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster-General 
effective  Aug.  15,  increasing  the  weight 
limit  in  the  first  two  zones  from  11 
to  20  lb.  and  materially  reducing 
rates  in  these  zones.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  was  a  further  and  more 
important  plan  of  extension  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 


exchange;  it  agrees  also  to  open  the 
toll  lines  of  the  Bell  system  to  the 
service  of  all  other  telephone  com- 
panies. 

The  disposition  of  Attorney-General 
McReynolds  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administration  to  avoid  litigation 
under  the  vSherman  Act  and  to  cor- 
rect violations  of  the  anti-trust  law 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn 
in  1875  and  at  once  became  active 
in  Democratic  politics.  In  1893  Mr. 
Gay  nor  was  elected  justice  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court  on  the  Republi- 
can and  Independent  Democratic 
tickets,  and  was  reelected  in  1907  for 
a  second  term  of  14  years.  Mr.  Gay- 
nor  several  times  declined  the  nomi- 
nation for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and 
once  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  1909  Mr. 
Gaynor  accepted  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Mayor  of  New  York  and 
carried  the  election  against  a  strong 
fusion  candidate,  although  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Democratic  ticket 
were  defeated.  Less  than  a  year  later 
he  was  shot  by  a  discharged  city 
employee.  The  effects  of  this  wound 
permanently  impaired  his  health  and 
thus    destroyed    his     political    pros- 


pects. Had  his  strength  been  equal 
to  the  strain,  he  would  have  been 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1910  and  New  York's  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  1912. 

Both  on  the  bench  and  in  politics 
Mr.  Gaynor  was  of  a  singularly  cour- 
ageous and  independent  mind.  Al- 
though elected  Mayor  of  New  York  as 
the  candidate  of  Tammany  Hall  his 
administration  was  entirely  independ- 
ent of  Tammany  influence.  The 
machine  refused  him  a  renomination 
in  1913  and  the  fusion  forces  nomi- 
nated one  of  his  former  subordinates, 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  but-  Mr.  Gay- 
nor was  offered  and  accepted  an  in- 
dependent nomination  in  a  remarkable 
popular  demonstration  on  Sept.  3,  just 
before  he  sailed  for  a  brief  holiday  in 
Europe. 


POLITICS  AND  PABTIES 

James  Albebt  Woodbubn 


The  Party  Situation. — In  politics 
and  party  life  the  year  1913  has  been 
one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  of  sur- 
mise and  expectancy.  It  has  been 
an  "off  year"  without  any  decisive  or 
significant  party  conflicts.  The  party 
situation  may  be  said  not  to  have 
materially  changed  since  the  close  of 
the  heated  Presidential  contest  of 
1912.  The  party  events  of  impor- 
tance, the  conferences,  the  pronounced 
tendencies,  the  utterances  of  party 
leaders  and  other  influences  affecting 
public  opinion  may  be  briefly  re- 
counted  and  estimated. 

The  Democratic  Party. — The  for- 
tunes of  the  Democratic  party  dur- 
ing the  year  have  depended  largely 
upon  the  leadership  of  President  Wil- 
son. In  that  leadership  and  the 
policies  which  he  has  announced  the 
record  of  the  party  is  to  be  traced. 
For  the  most  part  the  legislative  and 
organization  leaders  of  his  party  have 
followed  and  sustained  the  President 
in  the  path  that  he  has  marked  out. 
His  utterances  on  subjects  of  public 
policy  are  reviewed  in  the  preceding 
pages  (see  The  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration, and  The  Sixty-third  Congress, 
supra). 

With  the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilson   on  March  4,   the  Democratic 


party  again  came  upon  trial.  It  was 
known  to  be  coming  to  power  as  a 
minority  party;  it  had  not  yet  re- 
;  ceived  a  vote  of  popular  confidence, 
and  but  for  the  divison  among  its 
opponents  it  could  not  have  obtained 
the  responsibility  of  power.  President 
Wilson  said  in  New  Jersey  soon  after 
his  inauguration   ( May  1 ) : 

I  want  everybody  to  realize  that  I 
have  not  boon  takon  In  by  the  results  of 
the  last  national  election.  The  country 
did  not  go  Democratic.  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  go  Republican  because  it  could 
not  tell  what  kind  of  Republican  to  go. 

The  Democratic  party  had  failed 
with  the  tariff  in  1894  and  had  been 
rent  asunder  on  the  money  question 
in  1896,  and  for  16  years  of  struggle 
it  had  been  a  party  divided  within 
itself.  There  was  fear  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  leaders  might  not 
support  the  President  and  that  there 
would  be  serious  need  of  Wilson's 
fearless  leadership  to  prevent  the 
party  from  again  frittering  away  its 
efforts  and  opportunity  in  evasions, 
delays,  and  log-rolling  compromises 
between  contending  and  antagonistic 
forces  within  the  party.  The  Pro- 
gressive and  Republican  critics  of  the* 
Democratic  party  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  flnd  himself  stand- 
ing between  two  hostile  forces  within 
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been  called  by  the  chairman.  He 
named  sub-committees  and  conferees, 
and  these  often  determined  the  fate 
of  important  measures.  Under  the 
new  regime,  the  Democratic  "steering 
committee,"  with  Senator  Kern  as 
chairman,  assigns  members  to  their 
committees,  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  caucus;  the  commit- 
tees name  their  own  chairman  by 
majority  action  and  conferees  are 
named  by  the  same  vote.  This  means 
that  the  chairman  is  merely  a  presid- 
ing officer  with  no  more  prestige  or 
authority  than  any  other  member  and 
he  cannot  check  the  programme  of 
the  majority.  Party  action  in  each 
house  is  determined  by  the  party 
caucus,  and  the  party  through  its 
caucus  and  floor  leaders  promotes  or 
retards  public  measures  and  is  held 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  It  is  in 
the  party  caucus  of  the  majority 
party  that  decisions  are  made  and 
le^slation  is  formulated  and  deter- 
mined upon.  The  minority  members 
of  the  Congressional  committees  are 
not  consulted  on  legislation  until 
measures  are  in  such  shape  as  the 
majority  caucus  has  determined 
should  be  their  final  form  for 
enactment  into  law.  This  reduces  the 
minority  members  to  the  position  of 
critics  of  the  policies  and  legislation 
of  the  majority  and  deprives  them 
of  being  participants  in  law-making. 
The  minority  are  thereby  merely 
given  a  place  on  the  "opposition 
benches"  as  in  England,  without 
taking  any  real  part  in  committee  in 
formulating  the  laws.  This  new  as- 
pect of  party  government  in  law- 
making is  now  under  public  criticism 
and  discussion.  Since  the  party  cau- 
cus possesses  such  vital  powers  and 
decisions  in  legislation  there  is  a  de- 
mand that  it  should  not  be  secret, 
but  that  it  should  be  held  in  the 
open  that  the  public  may  be  informed 
of  the  caucus  influence,  votes,  and  con- 
duct of  its  members.  (See  also  The 
Sixty-third  Congress^   supra.) 

Reorganization  of  the  Republican 
Party. — Mr.  Taft  in  his  final  message 
to  the  Republican  party  before  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Presidency,  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  on  Jan.  4,  1913,  be- 
fore the  Union  League  Clubs  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Re- 
publican   Clubs   of    New    York    and 


Massachusetts,  reviewed  the  record  of 
his  administration  and  the  causes  of 
his  party's  defeat.  He  claimed  that 
Republican  restoration  was  assured. 
He  said: 

In  spite  of  the  defeat  recorded  at  the 
election  in  November,  we  were  still  vic- 
torious in  savinz  our  country  from  an 
administration  whose  policy  involved  the 
sapping  of  the  foundations  of  tlie  demo- 
cratic, constitutional,  representative  gov- 
ernment; whose  appeals  to  the  people 
were  calculated  to  arouse  class  hatred 
that  has  heretofore  been  the  ruin  of 
popular  government,  and  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  limitations  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  and  the  guaranties  of  civil 
liberty  promised  chaos  and  anarchy  in 
a  country  that  has  until  this  time  been 
the  model  of  individual  freedom  and  ef- 
fective popular  government.  .  .  .  The 
Republican  party  stands  for  protection 
to  tile  Nation's  industries ;  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  rhilippines  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Filipinos :  for  wide- 
spread education  ;  for  those  election  laws 
which  give  the  people  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  express  tnelr  preference ;  for 
all  really  practical  measures  which  look 
through  the  aid  of  the  Government  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed :  but  above 
all  it  stands  for  the  preservation  of 
the  pillars  of  popular  government ;  It 
stands  for  rhe  maintenance  of  the  righis 
of  all,  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,  and  it  believes  that  those 
ends  are  attainable  through  the  control 
of  the  majority  properly  limited  by  fun- 
damental   law. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  can  unite  again  with  many 
of  the  Progressive  party.  ...  It  is  the 
principle  that  the  party  advocates  that 
shoula  control  one  in  Its  support.  .  .  . 
In  this  crisis  we  feel  that  we  have  the 
means  of  preventing  the  country  from 
taking  a  step  which  if  taken  will  pre- 
cipitate us  into  governmental  chaos,  will 
set  the  country  on  a  chimerical  chase 
for  an  ideal  that  is  impossible  to  realize, 
and  that  in  this  chase  the  country  will 
lose  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  per- 
manent, popular  government  that  we 
have  developed  after  a  thousand  years 
of  struggle  and  have  created,  maintained, 
and  preserved  inviolate  for  125  years 
of  national  liberty.  .  .  .  What  we  wish 
to  assure  ourselves  of  Is  that  neither 
through  Democratic  radicalism  nor 
through  the  I*rogressive  radicalism  shall 
the  pillars  of  our  people  be  sacrificed  to 
dreams  of  demagogues  and  theorists. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University,  after  the 
death  of  Vice-President  Sherman  re- 
ceived the  eight  Republican  electoral 
votes  for  Vice-President,  and  thus  be- 
came one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
and  spokesmen  of  the  party.  He 
urged  the  calling  of  a  national  party 
convention  in  1913,  to  reorganize  the 
party,  to  make  a  new  apportionraent 
of  delegates,  and  to  annoimce  a  new 
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party  procedure  In   such  other  respects 
as  may  be  requisite. 

William  Barnes,  the  representative 
on  the  National  Committee  from  New 
York,  secured  the  insertion  of  the 
clause  recommending  the  retention  of 
the  Congressional  district  as  the  basis 
of  representation.  Without  this  pro- 
vision for  the  continuance  of  district 
representation,  Mr.  Barnes  thought  the 
scheme  would  be  impracticable,  as  it 
would  leave  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  and  parties  dom- 
inant in  the  different  states. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Na- 
tional Committee  at  Chicago  in  1912, 
in  determining  who  should  sit  in  the 
convention,  refused  to  seat  delegates 
from  California  who  were  chosen  at  a 
state-wide  primary  as  provided  by 
state  law,  and  seated  instead  Taft 
delegates  selected  by  a  district  vote 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  11).  This  raised  the  question 
whether  in  sending  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  the  rules  of  the 
party  Committee  should  have  greater 
weight  and  authority  than  the  laws 
of  the  respective  states;  whether  the 
result  of  primaries  provided  by  law 
within  the  states  might  be  disre- 
garded and  set  aside  by  the  decision 
of  a  National  Committee. 

The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee.— It  was  expected  that  by  this 
policy  the  advocates  of  progressive 
ideas  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  tne  "old  guard"  were  show- 
ing a  willingness '  to  meet  half  way 
those  who  had  left  the  party  to  follow 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  committee  of  the 
Progressive  Republican  conference 
held  in  Chicago  in  May  submitted  to 


the  question.  It  was  also  decided 
that  the  National  Committee  has  no 
authority  to  change  the  method  of 
choosing  delegates  to  future  national 
conventions  so  as  to  provide  that 
delegates  be  chosen  in  such  manner 
as  the  laws  of  the  several  states  {rord 
time  to  time  may  provide.  The  basis 
of  representation  in  the  special  con- 
vention would  have  to  be  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  but  this-  convention 
might  change  it  for  the  next  one  to 
he  held.  Acting  on  a  resolution  of 
the  executive  committee,  the  chairman 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington on  Dec.  16. 

At  this  meeting  the  law  committee 
amplified  its  ruling  on  the  powers  of 
the  National  Committee  and  sub- 
mitted the  opinion  that  while  the 
National  Committee  has  not  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  change  the  basis 
of  representation,  it  may  legally  do 
so  by  securing  the  ratification  of  any 
proposed  action  by  the  Republican 
state  conventions.  The  National  Com- 
mittee accordingly  resolved,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  state  conven- 
tions, to  reform  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  South  and  to  grant 
full  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
primary  in  the  selection  of  delegates, 
without  the  holding  of  a  special  na- 
tional convention.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  against  a  special  na- 
tional convention  was  not  reached  on 
factional  lines:  Senator  Borah  and 
Senator  Smoot  were  among  the  36 
who  opposed  a  special  convention, 
while  its  14  supporters  included  ex- 
Governor  Hadley  of  Missouri,  Murray 
Crane  of  Massachusetts  and  William 
Barnes  of  New  York.    The  Committee 

the   executive   committee    of   the   Re-  j  adopted  the  following  resolution  with- 

publican  National   Comniittcc  a  com- !  out  a  dissenting  vote: 

munication    in   writing    setting   forth 

the  matters   in  controversy,   and    the 

executive     committee     also     received 

official    notice    of    the    action    of    the 

New      York      party      convention.     It 

was    decided    bv    the    executive    corn- 


That  It  bo  the  sense  of  this  Commlt- 
too  that  the  Committee  shall  forthwith 
procecul  to  (lotormino  upon  a  basis  of 
n'pr»'scntnti<»n  in  future  National  Con- 
ventions of  (ho  party,  subject  to  ratifica- 


tion   by   state   rommlttoos  of   snob   place 
...         .      ,  ..,     XI  ,  ;  as    may    hereafter    be    drafted    by    this 

mittee,    in    harmony   witli   the   report  |  Committee ; 

of  the  law  committee,  that  the  power  ■      That   the   Committee  plodpro    itself   to 

to  change  the  basis  of  representation,  ^^^"*,,*^/**4a*"V/i  ^?''  ^-^nvontion  to  be  con- 

,,      ^        ,  i.  XT   J.-        1    r.  vened    in    1910    to    nomin 

in   the    Republican   National    C  onven-    fo,.  president   and  Vice-r 


tion  does  not  lie  with  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  though  the  Com- 
mittee has  authority  to  call  an  in- 
termediate    convention    to    act    upon 


linatc  candidates 
•resident  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  basis  of  representa- 
tion as  shall  be  now  determined  upon  by 
tliis  Committee  ; 

That   this  Committee  pledge   itself  to 
provide    In   such   call    for    the    National 
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Conyention  In  1916,  that  in  each  state       Republican  Principles. — But  the  Re- 

Conventions  of   political   parties  at   di-  radical    of    the   progressive    wing,    m 

rect  primaries,  all  delegates   from   that  revising  its  convention  rules  has  taken 

S^h^"i'w"  S^d  *?hif  sliJ^hT/lH^^^^^  «^ly   *^«   ^"^   «^P  ^"^""^^  rehabili- 

vide  that 'in  each  state  which  shall  have  tation.     Through   the   National   Com- 

provided  by  law  for  the  election  of  the  mittee  it  has  set  in  motion  machinery 

terms  of  the  call  Issued  for  the  conven-  forms  for  which  a  national  conven- 
tion, from  the  state  at  large,  delegates  tion  was  urged  by  Senator  Cummins 
■hall  be  elected  in  conformitv  with  such  ^nd  other  Progressive  Republicans, 
law :  and  that  such  call  provide  that  the  i  .  -x  u  ^««^^^  «^  ««;Jw.;«i«o  ^J. 
delpgntes  holding  the  certificates  of  elec-  but   it    has   defined   no    principles   or 

tlon  from  the  canvassing  board  created  policies  nor  united  its  factions  under 
by  state  law  to  canvass  the  returns  and  ^  common  leadership.  Senator  Borah 
Issnc*  a  certificate  of  the  election  of  ,  .,  ^«ii:„«  *!*  „  ««+;^««i  «/v« 
delegates  in  a  primary  election,  shall  be  opposed  the  calling  of  a  national  con- 
placed  upon  the  temporary  roll  by  the  vention  in  1914  lest  it  should  finally 
National  Committee.  force  the  progressives  out  of  the  party. 

The  plan  of  reapportionment  pro-  Senator  La  Follette  has  affirmed  that 
posed  is  set  forth  in  a  resolution  "the  rank  and  file  of  the  divided  Re- 
adopted  on  the  17th  as  follows:  publican  forces  can  only  be  reunited 

Each  state  shall  be  entitled  in  such  as  they  are  inspired  to  believe  in  the 

convention   to  four   delegates   at  large ;  sincerity  of  purpose  and  leadership  of 

one  delegate  at  large  for  each  Represen-  °*"^**v  ^  ,f     k  «„^i^  JT^o* 

tatlve   at   large   in   Congress   from   any  the  reorganization.       The  party  must 

state :  one  delegate  from  each  Congres-  not  compromise  principle  for  the  sake 

slonal    district :   an   additional   delegate  ^f  harmony.     There  has  been  no  evi- 

from     each     Congressional     district     in  ,  xi.   a  xi.  *.'       a  «««« 

which  the  Republican  vote  for  Republi-  dence  that  the  conservative  and  reac- 

can  I^esldcntlal  electors  In  1908,  or  for  tionary    elements    in    the    Republican 

the    Republican    candidate   for   Congress  p^^ty    are    disposed     to     accept    the 

In   1914,   shall  have  been  not   less   than  f     ,/    ,  ._       .    c«««*««     t„     T?«n«*+«. 

7,5W  in  such  district,  and  that  for  each  leadership    of    Senator    La    I^ollette, 

delegate    chosen    an    alternate    delegate  Senator    Cummins   and   men   of    that 

i«hall  be  chosen  in  the  6>ame  manner  and  type,  nor  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
at    the   same  time   to  act   in   the  event     "T  '.   ,  ,      ^i«  •  „    «„u:«v>    4.v.^«^ 

of  the  absence  of  the  delegate.  principles    and    policies    which    those 

Provided,    however,     that    the    above  progressives  who  still  call  themselves 

basis  of  representation  shall  not  be  made  Republicans    deem    essential    to    the 

the   basis   for  the  call  for   the  national  <<    ^  j        *    xi,  x*       »     tx 

convention  to  be  held  in  the  year  1916.      needs    of    the    nation.       It    appears, 

onless  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1915,  Republican  therefore,   that  the   reduced   Republi- 

atate  conventions,  held  under  the  laws  can  partv  is  still  divided  within  itself 
of  the  states  or  called  by  the  Republican         ,  fV    x*xu        -^        x    * 

state  committees  of  the  states,  in  such  and  that  the  remnant  of  progressivism 

number  of  states  as  are  entitled  to  cast  within  the  party  will   have  to   make 

a  majority  of  the  votes  In  the  present  another  fight  for  the  control  of  the 
Electoral  College  shall  ratify  the  action  ,  ^  .      ..  j  i     j      i.- 

of  this  committee  in  respect  to  determin-  party  organization  and  leadership. 

Ing  this  basis  of  representation.  The  Progressives  on  their  part  have 
The  plan  is  expected  to  reduce  the  made  more  positive  demurrers  to  the 
number  of  delegates  in  the  next  Na-  arguments  and  eflforts  of  the  progres- 
tional  Convention  to  993,  the  south-  sive  reorganizers  still  within  the  Re- 
em  states  losing  82  and  the  northern  nublican  party  who  urged  the  reform 
states  eight.    The  states  affected  are:  of    convention    rules    as   the    panacea 

1912     1916  for   the  ills  of  Republicanism.     They 

Alabama    24         15  claim   that  the  arguments  of  Senator 

FlomT'^.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     12  8  C'i""mins   and    others   pleading   for   a 

Georgia    .................     28         18  special  convention  to  adopt  new  rules 

Illinois    58        56  are  based  upon  two  false  premises.    In 

gjSulani  ■::::::::::::::     io        il  *»>,«  fi'?*  place,  the  Republican  party 

Mississippi    20         12  did  not  become  divided  merely  because 

Npw  York   90      ''86  its     National     Convention     was     not 

PeMyvanla"** .:::::::::;     it        ll  tmly  representative.     It  was  not  the 

South  Carolina    18         11  unfair     "rules     of     the     game"    that 

Tennessee    24         21  caused  the  Progressives  to  walk  out. 

vrSnia' '  *.  *. '.'.'.'.  *. '.  *.  *. ". ".  *.  *.    '.     24        15  '^^^y  ^"^^  *^^  handicap  of  the  rules 

Hawaii    y. ...... ..... ....       6  2  when  they  entered  the  contest.     The 
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real  cause  of  complaint  was  the  un- 
seating   of    delegates    from    northern 
and    western    stotes    who    had    been 
regularly  elected  under  the  rules.     It 
was  the  voting  of  a  stolen  roll,  the' 
substitution  by  the  action  of  a  Na- 
tional Committee  of  fraudulent  dele- 
gates for  those  who  had  been  legally 
and   fairly  elected.     Another  premise 
of    the    progressive    Republicans    to 
which  the  Progressives  take  exception 
is  the  assumption   that  prior  to  the 
convention  of  1912  there  were  some 
7,000,000  or  8,000,000  Republicans  of 
like    mind    on    important    principles, 
with  sufficient  community  of  opinion 
to  hold  them  together  as  a  political 
organization.    There  was  no  such  com- 
munity of  opinion  upon  a  single  funda- 
mental  principle  between  the  forces 
of  the  "old  guard"  and  the  progressive 
Republicans  while  the  contest  was  be- 
ing waged  within  the  party.     Before 
confidence    in    the   Republican    party 
could  be  at   all   restored   among  the 
rank  and   file  of   the  Progressives  it 
would   be  necessary   for   Senators  La 
Follette  and  Cummins  and  their  pro- 
gressive   colleagues    to    commit    the 
"stand   pat"    leaders   still   in   control 
of   the   party    to   the   initiative,   the 
referendum  and  recall,  and  to  a  posi- 
tive and  radical  programme  of  indus- 
trial reform  and  social  justice.     This 
is  not  likely  to  be  done,  and  the  Pro- 
gressives therefore  contend  that  there 
is  no  community  of  political  opinion 
nor  a  similar  tendency  and  purpose 
among  Republicans  and   Progressives 
and  that  fusion  and  amalgamation  are 
as    likely    to    be    obtained    with    the 
Demoorats  as   with  the   Republicans. 
The   Progressive   Party. — The   Pro- 
gressive conference  in  Chicago  on  Dec. 
10-11,    1912,  was   briefly   reported   in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (p. 
51).     It  was  called  to  advise  with  the 
party  committee  to  formulate  plans, 
to  perfect  party  organization  and  to 
push    party     propaganda.     It    deter- 
mined:   (1)   to  establish  a  permanent 
publicity    bureau    in   Washington,    to 
gather  and  publish  information  as  to 
the  form  of  progressive  laws  proposed 
or  in  force  in  various  states,  a  new 
departure   in   the   practice  of   parties 
but  in  keeping  with  the  new  party's 
declaration  of  its  original  purposes; 
and     (2)     to    instruct    its    Executive 
Committee   to   send   a   commission   of 


seven  to  Europe,  to  study  the  legisla- 
tion of  other  countries,  to  gather 
information  which  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  by  the  legis- 
lative bureau  of  the  party.  It  was 
planned  that  the  parfy  would  thus 
become,  in  a  measure,  an  organization 
for  research,  and  that  the  party  man- 
agers might  become  aids  in  construc- 
tive legislktion,  to  act  as  officials  in 
helping  to  carry  out  constructive 
policies.  A  Progressive  Service  was 
proposed  at  this  conference  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  to  comprise  several  dis- 
tinct lines  of  activity:  education  and 
publicity,  for  the  creation  of  public 
sentiment;  legislative  reference,  de- 
voted to  the  expert  drafting  and 
presenting  of  bills;  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice,  for  the  study  of 
social  wrongs  and  needs;  conserva- 
tion, for  the  study  of  our  resources 
and  their  uses;  cost  of  living,  includ- 
ing the  tariff  and  the  trusts;  popular 
government,  embracing  such  subjects 
as  the  initiative,  referendum,  recall, 
suffrage,  etc.  All  this  served  to  in- 
dicate, in  a  measure,  the  educational 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Pro- 
gressive party. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  addressed  the  confer- 
ence, advising  a  distinct  organization 
and  a  forward  party  movement.  The 
sentiment  reflected  in  the  conference 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Progressive 
party  was  committed  to  a  definite 
political  programme;  that  it  should 
not  consider  the  abandonment  of  its 
position  as  a  distinct  party;  that 
while  it  would  welcome  the  affiliation 
of  all  who  would  work  loyally  for  the 
party's  policy,  the  party  was  not  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  an  oflfshoot  of 
the  Republican  party,  because  thou- 
sands of  Democrats  were  among  its 
members:  and  that  the  party  should 
not  consider  amalgamation  or  fusion 
with  any  other  political  body.  This 
policy  of  independent  action  has  been 
affirmed  in  a  niunber  of  state  and 
sectional  Progressive  conferences  dur- 
ing the  year. 

On  July  2  a  Progressive  conference 
in  the  form  of  a  party  rally  and 
"clam  bake"  was  held  at  Newport, 
R.  T.,  at  the  call  of  tho  Progressive 
National  Service,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  called 
attention  to  conditions  in  the  West 
Virginia  coal  fields  as  illustrating  the 
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the  Democrats,  indicating  a  situation 
among  the  voters  such  as  was  shown 
in  the  decisive  results  in  the  elections 
of  1912.  The  balloting  may  be  fairly 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the 
Wilson  administration  and  an  indica- 
tion that  the  opposition  is  about  as 
evenly  divided  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  Democratic  Governors  were 
elected  in  the  three  states  where  this 
office  was  filled,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia.  Two  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  were  elected  in 
New  York  City;  George  W.  Loft  to 
succeed  the  late  Timothy  D.  Sullivan 
and  Jacob  H.  Cantor  to  succeed  Fran- 
cis Burton  Harrison,  who  had  accepted 
appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Philippines.  In  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts District  the  Democrats  added 
1,090  votes  to  their  strength  of  1912, 
the  Progressives  held  their  own,  being 
but  two  short,  while  a  Republican 
plurality  of  3,203  in  1912  was  re- 
duced to  a  plurality  of  only  155  in 
1913.  Democrats  were  elected  also 
in  the  Third  Marylland  and  Second 
Georgia  Districts.  These  '^by-elec- 
tion"  results  may  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  Democrats  main- 
tained their  ground  in  contests  in 
which  national  issues  were  predomi- 
nant; that  the  net  result  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  "vote  of  confidence"  in 
the  Wilson  administration,  and  that 
there  was  no  rising  dissent  in  the 
country  against  the  one  important 
achievement  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  leader,  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward. 

In  Massachusetts,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor David  I.  Walsh  (Democrat)  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of 
53,691,  Charles  S.  Bird  (Progressive) 
receiving  126,677,  Augustus  P.  Gard- 
ner (Republican)  116,314,  and  Gov- 
ernor Eugene  N.  Foss  (Independent) 
20,810.  The  notable  feature  in  this 
election  was  the  increased  strength 
of  the  Progressives.  They  increased 
their  vote  over  the  previous  year  and 
came  to  occupy  second  place  in  the 
state,  also  gaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Legislature,  which 
stands:  Republicans,  117;  Democrats, 
103;  Progressives,  17;  Independents, 
two;  Socialist,  one. 

In  New  Jersey,  on  the  o^her  hand, 
the  Republicans  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Progressives,  and  the   results 


there  are  as  encouraging  to  the  Re- 
publicans as  they  contemplate  the 
future  of  their  party,  as  those  in 
Massachusetts  were  to  the  Progres- 
sives. James  M.  Fielder  (Democrat) 
was  elected  over  ex-Governor  Edward 
C.  Stokes  (Republican)  by  a  plurality 
of  22,000,  while  the  vote  of  the  Pro-, 
gressive  candidate,  Everett  Colby,  de- 
clined to  about  45,000,  as  against  145,- 
000  cast  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  year 
before.  This  reverses  the  position  of 
last  year,  the  Republicans  coming  into 
second  place.  The  Progressives  ac- 
count for  the  decline  oi  their  vote  by 
the  claim  that  many  New  Jersey  Pro- 
gressives wished  to  sustain  the  Wilson 
administration,  and  to  make  sure  of 
preventing  the  return  of  the  Republi- 
cans to  power  in  New  Jersey  they 
voted  directly  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Mr.  Fieloer. 

In  Maryland  the  Democrats  elected 
Blair  T^ee  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  plurality  of  more  than  30,000. 

The  most  significant  municipal 
election  was  that  in  New  York,  which 
elected  the  Fusion  nominee  for  Mayor, 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  against  the 
Tammany  nominee  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  121,000  votes.  The  rest 
of  the  Fusion  ticket,  including  Will- 
iam A.  Prendergast  for  City  Con- 
troller, and  George  McAneny  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
were  also  elected  by  decisive  plurali- 
ties, a  result  which  will  deprive  Tam- 
many of  the  support  of  public  patron- 
age for  four  years  to  come.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats 
the  Tammany  Democracy  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. It  was  intensified  by  the 
election  of  a  Republican  Assembly  in 
the  state.  Tammany  completely  dom- 
inated the  Assembly  of  1913,  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  the  impeachment  of 
the  Governor,  William  Sulzer  (see 
supra ) .  Sulzer  was  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly on  the  Progressive  ticket,  while 
many  of  the  Tammany-controlled  leg- 
islators who  had  voted  to  impeach  him 
were ,  defeated,  another  indication  of 
the  disposition  of  the  voters  to  strike 
at  Tammany.  The  whole  result  is 
taken  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York. 

Four  cities  in  Ohio  elected  Socialist 
Mayors:  Coshocton,  Hamilton,  Mar- 
tin's Ferry    (reelected),  and  Shelby. 
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The  general  result  of  the  Fall  elec- 
tions seems  to  indicate  tnat  the  final 
outcoiDB  of  the  struggle  between  the 
RepublicRDS  and  the  ProgresBives  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  The  Fall  re- 
Bults  in  Massachusetts  and   in  New 


Jersey  seem  to  neutralize  one  an- 
other and  leave  the  situation  atiU 
in  deadlock.  The  student  of  polities 
muBt  look  to  the  elections  of  1914  for 
indication  as  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  these  parties. 
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Arthur  N.  Holcombe 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 


The  most  striking  event  of  the  year 
1913  in  connection  with  the  progress 
of  popular  government  was  the  rati- 
fication by  the  necessary  three-fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  year  the  cause  of 
votes  for  women  continued  its  remark- 
able gains  of  recent  years  and  ac- 
quired greater  strength  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  electoral  franchise  was  con- 
ferred upon  women  in  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  In  addition  there  are  ten 
states  in  ^hich  the  question  of  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  women  is  a 
campaign  issue  to  be  settled  by  the 
people  m  1914  or  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  The  total  number  of 
woman  suffrage  states  at  the  end  of 
1913  was  10.  The  state-wide  direct 
primary  was  established  in  two  states 
in  which  it  had  not  previously  exist- 
ed, raising  the  total  number  of  states 
possessing  the   state- wide  direct  pri- 


mary to  38.  Presidential  preference 
primaries  were  provided  for  in  at 
least  five  states,  raising  the  total 
number  of  states  possessing  the  presi- 
dential preference  primary  to  17.  The 
non-partisan  method  of  nominating 
and  electing  judges  was  adopted  in  six 
states,  and  preferential  voting  was 
adopted  in  another  state  for  use  in 
making  primary  nominations.  The 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  were 
adopted  in  one  state,  and  provision 
for  submitting  the  two  former  to  the 
people  was  made  in  five  other  states, 
where  they  do  not  now  exist.  The 
total  number  of  states  in  which  the 
initiative  and  referendum  do  now  ex- 
ist is  18  (though  in  Utah  legislation 
necessary  to  put  the  system  of  direct 
legislation  into  effect  has  never  been 
enacted) ,  and  in  two  states,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Massachusetts,  the  referendiun 
exists  alone.  The  state-wide  recall 
now  exists  in  eight  states,  and  has 
been  proposed  for  adoption  in  four 
others.  Finally,  the  reform  of  all 
branches  of  state  government  has  be- 
come one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 


DIRECT   ELECTION   OF   UNITED   STATES   SENATORS 


Ratification  of  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment. — On  May  31,  1913,  the 
Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  the 
ratification  of  the  Seventeenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
three-fourths  of  the  48  states.  Thus 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people,  already  established  in  fact  in 
half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  (A.  Y. 
B.,  1912,  "p.  68),  becomes  established 
bv    law    in    all.      The    twelve    states 


from  S'outh  Carolina  to  Louisiana; 
four  of  the  South-Middle  states, 
namely,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgin- 
ia, and  Kentucky:  and  also  Rhode 
Island  and  Utah.  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  the  six  states  of  the  lower  South 
already  possessed  the  virtual  direct 
election  of  Senators  by  means  of  party 
rules  of  the  dominant  party  or  of 
optional  direct  primary  laws  accepted 
by  the  dominant  party,  and  Maryland 


which  failed  to  ratify  the  amendment  had  taken  steps  towards  the  establish- 
before  the  issue  of  the  Secretary  of  ment  of  a  similar  practice.  Conse- 
State's  proclamation  included  the  six  ,  quently  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and 
states  of  the   lower  South  extending  I  Utali   were  the  only  states  in   which 
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BTATC9  OF  POPULAR  GOVEHNMENT 
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[he  Seventeenth  Amendment  was 
oeither  virtually  anticipated  by  the 
people  nor  promptly  adopted  when 
submitted  to  tbem. 

SnpplementAry  State  LexisIatlDii.— 
The  procedure  for  the  direct  election 
of  Senators  by  the  people  ia  complete 
without  the  enactment  of  further  leg- 
islation by  the  states.  The  state  leg- 
islatures, however,  are  permitted  hy 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  governors  to  make  tempo- 
rary appointments  to  the  Senate, 
pending  the  filling  of  casual  vacancies 
by  the  people.  If  the  legislatures  do 
not  chooae  to  avail  themaelvea  of  this 
permission,  governors  must  iasue 
writs  for  an  immediate  election  when 
casual  vacancies  occur.  Moreover,  spe- 
cial legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  the  nomination  of  Senators 
within  the  scope  of  the  direct-pri- 
mary laws  in  those  states  which  hare 
not  already  provided  for  the  direct 
nomination  of  Senators.  The  now  ob- 
solete Oregon  plan  tor  the  direct  nom- 
ination and  election  of  Senators  was 
adopted  in  1913  in  Iowa  and  Ohio. 
and  in  Vermont  the  legislature  voted 
to  submit  to  the  people  in  1014  the 
futile  question  whether  provision 
should  be  made  |>y  law  for  a  popular 

Nortli  Carolina,  have  eBlabtlahed  the 
direct  primary  by  law  In  an  In  com- 
plete form.  'In  some  ot  these  atateii. 
as  New  Hampsblre.  the  people  do  not 
Indicate  their  preference  by  ■  dlri>ct 
vote  on  PTPBldentlal  eaDdldales.  <  Id 
Alabama  and  cbe  southern  stale*  gen- 
erally the  direct  primary  waa  origi- 
nally eslabllxhed  hy  voluntary  rules  of 
the  Democratic  iwrty.  and  Id  AlahnmH 
and  a  few  athers  It  has  not  .vft  bcin 
perfected  by  legal  enactment.  '  P.  R. 
Indleati-s  direct  primary  hy  pnrly  mien. 

In  1911  and  c^ilended  to  ludiies  hi  1012. 
The  direct  primary  was  first  pclahllBh-d 
bv  the  territorial  letdBlature  and  eiCi'Dd- 
ed    by  the    flrnt    stale   leflslature.      "In 


en    for   Htatn 

*  Dales  Id  ilallci  are  those  of  proposed  iIodsI  offices. 

lubmlBBlon   to  the   pwple.      "Voles  hovr  flmtlal      pref 

■Ibo  l>een  granted  lo  women  In  »chool  i^r  uiale-wldH     ' 

other  loraT  elecilons  In  21  slates  where  nnly.    and 

full    Fiiual    BiiffrSKf    has    not    vet    been  dHegatea-ai 

ErBnlc<i.      "The    ronatllutional   lalllatlTe  olHcvs  flllei 

as  been  eslabUshed  In  only  11  of  these  large  Is  lal 

elates,   the  others   restricting  Ibe  Inltla-  conventloni 

tire  lo  slatules.     Four  of  ih"  K  niiiioii  ^„a.,„.  — . 
In    which    the    Initiative    Is 
milled  I     ■' 


1  Mar 


onsiliii- 
p  Vr<>Bl- 


..   ..__  people  have  propoBcd  bnib  Meileo   Ih 

me  constitutional  and  the  Blalutory  In-  ited    form. 

Itlatlve,      'The   recall   Is  not  anplled   In  iilaiivr'. 

Jadges  In   three  slates  wbere  tbe  recall  refpr''n<1iiii 

baa    already    been    eslabtlshed    and    In  lealstallon 

one   where   It   Is  proposed   for   adonllnn,  effect    bas 

'  Two   additional   stttes,   Maryland   and  erendum  o 


larKe     and     candidates     for 

pn  by  Ihe  regular  parly  statu 
''  In     Nevada     the    refer 

pstsMlfhi'd  In  1904  and  Ibf 
as  added  In  1012.     "  In  Xew 

referendum  eilste  In  a  lln 
b'lt   there    I»  no   popular    In 

In    riah    Ihe    Initiative    and 

wpr"  Adopted  In  lOOO.  hiil 
necesBBry  to  put  them  Into 
never   been  enacted.     "  Bef- 
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advisory  vote  upon  S'enatorial  candi- 
dates to  assist  the  legislature  in  mak- 
ing future  elections.  A  few  of  the 
states  adopted  legislation  in  1913  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  nomination  as 
well  as  election  of  Senators,  but  most 


of  the  states  permitted  the  status  of 
Senatorial  nominations  and  elections 
to  remain  as  determined  by  their  pre- 
vious legislation  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment.  (See  also  I,  American 
History. ) 


WOMAN    SUFFBAGE 


State  Legislation. — The  "votes  for 
women"  campaign  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  1913  was  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  cause.  In  Alaska 
the  new  territorial  legislature  by  its 
first  act  at  its  first  session  extended 
the  franchise  to  all  women  in  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In 
Illinois  the  legislature,  prevented  by 
the  cumbrous  machinery  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  that 
state  from  submitting  a  full  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  people,  granted  to 
the  women  of  the  state  the  right  to 
vote  for  Presidential  electors  and  for 
all  state  and  local  officers  whose 
election  is  not  restricted  to  men  by 
the  state  constitution.  This  measure 
does  not  grant  the  right  to  vote  for 
United  States  Representatives  and 
Senators,  nor  for  members  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  Governor,  and  judges 
of  the  higher  state  courts,  but  it  cov- 
ers such  state  officers  as  trustees  of 
the  state  university,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  municipal  and  other  local  offi- 
cers. In  nine  other  states  the  legis- 
latures provided  for  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments granting  to  women  full  political 
equality  with  men.  In  one  of  these 
states,  Michigan,  the  amendment  was 
submitted    to    the    people    in    April, 

1913.  In  four  of  the  states.  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Ne- 
vada, the  amendments  will  be  voted  on 
at  the  general  elections  in  the  fall  of 

1914.  In  the  other  four,  Iowa,  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  amendments  must  be  approved  by 
a  second  legislature  before  they  can 
be  voted  on  by  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  not  tie  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  until  1915  or 
1916. 

Amendments  to  State  Constitu- 
tions.— ^The  campaign  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  people  for  woman- 
suffrage  amendments  to  state  consti- 
tutions was  less  conspicuously  success- 
ful.    Michigan  was  the  only  state  in 


which  the  electorate  passed  upon  such 
a  measure.  In  Michigan  the  legisla- 
ture of  1912  provided  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  amendment  the  same  year, 
and  at  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  defeated  by  760  votes. 
There  was  reason  to  believe,  and  it 
was  commonly  believed,  that  this  ad- 
verse result  was  obtained  by  a  fraud- 
ulent count,  and  the  legislature  of 
1913  promptly  provided  for  resubmis- 
sion at  the  spring  elections.  The 
measure  was  then  defeated  a  second 
time  by  a  vote  of  168,738  yeas  to 
264,882  nays.  In  addition  to  the 
eight  states  in  which,  during  1913,  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  legislatures  for 
the  future  submission  of  constitution- 
al amendments  to  the  people,  there 
are  six  other  states,  namely,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska,  in  which  consti- 
tutional amendments  may  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  voters  without 
the  intervention  of  the  legislatures, 
through  the  use  of  the  constitutional 
initiative. 

Woman  SufiErase  a  National  Issue. 
— In  the  northern  and  middle-western 
states  generally  the  advocates  of  votes 
for  women  have  been  more  active  dur- 
ing 1913  than  ever  before.  In  the 
southern  states,  where  interest  in 
equal  suffrage  has  developed  less  rap- 
idly than  in  other  parts  df  the  coun- 
try, the  leaders  of  the  cause  took  an 
important  step  by  calling  for  a  con- 
ference at  New  Orleans  in  November, 
to  which  the  governors  of  14  states 
were  invited  to  come  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  uniform  plan  of  action  for  the  adop- 
tion of  woman  suffratye  in  the  South. 
The  National  Council  of  Woman  Vot- 
ers, consisting  of  enfranchised  women, 
has  for  its  object  the  influencing  of 
Federal  legislation  to  secure  the  bal- 
lot for  the  women  who  have  not  yet 
received  it.  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  representing  woman  suf- 
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fragists  in  all  the  states,  it  secured 
hearings  before  the  Committees  on 
Woman  Suffrage  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  at  the 
special  session  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  moreover,  made  a 
favorable  report  (Senate  Doc.  155,63d 
Conn:.,  1st  sess.)  on  the  proposal  to 
€8tabli8h  equal  suffrage  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

At  the  present  time  64  of  the  435 
Representatives  and  20  of  the  96  Sen- 
ators are  representatives  of  equal-suf- 
frage states.  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege the  10  equal-suffrage  states  have 
a  representation  of  84  out  of  a  total 
electoral  vote  of  531.     In  these  same 


states  the  total  number  of  women  of 
voting  age,  acording  to  the  census  of 
1910,  was  3,565,564.  The  number  of 
women  of  voting  age  in  the  eight 
states  in  which  the  legislatures  voted 
in  1913  to  submit  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  to  the  people  between 
now  and  1916  is  6,568,306.  The  num- 
ber of  women  of  voting  age  in  the  six 
states  in  which  the  question  may  be 
submitted  to  the  people  before  1916, 
upon  the  direct  initiative  of  the  peo- 
ple is  4,086,754.  Woman  suffrage  has 
thus  ceased  to  be  a  mere  local  issue 
in  the  West,  for  the  West  is  almost 
solidly  for  it,  and  has  become  a  na- 
tional issue. 


ELECTORAL   REFORM 


Registration  of  Voters. — The  com- 
pulsory r^istration  of  qualified  voters 
was  first  introduced  to  combat  the 
evil  of  illegal  voting  in  large  cities 
and  has  gradually  been  extended 
throughout  the  country.  In  some 
states  it  is  required  of  all  voters  in 
the  state,  but  in  most  it  is  confined 
to  the  cities.  In  a  few  states  it  is 
required  to  be  done  afresh  each  year, 
but  in  most,  at  any  rate  outside  of  the 
largest  cities,  annual  registration  is 
unnecessary.  Down  to  the  close  of 
1912  compulsory  registration,  partial 
or  complete,  had  been  established  in 
41  states,  and  in  1913  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Indiana,  leaving  only  three 
New  England  states.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
l^orth  Dakota,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, without  any  laws  for  compul- 
sory personal  registration.  In  17  of 
the  states  where  personal  registration 
is  required,  the  voter  is  also  required 
to  declare  his  party  affiliation  in  or- 
der to  participate  in  official  primary 
elections.  In  the  other  states  there 
is  no  official  party  enrolment,  and 
participation  in  the  official  primaries 
is  open  to  all  voters  irrespective  of 
par^.  Where  party  enrolment  exists, 
the  test  of  party  affiliation  is  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  party  be- 
comes in  a  very  literal  sense  an  in- 
strument of  government.  A  majority 
of  the  states  permit  the  party  to  re- 
main nominally  a  private  association. 
They  endow  it  nevertheless  with  im- 
portant pnblic  functions,  and  subject 
it  to  a  ocmsiderable  degree  of  public 


regulation,  practically  depriving  it  of 
the  power  of  self-government.  It  can- 
not be  said,  however,  that  there  is 
any  perceptible  tendency  towards  a 
uniform  practice  with  regard  to  party 
enrolment  and  the  test  of  party  affili- 
ation. 

Ballot  Reform. — It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  form  of  the  ballot 
is  an  important  factor  in  securing  a 
true  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
voters.  It  was  this  recognition,  to- 
gether with  the  demand  for  secrecy  in 
elections,  that  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Australian  ballot,  beginning  in 
Massachusetts  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  Australian  ballot,  as  adopt- 
ed in  Massachusetts,  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  for  each 
office  printed  together  under  the  title 
of  the  office.  The  names  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  and  contain  no 
indications  of  party  affiliation  except 
the  name  of  the  party  printed  in 
smaller  type  on  the  same  line  after 
the  name  of  the  candidate.  Obvious- 
ly this  type  of  ballot  cannot  be  voted 
by  an  illiterate  voter  without  assist- 
ance. In  order,  therefore,  to  make  it 
possible  for  illiterate  voters  to  vote  a 
secret  printed  ballot,  and  incidentally 
also  to  encourage  the  voting  of 
straight  party  tickets,  the  Australian 
ballot  was  modified  in  many  states  by 
the  introduction  of  party  emblems 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of 
all  candidates  of  a  single  party  in  a 
single  column  beneath  the  party  em- 
blem. Thus  a  singrle  cross-mark 
against  the  party  emblem  would  suf- 
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fice  to  vote  the  entire  party  ticket. 
This  modification  of  the  Australian 
ballot  is  often  called  the  New  York 
ballot,  from  the  state  where  it  was 
first  introduced.  Both  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  New  York  forms  of 
the  Australian  ballot  have  been  al- 
tered more  or  less  in  various  states 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
party  emblems  and  squares,  but  in  the 
main  that  classification  is  still  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  Down  to  the  close 
of  1012,  the  Massachusetts  ballot  had 
been  introduced  in  15  of  the  48  states, 
the  New  York  ballot  had  been  intro- 
duced in  27  states,  and  in  six  states 
there  "was  no  legal  form  of  the  ballot, 
or  other  systems  prevailed.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts ballot-  has  the  advantage 
that  it  compels  the  voter  to  know  his 
own  mind  with  respect  to  each  candi- 
date for  whom  he  votes  and  thus  en- 
courages independent  voting.  The 
New  York  ballot  has  the  advantage 
that  it  saves  the  voter  the  trouble  of 
voting  separately  for  candidates  for 
minor  offices,  concerning  whose  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  office  he  can 
in  practice  know  little  or  nothing,  and 
thus  encourages  the  habit  of  party 
regularity.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  visible  tendency  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent voting  and  discourage  party 
regularity  by  abolishing  the  party 
column  and  also,  in  states  where  il- 
literates are  not  permitted  to  vote,  the 
party  emblem;  that  is.  a  tendency  to 
move  from  the  New  York  form  and 
towards  the  Massachusetts  form.  In 
1913  New  York  adopted  the  Massa- 


chusetts ballot  in  dramatic  circum- 
stanoes  (see  I,  American  History), 
and  Kansas  also  abandoned  the  New 
York  form. 

Polling  Places  in  Schools  and  Pub- 
lic Buildings. — A  wholesome  move- 
ment for  more  adequate  and  decent 
polling  places  is  being  advanced  in 
many  places.  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  the  actual  expense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  for 
rent  of  polling  places,  rent  of  fixtures, 
and  transfer  was  over  $16,000.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
it  was  at  least  $20,000,  because  the 
number  of  precincts  had  been  consid- 
erably increased.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
property  belonging  to  the  city  in  vari- 
ous locations  that  could  very  well  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  polling  places 
and  elections  at  considerable  advan- 
tage and  with  great  economy,  espe- 
cially the  public  schools.  The  plan 
was  tried  at  the  succeeding  election 
in  Los  Angeles  and  has  been  followed 
since  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  voting 
public.  In  Milwaukee  the  question 
was  put  to  the  school  principals  and 
as  they  were  unanimously  favorable, 
the  school  houses  there  have  been  sim- 
ilarly used.  In  an  election  in  June, 
1911,  every  school  house  in  Salt  Lake 
City  was  used.  School  houses  have 
likewise  been  used  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Worcester, 
Mass.  Movements  to  the  same  end 
have  been  inaugurated  in  a  number 
of  other  cities.  (See  National  Muni- 
cipal Revicic,  July,  1913.) 


PBESIDEKTLAL   FBEFEBENCE   PRIMARY 


Adoption  in  1913. — The  system  of 
direct  nominations  by  the  people  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidencv  has  been 
further  extended  during  1913.  The 
system  was  employed  in  10  states  dur- 
ing the  primary  campaign  of  1912, 
and  was  adopted,  though  not  in  time 
for  use,  in  two  other  states  (A.  Y,  R., 
1912,  pp.  61-63).  In  1913  so-called 
Presidential  preference  primary  laws 
were  adopted  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  provision  for  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  adopting  some 
kind  of  Presidential  preference  pri- 
mary was  made  in  Vermont.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  states  now  possess 


the  direct  Presidential  preference  pri- 
mary in  one  form  or  another.  Sev- 
eral other  states  deliberated  over  the 
adoption  of  some  system  for  the  direct 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates, 
but  deferred  action. 

Classification  of  Systems. — There 
is  no  uniform  system  of  Presidential 
preference  primaries.  The  laws  passed 
by  the  several  states  differ  in  a  vari- 
ety of  respects,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  are  found  in  the  meth- 
ods adopted  for  giving  effect  to  the 
popular  preference  as  expressed  in  the 
primaries.  The  laws  of  the  several 
states  may  be  classified  upon  this 
basis    into   three    groups:     (1)    laws 
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making  no  provision  for  a  direct  vote 
by  the  people  upon  particular  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tions, but  permitting  the  people  to 
vote  directly  upon  candidates  for  elec- 
tion as  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
ventions, who  in  turn  may  or  may 
not  be  pledged  upon  the  ballot  to  sup- 
port a  particular  candidate  at  the 
convention;  (2)  laws  providing  for 
a  direct  expression  of  the  popular 
preference  between  the  various  candi- 
dates for  Presidential  nominations, 
but  making  no  provision  for  binding 
the  delegates  to  National  Conventions 
to  support  any  particular  candidate; 
and  (3)  laws  providing  both  for  a 
direct  expression  of  the  popular  pref- 
erence between  Presidential  candidates 
and  for  binding  the  delegates  to  Na- 
tional Conventions  to  support  the 
candidates  preferred  by  the  people. 
The  first  class  of  primaries  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the 
popular  preference  only  indirectly; 
the  second  class  secure  a  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  preferences  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  ensure  that  such 
preferences  will  be  strictly  followed 
by  the  state  delejjations  at  the  Na- 
tional Conventions;  the  third  class 
not  only  secure  a  direct  expression  of 
the  popular  will,  but  also  make  it 
probable  that  the  people's  choice  will 
not  be  disregarded. 

Laws  of  1918. — The  only  state  to 
adopt  a  law  of  the  first  class  in  1913 
was  New  Hampshire.  This  law  is 
much  like  that  adopted  in  South  Da- 
kota in  1912  (A.  r.  B.,  1912,  p.  62), 
and,  like  that  law,  might  easily  have 
in  practice  the  effect  of  obscuring 
rather    than    expressing    the   popular 


that  the  delegates  to  National  Con- 
ventions shall,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  carry  out  the  preferences  of 
the  party  as  expressed  at  the  primary. 
This  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  most 
of  the  laws  falling  within  this  class, 
although  no  special  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  delegates  from  prov- 
ing unfaithful  to  their  trust.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  as  in  that  of  the  Mary- 
land law  of  1912,  the  selection  of 
delegates  is  left  to  state  conventions 
which  are  actually,  though  perhaps 
not  morally,  free  to  disregard  with 
impunity  the  preferences  expressed  by 
the  people.  In  other  cases,  candidates 
for  election  as  delegates  may  be  per- 
mitted, as  in  Massachusetts  in  1912, 
to  pledge  themselves  to  support  either 
a  particular  candidate  or  the  people's 
choice,  although  not  expressly  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  law.  If  such  pledges 
are  taken,  the  practice  becomes  similar 
to  that  which  is  expressly  required  by 
laws  of  the  third  class.  In  two  states, 
Oregon  and  Montana,  the  delegates 
are  elected  by  a  system  of  limited 
voting,  each  voter  voting  for  one  dele- 
gate only,  regardless  of  the  number 
to  be  elected,  thus  providing  roughly 
for  the  proportional  representation  of 
factions  within  the  parties.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  was  not  adopted  in  any 
state  in  1913.  The  states  to  adopt 
laws  of  the  third  class  in  1913  were 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  These  laws 
follow  the  principle  of  the  law  adopt- 
ed in  New  Jersey  in  1911  {A.  Y,  B,, 
1912,  p.  62),  and  are  alike  in  offering 
to  the  candidate  for  election  as  dele- 
gate to  a  National  Convention  the 
opportunity  to  pledge  himself  to  sup- 
port the  choice  of  his  party  in  the 


preference  if  more  than   one  delega-    state  or  district  for  the  Presidential 
tion  should  be  pledged  on  the  ballot    nomination.      If   he   does   not   accept 


to  the  same  candidate,  or  if  several 
similar  candidates  should  split  the 
vote  of  the  predominant  element  in  a 
party.  In  1913  laws  of  the  second 
class  were  adopted  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. The  former  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  direct  popular  vote  on 
Presidential  candidates  is  to  be  re- 
garded simply  as  an  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  not  of  the  will,  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  makes  no  special  provision 
for  pledjring  delegates  either  to  sup- 
port particular  eandidatos  or  to  heed 


that  opportunity,  the  fact  is  indicated 
on  the  ballot.  Thus  in  effect  the  now 
obsolete  Oregon  plan  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States  Senators  has 
been  applied  to  the  direct  nomination 
of  candidates  for  the  Presidencv. 

Other  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Presidential  preference 
primary  laws  of  1913  are  worthy  of 
notice.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  the 
candidate  for  election  as  delegate  to 
a  National  Convention  is  required  to 
indicate  his  first  and  second  personal 


the  people's  "sentiment."     The  latter,    choices    for    Presidential    nominee    of 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly  provides    his    party,    in    order    that    the   voter 
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may  not  only  indicate  his  preference, 
but  also  select  the  delegate  best  fitted 
to  carry  his  preference  into  effect. 
This  provision  also  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  preventing  candidates  for" 
election  as  delegates  from  concealing 
their  real  preferences  behind  insincere 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  some  "favorite  son"  of  the 
state  who  in  fact  Has  no  chance  of 
securing  the  nomination.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  provided  that  Presiden- 
tial electors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
official  party  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, instead  of  being  nominated,  as 
in  most  states,  by  state  conventions 
which  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  regular  party  organization,  or,  as 
in  a  few  states,  directly  by  the  party 
voters  who  may  subsequently  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  National 
Convention.  In  Minnesota  the  Presi- 
dential electors  are  to  be  nominated 
directly  by  the  party  voters,  but  the 
representative  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  being  chosen  direct- 
ly by  the  voters,  as  in  several  of  the 
direct-primary  states,  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  the  National  Convention  im- 
mediately after  the  nomination  of  the 
Presidential  candidate,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past.  In  Iowa  the 
voters  of  each  party  are  to  indicate 
at  the  primary  whether  they  desire 
district  delegates  to  look  to  the  vote 
of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
chosen  or  to  tliat  of  the  state  at'  large 
for  the  expression  of  sentiment  which 
they  are  expected  to  reflect.  Thus  it 
becomes  possible  for  the  different  par- 
ties to  adopt  or  reject  the  unit  rule 
for  the  polling  of  state  delegations  at 
National  Conventions.  If,  however, 
the  Republican  voters  at  the  1916  pri- 
mary should  adopt  the  unit  rule,  or 
if  the  Democrats  should  reject  it,  there 
is  no  means  of  compelling  the  respec- 
tive National  Conventions  to  reverse 
their  traditional  policies   in   that   re- 


gard out  of  consideration  for  the 
"sentiment"  of  Iowa  voters.  The  im- 
portance of  all  these  features  of  the 
Presidential  preference  primary  laws 
of  1913  was  made  clear  by  events  con- 
nected with  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1912  {A.  Y,  B,,  1912,  pp. 
6-10,  26,  26).  In  Minnesota  the  pub- 
lic nature  of  the  work  of  National 
Conventions  has  been  recognized  by 
providing  that  delegates  shall  be  paid 
for  attendance,  but  this  feature  of  the 
original  Oregon  plan  for  direct  Presi- 
dential preference  primaries  has  not 
been  generally  imitated  {A.  Y.  B.,  1911, 
pp.  186-187).  The  lack  of  uniform- 
ity in  Presidential  preference  primary 
laws  has  created  a  demand,  as  noted 
in  the  Year  Book  for  1912  (p.  63), 
for  a  national  law  establishing  a  uni- 
form test  of  party  affiliations,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  a  due  separa- 
tion of  state  and  national  issues. 

President  Wilson's  Message. — Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  on  Dec.  2,  advocated  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  primary  elections  through- 
out the  country  at  which  the  voters 
of  the  several  parties  may  choose 
their  nominees  for  the  Presidency 
without  the  intervention  of  nominat- 
ing conventions.  He  suggested  that 
this  legislation  should  provide  for  the 
retention  of  party  conventions,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  and 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  primaries 
and  formulating  the  platforms  of  the 
parties.  He  further  suggested  that 
the  party  convention  should  consist 
not  of  delegates  chosen  for  this  single 
purpose,  but  of  the  nominees  for  Con- 
gress, the  nominees  for  vacant  seats  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  whose  terms  have  not  vet 
closed,  the  National  Committee,  and 
the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  him- 
self, in  order  that  platforms  may  be 
framed  by  those  responsible  to  the 
j  people   for  carrying  them  into  effect. 


THE    DIRECT    PRIMARY 


Legislation  in  1913. — Many  of  the 
states  made  minor  changes  in  their 
direct  primary  laws  during  1913,  but 
few  made  changes  of  importance.  Penn- 
svlvania  and  New  York  were  the  onlv 


was  made  for  taking  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  1914  on  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing the  direct  primary,  and  in 
South  Dakota  a  new  measure  was  pre- 
pared   by   the   legislature   to  be   sub- 


new  states  to  adopt  state-wide  direct    mitted    to   the   people   in    1914    as    a 
primary  laws.    In  Vermont  provision    substitute  for  the  "Richards"  primary 
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lature  and  will  therefore  be  likewise 
voted  on  by  the  people  of  19 14. 

In  Missouri    the    proposed   amend- 
ment is  intended  to  restrict  the  scope 
of  the   existing   procedure  for  direct 
legislation   by   the  people,  originally 
adopted  in   1908.     In  that  state  the 
initiative  was   employed   in   1912    to 
submit  to  the  people  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish the  single  tax,  and  although 
the  measure  was  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming   majority,    the    legislature 
yielded  to  the  clamor   to  prevent  so 
far  as  possible  the  resubmission  of  a 
single-tax  measure  in  the  future.  The 
proposed   amendment,  therefore,  pro- 
vides that  the  initiative  may  not  be 
used  to  classify  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  single  tax  on  land 
or  land  values  or  of  taxing  land  at 
a  higher  rate  or  by  a  different  rule 
than  other  property.     In  addition  it 
provides  that  no  measure  once   sub- 
mitted   and    rejected    may   be   resub- 
mitted within  five  years.     In  North 
Dakota  the  fear  that  the  constitution- 
al initiative  might  be  used  to  attack 
state-wide  "prohibition"  prevented  the 
adoption  of  any  proposal  to  establish 
the    constitutional     initiative.      The 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  that  state  provides  only  for  the 
establishment  of  the  indirect  statutory 
initiative   and   of   the  referendum  on 
acts   of    the   legislature.     In   Kansas 
the  same  desire  to  protect  the  prohibi- 
tion system  against  attack  by  means 
of   the   constitutional    initiative  pre- 
vented the  submission  of  any  proposal 
whatever,  although  a  majority  of  both 
branches     of     the     legislature     were 
pledged  thereto.    In  Illinois,  where  the 
demand  for  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum has  long  been  insistent  {A.  T.  B., 
1911,  p.   183),   the  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  again  able  to  accomplish 
its  defeat.     In  Massachusetts  the  leg- 
islature enacted  a  public  policy  law 
like  that  in  force  in  Illinois  for  over  a 
decade  with  such  little  effect,  and  also 
endorsed  a  second  time  a  constitution- 
al amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  people,  to  enable  the 
legislature   to  refer  measures  to  the 
people.    Thus  altogether  during  1913 
the  referendum  in  a  limited  form  was 
adopted   in  one   state,   the  initiative 
and  referendum  were  adopted  in  one 
state,    and    provision    was    made    for 
their  future  submission  to  the  people 


in  five  other  states,  two  of  which  had 
already  (1911)  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  for  such  submission.  In  one 
other  state,  in  which  the  initiative 
and  referendum  already  exist,  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  people  a 
proposition  to  restrict  the.  scope  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people  in  the 
future. 

Laws  of  1913. — ^The  initiative  and 
referendum  measures  proposed  for  sub- 
mission by   the   legislatures  of   1913 
show   a   marked   tendency    to   depart 
from  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
the  well-known  Oregon  plan.    Indeed, 
this  tendency  first  appeared  in  Wis- 
consin in   1911  and  was  sustained  in 
Ohio  in  1912   {A,  Y,  B.,  1912,  p.  64). 
The  measures  proposed  in  1913  in  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  are  especially  inter- 
esting from  this  point  of  view.     The 
Minnesota   measure    provides   that  a 
law  or  constitutional  amendment  may 
be  initiated  upon  petition  of  not  less 
than  two  per  cent,  of  the  voters   (as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  votes  actu- 
ally cast  at  the  last  preceding  election) 
and  thus  compulsorily  introduced  into 
the   legislature.     If   not   adopted   by 
the   legislature,    the   measure    in    its 
original  form  or  in  one  or  more  amend- 
ed  forms   may   be   submitted   to   the 
people  UDon  petition  of  an  additional 
six  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  in  case  the 
measure  is  an  ordinary  bill,  or  of  an 
additional  eight  per  cent,  of  the  vot- 
ers, in  case  the  measure  is  a  proposal 
for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
In  the  former  case  the   measure   re- 
quires for  approval  by  the  people  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon,  in 
the  latter  case  it  requires  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
or  four-sevenths  of  those  voting  there- 
on, being  not  less  than  three-seventhf 
of   all  those  voting   at  the  election. 
Thus  the  distinction  between  statutory 
and  constitutional  law  is  intended  to 
be  preserved.     Acts  of  the  legislature 
may  be  referred  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval  upon  petition 
of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  but  no  such  referendum  peti- 
tion shall  operate  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  a  law,  pending  its  submis- 
sion to  the  people,  unless  signed  by  at 
least  15  per  cent,  of  the  voters.     Thia 
provision  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  referendum  by  interests 
which  plan  to  delay,  even  when  they 
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cannot  hope  to  defeat,  the  execution 
of  the  popular  will.  The  Minnesota 
measure  furthermore  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  legislative  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  gubernatorial  veto  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  constitution  upon  the  legislature. 
There  is  no  means  provided,  however, 
for  preventing  the  enactment  of  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  by  the  people, 
although  of  course  the  courts  would  be 
free  to  refuse  to  enforce  such  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Iowa  measure  recognizes  this 
difficulty  and  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  submit  all  meas- 
ures initiated  by  the  people  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  for  an 
opinion  concerning  their  constitution- 
ality. The  court  must  report  within 
20  days,  and  if  its  report  is  unfavor- 
able to  the  constitutionality  of  a  pro- 
posed measure,  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  refuse  to  submit  it  to  the  people. 
The  Iowa  measure  also  distinguishes 
between  constitutional  and  statutory 
legislation  by  the  people  by  providing 
that  the  former  must  be  submitted 
and  adopted  at  two  successive  regular 
biennial  elections,  adoption  at  the  first 
election  to  operate  merely  as  a  resolve 
of  the  people  ordering  the  second  and 
final  submission.  The  statutory  refer- 
endum is  designed  to  apply,  like  the 
gubernatorial  veto,  not  only  to  acts 
of  the  legislature,  but  also  to  parts, 
sections,  or  items  of  acts.  In  both 
Minnesota  and  Iowa  the  people  are  to 
be  informed  concerning  the  details  of 
proposed  measures  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  by  official  publicity  pam- 
phlets, as  in  Oregon. 

In  Washington  the  legislature  of 
1013    passed    an    interesting   act   de 


in  the  Yeab  Book  (1911,  pp.  180- 
83),  but  in  the  state  of  Washington 
the  law  has  introduced  some  innova- 
tions worthy  of  notice.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  each  measure  proposed  for 
initiation  by  the  people  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  ballot  title  before  the  cir- 
culation of  the  initiative  petitions  is 
begun.  This  ballot  title  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney -(Jeneral  on  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
shall  contain  in  not  more  than  100 
words  an  accurate  description  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  measure 
proposed  for  initiation.  It  shall  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  paper  on 
which  signatures  to  the  petition  for 
the  initiation  of  the  measure  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  case  of  dispute  between 
the  initiators  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  concerning  the  fairness  of  the 
ballot  title,  the  former  may  appeal  to 
the  Superior  Court  for  a  final  adjudi- 
cation. Second,  it  provides  that  the 
initiators  shall  file  with  their  petition 
a  full  statement  of  the  source  and 
amount  of  all  contributions  to  the 
fund  employed  in  financing  the  initia- 
tion proceedings  as  well  as  of  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  all  expenditures. 
Thus  the  principle  of  publicity  for  the 
regulation  of  campaign  finances  is  ex- 
tended to  the  financing  of  campaigns 
for  measures  as  well  as  for  candidates. 
Third,  it  provides  that  the  Attorney- 
General  shall  also  formulate  a  ballot 
title  for  any  competing  measure  that 
may  be  submitted  by  the  legislature, 
indicating  clearly  the  diff'erences  be- 
tween the  measure  of  the  legislature 
nnd  that  of.  the  original  initiators. 
The  ballot  is  then  to  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  the  voter  may  express 
his  preference  ( 1 )  between  either 
measure  and  none  at  all,  and  (2)   di- 


signed  to  supplement  the  constitution-    rectly  between  the  two  measures.     If 
al  amendment  adopted  by  the  people    a   majority   of   those   voting  thereon 


in  1912.  In  most  of  the  states  the 
procedure  for  direct  legislation  has  re- 
quired action  by  the  legislature  to  sup- 
plement the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  people,  and  in  one  state,  Utah, 
the  legislature  has  abused  its  re- 
sponsibility by  refusing  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation,  thus  defeating 
for  all  practical  uses  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  The  various  de- 
tails of  the  procedure  in  the  sev- 
eral  states  under  the  initiative  and 


prefer  either  measure  to  no  measure 
at  all,  one  or  the  other  must  be  de- 
clared adopted.  That  one  will  be  de- 
clared adopted  for  which  the  greater 
number  of  voters  expressing  a  prefer- 
ence have  indicated  their  choice.  Thus 
the  voter  must  vote  twice  in  order  to 
express  his  choice  in  full,  but  if  he 
does  so,  his  preference  is  indicated 
with  perfect  accuracy,  which  is  not 
the  case  under  the  more  usual  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  choice  of  the 


referendum  have  been  fully  described  I  voters  when  competing  measures  are 
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submitted  on  the  same  ballot.  Fourth, 
the  Washington  law  of  1913  provides 
for  the  editing  of  the  official  publicity 
pamphlet  by  a  state  board  of  censor- 
ship, consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This 
board  is  instructed  to  exclude  from 
the  pamphlet  all  matter  which  in 
their  opinion  is  vulgar,  obscene,  pro- 
fane, scandalous,  libellous,  defama- 
tory, treasonable,  provocative  of  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace,  or  immailable 
under  the  postal  regulations.  Other- 
wise the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
measures  have  the  usual  privileges  of 
submitting  arguments. 

Publicity  Pamphlets. — The  states 
which  have  adopted  the  initiative  and 
referendum  recently  have  almost  all 
made  provision  for  informing  the 
people  concerning  the  details  of  all 
measures  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  by  official  publicity  pamphlets,  as 
in  Oregon.  Usually  these  pamphlets 
are  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  distrib- 


uted directly  by  him  to  the  voters.  In 
a  few  states,  however,  political  exigen- 
cies have  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
much  more  expensive  mode  of  securing 
publicity  for  proposed  measures  by  ad- 
vertising in  newspapers.  Among  the 
states  having  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
ington provided  in  1913  for  official 
state  publicity  pamphlets,  but  Colo- 
rado made  provision  for  advertising 
both  the  texts  of  measures  and  argu- 
ments in  two  newspapers  in  each 
county  representing  the  two  leading 
parties.  Proponents  and  opponents  of 
measures  are  required  to  deposit  in 
advance  60  cents  per  page  per  thou- 
sand copies  of  circulation,  and  the 
publishers  are  required  to  print 
measures  and  arguments  in  special 
pamphlets  to  be  issued  as  supple- 
ments to  their  papers  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  voters.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  for  the  publication 
of  statements  and  arguments  of  state 
and  national  candidates  upon  the 
same  conditions. 


THE  BECALL 


Extension  during  1913.  —  During 
1913  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendments  to  establish  the  recall 
were  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of 
five  states,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
In  Michigan  the  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted U)  the  people  in  April  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  237,743  to  146,- 
412.  Jn  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota 
the  recall  amendments  were  first 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  1911 
and,  having  been  endorsed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  1913,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  1914.  In  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  only  one  legislative  adop- 
tion is  necessary,  and  consequently  the 
amendments  in  those  two  states  will 
also  go  to  the  people  in  1914.  In 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  recall  is 
to  apply  to  all  elective  officers  except 
judges,  in  North  Dakota  to  all  elec- 
tive officers,  and  in  Kansas  and  Min- 
nesota to  all  officers,  elective  and  ap- 
pointive. The  effect  of  the  action  of 
these  five  states  is  to  establish  the 
recall  in  eight  states,  and  to  provide 
for  its  possible  adoption  in  1914  in 
four  more  states. 


Laws   of    1913. — In   most   respects 
the  recall  proposals  of  1913  follow  the    pointed  liim  is  required. 
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practice  established  in  the  measures 
of  earlier  years.  The  Minnesota  pro- 
posal requires  a  20.  per  cent,  petition 
to  order  a  state- wide  recall  election, 
allows  the  petitioners  200  words  on 
the  ballot  in  which  to  state  the 
grounds  for  the  recall,  and  provides 
that  the  only  question  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  election  shall  be  that  of 
recalling  the  officer  against  whom  the 
petition  is  directed.  If  the  recall  is 
ordered  by  those  voting  thereon,  the 
vacancy  thus  created  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the 
filling  of  other  vacancies.  The  Kan- 
sas proposal  introduces  an  innova- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  requirement  that 
a  petition  for  the  recall  of  any  officer 
may  be  signed  only  by  citizens  who 
actually  voted  for  the  election  of  the 
officer  against  whom  the  petition  is 
directed  or  for  the  officer  who  appoint- 
ed him,  if  the  officer  to  be  recalled  is 
not  an  elective,  but  an  appointive  offi- 
cial. To  order  the  recall  of  an  officer 
elected  in  the  state  at  large,  or  ap- 
pointed by  an  officer  who  was  so  elect- 
ed, a  petition  signed  by  10  per  cent, 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  officer  in 
question   or   for   the   officer   who   ap- 

To  order  a 
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cases  involving  rights  protected  by 
both  state  and  Federal  constitutions 
and  threatened  with  impairment  by 
legislation  of  the  state.  In  1913  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota  provided  for 
the  submission  to  the  people  in  1914 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  judicial  veto  of  legislation  in 
that  state   bv    less  than   five   out   of 

ft' 

seven  judges  of  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  The  theorv  of  these  measures 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  constitutionality 
of  acts  of  a  legislature  representing 
the  sovereign  people,  which  ought  not 
to  be  overthrown  by  a  bare  majority 
of  a  court,  representing  a  merely  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government,  whose 
functions  are  not  primarily  legisla- 
tive. 

'  Bibliography  of  the  Initiative,  Ref- 
erendum, and  Recall. — Equity  (Phila- 
delphia)   for  January,  1913,  contains 


a  history  of  the  movement  for  direct 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  an 
analysis  of  all  existing  constitutional 
provisions  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  a  table  of  popular  votes 
upon  all  measures  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  Initiative  and  Referen- 
duniy  published  by  the  National  Eco- 
nomic league,  Boston,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  direct  legislation  by  the 
people.  Reference  should  be  had  also 
to  A.  L.  Lowell,  Public  Opinion  and 
Popular  Oovernment  (Longmans)  ;  F. 
A.  Cleveland,  Organized  Democracy 
(Longmans)  ;  D.  F.  Wilcox,  Oovern- 
ment by  All  the  People  (Macmillan)  ; 
F.  N.  Judson,  The  Judiciary  and 
the  People  (Yale  University  Press) ; 
and  Elihu  Root,  Experiments  in  Oov- 
ernment and  the  Essentials  of  the 
Constitution  (Princeton  University 
Press ) . 


THE    SHORT    BALLOT 


The  short  ballot,  so-called  {A.  Y. 
B.,  1910,  p.  156;  1911,  p.  187;  1912, 
p.  67),  made  more  progress  in  1913, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  relates  to  the 
state  governments,  than  ever  before. 
The  progress  of  the  short  ballot  in 
municipal  elections  is  reviewed  else- 
where (see  VII,  Municipal  Oovern- 
ment), In  Iowa  the  legislature  pro- 
vided that  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  positions  of  Supreme  Court 
clerk  and  reporter  should  no  longer 
appear  on  the  ballot,  but  that  the 
judges  of  the  S'upreme  Court  should 
fill  those  positions  by  appointments 
for  terms  of  four  years.  In  Ohio  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  also 
made  appointive  by  the  judges  of  the 
court,  and  the  state  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  was  made  appointive  by 
the  Governor.  The  Ohio  legislature 
also  submitted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  people,  empowering  the 
Governor  to  appoint  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  state 
Auditor,  and   state  Treasurer,  all   of 


whom  are  now  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  state  at  large.  The  same  meas- 
ure further  provides  that  county  offi- 
cers need  not  necessarily  be  elected,  as 
heretofore,  but  that  the  legislature 
shall  have  power  to  deal  with  the  or- 
ganization of  counties  as  it  shall  see 
fit.  This  is  the  most  important  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  short  ballot  that 
has  been  taken  in  any  state  since  the 
foundation  of  the  short  ballot  move- 
ment four  years  ago.  Another  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  the  short 
ballot  is  its  constant  appearance  in 
plans  for  the  radical  reorganization 
of  state  governments,  a  topic  of  ever- 
widening  interest  (see  Reorganization 
of  fitate  Oovernment,  infra). 

Equity  for  January,  1913,  contains 
a  clear  and  concise  description  of  the 
meaning  of  the  short  ballot  idea  and 
the  progress  of  the  movement  to  date. 
See  also  the  Short  Ballot  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  National  Short  Bal- 
lot Organization,  New  York. 


THE   BEOBGANIZATION    OF   STATE    GOVERNMENT 


Alternative  Plans  for  Reform. — 
The  year  1913  witnessed  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  popular  feeling  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  rel^xami nation  of 
the  forms  of  state  government  and  a 


reconsideration  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  existing  state  governments 
have  been  constructed.  This  feeling 
springs  from  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct sources.     First,  there  are  those 
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who  are  inspired  largely  by  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  cities  (see  VII,  Munici- 
pal Oovemment,  infra).  The  advo- 
cates of  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  in  the 
states  argue  that  it  has  proved  a 
great  success  in  cities  and  that 
therefore  it  should  prove  a  correspond- 
ing success  in  the  states.  The  second 
source  of  inspiration  for  those  who 
would  reform  the  governments  of  the 
states  is  found  in  the  example  of  Ore- 
gon, the  state  which  led  the  way  in 
1902  in  the  adoption  of  the  direct  con- 
stitutional initiative,  and  which  fol- 
lowed up  its  orierinal  lead  by  working 
out  the  first  thoroughgoing  plans  for 
the  radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
frame  of  state  government.  The  point 
of  departure  for  this  group  of  reform- 
ers lies  in  the  plans  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  srovernment  of  Oregon 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  1910  and 
1912  by  the  so-called  People's  Power 
Leag:ue  (A.  Y.  R..  1910,  pp.  153-5; 
1912,  pp.  67-70).  Third,  there  are  the 
conservative  reformers,  who  distrust 
the  radical  commission  form  and  Ore- 
iron  plans,  hut  who  recognize  the  need 
for  improving  the  forms  of  state  gov- 
ernment and  believe  the  only  way  to 
defeat  radical  reform  is  to  furnish  an 
alternative  plan,  which  shall  hold 
forth  the  promise  of  better  things 
without  threatening  the  fundamental 
features  of  representative  government 
in   America. 

State  Government  by  Commission. 
— The  a<lvocates  of  the  commission 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  states 
propose  a  radical  reorganization  of 
state  governments  along  the  lines 
marked  out  bv  the  movement  for  citv 
government  by  commission.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  their  inclination  is  not 
to  follow  too  blindly  in  the  wake  of 
the  com  miss  ion -governed  cities.  Thus 
one  proposal  is,  that  a  single  commis- 
sion be  substituted  for  the  state  Gov- 
ernor and  legislature;  that  this  com- 
mission be  a  larger  body  than  the 
typical  municipal  commission,  but 
much  smaller  than  the  present  state 
legislatures;  that  it  be  electe<l  by  the 
voters  of  the  state  at  large,  subject  to 
some  scheme  of  proportional  represen- 
tation affording  each  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  representative  of  their  own; 


and  that  the  body  so  elected  be  in  con- 
tinuous session,  the  commissioners  de- 
voting all  their  time  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  This  proposal  further  pro- 
vides that  the  commission  shall  exer- 
cise all  powers  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, including  that  of  ap- 
pointing to  and  removing  from  office, 
thus  completely  abandoning  the  tra- 
ditional American  doctrine  of  the 
division  of  powers.  The  advocates  of 
the  commission  plan  for  states,  like 
the  radical  reformers  generally,  let  it 
Ik*  distinctly  understood  that  they  be- 
lieve the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  (including  the  recall  of  ap- 
pointive as  well  as  elective  officers) 
to  be  absolutely  essential  parts  of  any 
successful  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment (see  Equity,  July,  1913,  pp. 
156-61 ) .  The  movement  to  extend  the 
commission  plan  to  states  made  its 
first  official  appearance  in  Kansas, 
where  Governor  Hodge  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  of  1913, 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  commis- 
sion plan  in  that  state.  Governor 
Hodge  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  propose 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  single  small  body  to  be 
elected  in  the  state  at  large.  His 
proposal  was,  to  leave  the  executive 
ns  it  was.  but  to  substitute  for  the 
bi-cameral  legislature  a  smaller  body, 
consisting  of  one  house  only,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  should  be  elected  by 
ooncrressional  districts.  This  proposal 
failed  of  adoption  in  Kansas,  and  pro- 
posals to  establish  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  other  states 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  com- 
manding official  support.  ( See  also 
VII,  Municipal  Government.) 

The  Oregon  Plan. — The  Oregon  re- 
formers, wnose  plan  has  been  outlined 
at  length  in  previous-  issues  of  the 
Year  Book  (1910,  pp.153-5;  1912,  pp. 
67-70),  would  abolish  the  Governor's 
veto  power,  and  substitute  the  power 
to  fix  the  maximum  of  all  items  in  the 
state  budget;  they  would  abolish  the 
direct  primary,  and  substitute  sys- 
tems of  preferential  voting  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor  and  of  pro- 
portional representation  for  the  elec- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture; they  would  abolish  the  popular 
election  of  all  administrative  officers, 
and  substitute  the  appointment  of  ad- 
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miniitrative  officers  by  the  Governor,  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  on 

•ubject  to  recall  by  the  people;   they  May  27,  1913;  the  words  "Governor" 

would   abolish  the  political   isolation  and      "legislature"     are     substituted 

of  the  Governor  and  substitute  an  ar-  where  he  has  used  the  words  "Presi- 

rangement  by  which  the  Governor  and  dent"  and  "Congress"; 

the   members   of    his    Cabinet   would  „.                               _.       ■         ,,    „^ 

h.v.  „.«  j.a .  vo.«  m  the  i.gi.1.-  o„;a,",h'rd"S  'isiK;  ',B.'S; 

ture,  the  whole  body  being  subject  to  atatute.   to   prepare   and   Introdnce  into 

the    popular    initiative    and    referen-  the    legislature    a  budget   setting   forth 

dum:    in   short,  they   would  establish  trnmen""or "the    cornier yeaV    M    wt\i 

the  parliamentary  or  Cabinet  system  bh  b  proposal  of  the  necessarj'  new  leg' 

of  government,  subject  to  the  sover-  islation.   It  anj,   which   he   suggests   as 

.lg.lr  .1  Ih,  peopl..    Th.O™n  pi..  SS^^cS"  ."'Ki  t'EfOS 

would  vest  much  greater  political  au-  by  Joint  resoluHoD  or  Btatute,  the  right 

thority  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  to  present  and  defend  on  the  floor  of  the 

tta.  1.  the .«.  u.d.r  „y  „,,ii.g  S''.Vvf  „"o;r.:%t».?.""XrA»; 

state  constitution,  and  would  secure  lalnlng  to  their  departmeDta.  (3)  By 
the  necessary  separation  between  poli-  statute  or  Joint  resolntlon,  both  honse« 
«..  prop,,  -d  yi,.mi.t,.tl.n  by  .n-  *-«  ■j.^'S^'US?  ^'iZ.'IX- 
trusting  the  actual  management  of  sented,  unless  with  the  Governor's  con- 
state    business    to    a    state    business  carrence.      Or,    In    the    alternative,    the 

manager  or  other  administrative  offi-  *V!.*?"/|J5°i;!'',,'^„f'T*'' ,S.^  Z'*?*  ,*? 
-^  ,  1  1  •  a-  ,.,.  ,  veto  iDdLvlaual  Jtpme  in  the  approprl- 
oers  independent  of  ordinary  political  atlon  bill.  Secondly,  as  to  general  leg- 
influences.  Thus  the  executive  organ-  Islation:  (1)  The  Governor  should  be 
iiation  would   bear   a   certaf  - -™   .<.>..>»   •«    T.t..~i..,.o 


„ --„—    .-    Introduce    bllla. 

these    bills     munt     be    given    preferi 


adopted  in  1913  in  Dayton,  Ohio   (see  Tb?  Zmbers    of   the   „    ,  _„. 

VJJ,  Municipal  Oovetvment) .   Schemes  net  should  be  given,  by  statute  or  joint 

modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Oregon  S^""'"*'"?'  ^5?*,  'isji,'  }°  ."^"Vh  ""  hm* 
1  ,.  .  .  p.  floor  and  discuss  these  and  otber  bills 
plan  were  discussed  in  various  state  of  general  legislation  sn  far  as  they 
legislatures  in  1913,  the  discussion  affect  Ihelr  respective  departmenta, 
going  farther  perhaps  in  Colorado  .„,  .  ,  ,  ,  , ,  . 
than  elsewhere,  but  not  leading  any-  This  plan  of  reform  resembles  the 
where  to  action.  ( For  a  further  es-  P'""*  o^  *■■«  radical  reformers  in  one 
position  of  the  Oregon  plan,  see  letter  important  respect.  It  assumes  the 
of  W.  S.  U'Ren,  Equity.  July,  1913,  adoption  of  the  proposals  for  reducing 
pp  164-5  I  the  number  of  elective  officers,  compre- 
L.  ™  .  ~  ™,  henoed  in  the  programme  for  the 
The  Conservative  Plan.— The  con-  short  ballot.  It  differs  from  the  rad- 
servatLve  reforaiers,  like  the  radical  ieal  plans  in  another  important  re- 
reformers  of  both  groups,  denounce  gp^^.  ^  requires  no  constitutional 
the  irresponsibility  and  inefficiency  of  amendments  in  order  to  be  put  into 
modern  legislatures  and  legislative  effect.  It  locates  the  chief  defects 
methods.  They  find  the  remedy,  how  of  the  state  governments,  not  in  the 
ever,  for  such  legislative  evils,  not  in  constitutional  frame  of  government, 
increasing  the  duties  of  the  electorate  but  in  the  system  which  has  come  to 
by  the  introduction  of  direct  legisla-  prevail  in  practice  as  a  mode  of  oper- 
tion  and  the  recall,  but  in  stimulating  ating  the  constitutional  machinery.  It 
the  initiative  and  strengthening  the  „ould  not  alter  the  structure,  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive.  The  procedure  of  the  state  governments. 
proposals  which  they  offer  tor  the  re-  jhe  conservative  proposals  have  not 
lief  of  these  conditions  are  founded  yet  been  made  a  political  issue  in  any 
mainly  on  the  proposition  that  more  Btste.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  the 
effective  means  should  be  provided  for  programme  of  the  Progressive  party 
executive  leadership  and  cooperation  for  the  reform  of  the  state  govern- 
between  executive  and  legislature,  ment  consists  substantially  of  a  com- 
These  proposals  were  formulated  as  bination  of  the  conservative  pro- 
follows  by  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  gramme  for  the  reform  of  proceaure 
Secretary  of  War,  in  an  address  before  with  the  radical  proposals  for  the  re- 
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m.     mXEBNATIONAL  BELATIONS 
Chablbs  Edward  Asnis 
IKTEBNATIONAL  BELATIONS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Contro- 
versy.— While  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
of  Aug.  24,  1912,  was  pending  in 
Congress,  Great  Britain,  in  July, 
made  an  informal  protest  against  the 
clause  exempting  American  coastwise 
shipping  from  payment  of  '  tolls 
(A.  y.  B,y  1912,  p.  83).  The  position 
of  Great  Britain  was  set  forth  at 
length  in  a  formal  statement  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
dated  Nov.  14,  but  not  presented  to 
the  Department  of  State  until  Dec. 
9,  1912.  The  United  States  had  al- 
ready committed  itself  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  by  the  Panama  Canal  Act  it- 
self, by  the  memorandum  of  President 
Taft  accompanying  the  Act  at  the  time 
of  its  signature,  and  by  President 
Taft's  proclamation  fixing  the  tolls 
on  vessels  navigating  the  Canal.  At 
the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  note, 
the  controversy  was  in  its  early  stages 
and  hinged  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  Article 
III  of  the  treaty  was  interpreted  by 
President  Taft  as  stipulating  no  dis- 
crimination   against    foreign    vessels 


United  States  to  grant  any  privilege 
she  likes  to  her  own  vessels,  the 
phrase  "all  nations"  being  interpreted 
to  mean   "all  other  nations"  or  "all 


Treaty.  He  emphasized  the  doctrine 
of  equality  and  his  argument  re- 
volved around  two  main  points:  first, 
the  intention  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  in  the  light  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty;  and  second,  the  dis- 
crimination against  British  shipping 
in  allowing  American  coasting  vessels 
to  pass  free  through  the  Canal,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  upkeep  of  the  Canal  to 
British  and  foreign  shipping. 

The  methods  of  interpretation 
were  different.  Sir  Edward  Grey  used 
the  historical  method,  referring  to 
instruments  and  events  preceding  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  to  show  the 
intention  thereof;  whereas  President 
Taft  confined  himself  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  inter- 
preting phrases  did  not  appear  to  go 
beyond  the  four  corners  of  the  treaty; 
or,  in  going  beyond  the  treaty  referred 
to  subsequent  events,  such  as  Ameri- 
can ownership  of  the  Canal.  "The 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  stand 
alone,"  said  Sir  Edward  Grey;  "it 
was  the  corollary  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850."  The  two 
methods  of  interpretation  were 
brought  in  sharp  contrast  in  constru- 


onlv,  and   as  leaving  it  open  to  the    ing  ^*^e  important  provision  that  "the 
—  ^     -   -  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  vessels 

of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  na- 
tions." Sir  Edward  Grey  construed 
it  in  the  terms  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  particularly  Article  8,  which 
provided  for  equal  treatment  for  both 
American  and  British  ships,  and  he 
submitted  that  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  treatment  was  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  in  consideration  of 


foreign    nations."     (A.    Y.   J5.,    1912, 
p.  83.) 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  Note.— The  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  note, 
continued  the  controversy  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  President  Taft,  and 
set  forth  in  full  the  British  inter- 
pretation    of 


the  right  to  construct  the  canal  inde- 
the      Hay-Pauncefote    pendently  and  under  its  own  auspices. 
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The  intention  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  waR  that  the  United  States  was 
to  recover  the  right  to  construct  the 
trans-Isthmian  Canal  upon  the  terms 
that  the  waterway  was  to  be  open  to 
British  and  United  States  ships  on  equal 
terms.  (Am.  Jour,  of  Int.  Law,  VII, 
48.) 

President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand, 
construed  the  disputed  clause  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
itself,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
provisions  immediately  preceding. 
The  phrase  "free  and  open  to  the  ves- 
sels ...  of  all  nations '  was  but  the 
first  of  several  conditions  stated  by 
the  United  States  in  the  declaration 


the  exemption  of  American  vessels, 
coasting  or  otherwise,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tolls,  would  shift  on  foreign 
vessels  using  the  Canal,  more  than 
their  "just  and  equitable"  share  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance. 

Secretary  Knox's  Rejoinder. — ^The 
note  of  Secretary  Knox  in  reply  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  dated  Jan.  17,  gave  ' 
a  new  turn  to  the  controversy.  He 
turned  from  interpretation  and  theo> 
retical  grievances  to  facts  and  actual 
injury.  The  main  contribution  of 
Secretary  Knox  to  the  controversy 
was  the  proposition  that  "suppositious 


immediately  preceding  it,  and  these  injustice  and  inequality"  should  give 
conditions  were  adopted  for  a  specific  ^^7  ^^  an  inquiry  into  proved  facts; 
purpose  expressly  stated  in  the  treaty,  ^^^^  conjecture  and  hypothesis  must 
namely,  as  a  basis  of  the  neutraliza-  yi^^^  ^  *"  investigation  of  actual 
tion  of  the  Canal,  and  for  no  other  damage.  By  thus  shifting  the  con- 
purpose.  The  conditions  enumerated  troversy.  Secretary  Knox  hoped  to 
in  the  treaty  of  which  the  disputed  ^'^^^  *^®  ^^^  *"d  narrow  down  the 
clause  is  the  first,  are  merely  a  basis  dispute  to  the  consideration  of  actual 
of  the  neutrality  which  the  United  ^"J^ry  to  British  or  foreign  shipping. 
States  was  willing  should  be  charac-  He  evidently  believed  that  an  investi- 
teristic  of  the  Canal,  and  were  not  gation  into  the  facts  would  convince 
intended  to  limit  or  hamper  the  Great  Britain  that  there  has  been  no 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  her  actual  discrimination,  and  that  arbi- 
sovereign  power  in  dealing  with  her  tration  in  advance  of  such  an  investi- 
own  commerce  or  in  using  her  own  S^^^^^  would  be  premature.  He 
Canal  in  whatsoever  manner  she  saw  charged  Great  Britain  with  raising 
fit.  The  disputed  clause,  therefore,  a^  *»8"®  ^^  ^^^  interpretation  of  the 
was  interpreted  as  being  a  conditional  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  "in  relation  to 
favored  nation  clause.  questions  of  fact,  which  have  not  yet 
With  this  difiference  of  interpreta-  arisen,  but  may  possibly  arise  in  the 
tion    as    to    the    treaty    itself,    it    is  i"tur«- 

natural    that    the    two    governments  Moreover,   the  gravamen  of  the  com- 

would  differ  a«  to  the  test  or  measure  Ri"',?;  'f^-^*!-^*  '?«  C^'^A'^t  wU.^.^- 

of     discrimination.        The     American  shipping   or  destroy   rights   claimed  for 

test    is    not   the    treatment    that    the  such  shipping  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote 

United    States    crivps    to    ifa   own    na-  ''/^aty,  but  that  such  injury  or  destruc- 

i^niiiea    o^i«s   gives   to   its  own   na-  ^^^^  ^^^  possibly  be  the  effect  thereof: 

tionais  but  the  treatment  it  extends  to  and  further,  and  more  particularly,  Sir 
other  nations.  The  British  test  is  Edward  Grey  complains  that  the  action 
whether  or  not  Rriti«h  aViina  wonlH  **'  Congress  in  enacting  the  legislation 
wnetner  or  not  iiritisn  snips  would  un^er  discussion  foreshadows  that  Con- 
be  compelled  to  bear  more  than  their  gress  or  the  President  mav  hereafter 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  ^ake  some  action  which  might  be  in- 
maintenance  of  the  Canal  To  show  {?vtSf%\"s  Ws^^Tm^ rr^afl.T': 
that  this  IS  the  proper  test  of  dis-  Concerning  this  possible  future  injury,  it 
crimination.  Sir  Edward  Grey  quoted  *s  only  necessary  to  say  that,  in  the  ab- 

Article    TIT     of    fhp    Hav-Pflnnopfofp  ^^^<^^  <>'  ^^  allegation  of  actual  or  cer- 

Articie    111    01    tne    nay-lr'aunceiote  ^ajj,,      impending  injury,    there   appears 

Ireaty:     Such  conditions  and  charges  nothing  on  which  to  base  a  sound  com- 

of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable."  plaint.    .     .     .    Until     these    objections 

"The  nurDo^P  of  fhP^P  wor*1fl  "  ha  nnn-  **^^^    ^^^    something    more    substantial 

ine  purpose  01  tnese  words,     ne  con-  ^^an  mere  possibility  it  is  not  believed 

tinned,     was  to  limit  the  tolls  to  the  that  they   should  be  submitted  to  arbi- 

amount   representing    the    fair    value  tration.    (Am.  Jour,  of  Int.   Law,   VII, 

of  the  services  rendered,  i.  e.,  to  the  ^^^'^ 

interest  on  the  capital  expended  and  The  argument  of  Secretary  Knox 
the  cost  of  the  operation  and  main-  was  more  than  a  plea  in  abatement; 
tenance  of  the  Canal.*'  If  charges  of  it  was  an  invitation  to  consider  care- 
traffic  are  to  be  "just  and  equitable,"  fully    all    the    circumstances    under 
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Which  tolls  were  fixed,  and  the  mathe-  the    mere    conferring    by    Congress    of 

mfttipfll  hnain  imnn  whiph  fhpv  wprp  Power  to  flx  lower  tolls  on  United  States 

maiicai  oasis  upon  wnicn  tney  were  ^^^      ^.j^^  ^^^  British  ships  amounts  to 

computed.     He  suggested  the  possibil-  a  denial  of  the  right  of  British  shipping 

ity  that  such  an  examination  would  to  equality  of  treatment,  and  is,  there- 

not  only  show  that  British  and  foreign  J^^ctiinf  thl'Mc^Jla?"^^^^^ 

shipping  had  not  been  discriminated  such    power   has   been  so   far   actually 

against  but  that  they   would  be  ac-  exercised.     (Ibid.,  p.  100.) 

tually   aided   by    the   United   States.  Mr.    Bryce    pressed    for    arbitration, 

The   actual   operation   of   the    Canal  observing  that  the  controversy  at  its 

might  prove  that  the  tolls  fixed  are  present  stage  is  now  a  proper  one  for 

really   less   than   the   actual  cost   of  reference  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 

operation   and   maintenance.     If    this  His  Majesty's  Government  thinks  it  more 

is  the  case,  then  British  and  foreign  in  accordance  with  the  general  arbitra- 

shipping    will    have   no    sound    cause  tlon  treaty  ttiat  the  settlement  desired 

•fr»»-  nrtT^rkiQiTif  should  "preccde  rather  than   follow   the 

lur  compiami..  doing  of  any  acts  which  could  raise  gues- 

In  the  same  way  the  United  States  ^^^^'^^  ®'  *c^**  ^^'^^^  suffered.  (lUd.) 
will  be  its  losers  if  the  tolls  fixed  by  the  Secretary  Knox  acknowledged  re- 
President's   proclamation   on  all  vessels        .  v^     g    1     u         j        td  "     ,  o^^    , 

represent  less  than  the  fair  value  of  the  ceipt    of    Ambassador    Bryce  s    reply, 

service  rendered,  which  must  necessarily  and  left  the  entire  controversy  to  the 

?fnlISl  I'tSe^wlTrtVrlfor'e'    ^V\  Wil8on  Administration  for  consider*- 

position    of    subsidizing    or   aiding    not  tM>n  and  adjustment, 
merely    its    own    coastwise    vessels    but        American    and    British     Pecuniary 

foreign  vessels  as  well.     (/Wd.)  Claims  Arbitration.— Under  an  agree- 

At  any  rate,  the  discussion  required  ™ent  of  Aug.  18,   1910,  between  the 

an   examination   into   the    facts    and  United  States  and  Great  Britain  pro- 
vision   is    made    for    arbitration    of 

Britain  that  a  difference  oiT opinion  exists  of  each  coimtry.     The  claims,  which 

between  the  two  governments  or  any  of  aggregate   many  millions   of  dollars, 

SM.?s'~d';^L?oT"S?S  a  .5?S'aA°ora  ^'«.  'T-'i^f    ^ith°"t   i"<"«»l   d*" 

have  arisen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  termination  for  more  than  50  years. 

Government   could    with    advantage    be  The  arbitral  tribunal  was   organized 

dealt  with  by  referring  the  controversy  undpr   the    DrnviRinnn   of   The   TTjLcniP 

to  a  commission  of  Inquiry  for  examlna-  ^^^^  i?®   ^  r  TnnS       ^  v  ,  j     ^^^^ 

tlon  and  report,  In  the  manner  provided  i^onvention  of  1907,  and  held  sessions 

for  in  the  unratified  arbitration  treaty  of  at  Washington  from  May  13  to  May 

Aug.  3,  1911,  between  the  United  States  17      ji.    fuj.,    nHimirnpH    fn    Offuwa 

and  Great  Britain.     {Ibid.)  ^V     A'^^/^nen    acijournea    to    uttawa, 

where  it  met  on  June  9,  for  the  de- 
Ambassador  Bryce's  Observations. —  termination  of  claims  of  Canadian 
On  Feb.  27,  Great  Britain  replied  to  origin,  and  remained  in  session  until 
Secretary  Knox.  The  reply  did  not  June  18.  It  then  adjourned  to  meet 
come  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  jn  Washington  on  March  9,  1914.  The 
form  of  a  note;  it  came  from  the  then  plan  of  the  tribunal  is  to  hold  ses- 
British  Ambassador  James  Bryce,  in  gions  at  Washington  for  the  consider- 
a  form  that  he  was  pleased  to  call  ation  of  cases  requiring  consultation 
"observations."  The  British  Ambas-  ©f  the  American  government  records, 
sador  objected  to  the  argument  of  the  and  at  Ottawa,  of  cases  requiring 
hypothetical  case  and  observed  that  Canadian  records.  The  tribunal  con- 
there  was  a  sufficient  grievance  on  gigts  of  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  ex- 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  Counsellor  to  the  Department  of  State, 
without  waiting  for  an  actual  con-  arbitrator  for  the  United  States;  Sir 
Crete  case  to  arise.  The  exemption  of  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of 
American  coastwise  shipping  in  the  Canada,  arbitrator  for  Great  Britain; 
Act  of  Congress,  discriminating  be-  and  M.  Henri  Fromageot  of  France, 
tween  American  and  foreign  vessels,  umpire, 
was    in   itself   and    apart   from    any 

action  which  may  be  taken  under  it,  JAPAN 

inconsistent   with    the  provisions    pf 

the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  for  equal-       The  California  Alien  Land  Law. — 

ity  of  treatment  between  the  vessels  The  adoption  by  California  of  a  law 

of  all  nations;   and  restricting   alien  occupation   of   land 
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hu  involved  the  United  States  in  a 
controversy  with  Japan  (see  I,  Amer- 
ican BittoT]/) .  In  effect,  the  Uw 
places  reBtriotions  on  the  leuing  and 
ownership  of  agricultural  landa  by 
aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship.  It  is 
precisely  the  words  "ineljKible  to  citi- 
zenship that  carried  offense  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  which  filed  a 
formal  protest  against  the  law  in 
May.  Contrary  to  the  request  and 
solicitation  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  California 
legislature  insisted  on  retaining  the 
offensive  phraseology.  The  bill  was 
so  drawn  as  to  minimize  all  legal 
objections.  The  law  as  enacted  pur- 
ports to  give  Japanese  subjects  all 
the  rights  guaranteed  them  by  treaty, 
and  in  addition  grants  a  right  to 
lease  agricultural  lands  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  The  obvious  purpose 
was  to  disarm  l^al  argument  by  the 
specific  insertion  of  a  right  hitherto 
not  vouchsafed  by  treaty.  The  effect 
of  the  law,  however,  is  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  from  a  privilege  previ- 
ously accorded  them  and  now  ac- 
corded to  other  aliens.    The  Japanese 

Gorernment  resented  the  obvious  dis-    -..-.—,-  —,—  n-Tr--,-    —-,  -„-■ 
criminstion    to    which    its    nationals    ^il";*ju«   n^  "iwa  "eQinR   w   a   ! 


CHUTA 

The  Sii-Power  Loan. — The  progress 
of  the  loan  n^otiations  of  the  Chineae 
Oovemment  with  the  Six -Power 
Group  {A.  r.  B.,  1912,  p.  94-96),  led 
President  Wilson  to  announce  his 
policy  with  regard  to  China  and  the 
loan,  during  the  first  month  of  his 
administration  (see  "China,"  infra; 
and  IV,  China) .  Fearing  the  eventu- 
ality of  forcible  interference  by  the 
Consortium  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
China,  he  declined  to  be  partv  to  an 
agreement  the  enforcement  of  which 
might  entail  drastic  measures,  and 
requested  the  American  group  of 
financiers  to  withdraw  from  the  Six- 
Power  group.  His  attitude  is  auni- 
marizea  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  statement  of  March  IB: 

The  condltloDB  of  (he  loan  seem  to  us 
to  touch  very  nearlj  the  ad  minis  trail  ve 
Independence  of  CblDa  itseir.  and  this 
AdmlDiatrstlOD  do«a  not  leel  that  It 
onght,  even  b;  ImplIcBtlon,  to  be  a  partv 
to   theie  eondltlr--      ■"'-    '*^"— 


.1  and  evcD  the 


118  po> 
The   conditions  Inclade  not  onlr   t 


tion   though  not  ex-  --  T xill.' uV,."^  'rS^r^'^'.l^ntt: 

le  of  naturalization,  T,,g   responBiblllty  on   the   part   of  oar 

I    of     the    Japanese  Oovemment    Implied    In    the    encouraae- 

ti.n,rel«1    u    hi>t    s.  nn-"!  »'.  a  loan  thus  bccu red  and  admin. 


were  subject«d,  and  protested  that  the  l 

California  law  imputed  inferiority  to  ' 

its  subjects  and  constituted  an  affront  pied^nr°°"S«"tlcnL. 

to  Japanese  national   pride.     Funda-  them  antiquated  and  b 
mentally,  the  question,  though  not  ex- 
pressly raised,  is  one    '    "'     ->■--■-- 
and    the    position    i 

Government   is   interpreted   as   ou.   »  i;;f,--^a"u-pTslS  eSoighi 

preliminary  to  a  formal  demand  that  to  the  principles  npoo  which  oar  Gov- 

its   nationals  shall   be   made   eligible  ernment  resla. 

to  citizenship.  0„  March  20,  the  representative  of 
Although  frequent  interviews  have  the  American  group  of  bankers  in- 
taken  place  between  Viscount  Chinda,  formed  the  bankers  of  the  Consortium 
the  Japanese  Ambassador,  and  Secre-  of  the  dissolution  of  his  own  syndi- 
tary  Bryan,  it  appears  that  the  two  oate,  which  involved  its  retirement 
governments  have  not  yet  arrived  at  from  the  Consortium, 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Although  By  withdrawing  from  the  Six- 
assured  of  fair  and  impartial  treat-  Po„er  Group,  it  is  believed  that  Preai- 
ment  in  the  courts  of  the  United  j^nt  Wilson  placed  the  United  States 
SUtea,  where  the  question  of  viola-  in  »  strong  tactical  position.  In  the 
tion  of  treaty  rights  could  be  deter-  event  of  contemplated  forcible  meas- 
mined,  it  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  ures  by  the  loan  group  on  the  ground 
Government  has  declined  to  test  the  of  violation  by  China  of  the  condi- 
matter  legally,  considering  the  situ-  tions  of  the  loan,  the  United  Ststes 
ation  as  one  in  which  a  principle  would  be  a  greater  restraining  force 
involving  national  honor  is  at  stake,  as  a  neutral  than  as  a  participant. 
The  Japanese  Government  desires  at  In  such  event,  the  United  States  would 
least  an  abstract  acknowledgment  of  be  in  a  better  position  to  act  if  in  its 
•qoality.  opinion    the    integrity   of  China   re- 
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quired  protection.     It  is  also  thought  tiered  in  retention  of  their-  language 

that  in  retiring  from  the  Chinese  loan  and  customs,  and  are  to  form  a  nation 

group  the  United  States  is  placed  in  within  a  nation.     {Independent ^  Aug. 

a  position  to  deal  with  Latin- Ameri-  21,  1913.) 
can  problems  free  from  the  criticism 

of  Europe  because  of  American  par-  CUBA 

ticipation  in  Asiatic  affairs.  -,- ^    a«,,,^o*^   ■nni      tto^i,,    ;«    ^\>^ 

Recognition.-The      statement      of  ^^^i.    ^^^^  ^}            \v  J\ 

President      Wilson      on      March      18  y^^^  ^^^  United  States  was  obliged  to 

(supra)    expressed  sympathy  for  the  Protest     against     an     Amnesty     bill 

new    Republic    and    foreshadowed   its  P^««?^  ^y  ^^^  ?J'a''V''^wu              ^ 

recognition  by  the  United  States.    The  T'^^^7   ^       ,t   ^  'i      i    ^       '^' 

Chinese  Republic  was  officially  recog-  *?"^.^,  to   free  the   colored   insurrec- 

«;»«^    r.^   \f««   o    r.^    ♦u^   «™«i«*;^  tionists  who  started   an    uprising   in 

nized   on   May    2,  on   the   completion  ,,     poatpm  Pnd  of  thp  island  in  1912 

of  the   organization  of   the  National  ^,f  eastern  end  of  the  island  in  lyiz 

Assembly      (See  also  IV    China  "i  ^'^-    ^'   ^^    ^^^^^    P*   ^^)'   ^^^  ®*^®^ 

Assembly.     (t>ee  also  iv,  onina.)  offenders  of  similar  character.     Secre- 

BRAZIL  ^ry  Knox  was  informed  to  this  effect 

.                               J     T>    ^          .1  upon  inquiry.     The  bill,  howeyer,  waa 

United     States     and     Preferential  later    amended    to    empower    Senor 

Duty.— In  May,  Brazil  restored  prefer-  Qomez,    the    retiring     President,     to 
ential    rates    on    imports    from    the 
United  States.     Brazil  had  suspended 
these  preferential  concessions  because 
the  United  States   Groyernment  insti- 


tuted suit  against  the  so-called  Coffee 
Trust,  and  attacked  the  coffee  yalori 


grant  pardon  before  trial  to  persons 
within  and  without  the  Goyernment 
service  whom  President-elect  Menocal 
intended  to  prosecute  for  wholesale 
grafting  and  corruption  in  connec- 
tion   with    Cujban    financial    adminis- 


zation    project    of    Brazil,    inyolving  tration.    The  amendment  was  so  timed 


about  900,000  bags  of  coffee  stored  in 
New  York  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp.  86, 
327).  The  concessions  are  preferen- 
tials  on  flour  of  30  per  cent,  and  on 
other  articles,  such  as  cement  and 
furniture,  of  20  per  cent.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  State  Department  received 
word  that  the  annual  budget  of  Brazil 
contained  the  same  proyision  for  the 
preferential  treatment  of  American 
imports  as  preyailed  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Japanese  Colonization. — Brazil  is 
about  to  try  Asiatic  colonization  on  a 
large  scale.  In  June,  the  government 
granted  concessions  to  a  Japanese 
syndicate  callea  the  Colonization 
Company  of  Brazil  (Brazil  Taku- 
shoku  Kaisha)  whereby  the  syndicate 
is  given  authority  to  found  colonies 
of  Japanese  in  the  states  of  Sao  Paolo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Garaes. 
The  priyiloge  is  given  the  colonization 
company  to  build  a  sea  port  to  the 
south  of  Iguape  which  may  be  in- 
habited by  Japanese  only.  The  port 
will  be  known  as  "Rodriguez  Alves." 
The  syndicate  undertakes  to  settle 
10,000  Japanese  families  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  grant. 
The  colonists  will  engage  in  silk-worm 
breeding  and  in  the  growing  of  rice 
and  fruits.     They  are  not  to  be  hin- 


as  to  be  ready  for  adoption  just 
as  the  American  administration  was 
changing  hands.  On  the  day  that 
Secretary  Bryan  took  the  oath  of 
office,  howeyer,  he  forwarded  a  strong 
note  to  President  Gomez  urging  him 
to  yeto  the  bill.  The  objection  of  the 
United  States  was  based  under  the 
authority  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  to 

ft 

the  Cuban  constitutfon,  which,  inter 
alia,  gaye  the  United  States  super- 
vision of  Cuba's  national  finances. 
As  President-elect  Menocal  had 
charged  that  the  Cuban  Treasury  had 
been  looted,  the  United  States  was 
primarily  concerned.  The  situation 
grew  serious  when  it  was  reported 
that  President  Gomez  had  signed  the 
bill  on  March  7  despite  the  American 
protest.  He  yielded  eventually,  how- 
eyer, and  on  March  9  he  yetoed  the 
bill. 

COLOMBIA 

The  Panama  Canal  Controversy. — 
The  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  over  circum- 
stances attending  the  acquisition  of  the 
Panama  Canal  still  remains  unsettled. 
The  Taft  Administration  was  anxious 
to  arriye  at  an  understanding  with 
Colombia    and    a   special    mission   by 
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the  Department  of  State  was  entrusted  I  ment  is   in   expectation  of   receiving 


to  James  T.  Du  Boise,  the  American 
Minister  at  Bogota.  On  Feb.  15  he 
had  a  formal  conference  with  Senor 
Urrutia,  the  Colombian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Atfairs,  and  submitted  a 
series  of  proposals  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  designed  to  end  the 
controversy.     They   were   as    follows: 

1.  The  execution  of  tripartite  treaties 
with  rulombia,  the  United  States,  and 
the  l*anama  Republic  as  parties,  in  which 
the    latter    would    be    recognized. 

2.  The  payment  of  IIO.UOO.OOO  to  Co- 
lomtila  for  au  option  to  conRtruct  an 
iDteroceanic  canal  by  way  of  the  Artato 
aud  for  the  privilege  of  etttablishing  coal- 
ing HtatiouM  on  the  islands  of  Ban  Au- 
di fs  and  i*rovldencia. 

3.  The  good  offices  of  the  I'nited 
Stairs  In  settling  all  questions  pending 
b<'tw(M>n  Colombia  and  the  Panama  Re- 
public. 

4.  The  submission  to  arbitration  of 
the  claim  of  Colombia  to  the  reversionary 
rights  over  the  Panama  Railroad. 

5.  Concessions  to  Colombia  of  extraor< 


fresh  proposals,  and  that  it  is  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  prompt, 
amicable,  and  decorous  solution  of  the 
questions  pending  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  POLICY 

The  President's  Declarations. — The 
policy  of  the  administration  toward 
Central  and  South  America,  generally, 
was  announced  by  President  Wilson 
in  a  statement  issued  on  March  11 
of  the  principles  that  would  govern 
his  administration  with  respect  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  His  po- 
sition is  summarized  in  the  following 
extract : 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  adminis- 
tration will  be  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ships and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our 
sister  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  to  promote  In  every  proper 


dinary  preferential  rights  in  the  Panama    Jjd  ij^£5*^i**t  ^^J   ^^^   interests^ which 
Canal.  *""       •«•«-"     -       «  -.^««  ^»  ..        ^     -.^ 

The  United  States  withheld  from 
Panama  the  annual  rent  payment  of 
$2.50,000  on  account  of  the  Canal, 
although  several  months  overdue,  in 
the  hope  that  a  settlement  with  Co- 
lombia  might   be   reached.     The   pro- 


are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents.     .  We  can    have   no 

sympathy  with  those  who  seek  to  seize 
the  power  of  government  to  advance 
their  own  personal  interests  or  ambi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  United  States  has 
nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and  South 
America  except  the  lasting  interests  of 
the  peoples  of  the  two  continents,  the 
security  of  governments  Intended  for  the 


posalfl,     however,     were  rejected     by    people  and  for  no  special  group  or  in 
Colombia  who  insisted  on  the  submis-  •  terest,  and  the  development  of  personal 

and  trade  relationships  between  the  two 
continents  which  shall  redound  to  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  both,  and  inter- 
fere   with    the    rights    and    liberties    of 


sion  of  all  disputed  matters  to  arbi- 
tration before  the  Ha^e  Tribunal. 
In  March,  Secretary  Knox  reported 
to  the  Senate  that  the  rejection  of  |  neither.  .  .  . 
the  proposals  by  Colombia  closed  the  Perhaps  the  most  significant  ex- 
door  to  further  overtures  on  the  part  pression  of  President  Wilson  with 
of  the  United  States.  The  prospect  reference  to  the  Latin- American  policy 
of  a  settlement  during  the  term  of  i  ig  contained  in  his  speech  before  the 
the  present  Administration  seems  !  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Mo- 
bright.  In  his  message  to  the  Colom- !  bile  on  Oct.  27.  In  order  to  remove 
bian  Congress  of  1913,  President '  all  doubts  entertained  by  the  Latin- 
Restrepo  referred  to  the  appointment !  American  Republics  that  the  United 
of  Thaddeus  A.  Thompson,  as  United  I  States  eventually  contemplated  an 
States  Minister  at  Bogota  as  a  hope- 1  extension  of  territory  at  their  expense 
ful  augury  in  view  of  the  conciliatory  '<  President  Wilson  said : 
attitude   of   President   Wilson's   Gov 


ernment.     He  added: 

The  probability  that  the  service  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  will  soon  be  available, 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  frankly  cor- 
dial relations  with  the  Ignited  States,  the 
clear  and  progressive  development  of  our 


I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  the  United  States  will  never  again 
seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by 
conquest. 

The    policy    thus    announced    by    the 
President   has    been    said    to    be    the 


nationality,  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  I  Monroe  Doctrine  interpreted  in  the 
our  maritime  departments,  are  making  ,  lan^aee  of  the  dav,  with  particular 
every  day  more  close  our  rapprochement  ,       '»      '^      .  j.x*  xu   *        ^   ^u 

with  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.  !  reference  to  conditions  that  now  ob- 
(Timeit.    Tendon.    Sept.    30.    1913.)  I  tain  in  the  Latin-American  Republics. 

In  the  memoria  presented  to  Con-  •  Although  the  statements  of  Mr. 
^ef*s.  Senor  Urrutia,  the  Foreign  Min- '  Wilson's  declaration  of  March  11  were 
ister,  savs  that  the  Colombian  GJovem- 1  made  with   regard  to   Latin-America 
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in  general,  they  can  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  recent  events 
in  Central  America,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  speeches  at  Mobile 
and  at  Swarthmore.  The  great  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Panama  Canal  have  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  policies  with  re- 
gard to  those  coimtries  in  the  region 
generally  known  as  the  zone  of  the 
Caribbean.  Generally  these  policies 
are  grouped  under  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, but  they  have  had  a  logical 
development  in  recent  years  and  may 
be  stated  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  They  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  inevitable 
changes  adumbrated  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  Originally  formulated  by  Re- 
publican Administrations,  they  have 
been  amplified  and  in  some  instances 
extended  by  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration, indicating  that  they  have 
grown  from  party  to  national  policies. 
The  Zone  of  the  Caribbean. — The 
tremendous  national  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal  makes  the  safety,  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  Caribbean 
countries  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  United  States.  The  ownership  of 
the  Canal  has  imposed  on  the  United 
States  political  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, the  foremost  being  the 
securing  of  the  Canal  itself  against 
extra-American  attack  and  competi- 
tion. Not  only  must  non-American 
countries  be  prevented  from  attacking 
or  competing  with  the  Canal,  but  they 
must  be  given  no  cause  whatever  for 
complaint  or  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republics  in  the  region 
of  the  Canal.  This  has  brought  about 
a  localization  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  the  zone  affected.  The  negative 
principles  of  the  doctrine  predicated 
on  non-American  interference  are  fo- 
cused on  the  republics  in  the  region  of 
the  Caribbean,  and  the  positive  re- 
sponsibilities flowing  therefrom,  such 
as  the  guarantee  and  maintenance  of 
order,  are  assumed  by  the  United 
States.  And  as  a  corollary  the 
United  States  has  turned  to  the  Carib- 
bean republics  themselves,  with  a 
view  of  maintaining  their  political 
stability  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  following  are  the  phases  of  the 
great  national  policy  now  in  the 
process  of  making:  the  doctrine  of 
non-recognition ;    the  policy   with  re- 


gard to  foreign  concessions;  the  at- 
tempt toward  establishing  protecto- 
rates ;  the  supervision  of  finances  and 
national  debts;  the  preemption  of  all 
canal  routes;  the  securing  of  harbors 
and  islands  for  the  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  foreign  attack. 

The  Doctrine  of  Non-Recognition. — 
This  expedient  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recurrence  of  revolutions  and 
of  conditions  bordering  on  anarchy 
in  the  region  where  American  inter- 
ests are  greatest.  It  was  believed 
that  this  policy  would  check  all  specu- 
lation in  revolution  and  civil  war, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
provisional  government  to  borrow 
money  abroad,  and  would  serve  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bewildering  succession 
of  dictators.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  doctrine,  provisional  governments 
will  be  recognized  only  when  estab- 
lished by  constitutional  sanction  and 
popular  approval. 

The  doctrine  of  non-recognition 
was  asserted  in  two  instances  during 
the  year;  in  the  case  of  an  attempted 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  An  insur- 
rection was  begun  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  August,  and  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  for  the  control  of 
the  inland  Government  railway.  The 
United  States  served  notice  on  the 
leader  of  the  rebels,  General  Horacio 
Velasquez,  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
seizing  the  Government  by  force,  it 
would  not  recognize  him ;  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  convention  of  1907  where- 
by the  United  States  is  made  collector 
and  custodian  of  Dominican  finances, 
the  share  of  the  Dominican  Republics 
in  the  customs  receipts  would  be  with- 
held from  his  provisional  government. 
The  insurrection  was  extinguished  and 
a  warning  was  given  to  future  leaders 
of  insurrections  that  their  efforts 
would  be  unavailing  and  that  eventu- 
ally they  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
unrecognized.  On  a  larger  scale  the 
doctrine  of  non-recognition  is  being 
tested  in  Mexico,  with  results  treated 
in  detail  on  another  page  (see  Mexico, 
infra ) . 

The  Policy  with  Regard  to  Foreign 
Concessions. — ^In  his  speech  before  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  in 
Mobile,  the  President  stated  his  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  foreign  conces- 
sions in  Latin-America  as  follows: 
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The  Protection  of  the  Canal.— This 
policy  is  coupled  with  the  attempt  to 
preempt  all  possible  canal  routes. 
The   proposed   treaty   with   Colombia 


matter  with  him  witn  the  exception 
of  urgent  affairs  for  ordinary  pro- 
cedure. The  reason  ascribed  was  that 
his    Government    had    no    personality 


provides  for  the  privilege  of  establish-  j  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
ing  police  stations  on  the  islands  of  |  States.  In  the  same  month,  Ambas- 
San  Andres  and  Providencia.  The '  sador  Wilson  was  recalled  under  cir- 
proposed  treaty  with  Nicaragua  stipu- 1  cumstances  that  indicated  that  the 
lates  the  privilege  of  a  naval  and  Administration  was  dissatisfied  with 
coaling  station  on  the  Gulf  of  Fon-  his  mission,  and  his  resignation  soon 
seca.  The  area  of  the  gulf  is  about  followed.  President  Wilson's  purpose 
1,000   sq.   miles.     Its   strategic   value    not  to  recognize  General  Huerta  be 


is  important  because  its  shore  line 
includes  Honduras,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  and  a  naval  station  there 
would  dominate  the  three  republics. 

MEXICO 

The  policy  of  the  Taft  Administra- 


came  certain  when  he  despatched  John 
Lind,  ex-Governor  of  Minnesota,  as 
his  personal  representative  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Lind  was  given  no  official  status 
by  such  appointment,  his  ostensible 
office  being  that  of  adviser  to  the 
American  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico 
_  City.     The    object    of    the    President 

tion  in"  the"  revolution  against  Presi-  j  was  to  avoid  the  presenting  of  creden- 
dent  Madero  (see  IV,  Mexico)  was  :  t^a^s  by  Mr.  Lind  to  General  Huerta. 
one  of  strict  neutrality.  In  replv  to  j  I*  was  generally  understood,  however, 
a  plea  for  non-intervention,  President  |  that  although  Mr.  Lmd  had  no  official 
Taft  assured  the  Mexican  President :  status,  he  was  armed  with  instruc- 
on  Feb.  17  that  intervention  was  not  t^^^s  and  proposals  with  reference  to 
contemplated  by  the  United  States, ;  ^^^  situation  in  Mexico  City.  His 
and  he  pointed  "out  the  vital  import- .  instructions  were  to  "press  very 
ance  of  the  early  establishment  of  <?arnestly  upon  those  who  are  now 
peace  and  order.  '  The  Mexican  situ-  exercising  authority  or  wielding  in- 
ation,  as  it  existed  throughout  nearly  '.  Auence"  that  "the  Government  of  the 
the  whole  of  the  vear,  was  -brought  ^'nited  States  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
about  by  the  seizure  of  the  Govern-  \  ^^7  longer  to  stand  inactively  by 
ment  bv  Creneral  Victoriano  Huerta  while  no  real  progress  is  being  made 
on  Feb.'  18,  and  the  establishment  of  toward  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
a  provisional  government  bv  him.  ernment  in  the  City  of  Mexico  which 
His  request  for  recognition  was  ^^^  country  will  obey  and  respect" 
granted  bv  Great  Britain,  Germany,  ^^r.  Lind  was  authorized  also  to  make 
France,  Spain  and  Austria-Hungary,  t^e  following  proposals:  (1)  an  im- 
The  question  of  recognition  bv  the  m^iiate  cessation  of  fighting  through- 
United  States  remained  for  the  Wil-  o"t  :Mexico  and  a  definite  armistice 
son  Administration  to  decide.  On  solemnly  entered  into  and  scrupulous- 
March  11,  in  the  statement  on  Latin-  ^J  observed:  (2)  security  for  an  early 
American  policy  already  referred  to,  »nd  free  election  in  which  all  parties 
President  Wilson  indicated  that  he  would  agree  to  take  part:  (3)  the 
would  not  recognize  the  provisional  consent  of  General  Huerta  to  bind 
gowrnment  of  Huerta  in  these  words:  himself  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
•' We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  ^^^t  at  this  election;  and  (4)  the 
who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  govern-  agreement  of  all  parties  to  abide  by 
ment  to  advance  their  own  personal  **>«  results  of  the  election  and  to  co- 
interests  or  ambition."  operate  in  the  organization  and  sup- 
Although  couched  in  general  terms,  port  of  the  new  administration.  {Am, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Jour,  Int.  Jjaw,  Vn,  279.) 
statement  applieil  to  Huerta 's  seizure  In  Mexico,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
by  force  of  the  Mexican  Government,  pressed  that  the  action  of  President 
In  May  General  Huerta  retaliated  by  Wilson  waa  nncmlled  for  and  bnmili- 
declaring  that  Ambamador  Hfwrr  L.  <^*  8  r  Gamboa,  Secretary  for 
Wils4^n  was  witlM  \  .  j  ra-  reolied  that  it  waa 
ing  in  M  ■*  jwr  eo  to  enter  into 
abst»»«                                                                                               ^Aitks  contribat- 
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and  placed  the  reigns  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  military 
party  that  urged  resistance.  The 
policy  of  the  Young  Turks  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  proclamation  which  de- 
clared: "We  are  going  to  save  the 
national  honor  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt." The  Balkan  delegates,  im- 
patient at  the  new  turn  of  affairs  and 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  defiant  atti- 
tude of  the  new  Ministry  of  the 
Porte,  presented  a  note  to  the  Turkish 
delegate,  Reshid  Pasha,  on  Jan.  29, 
saying  that  they  had  waited  in  vain 
for  three  weeks  for  a  reply  to  their 
demands,  that  recent  events  in  Con- 
stantinople constituted  a  fait  nou- 
veau,  and  that  therefore  all  negoti- 
ations were  broken  off.  On  Jan.  30, 
the  Allies  formally  ^denounced  the 
armistice  which  had  been  in  force 
since  Dec.  3,  1912.  In  accordance 
with  its  terms,  Turkey  was  given 
four  days'  notice  that  hostilities  would 
be  resumed.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Young  Turks  made  their  first  official 
proposal  to  the  Powers.  In  reply  to 
the  collective  note,  previously  sent  to 
the  overthrown  Grovernment,  the  new 
Ministry  suggested  the  retention  un- 
der Turkish  sovereignty  of  that  part 
of  Adrianople  located  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Maritza,  where  the  Mussulman 
mosques  and  other  religious  and  his- 
toric monuments  are  located.  The 
rest  of  the  city  it  left  to  the  Powers 
for  ultimate  decision,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  islands  near  the 
Dardanelles  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  should  remain  under  Turkish 
sovereignty.  The  tone  of  the  note 
was  conciliatory  and  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Adrianople  was  in  pros- 
pect, as  Bulgaria  desired  Adrianople 
chiefly  in  order  to  control  the  railway. 
But  the  Allies  had  already  denounced 
the  armistice  and  the  issue  was  once 
more  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

The  Second  Campaign. — The  second 
campaign,  the  events  of  which  are 
outlined  on  another  page  (see  IV, 
Foreign  Affairs),  of  the  Allies 
against  the  Turk  was  without  laurels. 
It  was  apparently  urged  by  Bulgaria 
because  of  her  desire  to  make  herself 
impregnable  in  Thrace  as  in  Mace- 
donia, and  to  entrench  herself  on  the 
long  Aegean  seaboard  that  her  am- 
bitious statemen  had  marked  out  for 
her.    For  Bulgaria,  however,  the  cam- 
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paign  had  serious  aspects.  She  set 
herself  the  task,  not  only  of  reducing 
Adrianople,  but  of  piercing  the  lines 
of  Tchataldja,  of  entrenching  herself 
on  the  Marmora,  and  of  proceeding 
eventually  to  Constantinople  to  con- 
front Europe  with  a  fait  accompli. 
She  further  hoped  to  exact  a  large 
indemnity  from  Turkey  for  the 
double  purpose  of  repaying  herself 
and  of  crippling  Turkey  beyond  im- 
mediate possibility  of  rehabilitation. 
To  accomplish  all  this  required  mo- 
bilization of  all  her  forces  in  Thrace. 
Therein,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
Bulgaria  committed  her  great  tactical 
blunder,  for,  with  Scutari  and  Janina 
reduced,  the  Servian,  Montenegrin 
and  Greek  armies  would  be  without 
further  active  duties,  and  armies  thus 
engaged  could  be  used  in  "pegging 
out"  frontiers  to  the  disadvantage 
of  that  ally  occupied  in  far-away 
Thrace  and  encountering  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  Turk  before 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital.  Bul- 
garia, however,  confidently  mapped 
out  a  most  arduous  military  campaign 
for  herself,  precisely  at  the  time  when 
her  relations  with  her  Allies  and  with 
her  neighbor  Rumania  were  approach- 
ing the  breaking  point  (see  "Contro- 
versies among  the  Allies,"  infra). 

Early  in  March  the  C>reat  Powers 
informed  the  Allies  that  Turkey  had 
requested  their  mediation  to  end  the 
struggle  and  inquired  whether  medi- 
ation was  acceptable.  The  Allies 
were  further  informed  that  they  must 
consult  together  before  making  an 
official  reply.  The  reply  of  the  Allies 
was  substantially  similar  to  their 
first  proposal  to  Turkey  in  London, 
namely,  that  the  line  of  delimitation 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  should  be  the 
Rodosto-Cape  Malatra  line,  exclud- 
ing the  Gallipoli  peninsula;  that  the 
Aegean  Islands  must  be  ceded,  and 
Crete  must  be  renounced;  and  that, 
in  addition,  Turkey  must  pay  an  in- 
demnity. The  insistence  on  Rodosto 
showed  plainly  Bulgaria's  fixed  pur- 
pose to  penetrate  to  the  Marmora, 
and  thereby  detract  from  the  defensive 
value  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  March 
22  the  Powers  declared  themselves 
willing  to  mediate  and  as  bases  for 
negotiations,  they  suggested  that  the 
Enos-Midia  line  be  accepted  as  the 
Turkish  frontier  in  Europe;  that  the 
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autonomy  of  Albania  be  recognized; 
that  the  Aegean  Islands  be  disposed  of 
by   the   Powers;    and   that   Crete   be 
abandoned  by  Turkey.    They  refused 
to  recognize  in  principle  the  question 
of  indemnity,  but  invited  the  Allies  to 
participate   in  the  International   Fi- 
nancial   Commission    (see   infra)    in 
Paris  where  the  matter  could  be  dis- 
cussed.    At  the  same  time  a  collective 
note  was  sent  to  the  Porte  suggesting 
the    above    as    bases    for    mediation. 
On  April  1,  the  Porte  replied  accept- 
ing mediation  on  the  bases  proposed 
apparently   without    reservation.     On 
April  7,  the  Allies  signified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  mediation  but  with  reser- 
vations: the  Enos-Midia  line  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  negotiation  but 
not  as  a  definite  line;   the  delimita- 
tion of  Albania  was  requested  to  be 
disclosed;    and    indemnity    must    be 
recognized  in  principle.     To  this  the 
Powers  replied  on  April  13,  informing 
the  Allies  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
the  northern  and  northeastern  delimi- 
tations   of     Albania,     but    that    in- 
demnity    and     all      other     financial 
questions  must  be  left  to  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Commission,  where 
the  belligerents  would  be  represented. 
On  April  21  the  Allies  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  Powers  on  the  bases 
outlined,  still   urging   recognition   of 
indemnity  in  principle  and  reserving 
the  right  to  discuss  with  the  Powers 
questions     relating     to     the     Aegean 
Islands  and  the  frontiers  of  Thrace 
and  Albania.     On  May  1  the  Powers 
requested  the  belligerents  to  suspend 
hostilities  and  to  appoint  plenipoten- 
tiaries.   On  May    12    the   Allies   de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  cease  hos- 
tilities, accepted  the  bases  of  media- 
tion   originally     forwarded     by    the 
Powers,  and  indicated  London  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  peace  conference. 
The  Second  London  Conference  and 
the  Treaty  of  London. — This  confer- 
ence was  unlike  the  previous  one  in 
several    respects.    The    first    London 
conference  was  deliberative;  in  it  the 
delegates    formulated    proposals    and 
counter   proposals.     The   second   Lon- 
don conference  had  little  about  which 
to    deliberate.    It    was    convened    to 
ratify    a    treaty    already    determined 
upon  by  the  Powers  article  by  article ; 
its  stipulations  were  agreed  upon  in 
advance.    There   was   very   little   for 


the  Balkan  envoys  to  do  but  to  sigH 
and  execute  the  treaty  thus  prepared. 
In    still    another    respect,    conditions 
prevailing   at   the   second   conference 
were    imlike    those    at    the    previous 
conference.    It  was  manifest  that  the 
Allies  were  no  longer  a  unit.    Indica- 
tions   were   many    that   the    Balkan 
League  was  at  an  end.    Serious  ques- 
tions were  brought  forward  disclosing 
a    lack    of    unanimity     among    the 
Allies.     Prominent  among  these  was 
the  matter  of  frontiers  and  distribu- 
tion  of   conquered   territory.     Servia 
was  checked  at  the  Adriatic  and  looked 
to    Bulgaria    for    compensation    else- 
where (see  "Controversies  among  the 
Allies,"  infra).    Greece  and  Bulgaria 
both  coveted  Salonika  and  neither  ap- 
peared willing  to  yield.     Servia  and 
Greece  were  particularly  slow  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty.    Their  armies  were  no 
longer    engaged    in    confronting    the 
Turk,  while  Bulgaria  was  confronted 
at    Tchataldja   by    an    enemy    which, 
although  willing  to  sue  for  peace,  was 
an  ever  present  menace  to  Bulgaria's 
frontier  in  Thrace.     In  these  circum- 
stances, Bulgaria  was  eager  to  sign, 
whereas  Servia   and   Greece  were  in- 
different, evidently  planning  to  keep 
Bulgaria's  attention  concentrated  on 
Thrace,    while    they    themselves,    in 
evident    cooperation,    were    extending 
their    frontiers    and    so   maneuvering 
their  armies  as  to  prevent  Bulgarian 
opposition.     Their     purpose     was    to 
present  a  fait  accompli  to  Bulgaria 
as  to  the   territory   in   dispute.     On 
May  27,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Great  Powers,   informed 
the  Balkan  delegates  that  the  Powers 
would  not  tolerate   further  delay   in 
the    conclusion    of    peace.     Bulgaria 
and    Turkey     readily    assented,    but 
Greece  and  Servia  still  delayed.     Un- 
der  pressure,   however,   they   at   last 
consented,  and  on  May  30  the  Treaty 
of  London  was  signed.     By  its  terms 
Turkey    relinquished    her    European 
territory  west  of  the  Enos-Midia  line, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Albania,  she  ceded  to  the  Allies.    The 
exact  frontier  was  left  to  be  delim- 
ited by  an  international  commission; 
all  questions  concerning  Albania  were 
left  to  the  Powers;   Crete  was  ceded 
to   the  Allies;    and   the   Aegean   Isl- 
ands  also   were   left   to   the  disposi- 
tion  of   the    Powers   to    decide.    All 
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financial  questions  arising  out  of  the 
war  and  of  redistribution  of  territory 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  indemnity 
were  left  to  an  International  Finan- 
cial Commission  to  meet  at  Paris  in 
which  the  belligerents  were  to  be  rep- 
resented. ( Questions  Diplomatiques  et 
Coloniales,  XXXV,  747.)  This  treaty 
was  believed  to  be  conclusive  against 
Turkey,  it  being  generally  conceded 
that  the  question  of  spoils  among  the 
Allies  themselves  required  separate 
negotiations,  but  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  among  the  Allies 
was  doomed  to  failure. 

Controversies  among  the  Allies. — 
Two  great  controversies  characterized 
the  relations  of  the  Balkan  states. 
Each  was  territorial  and  related  to 
frontier  delimitations.  National  feel- 
ing ran  so  high  that  a  settlement 
through  the  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels  failed,  and  each  was  eventu- 
ally determined  by  military  action. 
They  grew  out  of  the  problem  of  new 
frontier  lines  made  necessary  by  the 
elimination  of  the  Turk  from  Mace- 
donia and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace. 
Bulgaria,  the  mutual  disputant,  was 
»   badly  worsted  in  each  controversy. 

The  Rumano-Bulgarian  Contro- 
versy.— Rumania's  grievance  dated 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  By  the 
mandate  of  the  Powers  in  1878,  Ru- 
mania was  deprived  of  her  province, 
Bessarabia,  which  was  awarded  to 
Russia,  her  ally  in  the  war  with 
Turkey;  in  compensation  Rumania 
was  given  that  portion  of  Bulgarian 
territory  south  and  east  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  fronting  on  the  Black  Sea, 
known  as  the  Dobrudja,  which  be- 
came her  new  southern  frontier. 
This  frontier,  it  was  contended,  was 
unnatural,  unguarded  and  unstrategic. 
The  Bulgarian  city  of  Silistria  is  so 
situated  that  it  commands  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Dobrudja  and  is  the  key 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Rumania. 
Silistria  also  commands  the  railway 
connecting  Bucharest  with  the  Black 
Sea,  which  carries  with  it  control  of 
the  Rumanian  port,  Constanza,  de- 
veloped at  great  cost  and  sacrifice  to 
Rumania.  Rumania's  case  was  there- 
fore that,  in  addition  to  being  de- 
prived of  a  fertile  province,  Europe 
had  forced  on  her  a  defenseless  fron- 
tier, ever  menaced  by  the  very  coun- 
try from  which  her  new  territory  was 


taken.  She  was,  therefore,  placed 
in  unwilling  opposition  to  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
formulated  a  policy  of  Bulgaria  irre- 
dentay  looking  to  the  reclaiming  of 
the  Dobrudja.  Rumania,  therefore, 
pressed  upon  Bulgaria  demands  for 
a  strategic  frontier  and  a  declaration 
by  Bulgaria  renouncing  all  claims  to 
the  Dobrudja.  The  projected  frontier 
necessitated  the  cession  of  Silistria 
and  some  territory  to  the  south  of  it 
sufficient  to  make  the  new  delimita- 
tion a  natural  one,  geographically  and 
strategically. 

These  claims  were  formulated  by 
Rumania  and  presented  to  Bulgaria 
at  the  first  London  conference.  Ru- 
mania felt  that  as  'Bulgaria  was 
about  to  gain  greater  Macedonia  she 
would  be  in  a  mood  to  entertain 
Rumania's  claims.  Of  the  diplomatic 
blunders  attributed  to  Bulgaria,  her 
indifference  to  Rumania's  claims  at 
a  time  when  her  neutrality  was  of 
supreme  importance  was  probably  her 
greatest.  As  later  events  showed, 
Rumania  wielded  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Balkans,  which,  when 
exerted,  could  accomplish  as  it  actu- 
ally did  accomplish,  the  complete 
humiliation  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  evi- 
dently Bulgaria's  desire  to  postpone 
consideration  of  Rumania's  claims 
until  after  the  war  with  Turkey, 
whence  she  expected  to  emerge  as 
the  leading  Balkan  power.  The  dis- 
putants, however,  accepted  Russian 
mediation  and  a  conference  was  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  imder  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Sazonoff.  Rumania  did 
not,  however,  accept  the  mediation  un- 
conditionally, reserving  the  right  to 
consider  herself  free  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  final  recommendation.  In 
May,  it  was  announced  that  a  recom- 
mendation was  agreed  upon,  but  the 
text  was  not  to  be  published,  in 
deference  to  Bulgaria's  wishes,  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Turkey.  Appar- 
ently, both  disputants  were  indifferent 
to  the  recommendation,  Rumania,  be- 
cause she  did  not  acquire  a  strip  of 
land  continuously  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Bulgaria,  because  she  hoped  the 
cession  would  be  unnecessary  if  she 
emerged,  as  she  confidently  expected, 
as  the  leading  power  in  the  Balkans. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  claims  of  Ru- 
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present  difficulties  and  warned  them 
that  the  nation  that  began  hostilities 
would  be  neld  accountable  by  Russia 
for  the  Slav  cause.  It  was  the 
supreme  effort  of  Russia  to  hold  in- 
tact the  Slav  barrier  against  Teuton 
advance,  constructed  after  years  of 
patient  work  by  Russian  diplomacy. 
The  impression  made  by  the  Czar's 
telegram  was  most  profound,  but  its 
effect  soon  faded.  Russia's  enemies, 
Austria-Himgary  in  particular  and 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  general,  read 
in  the  telegram  a  confession  of  the 
desperate  and  hopeless  condition  of 
Pan  Slavism  in  the  Balkans.  The  op- 
portimity  to  break  through  the  Slav 
barrier  was  too  good  to  be  over- 
looked by  Austria-Hungary.  She 
fanned  the  passions  of  the  Slav  dis- 
putants 80  successfully  that  the  Slav 
barrier  was  broken  in  the  blood  of 
the  Balkan  Slavs  themselves. 

Servia  and  Bulgaria  did  not  care  to 
flout  openly  the  Czar's  mediation; 
they  agreed  to  arbitration  in  principle, 
but  a  common  basis  was  as  remote  as 
ever.  Servia  and  Greece  proposed  a 
conference  of  all  the  Allies  to  con- 
sider and  adjust  all  disputes  between 
them.  While  such  a  conference  was 
unpalatable  to  Bulgaria  because  she 
would  be  out-voted,  a  conference  was 
nevertheless  planned  by  Russia  to 
meet  at  St.  Petersburg.  Russia's  pol- 
icy evidently  was  that  if  she  failed 
to  be  the  arbitrator,  she,  at  least, 
would  preside  at  the  Balkan  confer- 
ence. But  before  diplomacy  could  set 
about  its  business,  hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  former  Allies.  At 
first  the  war  was  unofficial,  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  refraining  from  open 
declaration  in  deference  to  Russia;  '^t 
is  not  war,  it  is  only  fighting,"  said 
a  Balkan  diplomat,  in  commenting 
on  the  unofficial  war.  On  July  6, 
however,  Bulgaria  recalled  her  minis- 
ters from  Servia  and  Greece,  and  the 
war  became  official  and  organized. 
(See  also  IV,  Foreign  Affairs.) 

The  Graeco-Servian  Entente. — The 
Balkan  controversies  represented  the 
territorial  differences  of  the  Balkan 
countries.  They  were  supplemented 
by  the  Graeco-Servian  grouping,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Bulgaro-Servian  con- 
troversy and  signified  that  Greece  and 
Servia  had  come  to  an  understanding 
upon    matters    economic    as    well    as 


territorial.  It  was  natural  that 
Servia,  isolated  from  the  sea,  should 
put  economic  before  ethnographic 
considerations,  and  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  her  Hellenic  ally  to 
relieve  her  land-locked  position.  Such 
an  understanding  meant  injury  to 
Bulgaria,  her  former  Slav  ally,  but  it 
was  rendered  necessary  by  Servia's 
geographical  position  between  Bul- 
garia and  Austria-Hungary.  So  cir- 
cumstanced, she  was  in  danger  of  be- 
ing hemmed  in  by  a  tariff  wall, 
Bulgarian  or  Austro-Himgarian  or 
both.  Moreover,  to  allow  Bulgaria  to 
acquire  Monastir  and  the  districts 
west  of  the  Vardar,  was  to  give  Bul- 
garia the  opportunity  to  cut  her  off 
completely  i rom  the  Aegean.  Servia's 
great  fear  was  that  her  isolated  posi- 
tion would  place  her  in  economic 
vassalage  to  the  coimtries  that 
hemmed  her  in.  Her  national  policy 
was,  therefore,  predicated  upon  a  com- 
mon frontier  with  Greece,  for  only 
by  such  contiguity  could  she  hope  to 
have  imhampered  access  to  the  sea. 
There  was  a  community  of  interests 
between  the  national  policies  of  Ser- 
via and  of  Greece.  Greece  desired  an 
extended  Aegean  seaboard  stretching 
beyond  Salonika  and  preferably  in- 
cluding Kavala.  To  attain  this  she 
joined  hands  with  Servia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  former  ally,  Bulgaria. 
By  a  coterminous  frontier,  Greece 
would  have  a  considerable  hinterland 
for  Salonika,  and  Servia  would  over- 
come her  obstacle  to  the  sea  by  turn- 
ing back  the  wedge  that  Bulgaria 
sought  to  drive  between  her  and 
Greece.  Their  military  programme 
was  to  drive  Bulgaria  from  the  region 
west  of  the  Vardar,  and  their  terri- 
torial understanding  gave  Salonika, 
Fiorina,  Vodena,  Seres,  Drama  and 
Kavala  to  Greece,  and  Struga,  Och- 
rida,  Monastir  and  Perlipe  to  Servia. 
The  Second  Balkan  War.— The  war 
might  appropriately  be  called  the  war 
of  the  Balkan  countries  against  Bul- 
garia. At  its  height,  Turkey,  Ru- 
mania, Greece  and  Servia  each  sent  an 
invading  army  into  Bulgarian  terri- 
tory, each  seeking  to  rectify  its  fron- 
tier at  Bulgaria's  expense.  Bulgaria's 
military  object  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Servian  forces, 
hold  them  apart,  and  eventually  in- 
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vade  Servian  territory  and  strike  at 
Belgrade.  Rumania's  entry  on  the 
field,  however,  precluded  all  possiUili- 
ties  of  success  against  the  Graeco- 
Servian  forces.  By  thus  participat- 
ing in  Balkan  affairs,  Riunania  was 
moved  by  considerations  not  alto- 
gether territorial.  Her  acts  may 
also  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
hereafter  Balkan  hegemony  would  be 
Rumanian  and  that  Rumania  would 
be  a  party  to  subsequent  negotiations 
looking  to  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
quered territory. 

The  dissension  and  general  warfare 
among  the  Balkan  States  afforded  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  Turkey,  and 
her  diplomacy  was  quick  to  seize  it. 
Late  in  July  she  presented  a  note  to 
the  Powers  declaring  for  a  frontier 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  would 
indeed  begin  at  Enos  and  end  at  Midia, 
but  would  make  a  curve  following 
the  course  of  the  Maritza  so  as  to 
include  Adrianople.  On  July  22, 
Adrianople  was  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  Turkish  forces  penetrated 
beyond  the  Maritza  into  Bulgarian 
territory.  Greece  was  intent  upon 
extending  her  Aegean  seaboard  and 
occupied  successively  Salonika,  Kavala 
and  Dedegatch.  By  these  successful 
advances  she  obtained  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Aegean  section  of  the 
Salonika-Constantinople  railway. 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest. — Over- 
whelmed on  all  sides  by  the  invading 
Servian,  Greek,  Turkish  and  Riuna- 
nian  armies,  Bulgaria  sought  to  pla- 
cate Rumania  by  offering  her  the 
strategic  frontier  previously  claimed. 
With  the  Rumanian  army  withdrawn 
from  her  capital,  Bulgaria  hoped  to 
engage  successfully  the  Graeco-Servian 
forces.  Rumania  refused  to  accept 
Bulgaria's  offer  in  the  circumstances, 
and  proposed  a  conference  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, Turkey  excepted,  on  Ru- 
manian soil.  On  July  30  the  first 
session  of  the  Peace  Conference  was 
opened  at  Bucharest  with  M.  Majo- 
rescu,  the  Rumanian  Premier,  as 
president.  On  July  31,  Bulgaria 
again  offered  Rumania  a  strip  of 
territory  in  rectification  of  the  lat- 
ter's  frontier  line  in  the  Dobrudja, 
but  Rumania  insisted  on  a  definitive 
treaty  between  all  the  participants  at 
the  conference  and  threatened  to  pro- 
ceed   to    Sofia.    Thus    circumstanced. 


Bulgaria  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
a   most    humiliating   treaty    whereby 
she  signed  away  territory  on  all  sides. 
On  the  north,  she  ceded  to  Rumania 
Silistria  and  a  strip  of  land  running 
from    Turtukai    to    Baltchik    on    the 
Black  Sea,  in  all  about  6,000  square 
kilometres;    on    the    south,    she    lost 
Uskubj     Monastir     and     Ochrida     to 
Servia,  and  on  the  southeast,  she  was 
deprived  of  Salonika,  Seres  and  Ka- 
vala.    She    was    also    forced    to    lose 
territory   to   the   Turk,   who   crossed 
the     Maritza     with     impunity      (see 
"Treaty    of    Constantinople,"    infra). 
The  new  Servian  and  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier   follows    the    old    boundary    be- 
tween the   vilayets    of   Kossovo   and 
Salonika  along  the  watershed  west  of 
the  Struma  River  until  it  comes  near 
Strumnitza,    where    it    turns    to    the 
west    so    as    to    leave    that    city    to 
Bulgaria,    and    Kotchana    to    Servia. 
The  line  continues  to  a  spur  of  the 
Belashitza   Mountains    to    the   north- 
east of  Lake  Doiran,  which  forms  the 
new    meeting    point   of   the    Servian, 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  frontiers.  It  also 
forms  the  southernmost  part  of  Bul- 
garian territory.    The  Graeco-Servian 
frontier  runs  to  the  westward  from 
this   point   to    Lake   Prespa,    leaving 
Gyvegeli  to  Servia;   to  the  eastward 
it  runs  almost  straight  to  the  Mesta 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  sea,  fol- 
lowing the  Graeco-Bulgarian  frontier. 
The    result    is    that    Bulgaria    is 
hemmed    in    on    the   Aegean    by   the 
creation  of  a  situation  not  unlike  that 
of    Dalmatia    on    the    Adriatic.     Her 
coast  line  on  the  Aegean  is  restricted 
to  a  short  strip  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Mesta  River  and  the  gulf  of 
Enos.     Her   sole  port  is  Dedeagatch, 
which,    it    is    reported,    has    but    an 
indifferent    anchorage.     Of    the    rich 
tobacco    fields    of    the   hinterland    of 
Kavala,  three-fifths  are  Bulgarian  and 
two-fifths   are  Greek,  but  Bulgaria's 
advantage  is  negatived  by  the   inac- 
cessibility  of   her   fields   to   the   sea. 
Bulgaria   remonstrated  at  the  entire 
proceeding    on    the    ground    that   the 
division  as  dictated  by  her  ex-allies 
was   inequitable  and  was  made  with 
no    regard    to    ethnic    principles    of 
distribution.     Under  protests  of  force 
majeure,    the    treaty    was    signed    by 
Bulgaria  on  Aug.  10,  and  on  Aug.  25 
formal    change    of    ratifications    took 
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place  by  the  signatory  powers.  ( Ques- 
tions Diplomatiquea  et  Coloniales, 
XXXVI,  240.) 

The  Treaty  of  Constantinople. — 
The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  did  not  end 
Bulgaria's  problem  of  frontiers.  The 
question  of  the  Turkish  frontier  was 
still  to  be  decided.  In  the  war  of 
the  Allies,  Turkey  was  not  slow  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  r^ain  Ad- 
rianople.  In  July  she  crossed  the 
Enos-Midia  line,  occupied  Lule  Bur- 
gas, Visa,  Bunar  Hissar  and  Adria- 
nople,  and  continued  as  far  west  as 
Gumuldjina.  An  identical  note  of  the 
Great  Powers  dated  Aug.  7  failed  to 
move  Turkey  in  her  determination  to 
hold  on  to  the  territory  regained. 
Bulgaria  saw  that  she  must  deal 
with  Turkey  single  handed  and  on 
Aug.  29  decided  to  open  negotiations. 
The  chief  topic  of  discussion  was 
Adrianople.  The  city  was  particu- 
larly important  to  Bulgaria  now  that 
she  was  deprived  of  Salonika  and 
Kavala.  Bulgaria  was  anxious  to 
have  the  Maritza  Valley  and  the  rail- 
way in  it,  so  as  to  have  safe  access 
to  her  sea  port  at  Dedeagatch.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
Bulgaria  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
circumstances  and  Turkey  regained 
not  only  Adrianople  but  Kirk  Kilisse 
and  Demotika  as  well,  gaining  in  all 
about  twice  as  much  territory  in 
Europe  as  was  assigned  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  London.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  Sept.  20,  and  final 
ratifications  were  exchanged  on  Oct. 
12.  The  new  Turco-Bulgarian  boun- 
dary runs  up  the  Maritza  to  a  point 
near  Mandra,  and  passing  west 
leaves  Demotika  and  Adrianople  to 
Turkey.  On  the  north  the  frontier 
starts  from  Sveti  Stefan  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  runs  westward  so  as  to  give 
Kirk  Kilisse  to  Turkey  and  Malko 
Tirnovo  to  Bulgaria.  Ortakeui  and 
Mustapha  Pasha  remain  Bulgarian. 
(Ihid.y  supra,  494.) 

The  Problem  of  Albania. — ^The  prob- 
lem of  Albania  reached  its  most  acute 
stage  when  Servia  announced  in  No- 
vember, 1912,  that  she  would  have  a 
sea  port  on  the  Adriatic.  Servians 
brilliant  successes  in  western  Mace- 
donia gave  her  complete  mastery  over 
the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar  and  old 
Servia,  leaving  Albania  as  the  only 
barrier    to   her    long   cherished    plan 


of  reaching  the  sea.  Her  ante-bellum 
convention  with  Bulgaria  (see  supra) 
contemplated  access  to  the  sea  on  th^ 
west,  leaving  Bulgaria  freedom  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  east  and  to  the  Aegean. 
Shortly  after  the  announcement,  Ser- 
vian troups  occupied  the  Albanian 
port  of  Durazzo. 

The  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  barrier 
constructed  by  Russia's  Pan-Slavic 
movement  that  apparently  blocked 
their  advance  to  the  Aegean,  but  the 
announcement  that  a  Slav  power 
would  also  hew  a  corridor  to  the 
Adriatic  was  interpreted  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  particularly  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  as  an  attack 
nearer  home.  The  possession  of  an 
Adriatic  port  by  a  Slav  power  meant 
not  only  a  complication  of  Adriatic 
politics,  but  signified  that  a  hostile 
Power  was  in  a  position  to  bottle  up 
Austria-Himgary  and  menace  Italy. 
Aside  from  international  politics 
which  grouped  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy  as  allied  powers,  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  Servian  access 
to  the  Adriatic  had  a  community 
of  interest,  leading  them  to  veto  any 
change  in  the  status  quo  in  the 
Adriatic. 

For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the  Con- 
cert of  Europe  would  be  endangered 
by  the  problem  of  Albania.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  in  March  declared  that  the 
Albanian  problem,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  almost  brought  about  a 
general  confiagration.  The  Triple  Al- 
liance was  firm  in  its  declaration 
that  the  status  quo  in  the  Adriatic 
must  be  maintained;  that  an  autono- 
mous Albania  was  a  sine  qua  non 
to  a  European  Concert,  and  that 
Servian  access  to  the  Adriatic  was  in- 
conceivable. On  Dec.  20,  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Ambassadors  at  London 
announced  that  the  Concert  had  ac- 
cepted in  principle  Albanian  auton- 
omy and  would  provide  in  some  way  a 
means  of  allowing  Servia  commercial 
access  to  the  Adriatic,  the  mode  of 
such  access  being,  however,  undeter- 
mined. 

Interests  of  the  Various  Powers. — 
Primarily  and  directly,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy  were  the  most  in- 
terested powers  in  checking  Servians 
advance  to  the  Adriatic  via  Albania. 
Montenegro    too    was    directly    con- 
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ordinated  as  a  Mediterranean  Power; 
and  with  Russia  assured  e^ess  from 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean 
balance  would  tilt  in  the  favor  of  the 
Triple  Entente. 

Etttopean  Armaments. — ^The  total 
collapse  of  Turkey  has  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  armies  of  Europe,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  on  another 
page  (see  IV,  Foreign  Affairs).  Ger- 
many was  the  first  to  take  steps  to 
increase  her  army.  The  collapse  of 
Turkey,  the  fear  of  Pan  Slavism,  the 
stubbornness  of  Montenegro,  and 
Russia's  prestige  in  the  Balkans,  all 
were  factors  that  hastened  Germany 
to  restore  the  "balance."  The  speech 
-of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  in  April,  in  introducing 
the  army  bill  in  the  Reichstag  is 
significant.  The  Balkan  War,  he  said, 
"has  substituted  for  passive  European 
Turkey  other  states  of  feverish  politi- 
cal activity.  .  .  .  Should  the  great 
European  conflagration  between  Ger- 
manism and  Pan  Slavism  come,  this 
change  would  alter  the  balance  in  Ger- 
many's disfavor."  The  German 
army  increase  means  the  recruiting 
of  about  160,000  additional  men  annu- 
ally, bringing  the  total  to  about  800,- 
000  men.  Tne  measures  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  German  army  compelled 
France  to  take  measures  to  keep  pace 
with  her  northern  neighbor  or  submit 
to  a  superiority  of  at^ut  30  per  cent. 
France  met  the  situation  by  increas- 
ing the  period  of  military  service 
from  two  to  three  years. 

In  October  Russia  announced 
measures  for  the  increase  of  her 
army.  The  war  oflice  statement  attri- 
butes the  necessity  to  increase  the 
Russian  peace  strength  to  events  that 
are  "connected  with  the  steps  taken 
by  western  European  powers  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  their  armies." 
Russia  met  the  situation  by  extending 
the  legal  term  of  service  of  infantry 
from  three  to  three  and  one-quarter 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  will  be  thereby  increased 
by  about  365,000. 

HAQUE  TRIBUNAL  AWARDS 

The  "Carthage"  Case.— Two  inter- 
esting awards  were  made  during  the 
year  by  the  Arbitral  Tribunal  of  the 
Permanent   Court  of   Arbitration   at 


the  Hague,  in  the  cases  of  the  French 
mail  steamers  Carthage  and  Manouba 
plying  between  Marseilles  and  Tunis, 
captured  in  January,  1912,  by  the 
Italian  naval  authorities  in  the  Turco- 
Italian  war  (A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p. 
100).  The  Carthage  was  stopped  on 
Jan.  16,  1912,  in  the  open  sea  by  an 
Italian  warship.  The  commander  of 
the  warship  found  an  aeroplane  on 
board  consigned  to  Timis  and  declared 
it  contraband.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  transfer  it  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other,  the  Carthage  was  taken  to 
Cagliari,  and  there  detained  until 
Jan.  20.  The  court  held  that  the 
information  of  the  Italian  naval  au- 
thorities was  too  general,  and  had  too 
little  connection  with  the  aeroplane  to 
admit  of  sufficient  reason  to  establish 
hostile  destination,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  justified  in  capturing  the  ves- 
sel transporting  the  aeroplane.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  aeroplane 
should  be  by  its  nature  included  in 
articles  of  contraband,  conditionally 
or  absolutely.  The  award  was  for  76,- 
000  francs  to  the  steamship  company 
and  25,000  francs  to  the  aviator, 
which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

The  "Manouba"  Case. — The  steamer 
Manouba  was  stopped  in  the  waters  of 
the  Island  of  San  Pietro  by  an  Italian 
warship  on  Jan.  18,  1912.  Twenty- 
nine  Turkish  passengers  on  board  were 
suspected  of  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
army,  and  in  consequence  the  Manouba 
was  conducted  to  Cagliari.  There  the 
captain  of  the  Manouba  was  summoned 
to  deliver  the  Turkish  passengers  to 
Italian  authorities  and  upon  his  re- 
fusal the  authorities  proceeded  to 
seize  the  vessel.  The  passengers  were 
finally  deliverd  to  the  Italian  authori- 
ties, and  the  steamer  was  released  and 
resumed  its  trip  to  Tunis.  The  court 
considered  the  three  successive  phases 
of  the  case — ^the  capture,  the  tempo- 
rarv  seizure,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
Turkish  passengers — and  examined  in- 
to the  legality  of  each  of  these  phases 
considered  as  isolated  acts.  The  court 
held  that  the  Italian  naval  authori- 
ties were  not  within  their  risjhts  in 
capturing  the  Manouba  and  in  com- 
pelling it  to  leave  its  course,  unless 
it  were  for  the  purpose  of  arrest, 
after  the  captain  had  refused  to  obey 
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cultivate  Mongolian  relations  and  to 
obtain  Chinese  recognition  of  Mon- 
golian autonomy.  To  accomplish  the 
first,  a  Mongolian  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  arranged,  headed  by 
the  Mongolian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  negotiated  the  Russo- 
Mongolian  treaty.  The  envoys  were 
received  by  the  Czar  in  January,  and 
in  February  the  Russian  government 
sent  a  number  of  officers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Siberian  Cavalry  to  act  as  in- 
structors for  the  Mongolian  army. 
In  the  meantime  Russia's  efforts  were 
centered  on  obtaining  Chinese  recog- 
nition of  Mongolia.  The  Chinese 
Government  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  retain  Mongolia  by  offering  to 
assiune  Mongolia's  debts  to  Russia 
and  to  the  Taitsing  Bank.  On  Nov. 
6  the  negotiations  between  Russia  and 
China  were  completed.  By  the  agree- 
ment China  recognizes  the  autonomy 
of  Outer  Mongolia  and  engages  not  to 
interfere  in  its  internal  affairs,  nor 
to  send  troops  there.  Russia  recog- 
nizes Chinese  suzerainty  over  Outer 
Mongolia  and  engages  not  to  maintain 
troops  there,  except  consular  guards. 
Both  China  and  Russia  agree  to  ab- 
stain from  colonizing  Outer  Mongolia. 
China  declares  herself  ready  to  accept 
the  good  offices  of  Russia  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  Outer  Mongolia 
conformable  to  the  Russo-Mongolian 
treaty  of  1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  96). 
In  an  exchange  of  notes  on  Nov.  5 
between  the  Russian  Minister  at  Pekin 
and  the  Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Russia  recognizes  that  Outer 
Mongolia  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
China  {Questions  Diplomatiques  et 
Coloniales,  XXXVI,  759).  The  limits 
of  Outer  Mongolia  are  not  defined, 
and  are  to  be  determined  by  a  con- 
ference at  Kiakhta,  where  the  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Mongolian  representa- 
tives will  meet  on  an  equality. 

While  Russo-Chinese  negotiations 
were  being  conducted  concerning  ^lon- 
golia,  Great  Britain  pressed  the  mat- 
ter o{  an  autonomous  Tibet.  Great 
Britain  had  long  marked  out  Tibet  as 
a  buffer  state  to  India  and  urged 
Chinese  recognition  of  Tibet.  In  Sep- 
tember, a  conference  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Tibet  and  the  Chinese 
Republic  was  arranged  by  Great 
Britain.  In  October,  the  conference 
met  at  Simla  under  the  presidency  of 
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Sir  Arthur  McMahon.  As  Great  Brit- 
ain insisted  that  the  representatives 
meet  on  equal  terms,  it  is  thought 
that  the  Simla  Conference  will  con- 
elude  with  a  recognition  by  China  of 
an  autonomous  Tibet. 

The  terms  of  a  Mongol-Hbetan 
treaty  were  made  public  in  January. 
A  treaty  between  these  countries  is 
interpreted  as  a  concerted  attempt  to 
sever  their  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Republic.  By  the  treaty  they  recog- 
nize each  other's  independence  and 
undertake  to  open  their  frontiers  to 
the  goods  and  products  of  each  other. 
The  subjects  of  each  have  the  right 
to  establish  industrial  and  financial 
enterprises  in  the  other's  territories, 
and  both  undertake  to  spread  the  re- 
ligion of  Buddhism. 

THE   NEAB  EAST 

Railway  Concessions. — ^Negotiations 
in  Paris  between  Djavid  Bey  and  the 
French  Government  resulted  in  a  pro- 
visional agreement  whereby  France 
acquires  important  railway  and  port 
concessions  in  Syria  and  in  Armenia. 
France  in  return  will  grant  a  loan  to 
Turkey  of  about  £28,000,000.  The 
ports  in  which  France  gains  special 
concessions  are:  Haifa  and  Tripolis 
in  Syria,  Heraclea  (Eregli)  and  Ine- 
boli  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  orig- 
inally announced  that  railway  con- 
cessions in  Syria  included  a  right  to 
extend  the  Aleppo-Horns  Railway  from 
Layak,  the  southern  terminus,  to  Lyd- 
da,  where  the  line  will  join  the  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem  railway,  and  that  in  Ar- 
menia  they  related  to  projected  lines 
from  Samsun  to  Sivas  and  Elharput, 
and  from  Trebizond  to  Sivas.  Hut 
in  October,  it  was  announced  that  the 
original  concessions  in  Armenia  were 
modified  in  deference  to  Russia  and 
her  rights  based  on  her  convention  of 
1900  with  Turkey.  The  concessions 
as  amended  will  not  include  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Samsun-Sivas-Pingan- 
Erzinghian  line  to  Erzerum.  but  to 
a  point,  Pekjaridj,  50  miles  north- 
east of  Erzinghian.  The  south-going 
section  of  the  line  from  Pingan  to 
Kharput  is  extended  as  far  as  Ar- 
ghana  and  a  concession  is  added  for  a 
line  from  Arghana  to  Bitlis  and  Van. 
( Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Colo- 
niales,  XXXVI,  655.) 
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In  February  it  was  announced  that 
Kussia  acquired  from  Persia  a  right 
to  construct  a  railway  from  Julfa  to 
Tabriz  with  an  extension  to  Lake 
Urumiah  and  a  preferential  right  to 
build  a  railway  from  Tubriz  to  Kaz- 
vin.  The  first  concession  is  evidently 
designed  by  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  into  north  Persia  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  complete  pa- 
cification. 

The  Persian  Gulf. — ^An  event  hav- 
ing important  bearing  on  the  Bagdad 
Railway  and  its  terminus  at  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  was  the  agreement  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain  announced 
in  May.  Under  the  agreement  Great 
Britain  recognizes  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte  over   Koweit,  which   is   to 


be  an  autonomous  kaza  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  The  Porte  engages  not 
to  interfere  in  internal  affairs  of 
Koweit  or  in  questions  of  concessions 
and  explicitly  recognizes  the  validity 
of  conventions  between  the  Sheikh  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Porte  abandons 
pretraisions  to  suzerainty  over  the 
peninsula  of  El  Katr,  the  Bohrein 
Islands,  Muscat,  and  the  territory  of 
trucial  chiefs,  and  recognizes  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  light,  buoy  and 
police  the  Gulf.  The  significance  of 
this  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  terminus  of  the  Bag- 
dad Railway,  a  German  interest,  is 
completely  in  British  control.  To  be 
free  from  British  influence  the  ter- 
minus must  be  shifted  to  Basra. 


INTEBKATIONAL    PEACE    AND    ABBITBATION 

James  L.  Tbyon 


The  Palace  of  Peace. — ^The  most 
significant  event  of  the  year  in  the 
peace  movement  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hagiie. 
This  is  the  first  courthouse  of  the 
family  of  nations.  By  it  the  organ- 
ization of  international  justice,  which 
is  now  on  a  permanent  basis,  has  be- 
come visualized  even  to  the  man  in 
the  street.  The  ceremony  of  dedica- 
tion took  place  in  the  large  court  room 
of  the  Palace  on  Aug.  28,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Queen.  Wilhelmina,  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Queen  Mother,  distin- 
guished officers  of  state,  foreign  min- 
isters, members  of  the  Permanent 
Coort  of  Arbitration,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  gave  the  money  for  the 
building,  approximately  $1,500,000. 
The  control  of  the  Palace  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
to  .Tonkheer  Reneko  Van  Swinderen, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  ex-officio  president  of 
the  Permanent  Administrative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. Inspired  by  a  suggestion 
made  bv  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant,  the  nations  have  made  gifts 
toward  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  buildin*?  and  the  adornment  j 
of  the  grounds.  The  interior  is  adapt- 1 
ed  not  onlv  to  the  sessions  of  the  I 
court,  but  to  the  u«e  of  committpe 
conferences,  to  a  library  of  interna- 
tional  law.  and  to  administration. 


International  Peace  Conferences. — 
The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  Peace 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  inter- 
national meetings  held  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  arbitration.  The  first 
of  these,  the  twentieth  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  was  in  session  Aug.  20-23 
in  the  Knights  Hall,  the  building  in 
which  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
met  in  1907.  fhe  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Knights  Hall,  Sept.  3-5,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  Lord  Wear- 
dale,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Tydeman,  president  of 
the  Netherlands  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  hospital- 
ity extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Union  and  the  congressists  by  the 
municipalities  and  the  Government, 
and  the  thoroughly  organized  commit- 
tees of  art-angemonts  made  the  meet- 
ings in  Holland  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  peace  movement. 

American  Agencies  of  Promotion.— 
The  fourth  American  Peace  Congress 
was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May 
1-3,  imder  the  presidency  of  Hon. 
Richard  Bartholdt.  It  was  arranged 
and  financed  by  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  St.  *Tx)uis.  Tliirty  states 
and  50  cities  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates who  came  not  only  from*  ponce 
socioties  but  from  business,  education- 
al, religious,  and  other  associations. 
The     Clark     University     Conferences, 
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and  Honduras,  have  embodied  it  in 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  The 
Bryan  plan  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  both  the  Universal  Peace  Congress 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

International  Arbitrations. — It  may 
be  said  that  arbitrations  are  being 
held  somewhere  all  the  time.  Many 
of  these  are  minor  cases  which  are 
dealt  with  by  special  tribunals  and 
relate  to  boundary  questions  or  to 
claims.  On  May  6,  1913,  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague  gave  its  award  on  the  case  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  arising  over 
seizure  of  the  ships  Carthage  and 
Manouha  {see  supra).  The  awards  in 
each  question  were  in  favor  of  France. 
In  the  case  of  a  question  of  delimita- 


tion, arising  between  Holland  and 
Portugal  over  their  respective  boun- 
daries in  the  island  of  Timor,  the  dis- 
pute, instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A 
special  tribunal,  erected  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  ad- 
judication of  pecuniary  claims,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick  of 
Canada  for  Great  Britain  and  Chand- 
ler P.  Anderson,  former  Counsellor  to 
the  State  Department,  for  the  United 
State?,  with  M.  Henri  Froma^eot  of 
France  as  third  arbiter,  began  its  ses- 
sions in  May,  having  on  the  docket 
about  300  cases.  (See  also  Interna- 
tional Relations,  supra, ) 


PANAMA-PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION 


The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  au- 
thorized by  Act  of  Congress  as  the 
nation's  celebration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  officially 
located  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  By 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  all  nations  are  invited 
to  participate  therein..  The  Panama 
Canal,  by  affording  a  more  direct 
waterway  from  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
icas to  the  Orient,  will,  it  is  felt,  ad- 
vance the  conmierce  of  the  world,  pro- 
mote universal  peace,  and  elevate  hu- 
manity. As  a  consequence  of  changing 
routes  of  ocean  travel,  new  migrations 
of  men  will  take  place,  new  areas  of 
productivity  will  develop,  new  cos- 
mopolitan cities  will  arise,  and  now 
financial  and  trade  connections  will 
be  established.  The  location  of  the 
celebration  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
North  America,  on  the  line  of  what 
is  termed  "the  meeting  place  of  the 
East  arid  the  West,"  has  been  chosen 
as  that  which  will  best  enable  an  ex- 
position to  illustrate  and  emphasize 
the  good  work  of  the  Canal. 

The  site  chosen  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  to  be  found  in  the  T'nitod 
States,  facing  north  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  with  majestic  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  rising  behind 
the  picturesque  hoip^hts  of  the  city. 
Ocean-going  vessels  may  discharge* 
cargoes  at  the  grounds  and  a  stand- 
ard-gauge railway  running  throujzh 
them  will  transport  carload  lots  di- 
rectly   into   the  buildings.     The   si  to 


comprises  635  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  three  sections. 

In  the  center,  compacted  into  a 
group,  and  separated  by  connecting 
courts  and  avenues,  are  placed  the 
great  exhibit  palaces,  11  in  number, 
each  representing  a  department  in  the 
industrial  classification,  as  follows: 
Machinery  Hall,  Varied  Industries, 
Manufactures,  Liberal  Arts,  Education 
and  Social  Economy,  Food  Products, 
Agriculture,  Transportation,  Mines 
and  Metallurgy,  Horticulture,  to 
which  is  added  Festival  Hall.  Eight 
of  these  palaces  form  a  parallelogram, 
their  fagades  modified  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  intervening  courts,  their 
architectural  features  harmonized  into 
a  noble  and  beautiful  picture.  Over 
the  whole  is  lavished  a  color  scheme, 
caught  from  California  sun,  soa  and 
shore  and  specially  designed  by  one 
of  the  world's  masters  in  color.  The 
dominating  feature  of  the  architecture 
is  a  seven-storied  towor,  called  the 
"Tower  of  .Towels,"  rising  over  the 
south  main  ontranco  to  a  height  of 
410  ft.  The  palaces  are  entirely  ade- 
quate to  a  display  of  the  world's  re- 
sources and  products.  They  are  con- 
structed of  an  imitation  of  Travertine 
marble,  the  prevailing  tone  of  which  is 
old  ivory.  The  courts  are  highly  or- 
namented bv  colonnade,  statue,  foun- 
tain  and  mural  painting.  More  than 
250  groups  of  statuary  are  attractive- 
ly placed  within  the  grounds. 

To  the  east  of  this  central  section, 
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/esaes.— ~Belaw  U 

Jit  iatemational    . 
iiicea  of  the  year. 

:  departments  of 
.ete  references  to 
n  the  Index. 


of,  Bniuela,  J11I7  lo^. 

;tioo,      Badapest,  students    (elghteenm),    iinnio,   Ang. 

IB    Htgiie.    Jnne  aunflsj  School  (Beveoth),  Zurleb,  Jnlj 

ihlnes      (aeeond),  white   Slave   Trftfflc    (Mth).   London, 

July, 

^n     ni.™t    i^„  woman      Saltrage,      Budapest,      Julj 

fit),    Ghent,   Aug.  ig.20 

,  _      ,       „,  Woman    Suffrage,    Hen's    League    for 

leme,  Aug  24.  (eecond),  Budapest,  Jane  lS-20. 

«Bth),      Valletta.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

_  ,          ,,      „  (ninth),  Brookljn,  Oct.  23-28. 
lilcago,  May  6. 
-ty>flrst    annual). 


lilago^  Ma; 

1  Expodtioiis.— A  gen- 
nd,  Aug.  18-30.  eral  international  exposition  was  held 
.'ll  Hjglene    at   Ghent,   from    April  to   November. 

Kome,  March  27.    The  important  special  expositions  wer« 
Toronto,  Canada,    as  follows: 


,  _. ,.  — t  (eleventh),  Munich   June-Oc(ob*r. 

September,  Automobiles  (tourth),  St.  Petersburg, 

Idon.  Aug.  4-6.  May  20-Jane  3. 

laCIons     (second),  Bulldl^,  Leipzig,  Ma;-October. 


onaon,  April  3-9. 

September,  

Idon.  Aug.  4-6.  Mav  20-JaDe 

■     a     (Beconfl),        Building,  __ 

Color  iTlntlL„ 

urenty-alith).  Ox-         Fire  PreTentfon,  New  Tort,  ^^r-  - — 

Flower  Show,  New  York,  April  6-12, 
'nlOD (eighteenth),         Qcaphie    Arts,    Amsterdam,    Julj    15- 

HUl. 

Property  (thirty-  tober 
r  16-19.  Pharmaceutical  (third),  YlenDa,  Sept. 

ig.  6-12.  e-28. 

heot,  Aug.  20.  Safely    and    Sanitation,    New     York, 

lo,  Oct,  f-ia.  Dec.  11. 

The  Bagne.   Jal;        Watering  Places  and  yacatlon  Resorta, 
TIchT,  May  S-Oct.  IS. 


IV.    FOBEION  AFFAIBS 

LATIN  AMEBICA' 
Albebt  Hals 


Durine  1013  peace  in  Latin  America 
wa8  vitj3ly  disturbed  only  in  Mexico. 
Interest  was  keenly  aroused  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  proba- 
ble selection  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Much  discussion  was 
therefore  provoked  by  President  Wil- 
son's statement  on  March  11.  Its 
chief  paragraph  was  as  follows: 

We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  advance  their  own  personal  in 


Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  reached  Brazil  in  October  and 
delivered  addresses  in  many  of  the 
capitals  of  South  America,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
all  serious  students  to  the  benefits 
of  international  understanding  and 
the  resultant  adherence  to  peaceful 
methods  in  all  international  relation- 
ships. Ex-President  Roosevelt  left 
New  York  on  October  4  for  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  where  he  was  to  de- 

I$'^l^**''K*?*'*^*i"-    "^fu^l^i^^  friends    ijver,  on  the  invitations  of  the  Gov- 

of  peace,  but  we  know  that  there  can  be  *     -  x^^•        jj  a •  « 

no  lasting  peace  In  such  circumstances,    ernments,  public   addresses  on  topics 

As  friends  we  shall  prefer  those  who  act    of    great    international    significance. 

'"  l5L*°if**^!^  of  peace  and  honor  who  The  writer  also,  under  the  direction 
protect  private  rights  and  respect  the  re-  ^,  ..^  t>«^  a^^I:^^^  tt«;/^„  r,r>^,,4^  ^\^^ 
•tralnts  of  constitutional  provision.  ^^  *"6  Pan-American  Union,  spent  the 

„^.,  ^.  ,  ^.  .  ,^  latter  half  of  1912  and  a  part  of  1913 
While  no  particular  nation  is  there-  j^  South  America,  giving  public  con- 
m  mentioned,  the  significance  of  the  ferences  with  the  official  support  of 
^dress  lies  m  its  application  to  the  various  Gtovemments,  on  the  Pan- 
Republics  of  Latin  America,  and  is  American  Union  and  its  unique  activi- 
related,  in  its  essence,  to  the  present  ^ies  in  behalf  of  better  friendship  and 
Administrations  interpretation  of  the  commercial  interchange.  Gen.  Rafael 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  suspicion  of  ^  ^  former  president  of  Colombia, 
the  American  Republics  was  not,  how-  ^jg^  traveled  in  South  America,  deliv- 
ever,  altogether  allayed  by  some  of  ^^i  addresses  on  Pan-Americanism, 
the  practical  steps  deemed  necessary  Delegates  from  the  Boston  Chamber 
by  the  Administration,  and  as  the  of  Commerce  spent  three  months  in 
year  ended  there  was  evidence  that  gouth  America,  where  they  were  en- 
those  who  were  enemies  of  the  policy  tertained  hospitablv,  returning  with 
of  the  United  States  had  a  consider-  sincere  regard  for  the  peoples  there, 
able  following  in  Latin  America.  One  Similar  tours  by  other  commercial 
contnbutary  cause  to  this  was  the  bodies  were  planned,  as  the  United 
constant  effort  maintained  by  the  Pan-  states  trade  with  Latin  America  has 

Latin,  Manuel  Ugarte,  in  his  writings  

and  public  utterances,  to  oppose  what       i  in   this   presentation  of   the   year's 

he   called    the    "imperialism"   of   the  events  in  Latin  America,  no  particular 

United   State,      Forces   against  such  S?Tnnep?Mfr^oJ''?o'T^'^l'pU'.Sk°5^ 

a  misunderstanding,  but  by  no  means  intercourse  between  them  and  the  United 

directed     intentionally     toward     that  States,  for  a  review  of  which  reference 

t^A    «rA«A  ^Uc^-^^A  4.t«^..»u   *i.^  4. should  be  had  to  the  preceding  Depart- 

end,  were  observed  through  the  tour  mont,  International  Relations.    In  so  far 

in  South  Amenca  undertaken  by  Rob-  as  is  possible,  their  internal  progress  is 

ert   Bacon,   formerly    Ambassador   to  *»«T®  '•epo^'ted,  and  political  affairs  noted 

i^.»^    «,u«    «-  «™«-««*„*:««  ^*  i-v/  ^^^y  when  they  seem  to  have  influenced 

France,  who,  as  representative  of  the  internal  conditions. 
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Santa  Cruz.  On  May  12  the  cente- 
nary of  the  beginning  of  printing  in 
Bolivia  (then  *^lto  Peru")  was  cele- 
brated. The  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce visited  La  Paz  (May  28).  In 
June  the  American  Minister,  H.  G. 
Knowles,  was  sent  by  the  Government 
to  San  Francisco  to  select  the  site  for 
the  Bolivian  building  at  the  Exposi- 
tion in  1015.  Oa  May  13  took  place 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Arica-La 
Paz  Railway,  which  connects  the  sea- 
port of  Arica  in  Chile  with  the  capital 
of  Bolivia.  It  offers  the  shortest  line 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard  and  brings 
the  Republic  into  closer  touch  with 
the  outer  world;  during  the  cere- 
monies a  better  sympathy  between  the 
two  interested  nations  was  manifested. 
On  Aug.  6  Ismael  Montes  was  inaug- 
urated for  the  second  time  into  the 
Presidency.  During  the  four  years 
intervening  since  his  earlier  adminis- 
tration President  Montes  had  been  dip- 
lomatic representative  to  France,  and 
had  studied  the  requirements  of  his 
country. 

BRAZIL 

The  year  1912  had  been  very  pros- 
perous and  increase  of  commerce  was 
reported.  The  death  of  BarSo  Rio 
Branco  had  left  empty  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Lauro  MtiUer,  whose  services  during 
1913  were  of  decided  value  to  the  na- 
tion. Early  in  the  year  a  bill  to  re- 
voke the  decree  of  exile  against  the 
Braganza  (royal)  family,  was  reject- 
ed. On  Jan.  3  a  new  tariff  law  was 
proposed,  and  while  still  under  dis- 
cussion, it  tended  to  influence  the  cus- 
toms transactions  of  the  year.  On 
Jan.  22  the  battleship  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  launched  at  Newcastle,  of  27,500 
tons,  one  of  the  largest  warships  in 
existence.  On  Feb.  21  there  was  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  reduce  the  rubber  ex- 
port tax  in  those  states  exercising  that 
right;  in  fact,  during  1913  the  rubber 
question  became  acute  in  Brazil.  An 
English  investigator  of  rubber  condi- 
tions on  the  Amazon  reported  so 
strong  a  contrast  with  conditions  in 
the  Far  East  that  on  April  12  a  new 
expedition  to  the  Amazon  was  under- 
taken by  the  Government  to  improve 
methods.     One  of  the  first  steps  was 


to  establish  rubber  factories,  in  Rio, 
Minas  Geraes  and  Para,  to  cost  about 
$1,325,000,  in  which  only  Brazil  rub- 
ber should  be  used;  an  experiment 
station  for  rubber  growing  was  located 
at  Para,  the  Federal  Government  thus 
cooperating  with  the  state  govern- 
ments. Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
a  decline  in  rubber  prices  gave  in- 
creased anxiety  to  the  coimtry.  On 
March  7-8  a  storm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
damaged  the  new  sea  wall  along  the 
water  front.  In  March  an  agitation 
against  the  increasing  cost  of  living 
began.  As  an  effort  to  attract  inmii- 
grants  away  from  the  cities  and  into 
country  life,  the  state  of  Minas  Greraes 
(at  Bello  Horizonte)  increased  its 
agricultural  colony  and  started  an  im- 
migrants' hotel.  In  May  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  the  state  of  SSo 
Paulo,  by  which  20,000  Japanese  col- 
onists were  to  be  introduced  for  rice 
cultivation.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment planned  also  a  steamship  route 
from  Japan  to  Brazil  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  China  established  a 
legation  in  Brazil,  in  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  Brazil  was  the  first  state 
to  recognize  the  new  Chinese  Repub- 
lic. Dr.  Lauro  Mttller  visited  the 
United  States  from  June  6  to  July  16, 
being  delegated  to  return  the  courtesy 
of  Secretary  Root's  visit  to  South 
America  in  1906.  He  was  here  June 
6  to  July  16. 

As  material  improvements  should  be 
noted  that  the  first  section  of  the  new 
port  works  at  Rio  was  inaugurated 
(May  12),  and  progress  at  Pernam- 
bUco,  Bahia  and  other  ports,  was  ac- 
complished. In  May  the  number  of 
Marconi  wireless  stations  was  in- 
creased so  as  to  offer  communication 
from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the 
other.  On  July  1  Greenwich  time  was 
recognized  by  four  "watches,"  the  first 
(extreme  east)  being  10  A.  M.  at 
noon,  London,  the  second  9  A.  M.,  the 
time  at  Rio,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
to  the  west.  The  study  and  plans  of 
the  work  against  drought  in  the  dry 
regions  advanced,  and  experts  were 
introduced  from  the  United  States 
(March)  to  this  purpose  and  to  teach 
the  practical  application  of  "dry  farm- 
ing." A  new  line  of  steamers  was 
put  in  operation  along  the  coast  from 
Porto  Alegre  to  Manaos  (May),  and 
a   railway   southeast  from   Para  was 
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surveyed    as    a    link    toward    Rio   de  genheim  interests  obtained  control  of 

Janeiro.     The  railway  across  the  Uru-  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.  with  mines 

fuayan  frontier  into  Rio  Grande  do  at  Chuquicamata,  where  are  100,000,- 

ul  was  opened.    In  May  a  loan  of  000  tons  of  copper  ore.    Oil  was  re- 

£11,000,000   was   made   in  London  ported   (May)  discovered  near  Punta 

through    Rothschilds'    for    port    im-  Arenas.     For   the   first  half  of   1913 

provements,  but  capital  was  shy  dur-  the  price  of  nitrates  dropped,  and  the 

ing  the  latter   part  of  the  year,  so  Government  ordered  an  investigation 

that  a  financial  stringency  was  felt,  of  the  cause.     A  new  tariff  was  pro- 

especially  as  the  balance  of  trade,  for  posed     (April    28)     which    increased 

the   first  one- third  of   1913   at  least,  duties  and  made  them  specific  instead 

was  against  Brazil.  of   ad  valorem.     One   great   effect  of 

As    national    elections    are    to    be  the  tariff  would  be  to  depress  the  im- 

held  in  March   1,  1914,  in  August  a  portation  of  lumber  and  its  products 

parliamentary  convention  selected  from  the  United  States;   Chile  went 

Wenceslo   Braz  and  Ruy  Barbosa  as  no   further   than   the   project   of   the 

candidates.     Brazil    has    signified    its  law,  however.     Punta  Arenas  lost  its 

intention  to  participate  in  the  Pana-  character  as  a  free  port,  and  a  cus- 

ma-Pacific  exposition.  tomhouse  was   established   there.     In 

April    the    Republic    accepted    repre- 
sentation  in  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
UluliE  sition.     On  June  3  two  Chilean  sub- 
In   1912  trade   had   improved  over  °>*""f '  *^S  \^'''?'^.l^L'^*'*r^X^ 
1911,   and  good   crops   were  realized,  r'V^''°K*''''i/p^^^ti^^  .^ZJ^ii. 
but  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  rev'  ^^,  Chamber  of  Commerce  arrival  m 
enue.  Nevertheless  finances  were  hope-  Valparaiso  o\  J.Vje  ^^^    ,J>^,  ^J   26 
ful,  and  Government  therefore  opened  *J«   1^^*^^?    ^pl^,  kL  ^Z  ^^"^J^I 
1913  by  perfecting  the  plans  for  spend-  *^%\'S^^^'.''%^'r«  jn  J««  ^XXa 
ing  $20,000,000  on  the  ports  of  Val-  Jl'^Vr^i   fvfo  i^^^^^^ 
paraiso   and  San   AntoiSo,  on  which  ^^^ /^^^   10  the  ^"t^sh  hos^^^^^ 
work  had  been   inaugurated  on   Oct.  Valparaiso     ^%\ ^^°^"fiJ^J?^„  ,  The 
6,  1912.     Altogether  another  $25,000,-  cornerstone  of  the  new  National  Li- 
000  is  to  be  Expended  in  other  port  Sj^^^yj'^  Santiago  ^«f  ^^^^  .?"  Aug. 
improvements,  ti  place  Chile  in  good  22.     The  property  of  the  nation  was 
condition  for  its  expanding  commirce.  ^^Jj^jJ^^^  '"  ^^^^  ^  ^^  "^^"^^^  ^280,- 
In  April  traffic   was  opened  by  rail  ^00,000. 
as    far   south    as   Puerto   Montt;    in 

November   rails   were   joined    on    the  COLOMBIA 

Longitudinal    Railway    as   far    north 

as  Iquique,  and  traffic  will  be  carried  The  year  1912  passed  quietly,  but  a 
early  in  1914;  thus  Chile  has  about  deficit  in  the  finances  was  recorded. 
1,600  miles  of  north  and  south  rail-  At  the  beginning  of  1913  the  Govern- 
way.  In  addition  to  this  purely  na-  ment  ordered  six  revenue  cutters  and 
tional   system,   there   was   opened    in  two  launches  for  its  navy.     Francisco 


the  second  half  of  the  year  the  Arica 
La  Paz  Railway,  built  by  Chile  with 
the  cooperation  of  Bolivia.  A  bill 
was  passed  (February)  by  Congress 
to  electrify  the  railway  connecting 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  I'wo  great 
investments  by  U.  S.  capital  marked 
1913.  Tlie  Tafa  iron  mines  were 
purchased  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
which  thereby  secured  a  supply  of 
100,000,000  tons  of  iron  practically  in 
sight;  the  company  expects  to  put 
into  service  10  steamers  from  some 
port  in  the  United  States,  probably 
to  the  port  of  Cobija,  which  must  be 
improved  for  such  traffic.     The  Gug- 


Urrutia  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  considered  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  but  (Jan.  31) 
an  offer  from  the  United  States  to 
settle  Panama  claims,  was  refused. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  by  President  Taft 
on  March  1 ;  Colombia  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  wait  for  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration before  entering  upon  negoti- 
ations. On  June  24  the  Republic  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  the  discussion 
through  Sefior  Betancourt,  recently 
appointed  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  but  no  results  were  attained 
during  the  year  ( see  also  III,  Interna- 
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the  relation  of  this  administration 
to  the  former.  Congress  refused  on 
Oct.  21  to  convene  in  extra  session 
to  vote  a  loan,  and  President  Menocal 
appealed  to  the  people  to  support  him. 
Materially  the  country  was  prosper- 
ous; the  sugar  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record;  rond  construction  was  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  island,  and 
further  improvements  and  public 
works  were  authorized,  for  which  loans 
were  before  Congress.  The  United 
Railways  of  Havana  acquired  on  Nov. 
24  by  purchase  the  Cuba  Central  Rail- 
way. 

DOMINICAN   BEPXTBLIC 

Trade  conditions  were  good  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  with  increased 
customs  collections,  the  receipts  for 
the  year  being  almost  $4,000,000.  On 
Jan.  22  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  from  local 
bankers  was  contracted  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Provisional  President,  Arch- 
bishop Adolfo  Nouel,  secured  peace 
with  the  revolutionists  active  at  the 
end  of  1012,  and  on  Jan.  23  a  new 
Cabinet  was  formed,  but  on  March 
9  the  President  resigned.  On  April 
13  Job6  Bordas  Valdez  was  elected 
president  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet.  On  the  same  day  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  accepted  Bryan's  peace 
plan.  W.  W.  Russell  resigned  as 
Minister  from  the  United  States  on 
July  23  and  on  Aug.  12  James  M. 
Sullivan  was  confirmed  in  his  place. 
Walter  W.  Vick  was  appointed  United 
States  customs  receiver  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  On  Sept.  8  a  revolu- 
tion was  threatened  and  U.  S.  war- 
ships were  sent  to  the  Island,  but  a 
statement  was  issued  to  the  revolu- 
tionists from  President  Wilson  on 
Aug.  20  that  he  would  not  recognize 
nor  turn  over  to  them  the  customs- 
house  collections,  and  an  end  to  the 
lawlessness  resulted  (see  also  III,  In- 
ternational Relations),  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  remained  in  ex- 
cellent condition  during  the  year. 

ECTTADOB 

In  December,  1912,  Colonel  Gorgas 
visited  Ecuador  to  study  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  Guayaquil,  and  in  January, 
1913,  he  made  his  report  to  Wash- 


ington, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ecua- 
dor Government,  but  much  antagon- 
ism was  aroused  against  interference 
by  the  United  States.  The  adjust- 
ment of  tlie  financial  condition  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  was 
discussed  the  entire  year,  although 
Henry  L.  Janes  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  recalled  as  arbiter ; 
the  new  American  Minister,  Charles 
S.  Hartman,  then  took  it  up.  Ecua- 
dor sent  to  Washington  as  Minister 
Gonzalo  S.  Cordoba.  During  May  and 
October  there  was  political  unrest, 
and  some  trouble  with  Peru  between 
Indians  on  the  frontier.  A  notable 
event  was  the  concession  (June  26) 
to  Pearson  &  Son  (Lord  Cowdray) 
for  the  exploitation  of  oil  in  the  Re- 
public; this  carried  great  freedom  of 
action  for  any  subsidiary  activity,  on 
the  annual  payment  of  £100,000.  It 
was  closely  related  to  a  similar  con- 
cession in  Colombia  {q.  v,).  Work 
on  the  Ambato-Rio  Curaray  Railway 
was  continued  during  the  year,  under 
American  engineers.  On  Sept.  26  the 
President  signed  a  bill  for  a  loan  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  improvements  in 
Guayaquil,  especially  for  the  system 
of  sanitation  outlined  by  Colonel  Gor- 
gas. 

GUATEMALA 

At  the  beginning  of  1913  the  Re- 
public held  its  own  in  financial  mat- 
ters, although  a  deficit  was  reported; 
commercially  the  country  was  pros- 
perous. In  January  shipments  of 
com,  fruit  and  flour  arrived  from  Ar- 
gentina, showing  a  fresh  trade  chan- 
nel. In  January  the  railways  of  Gua- 
temala were  made  part  of  the 
International  Railways  of  Central 
America,  thus  bringing  some  harmony 
of  relationship  into  what  were  hither- 
to unassociated  lines.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  April  Great  Britain  demanded 
a  settlement  of  her  debt;  an  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  mediate  was 
rumored,  but  interference  was  refused, 
as  the  debt  was  undeniable  (see  also 
III.  International  Relations) .  A  loan 
from  outside  sources  was  not  obtain- 
able, but  a  postponement  of  settle- 
ment was  allowed  until  May  15:  mean- 
while Great  Britain  sent  a  warship 
to  the  coast.  On  May  15  Guatemala 
agreed  to  pay  (interest  payment  had 
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eeased  in  1894)   and  Bet  aside  $1.00  KBXICO 
of  ever;  SI. 50  collectad  on  the  export 

tax    of    M^.     In    June    Guatemala  Ab  the  year  opened  there  was  great- 

recognized   Huer  ta  as  President  of  ^^  unrest  than  in  the  last  months  of 

Mexico      In  July  the  Government  of-  ^gjg^    p^^^.       ^.y^^tB  were  not  pro- 

fered    five    Bcholarahipe    in    national  ^^^^   ,     j^^    irresponsible    atticks 

??*'^J?ow  ^"r^f     •*"*'p"^..''',  v"  and  many  of  them  prepared  to  leave 

United  States,    ollowing  President  Es-  ^^^  country.     On  Jan.  15  the  U.  S,  S. 

trada    Cabreras    policy    of    fostering  ^^^^^.^   „4   ^^j^^^j  ^   Acapuloo  to 

^ucation.      Guatemala      accepted  ^^^,^4  migration,  and  on  Jan    21  the 

Bryans   peac«   proposal   on  Sept   20.  ifftFfJmp  to   Vera  Cruz.     The  Zapa- 

By  the  end  of   1913  rail  com muniea-  ji^^^  ;„  ^^j^^,  jjeiico  were  looting, 

tion  was  l^aetieally  established  with  ^nd   in   the   north   President   Madero 

Mexico  Lity.  ^^^   „„   support.     On   Feb.   18,   after 
several  days  of  fierce  fighting  in  tbe 

HAITI  capital,  Madero  was  arrested  m  Mex- 
ico City  by  General  Blanquet,  under 

Until   March   affairs    in   the   conn-  orders   from   Gen.   Victoriano  Huerta 

try   went   on   smoothly,   but   in   that  acting  in  concert  with  General  Felix 

month    political    disturbances    arose.  Diaz,  recently  pardoned  after  bis  ar- 

On    May    2   Gen.    Tancrede   Auguste,  rest  in  V'era'Criiz  (A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p. 

tbe   President,    died.      Michel   Orcste  113).    Huerta  declared  himself  Provi- 

was  elected  by  the  Congress  on  May  4  sional  President  and  on  Feb.  19  took 

but  further  disturbance  followed,   al-  the  oath  of  oHice.    On  Feb.  23,  while 

though  a  new  Cabinet  was  appointed,  being  removed   from   the   Palace,   the 

Haiti     accepted      Secretary     Bryan's  deposed    President,    Madero,    and    his 

peace  plan  on  June   19.     Madison  R.  Vice-President,     Pino     Suarez,     were 

Smith  was  confirmed   as  Minister   to  killed;   the  exact  circumstances  were 

Haiti   from  the  United  States,   being  never  satisfactorily  disclosed,  but  sus- 

tbe  first  white  man  to  hold  that  posi-  picion   attached   to   Huerta   and  Diaz 

tion   for  several   terms.     A   new  cur-  as  implicated  in,  if  not  instigators  of, 

rency,  with  a  gold  gourde  of  100  cen-  the  deed.    On  Feb.  27  Huerta  was  pro- 

times  worth  25  cents  in  United  States  claimed     President,     provisional    but 

money,  is  to  be  issued  on  Jani  1,  1914.  constitutional. 

Id  the  north,  Yenustiano  Carranza, 
the  Governor  of  Coahuila,  inimediate- 

HONDUBAS  ly  revolted   as   leader   of  a   constitu- 
tional party   that  declared  Huerta  a 

On    March    21     President    Manuel  traitor,    and   others   of   the   northern 

Bonilla    died,    and    was    immediately  tier  of  statps  refused  to  acknowledge 

succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Fran-  him.      On   March    1    the   Govemment 

Cisco    Bertrand,    who    maintained    a  proposed  a  loan  of  100,000,000  pesos; 

steady  peace  in  the  Republic.     Early  it  was  hoped  to  secure  the  monpy  in 

in  the  year,  the  highway  between  the  Europe  if  not  in   the   United   Slates. 

Pacific  coast  and  the  capital,  Teguci-  Sf,"'=''='^    ""T^.o"!;"?''-  '"  /^"u"* 

pilpa,  was  so  repaired   that  automo-  Cit?  7,   March   12  declarmg  for  Hu- 

ZL  were  again  engaged  in  carrying  l^\^^r.il'''::T.X:L^1rX'^l 


traffic  ""  't-  To  the  north  coast  p  established.  Late  in  March, 
(Atlantic  side),  there  was  a  practical  |^^„^,.^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^,; 
promise  of  accessibility  by  the  can-  ^^^^  .  Carranza  lost  Saltillo  (March 
tinuance  of  construction  on  the  rail-  gg|_  the  month  ended  with  no  decided 
way  from  Trujillo,  which  was  taken  gj,j„a  j^^  Huerta.  On  April  1  Con- 
in  hand  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  This  p-esa  opened ;  in  his  first  message 
will  open  np  a  rich  tropical  and  sub-  ]r„prta  ac-i-nnpd  Madero  of  having 
tropical  coontry  that  offers  abundant  i^ed  $13,000,000  improperly.  As  Mpx- 
opportnnity  for  settlement  for  agri-  [en  ranked  fourth  among  the  world's 
cultural  enterprises.  Honduras  ac-  gold  producers,  an  export  tax  of  10 
cepted  Secretary  Bryan's  peace  plan  per  cent,  was  placed  on  that  metal 
on  Not.  3.  fent  abroad. 
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Great  Britain  recognized  Huerta  as 
President  on  May  3.  France  fol- 
lowed on  May  13,  Germany  on  June 
17,  and  thereafter  Austria,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy 
and  Norway.  In  July,  only  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Cuba 
had  failed  to  acknowledge  Huerta. 
He  had  ordered  fresh  drafts  for  the 
army  to  b^in  June  1,  with  promises 
to  pacify  the  country;  nevertheless 
Guaymas  went  to  the  revolutionists 
in  May.  Congress  (May  28)  approved 
the  suggested  loan,  but  it  found  no 
purchasers.  A  constitutional  election 
for  President  was  set  for  Oct.  26. 
During  June  Durango  continued  lost 
to  Huerta,  but  atrocities  were  numer- 
ous in  the  state,  attributed  to  ad- 
herents of  Carranza,  although  im- 
doubtedly  bandits  were  chiefly  guilty. 

On  July  10  Federico  Gamboa  was 
appointed    Minister    of    Foreign    Af- 
fau^    on    the    resignation    of    de    la 
Barra.     The  efforts  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  to 
secure  from  his  Government  a  recog- 
nition  of   Huerta,    led   to    his   being 
called  to  Washington    (July   16)    to 
explain   conditions    and    to   give    his 
views  in  person;  he  had  (July  28)  a 
conference  with  President  Wilson,  and 
was    questioned    thereafter    by    the 
Senate,  but  was  then  ordered  to  re- 
frain  from    further   conversation   on 
all  Mexican  matters  and  not  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  his  retirement  from 
the  diplomatic  service  being  set  for 
Oct.  14.    To  obtain  information  from 
fresh  sources  President  Wilson  sent 
to   Mexico  late  in  July,  John  Lind, 
former    Governor    of    Minnesota,    to 
negotiate,  as  an  independent  but  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  but  not 
in    the    character    of    a    traditional 
diplomatic  officer,  with  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  Mexican  Government.    He 
was  received  in  his  private  capacity 
by  Huerta  and  Gamboa.    Lind  reached 
Mexico  City  on  Aug.  11  and  left  it 
for  Vera  Cruz  on  Aug.  26,  his  errand 
having  been  unsuccessful. 

On  Aug.  27  President  Wilson  de- 
livered to  0>ngress  an  address  ex- 
plaining his  purpose.    Lind's  instruc- 


armistice;  security  given  for  an  early 
and  free  election ;  Huerta  to  bind  him- 
self not  to  be  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion; the  agreement  of  all  parties 
to  abide  by  the  election  and  to 
support  the  new  administration. 
The  United  States  offered  its  good 
offices  toward  the  settlement  of  &e8e 
plans,  but  Minister  Gamboa  rejected 
them  through  Mr.  Lind.  On  Aug.  28 
President  Wilson  issued  a  statement 
warning  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  Mexico.  On  Aug.  19 
the  U.  S.  S.  Nashville  was  ordered  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  many  Americans  were 
assisted  to  depart  from  a  fund  voted 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Huerta 
subsequently  decreed  that  the  usual 
time  limit  for  warships  in  foreign 
waters  must  be  observed. 

Felix  Diaz  was  appointed  special 
Ambassador  to  Japan  on  July  19, 
and  started  thither  throu^  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  had 
reached  Canada  when  Japan  sent 
word  that  his  presence  would  not  be 
acceptable.  Thereupon  Diaz  went  to 
Europe,  probably  to  consult  witli  his 
imcle,  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  returned  to 
Havana,  and  as  he  had  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  went  (Oct.  22)  to  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  became  virtually  a 
prisoner,  awaiting  orders  from  Hu- 
erta as  head  of  the  army. 

On  October  6  there  was  a  change 
in  the  Cabinet,  Gamboa  going  out 
so  that  he  might  be  the  candidate 
of  the  Catholic  party  for  President. 
Torreon  (Coahuila)  fell  into  the  Gar- 
ranzistas'  hands  on  Oct.  8,  showing 
that  the  revolution  in  the  north  was 
by  no  means  suppressed.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  was  stated  that  a  loan  of 
18,000,000  pesos  had  been  secured  and 
the  money  paid,  chiefly  from  local 
bankers.  Suddenly,  on  Oct.  9,  a 
coup  d'etat  was  effected,  led  up  to 
by  an  outspoken  attack  on  Huerta 
by  Senator  Belisario  Domfnguez;  110 
members  (23  were  subsequently  re- 
leased) of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  imprisoned  and  the  (Chamber 
dissolved,  Huerta  proclaiming  that  he 
assumed  the  functions  of  Congress 
and  many  of  the  Ministers.    President 


tions  had  been  to  arrange,  if  pos-  Wilson  thereupon  sent  a  note  to 
sible,  for  a  settlement  on  these  con- ''  Huerta  stating  that  the  United  States 
ditions:  an  immediate  cessation  of  j  would  not  recognize  the  results  of  the 
fighting  throughout  Mexico  with   an  |  election  on  Oct.  26,  as  they  would  be 
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Amcodment"  for  Cuba.    Hub  mroosed 

critieiam  in  all  countries,  althoagfa  it 

BeeMoed  to  be  f arombly  reeeiTed  in 

Kiemn^giia,  and  wms  lost  in  Senate 

Committee  on  Foreign  RelationB  by  a 

▼oCe  of  8  to  4  (see  also  III,  Interma- '  made    for    short    (electric I    railways 

ticmal  Belaiiotu ) .    In  October  arrange-   northward  from  the  aTailable  harbors 

ments  were  made  with  the  h^ilrmg   on  the  Paofie,  thus  opoiing  regions 

hoDse  of  Brown  Brothers  &,  Oo^  New  j  to  commercial  settlemoit  while  pre- 

Tork,  in  association  with  J.  and  W.  I  serving     the     coast-wise     moTement 


Panama  and  David  was  not  so  favor- 
able  as  were  several  north  and  south 
lines  from  the  Pacific  seaboaid  into 
the  interior;  the  earlier  project 
therefore  abandoned,  bat  plans 


Seligman  &  Co^  that  the  National 
Bailway  of  Nicaragua  (163  mUes) 
should,  by  the  sale  of  51  per  cent,  of 


hich  had  beoi  a  good  feature  of  the 
Republic.  On  Sept.  20.  Panama  ac- 
cepted Secretary  Bryan's  peace  treaty. 


the  stock,  be  turned  over  to  this  bank-  \  An  exposition  to  celebrate  the  opoi- 


ing  house  on  payment  of  a  loan,  the 
remaining  49  per  cent,  of  stock  to 
remain  with  the  (Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. This  loan  was  the  discounting 
at  par  of  $1,600,000  one-year  Treas- 
ury bills  of  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, dated  Oct.  1,  1913,  maturing 
OcL  1,  1914,  at  6  per  cent.,  secured 
by  a  lien  on  the  customs  (subject  to 
prior  liens),  the  customs  administra- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  an  Amer- 
ican collector-general  recommended  by 
these  bankers.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
have  materially  increased  since  the 
service  has  been  in  operation. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  Re- 
public was  satisfactory  during  1912. 
In  October,  1913,  it  was  compelled 
to  sue  in  New  York  on  a  mortgage 
for  part  of  the  investment  of  flO,- 
000,000  left  on  deposit  in  the  United 
States,  this  being  an  act  of  interest 
to  the  banking  world.  CJommercially 
the  year's  movement  was  progressive, 
although  locally  in  the  Zone  cities  of 
Panama  and  (5olon  decrease  was  no- 
ticed owing  to  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  working  forces  of  the  CanaL 
Banana  shipments  and  production  in- 
creased, and  new  steamers  were  en- 
fLged  for  that  business,  especially  to 
urope.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  began 
to  engage  employees  from  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  who  make  good  workmen 
as  their  experience  in  the  tropics 
qualified  them  for  activity  on  the 
plantations.  Large  cocoanut  planta- 
tions were  started  on  the  CJolon  (At- 
lantic) side  of  the  Republic,  and  thus 
permanent  development  was  assured. 
The  Government  decided  that  the  idea 


ing  of  the  Panama  Ganal  is  expected 
to  be  held  in  1915  in  Panama,  and 
work  to  that  end  has  been  continuous 
during  1913.  An  electric  trolley  serw- 
ice  for  the  city  of  Panama  ha^  bees 
inaugurated.  Arrangements  were  con- 
cluded for  wireless  stations  in  the 
Republic.  Chi  Nov.  13  the  Chinese 
residents  of  Panama  refused  to  pay 
a  head  tax,  and  international  compli- 
cations were  threatened,  but  serious 


During  1912  (May)  political  dis- 
turbances were  overcome,  and  in  1913 
an  era  of  commercial  activity  began. 
In  January  an  appointment  was  made 
(Dr.  Hector  Vel&squez)  of  a  ^Gnister 
to  the  United  States,  the  first  diplo- 
matic representative  in  eight  years. 
An  extradition  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay  was  rati- 
fied on  July  30,  thus  obliterating  the 
last  refuge  of  criminals.  In  August 
the  Republic  accepted  Secretary  Bry- 
an's peace  plan.  Suspicion  of  Bolivia 
on  account  of  the  Chaco  boundary 
was  manifest  in  the  early  part  of 
1913,  but  a  small  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  at  once  quelled.  Financial- 
ly, the  debt  was  reduced  and  the 
money  placed  on  a  better  rating; 
a  loan  of  £1^00,000  was  authorized 
on  March  5.  Industrially  much  en- 
ergy was  shown;  wireless  stations 
were  equipped  in  the  country,  elec- 
tric tram  service  in  Asunci6n  was  in- 
augurated (July  9),  and  immense 
tracts  of  land  were  opened  to  graz- 
ing and  agriculture.  Much  of  the 
interest  of  these  advances  was  due  to 
the  visit  (June)  to  Paraguay  of  Per- 
cival   Farquhar,   of  the   Brazil   Rail- 


of  a  railway  across  country  between    way  and  other  South  American  en- 
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threatened  guit  a^mmst  Uragoan  offi- :  York  bat  after  extended  arguments  he 

cials.    The  delay  in  preparing  an  ae-  was  admitted  on  F^  15.  Jiter  a  brief 

eeptable  budget   led  to  a  depression  star,  he  went  to  Cuba,  returning  to 

in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Re-  Washington   in   time  to   attend   tlM 

public.    In  June  an  attempt  was  made  inaognration    of    President    Wilscm. 

to   effect  a   loan   of   £2,000,000,   but  There  was  a  slight   uprising  in  Ve- 

there  was  di&culty  in  placing  it,  and  nezuela  on  Feb.  28,  said  to  have  been 

inreetors  in  general  faUed  to  accept  it.  due  to  Castro.    On  May  25  several 

Financially,  therefore,  the  nation  was  ofllcials  fled  the  capital,  and  on  June 

on  an  insecure  footing  at  the  end  of  7    another    Cabinet    was    appcnnted. 

the  year.    Lidnstrially  and  commer-  Another    uorising    was    reported    on 

eially,  howerer,  prosperity  continued,  Aug.  1  to  have  broken  out  at  Coro. 

the  wool  crop  being  the  largest   re-  Proident  GAmez  himself  led  the  army 

corded.     Early  in  de  year  rail  con-  to  its  suppression.     Diplomatic  rda- 

nection  across  the  frcmtier  was  estab-  tions  between  Venezuela  and  France 

lished   between   Uruguay  and   Brazil  were   restored,  the   French   represen- 

(Rio    Grande    do    Sul),    so    that    a  tative  coming  to  Caracas  on  Feb.  12. 

through  schedule  was  put  into  opera-  On  June  2  Elliott  Korthcote  resigned 
tion  between  Monterideo  and  Porto  ,  as  Minister  to  Voiezuela  and  was  suc- 
Alegre.      Improvements   of    the    port  ■  ceeded  by  Preston  McGoodwin.    The 

wo&s     of     Montevideo      progr^sed  final    payments    of    the    emergency 

steadily,  large  steamers  now  coming  debts   to  Great   Britain   and   France 

to  the  docks  and  unloading  with  mod-  having   been   made,   the   Government 

erate  expedition.     The  Pan-American  decided  to  continue   the  extra  taxes 

Railway  was  extended,  although  con-  whereby  these  debts  were  met,  and 

struction   was   interrupted   at  times,  the  money  thus  retained  within  the 

Oil  was  reported  at  Melo.    An  Amer-  nation  was  applied  to  public  improve- 


ican  packing  plant  was  established  on 
the  Uruguay  River. 


During   1912   peace  prevailed,  and 
the  country  was  prosperous.     Trade 


ments.  One  great  gain  was  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  old  high- 
way between  La  Guayra  and  Caracas 
being  rebuilt,  and  roads  leading  from 
the  capital  being  extended.  Caracas 
itself   has  been   supplied   with   many 


increased  noticeably,  and  the  revenue  ;  miles  of  good  pavement,  so  that  au- 
balanced  expenditure.  On  Jan.  5  a  tomobiles  are  becoming  quite  common, 
new  Cabinet  was  formed,  strength^i- !  A  national  money  order  service  was 
ing  the  Government.  On  Jan.  15  ex-  inaugurated  on  Jan.  1.  The  Govern- 
President  Castro  was  denied  admit- '.  ment  has  promised  participation  in 
tanoe   to  the  United  States  at  Xew   the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

CANADA 

Ebnebt  H.  Godfket 

During  the  year  public  attention  '•  the  United  States  have  also  been 
was  largely  directed  to  the  Navy  bill,  subjects  of  widespread  interest.  A 
Owing  to  the  protracted  debates  on  commission  to  inquire  into  the  high 
this  measure  toe  parliamentary  ses-  !  cost  of  living  was  appointed  on  Dec. 
sion  did  not  end  imtil  June  6.  On  ;  18.  It  consists  of  John  >lcDou^ld. 
April  23  new  rules  of  the  House  of  "  commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  R. 
Commons  were  adopted  under  which  H.  Coats,  editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
a  form  of  closure  of  debate  became  Naval  Policy. — The  earlier  history 
applicable  for  the  first  time  in  Can-  of  this  question  having  been  described 
ada.  The  general  financial  stringency  last  year  (A.  T,  B^  1912,  pp.  121- 
made  itself  felt  somewhat  in  Canada.  123  K  it  only  remains  to  state  that 
but  an  excellent  grain  harvest  did  the  amendment  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
much  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  rier  to  the  naval  proposals  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  ef-  |  Government  continued  to  be  the  sub- 
feet  in  Canada  of  the  new  tarifl*  of  I  ject    of   prolonged   debate    when    the 
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House  of  Commons  reassembled  on 
Jan.  14.  Persistent  obstruction  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition,  accom- 
panied by  all-night  sittings  and  par- 
liamentary scenes,  created  a  dead- 
lock which  was  only  ended  by  the 
adoption  on  April  23  of  new  rules  of 
debate  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Naval  bill  was  passed  on  May  15 
by  101  votes  to  68.  In  the  Senate, 
however,  where  the  Liberal  party 
still  commands  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  following  amendment  by  the  lead- 
er of  the  Opposition,  Sir  George  Ross, 
to  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  carried  by  61  ^votes  to 
27  on  May  29:  "This  House  is  not 
justified  in  giving  its  assent  to  the 
bill  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country."  The  bill  con- 
sequently failed  of  enactment. 

Railway  Constmction.  —  According 
to  the  official  railway  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Railways  and  Ca- 
nals for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913, 
the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  Do- 
minion was  29,336,  an  increase  of 
2,607  miles  over  the  previous  year. 
During  the  same  year  $100,483,633 
was  added  to  the  capital  liability  of 


the  railways,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
$1,531,830,692,  of  which  $756,316,516 
was  represented  by  stocks,  $163,257,- 
224  by  consolidated  debenture  stock 
and  $613,266,962  by  bonds.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  National  Trans- 
continental line;  on  the  main  line 
of  the  eastern  portion  between  Mono- 
ton,  N.  B.,  and  Winnipeg  the  total 
mileage  of  rails  laid  to  date  is  1,822. 
On  the  Hudson  Bay  line,  now  imder 
construction  for  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, 82  miles  of  steel  have  been 
laid  and  130  miles  have  been  graded 
ready  for  track-laying. 

Population. — According  to  the  cor- 
rected returns  of  the  census  the  total 
population  on  June  1,  1911,  was  7,- 
206,643.  representing  an  increase  of 
1,835,328  since  the  previous  census 
of  April  1,  1901.  For  the  period  cov- 
ered, the  rate  of  increase,  34.17  per 
cent.,  is  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
is  due  to  the  heavy  tide  of  immigra- 
tion which  set  in  with  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  of 
Canada  by  provinces  and  territories 
for  each  of  the  five  decennial  cen- 
suses since  Confederation: 


Fbovinces 


Alberta 

Britiah  Columbia 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Quebec 

»ukatchewan 

Yukon 

Northwest  Territories. 


Total. 


1871 


36,247 

25.228 

285.594 

387.800 

1,620.851 

94.021 

1,191.516 


48,000 


3.689,257 


1881 


49.459 

62.260 

321,233 

440,572 

1,926,922 

108.891 

1.359.027 


56.446 


4,324.810 


1891 


98,173 
152,506 
321.263 
450.396 

2,114,321 
109,078 

1.488.535 


98.967 


4.833.239 


1901 


73.022 

178.657 

255.211 

331,120 

459.574 

2,182,947 

103,259 

1,648,898 

91,279 

27.219 

20.129 


5,371.315 


1911 


374,663 

392.480 

455,614 

351.889 

492,338 

2,523,274 

93,728 

2,003.232 

492,432 

8.512 

18.481 


7,206,643 


One  of  the  most  striking  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  census  is  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  urban  population  of 
Canada.  Thus,  whilst  durmg  the  dec- 
ade 1901  to  1911  the  rural  popula- 
tion increased  by  676,163,  or  17.20 
per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  urban 
population  was  1,269,165,  or  62.28 
per  cent.  There  are  now  four  Ca- 
nadian cities  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation exceeding  100,000,  as  compared 
with  only  two  in  1901 ;  these  are 
Montreal,  470,480;  Toronto.  376,538; 
Winnipeg,    136,035;    and    Vancouver, 


100,401.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1911  the  persons  of  British  origin, 
numbering  3,896,985,  constituted  64 
per  cent,  as  compared  witb  57  per 
cent,  in  1901.  The  French  numbered 
2,054,890,  or  28.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
total;  so  that  together  the  British 
and  the  French  numbered  6,951,975, 
or  82.5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  thus 
leaving  17.5  per  cent,  as  the  pro- 
portion for  all  other  races.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Canada  has  increased 
from  16,131  in  1901  to  75,681  in 
1911. 
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Immigration. — Each  of  the  past 
three  years  has  constituted  a  record 
as  regards  the  number  of  immigrants. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1913,  the  total  arrivals  numbered 
402,232,  of  whom  150,642  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  139,009  from 
the  United  States  and  112,681  from 
other  countries,  the  proportion  of 
British  and, American  immigrants  be- 
ing 72  per  cent,  of  the  total.  For 
the  first  11  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1913  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants was  409,248,  of  whom  155,- 
128  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
111,483  from  the  United  States  and 


128,743,975  bu.,  compared  with  76,- 
846,075  bu.  in  1912,  an  increase  of 
51,797,900  bu.  As  was  to  be  expected 
the  passing  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
has  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
Canadian  trade  in  farm  products. 
Large  numbers  of  young  Canadian 
cattle  have  been  purchased  by  Amer- 
ican buyers,  with  the  result  that  a 
scarcity  of  beef,  with  consequent 
high  prices,  is  apprehended.  The 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool  appears 
likely  to  have  an  important  effect 
upon  the  raising  of  sheep  in  the  Do- 
minion— a  branch  of  the  live  stock 
industry    which    has    hitherto    been 


142,637  from  other  countries.  The  comparatively  neglected.  The  follow- 
total  for  the  calendar  year  is  esti-  ing  are  the  latest  available  estimates 
mated  at  418,000.  of  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  Can- 

Agriculture. — In  Ontario,  Quebec  ada  for  1913  compared  with  1912  and 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  agricul-  1911: 
tural  crops  suffered  considerably  from 
drought;  but  -in  the  western  prov- 
inces, where  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
crops  is  produced,  an  excellent  har- 
vest has  been  realized.  Weather  con- 
ditions throughout  the  ripening,  har- 
vesting and  threshing  periods  were 
ideal;  consequently  the  grain  crops 
escaped  the  dangers  of  frost  and  wet, 
and,  as  a  rule,  good  yields  of  ex- 
cellent grade  were  everywhere  se- 
cured. The  following  is  an  estimate 
of  the  yield  in  thousands  of  bushels 


1913 

1912 

1911 

Horses. ...... 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

2,535.800 
6,831,800 
2,141,000 
3,072,600 

2.378,204 
6.596,860 
2,084,594 
3,153,680 

2,306,444 
6,699,391 
2,178,722 
3,332,719 

External  Trade. — ^The  value  of  the 
aggregate  trade  of  Canada  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913, 
made  a  record  of  $1,085,264,449  and 


(or  tons)  of  the  orincinal  field  crODS  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^™^  exceeded  one  bil- 
L  +!»«  T^^^ifn;^^  ^«^  1  oi  Q  «^«,««,?j  Jion  dollars.  Total  imports  amounted 
^ui  ?Q?Q.  compared    ^  ^^^^^  ^^  $692,032,392  and  total  ex- 

ports  to  $393,232,057.     The  value  of 


with  1912: 


imports  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion) 
for  the  same  period  was  $670,089,066, 
including  $138,741,075  from  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  $435,783,343  from  the 
United  States  and  $95,564,648  from 
countries  other  than  these,  whilst  the 
exports  of  Canadian  produce  were 
$355,754,600,  includmg  $170,161,903 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  $139,725,953 
to  the  United  States  and  $45,866,744 
to  countries  other  than  these.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion  has  increased 

Note.— The  above  gaantlttes   are  ex-  !"  value  to  nearly  three  times  what 

pressed   as  bnshels  or  weight:    60   lbs.  it    was   m    1900,    the    increase    more 

wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. ;  56  lbs.  rye,  exactly    representing    184    per    cent., 

flaxseed  and  corn :  48  lbs.  barley ;  34  lbs.  ^i,:i^  /!„,.?««  +i,«  loo*-  fi«^«  tt^o^o  4-\*1 

oats ;  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  hay  add  clover.  7^^^^^  durmg  the  Iwt  five  years  the 

mcrease  has  been  from  $571,268,767 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  grain  (1908-09)  to  $1,085,264,449  (1912-13), 

trade  has  there  been  so  rapid  a  mar-  or  in  the  ratio  of  90  per  cent.     For 

keting   of    grain    products,    and    the  the    ten    months   ended   Oct.   31    the 

records  show  that  up  to  Nov.  21  the  value  of  the  total  external  trade  of 

total  quantity  of  grain  inspected  was  Canada  reached  $926,366,204,  import's 
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Crop 

1913 

1912 

(000  omitted) 

(000  omitted) 

Wheat  (bu.) 

207,575 

199,236 

Oata  (bu.) 

Rye  (bu.) 

391,418 
2,559 

361,733 
2,594 

Barley  (bu.) 

44,348 

44,014 

Flaxseed  (bu.).... 

14,912 

21,681 

Com  (bu.) 

14.086 

16,570 

Potatoes  (bu.) 

76,720 

81,343 

Turnips  and  other 

roots  (bu.) 

73,090 

87,505 

Hay    and    clover 

(tons) 

10,050 

11.189 
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notes.  Against  these  deposits  the 
bank  may  issue  its  own  notes.  Gold 
reserves  will  be  under  the  control  of 
trustees,  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Bankers'  Association,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  one  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Inspections  of  the  gold  coin  and  notes 
held  by  the  trustees  are  to  be  made 
at  least  twice  in  each  year. 

The  Radiotelegraph  Act  (Ch.  43) 
provides  for  the  licensing  by  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Naval  Service  of  all  radio- 
telegraph stations  and  apparatus  in 
Canada  or  on  board  ships  registered 
in  Canada.  By  this  Act,  after  Jan. 
1,  1914,  and,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  persons  a 
vessel  is  licensed  to  carry  and  the 
length  of  it&  voyage  and  certain  ex- 
ceptions in  the  case  of  inland  waters, 
no  passenger  steamer,  whether  regis- 
tered in  Canada  or  not,  may  leave 
any  Canadiait  port  unless  equipped 
with  an  efficient  radiotelcgraphic  ap- 
paratus in  good  working  order  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  over  a  distance  of  at  least 
100  nautical  miles  by  night  and  day 
and  in  charge  of  a  fully  qualified  per- 
son. Ships  leaving  or  attempting  to 
leave  Canadian  ports  contrary  to 
these  provisions  are  made  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  and  costs. 
The  Ocean  Telegraph  Act  (Ch.  52) 
confirms  an  agreement  dated  April 
28,  1913,  made  between  the  Post- 
master-Greneral  and  the  Universal 
Radio  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  for  telegraphic 
communication    between    Great    Brit- 


ain, Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land by  the  Poulsen  wireless  syi- 
tem.  Under  this  agreement,  which  is 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  the  rates 
for  messages  between  Montreal  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  fixed  at  not 
more  than  4d.  per  word  for  messages 
in  plain  language  not  deferred,  8d. 
per  word  for  code  messages,  2|d.  per 
word  for  Government  messages  and 
3d.  per  word  for  press  messages. 

On  July  17,  1913,  the  period  of 
two  years  during  which  a  customs 
tariff  with  Japan  was  continued  in 
force  pending  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty  between  Can- 
ada and  Japan  was  due  to  expire 
{A.  Y.  5.,  1911,  p.  127),  and  on  April 
10,  1913,  the  Japanese  Treaty  Act 
(Ch.  27)  was  assented  to.  Under 
this  Act  the  treaty  of  April  3,  1911, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan  was  sanctioned  and  declared 
to  have  the  force  of  law  in  Canada, 
subject  to  two  provisos:  (1)  that 
the  treaty  or  act  should  not  repeal 
or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  Act  under  which  Jap- 
anese immigration  into  Canada  is  re- 
atricted;  and  (2)  that  Article  VIII 
of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  re- 
spectively should  be  deemed  not  to 
apply  to  Canada.  The  Parcel  Post 
Art  ( Ch.  35 )  provides  for  the  estaib- 
lishment  of  a  parcel  post  in  Canada 
for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  of  all 
kinds,  including  farm  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  will  come  into  operation 
about  Feb.  1,  1914. 


ETTBOPE,    ASIA,    AND   AFRICA. 

Francis  G.  Wick  ware 


THE    BRITISH   EMPIRE 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

The  Home  Rule  Bill.— On  the  as- 
semblv  of  Parliament  after  the  Christ- 
mas  recess  on  Dec.  30,  1912.  the  con- 
sideration on  report  of  the  bill 
granting  home  rule  to  Ireland  {A, 
y.  B..  1912,  p.  126-7)  was  begun  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  During  the 
report  stage,  which  was  concluded  by 
liberal  use  of  the  closure  on  Jan.  13,  a 
clause  was  added  to  the  bill  providing 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  minorities 

1 


in  those  constituencies  returning  three 
or  more  members  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  elction 
should  be  held  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  and  each 
elector  should  have  one  transferable 
vote.  After  two  days  of  impressive 
debate,  in  which  the  coercion  of  Ul- 
ster was  the  chief  issue,  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  was  passed  on 
Jan.  16  by  a  vote  of  367  to  257.  The 
bill  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  same  night 
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passed  on  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  July  8  by  a  vote  of 
347  to  244.  The  House  of  Lords,  fol- 
lowing its  procedure  in  the  second 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  bill,  de- 
clined on  July  22  by  a  vote  of  242 
to  49  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 


sentenced  to  three  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. 

On  entering  prison  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
immediately  resorted  to  the  "hunger 
strike."  Hitherto  the  Grovemment 
had  made  futile  efforts  to  cope  with 
this    expedient    for    evading    piinish- 


tion  of  the  bill  imtil  it  had  been  sub- 1  ment.     Scores   of   suffragist    'hunger 
mitted  to  the  coimtry.  |  strikers"  had  been  liberated  on  medi- 

The  Franchise  Bill  and  Woman  cal  grounds  before  their  sentences 
Suffrage. — ^The  Franchise  and  Regis-  [  had  expired.  Late  in  March  Mr.  Mc- 
tration  bill,  designed  to  abolish  plural  Kenna,  the  Home  Secretary,  intro- 
voting  and  to  simplify  the  system  duced  a  bill,  popularly  known  as  the 
of  registration  for  Parliamentary  "Cat  and  Mouse  Act,"  providing  for 
electors  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  127),  the  temporary  and  conditional  release 
reached  the  committee  stage  on  Jan. ;  of  prisoners  in  a  condition  of  ill 
23.  There  were  then  pending  four  |  health  caused  by  their  own  conduct 
amendments  opening  the  franchise  to ,  in  prison,  with  suspension  of  the  cur- 
women,  of  different  degrees  of  com-  j  rency  of  sentences  during  the  periods 
prehensiveness,  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  of  release,  the  prisoners  being  sub- 
proposed  to  give  precedence  in  the  de-  ject  to  rearrest  without  warrant  for 
bate   in    redemption   of   a   pledge   to    failure  to   observe   the  conditions  of 


allow  woman  su^rage  to  be  taken  up 
in  connection  with  the  Franchise  bill 
as  an  open  question.  An  amendment 
proposed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
accordingly  moved  on  the  24th.  The 
same  day  the  Speaker  informed  the 
Cabinet  that  if  anv  of  the  definite 
woman  suffrage  amendments  were 
embodied  in  the  bill,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  rule  at  the  proper  time 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  had  been 
changed  and  that  it  would  be  out  of 
order  to  proceed  with  it.  In  view  of 
this  ruling  the  Government  withdrew 
the  Franchise  bill  on  the  27th,  and 
offered  a  new  pledge  to  the  woman 
suffragists  that  a  private  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women 


their  release  or  to  return  to  prison 
on  the  expiry  of  their  license. 

The  result  of  this  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  April,  has  been  to  cause 
a  noticeable  decline  in  the  strength 
of  the  militant  movement.  mn, 
Pankhurst  has  been  released  and  re- 
arrested several  times  under  its  terms, 
visiting  the  United  States  during  one 
of  her  periods  of  freedom.  Few  of 
her  followers,  however,  have  cared  to 
face  the  rigors  of  repeated  hunger 
strikes  and  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  the  convictions  of  suffra- 
gists for  outrages  on  property  have 
been  comparatively  few. 

\;iiile  the  "Cat  and  Mouse  Act" 
wa^  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords 


would  be  given  in  the  next  session  the  ■  the  "'"Ctevemment  redeemed   its   latest 

facilities  of  a  Grovemment  measure.      |  pledge  by  permitting  the  introduction 

Incensed    at    this    "betrayal,"    the ,  and  debate  of  the  private  Dickinson 

militant  suffragists  resumed  on  more  i  bill    for    the   enfranchisement   of    all 


violent  lines  their  campaign  of  terror- 
ism. The  milder  tactics  of  window 
smashing  and  destruction  of  mail  were 
abandoned  for  the  more  vigorous 
measures  of  arson  and  the  bomb. 
On  Feb.  19  an  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  up  Lloyd  George's  residence  at 
Walton  Heath.  The  actual  perpe- 
trators were  not  discovered,  but  as 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  publicly  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outrage,  she  was 
arrested  on  Feb.  24,  charged  with 
procuring  and  inciting  persons  to  com- 
mit offenses  contrary  to  the  Malicious 
Damages  to  Property  Act.  She  was 
con\icted  by  a  jury  on  April   3  and 


women  over  25  years  of  age  entitled 
to  be  registered  in  respect  of  the 
household  qualification  applying  to 
male  suffrage  and  all  wives  of  men 
possessing  the  household  qualification. 
The  House  of  Commons  rejected  the 
Dickinson  bill  on  May  6  by  a  vote 
of  266  to  219  and  thus  disposed  of 
the  possibility  of  woman-suffrage 
legislation  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present   Parliament. 

The  Railways  and  Trade  Union 
Acts. — Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
March  7.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
session  two  minor  items  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's   programme    were   enacted. 
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in  raw  materials.  Exports  of  Brit- 
ish goods  totalled  in  value  £487,434,- 
002,  an  increase  of  £33,314,704,  or 
7.3  per  cent.,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  was  in  manufactured  articles. 
Re&cports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
products  increased  by  £9,078,771,  or 
8.8  per  cent.,  to  £111,837,905.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1913,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £378,760,000,  and 
exports  at  £257,056,000,  compared 
with  £353,995,000  and  £226,313,000 
during  the  same  period  of  1912,  in- 
creases of  7  and  13.7  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

The  /Marconi     Inquiry. — ^A     select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  in  October,  1912,  to  investi- 
gate   the    contract    of    the    Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  for  the  erection 
of  wireless   stations   in  the  Imperial 
system    {A,  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.   128)   un- 
covered in  March  sensational  evidence 
of  speculation  in  the  shares  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  by  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters during  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations.   The     appointment     of     the 
committee   on   inquiry   was   the   out- 
come of  veiled  newspaper  charges  that 
the  Government  had  been   influenced 
to  enter  into  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract by  Ministers   financially   inter- 
ested in  the  British  Marconi  company. 
All  the  charges  unmistakably  pointed 
to   Sir    Rufus    Isaacs,   the   Attorney- 
General,      whose     brother,      Godfrey 
Isaacs,  was  the  managing  director  of 
the    Marconi     company.     Sir     Rufus 
Isaacs  denied  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  speculated  in  Mar- 
coni   shares    and    his   statement   was 
accepted    in    good    faith    as   covering 
the  whole  ground.    It  transpired  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  inquiry,  how- 
ever,  that  Sir   Rufus   Isaacs  had   in 
fact  purchased  from  another  brother, 
Harry  Isaacs,  who  had  no  connection 
with     the    British    company,    10,000 
shares  in  the  American  Marconi  com- 
pany, though  subsequent  to  the  con- 
clusion   of    the    contract    with     the 
British  company,  and  had  later  dis- 
posed  of   a  part   of   his   holdings  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Murray 
of   Elibank,   the   chief   Liberal  whip. 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  explained   that  his 
former   statement   had   referred   only 
to  the  shares  of  the  British  company. 
Further    disclosures    in    May    proved 
the   Master   of   Elibank   to   have  in- 


vested the  funds  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  American  Marconi  stock.  The  re- 
port of  the  select  committee,  pub- 
lished on  June  13,  found  that  there 
was  no  ground  in  any  of  these  trans- 
actions for  a  charge  of  corruption  or 
unfaithfulness  to  public  duty,  or  for 
any  reflection  on  the  honor  of  the 
Ministers  concerned,  since  the  Ameri- 
can company  was,  as  the  Ministers 
understood,  entirely  independent  of 
the  British  company  and  had  no  in- 
terest, direct  or  indirect,  in  the  con- 
tract of  the  latter  with  the  British 
Government.  In  a  debate  on  the  re- 
port in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  18  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  frankly  conceded  that 
their  dealings  in  Marconi  shares  and 
their  failure  to  make  a  full  explana- 
tion to  Parliament  when  the  question 
was  first  raised  were  errors  of  judg- 
ment. A  resolution  of  vindication 
moved  in  amendment  to  an  Opposition 
motion  of  qualified  censure  was  adopt- 
ed on  the  following  day  by  a  vote  of 
346  to  268. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry, 
the  Marconi  company,  in  February, 
repudiated  its  agreement  with  the 
Government.  A  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Postmaster-General  to 
investigate  the  existing  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy  reported  on  May 
1  that  the  Marconi  system  was  the 
only  one  capable  of  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Imperial  wireless 
chain.  A  new  contract  was  accord- 
ingly negotiated  with  the  Marconi 
company  in  June  along  lines  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  earlier  agree- 
ment, but  with  the  10  per  cent,  roy- 
alty distributed  over  four  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  so  that  any  part  can  be  dis- 
carded by  the  Government  at  any 
time.  The  contract  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Aug.  8. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Lord  Al- 
vestone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land since  1900,  resigned  for  reasons 
of  health  early  in  October.  Sir  Ru- 
fus Isaacs,  the  Attorney-General,  waa 
appointed  to  succeed  him  on  October 
19,  Sir  John  Simon,  Solicitor-General, 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  his  place 
waa  filled  by  the  appointment  of  S.  0. 
Buckmaster  as  Solicitor-General. 

National  Insurance. — ^Medical  bene- 
fit under  the  National  Insurance  Act 
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the  Nationalists  into  a  panic.  On  strikes  are  forced  upon  them,  to  pre- 
Nov.  8  Reading  returned  a  Unionist  vent  intimidation  of  workmen  by 
in  a  by-election  to  fill  the  vacancy  members  of  trade  unions  or  any  other 
caused  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  Rufus  kindred  organizations. 
Isaacs,  after  a  campaign  in  which  xhe  Unionist  Party  and  Tariff  Re- 
Home  Rule  was  made  the  sole  issue,  form.— In  January  a  peaceful  revolu- 
and  in  another  election  in  Linlith-  ^Jq^  j^  ^he  Unionist  party  gave  a  new 
gowshire  on  the  same  day  the  Liberal  definition  to  the  policy  of  teriff  reform 
majority  was  reduced  by  three-fourths,  ^j^sed  on  Imperial  preference  intro- 
Faced  by  these  results,  the  Govern-  juced  into  English  politics  by  Joseph 
ment  also  became  panic  stricken,  and  Chamberlain  in  1903.  The  principle 
on  Nov.  13  Larkin  was  pardoned,  ^f  taxing  imports  of  food,  to  which 
With  his  prestige  among  the  DubUn  ^^  Chamberlain  and  his  disciples  ad- 
labor  element  immeasurably  height-  jj^^ed  as  an  essential  element  of  Im- 
ened  by  the  Governments  blunder,  pe^ial  preference,  divided  the  Union- 
Larkin  set  out  for  England  to  carry  j^^  party  into  two  hostile  camps, 
the  '^fiery  cross"  of  a  general  strike  j^Yie  retirement  of  Mr.  Balfour  after 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  A  ^j^^  ^wo  unsuccessful  campaigns  of 
special  Trades  Union  Congress  m  Lon-  iq^q  ^^jJ  ^he  choice  as  leader  of  Bonar 
don  on  Dec.  9,  however,  rejected  a  j^^^^  ^^  exponent  of  scientific  protec- 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  sympathetic  ^ion  and  an  ardent  Imperialist,  was  a 
strike  throughout  the  British  Isles  in  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  tariff  re- 
support  of  the  transport  workers  in  ^^^m.  Thev  attempted  to  consolidate 
Dublin  and  repudiated  Larkin  s  prin-  ^j^^j^  victory  by  persuading  Mr.  Law 
ciples  and  practice  as  a  labor  leader.  ^^  November,  1912,  to  permit  Lord 
The  Dublin  strike,  denied  the  support  Lansdowne  to  withdraw  a  pledge  given 
of  the  English  unionists,  immediately  ^^  ^i^.  Law  to  his  Manchester  con- 
collapsed,  stituents  that  in  the  event  of  the  suc- 

The  repudiation  of  Larkin  by  the  cess  of  the  Unionist  party  no  new 
British  labor  leaders  was  a  definite  tariff  would  be  imposed  without  a 
rejection  of  syndicalism.  Other  strikes  direct  appeal  by  referendum  to  the 
during  the  Summer,  however,  indi-  electors;  but  they  failed  to  take  ac- 
cated  that  the  leaders  are  no  longer  count  of  a  powerful  and  growing  sen- 
able  to  control  the  rank  and  file  of  timent  in  the  party,  the  result  of  the 
trade  unionists.  Railway  workers  at  extraordinary  trade  prosperity  of  the 
Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Cardiff,  last  two  or  three  years  and  of  the  in- 
cotton  workers  at  Bolton,  and  other  creasingly  socialistic  tendencies  of  the 
isolated  groups  struck  for  petty  Liberal  Government,  in  favor  of  elim- 
grievances  in  violation  of  contracts  inating  tariff  reform  from  the  Union- 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  jgt  programme  and  of  fighting  the  next 
central  organizations  of  their  unions,  general  election  on  a  critical  and  de- 
This  new  tendency  in  British  labor  is  fensive  rather  than  an  offensive  plat- 
regarded  with  grave  apprehension.  form,  xhe  result  was  an  immediate 

Against  the  growing  tyranny  of  or-  outbreak  of  discontent,  which  was  ag- 
ganized  labor,  capital  has  begun  to  gravated  by  a  new  statement  of  policy 
consolidate  its  resources  for  defence  of  by  Mr.  Law  in  a  speech  at  Ashton  on 
its  freedom  to  bargain  individually  Dec.  16,  1912.  After  rehearsing  the 
with  free  workers  or  collectively  with  arguments  for  protection  and  colonial 
trade  unions.  In  September  large  em-  preference,  Mr.  Law  declared  that  the 
plovers  of  labor  completed  the  or-  Unionist  party  had  not  abandoned  the 
ganization  of  the  United  Kingdom  principle  of  food  duties,  but  as  food 
Employers'  Defence  Union,  the  mem-  duties  were  contemplated  solely  for 
bers  of  which  propose  to  guarantee  a  the  sake  of  Imperial  preference,  they 
fund  of  $250,000,000  for  mutual  pro-  proposed  to  impose  them  only  after  a 
tection.  The  Union  disclaims  an  anti-  conference  of  the  colonies  had  con- 
trade  union  attitude,  but  it  proposes  sidered  the  whole  subject  of  preferen- 
to  use  the  guarantee  fund  to  defend  tial  trade  and  had  declared  a  tariff  on 
members  against  the  interference  of  foodstuffs  to  be  essential  for  prefer- 
outside  organizations,  to  uphold  the  ence.  On  Jan.  10.  after  a  frank  and 
inviolability  of  contracts,  and,   when  full  discussion,  229  of  the  282  Union- 
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ist  members  of  Parliament  represent- 1  the  party  to  the  maintenance  of  state 
ing  all  sections  of  the  party,  presented  !  rights,  the  development  of  Australian 


a  memorial  to  Mr.  Law  assuring  him 
of  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  party 
but  expressing  the  hope  that  food  du- 
ties would  not  be  made  an  issue  in 
the  next  campaign.  They  requested  a 
modification  of  tne  Unionist  policy  to 
include  a  pledge  that,  should  it  prove 
desirable  after  consultation  with  the 
colonies  to  impose  new  duties  on  food 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective 
system  of  preference,  the  new  tariff 
would  not  be  established  until  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  people  at  a  gen- 
eral election.  With  the  loyal  concur- 
rence of  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  pro- 
tagonist of  Imperial  preference  based 
on  food  duties,  Mr.  Law  accepted  the 
modification  on  Jan.  13,  and  on  the 
24th  restated  at  Edinburgh  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  reunited  party:  to  im- 
pose a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods  lower  than  that  of  any  other  in- 
dustrial country;  to  give  the  colonies 
the  largest  preference  in  the  home 
market  possible  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  duties  on  food;  and  to  es- 
tablish throughout  the  Empire,  by 
means  approved  by  the  colonies  and 
by  the  British  electorate,  co5peration 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  defence. 

THE  COLONIES 

Australia. — The  chief  event  of  the 
year  was  the  fifth  general  election 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Alfred  Deakin,  thrice 
Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
Australia's  pioneer  leader  in  the  Im- 
perial movement,  resigned  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  early  in 
January.  His  successor  was  Joseph 
Cook,  a  Liberal  of  Radical  sympathies 
inherited  from  a  brief  period  of  lead- 
ership of  the  Labor  party  in  New 
South  Wales  in  the  early  nineties,  who 
had  been  Minister  of  Defence  in  Mr. 
Deakin's  last  Cabinet.  Under  Mr. 
Cook's  leadership  the  Liberals  made 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  opposition  to 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 
for  the  nationalization  of  monopolies 
and  the  establishment  of  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment over  commerce  and  commercial 
organizations,  two  of  which  had  been 
once  defeated  in  1911  {A.  Y.  5.,  1911, 
p.  133) .    The  Liberal  platform  pledged 


defence,  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  and  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  tariff  and  industrial  com- 
mission, a  policy  of  Imperial  reciproc- 
ity by  preference,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  contributory  scheme  of  na- 
tional insurance.  The  Labor  party 
made  the  six  constitutional  amend- 
ments the  principal  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign and  offered  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  commercial  reforms.  The 
election  of  Jime  30  overturned  the 
Labor  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  gave  the  Liberals  38 
members,  a  majority  of  one.  Of  the 
18  Senators  elected,  11  were  Laborites, 
reducing  the  Liberal  representation  to 
only  seven  of  the  36  seats. 

All  the  referenda  were  rejected  by 
small  majorities.  Mr.  Fisher  resigned 
the  Premiership  on  June  20,  and  on 
the  24th  Mr.  Cook  completed  the  fol- 
lowing Cabinet,  assuming  himself  the 
portfolio  of  Home  Affairs:  Treasurer, 
Sir  J.  Forrest;  Attorney -Grcneral,  W. 
H.  Irvine;  Defence,  Senator  E.  D.  Mil- 
ieu; External  Affairs,  P.  M.  Glynn; 
Trade  and  Customs,  L.  E.  Groom; 
Postmaster-General,  A.  Wynne;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Senator  J.  H.  McColl;  and  W.  H. 
Kelly  and  Senator  J.  S.  demons,  with- 
out portfolio. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  July  9 
and  on  Aug.  12  Mr.  Cook  announced 
a  programme  practically  identical 
with  the  Liberal  platform.  Except 
where  it  coincides  with  the  Labor  plat- 
form, however,  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme is  of  practical  importance 
only  as  campaign  material.  Under 
existing  conditions  it  is  impossible  for 
Parliament  to  make  any  progress,  and 
Mr.  Cook  announced  on  Aug.  21  that 
the  Government  would  shortly  appeal 
to  the  country. 

The  provision  of  the  Commonwealth 
constitution  authorizing  the  creation 
of  an  Interstate  Commission  was  put 
into  effect  by  an  act  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Labor  Parliament. 
The  Commission  of  three  members 
created  by  the  Act  combines  the  func- 
tions of  a  tariff  and  a  railway  com- 
mission. It  is  empowered  to  inquire 
into  production,  prices,  exports,  im- 
poi*ts,  wages,  profits,  immigration, 
labor,   and   other    matters   having    a 
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bearing  on  the  operation  of  the  tariff, 
in  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scientific  protection.  The  Com- 
mission has  jurisdiction  also  over  in- 
terstate waters  used  for  either  naviga- 
tion or  irrigation  and  it  is  further 
empowered  to  fix  maximum  rates  for 
any  service  of  common  carriers. 

The  budget  for  1913-14,  presented 
to  Parliament  on  Oct.  2,  estimated  the 
revenue  at  £21,462,000.  Expenditure 
was  estimated  to  absorb  not  only  all 
the  revenue  but  also  the  surplus  of 
£2,653,000  accumulated  from  previous 


Egypt. — ^Lord  Kitchener's  second  re* 
port,  published  late  in  May,  recorded 
continued  prosperity  during  1912.  The 
political  condition  of  Egypt  is  mate- 
rially improved;  party  strife  has  de- 
creased and  the  Legislative  Council 
is  at  last  of  assistiuice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  raising  of  the  Assuan 
Dam  was  completed  in  December, 
1912;  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
new  dam  on  the  White  Nile  40  miles 
above  Khartum  by  which  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  agricultural  lands  of 
Lower  Egypt  may  be  still  further  reg- 
ulated.     Rural    savings    banks    have 


years.    The  chief  increase  in  expendi-   been  established  and  a   new  law  ex 

ture    was    for    defence.      This    item   empts  the  holdings  of  small  farmers 

amounted  to  £6,750,000,  an  increase  of  -        _      - 

£1,400,000  over  the  actual  expenditure 

of  1912;  £1,000,000  was  provided  for 

naval     construction,     £1,500,000     for 

other  naval  purposes,  and  £3,250,000 

for  military  purposes.     In  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1913,  revenue  was 

£21,899,413  and  expenditure  £21,507,- 

863. 

Both  exports  and  imports  showed  a 
small  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  Exports  of  merchandise 
were  valued  at  £68,512,035  compared 
with  £66,602,964  in  1912;  and  imports 
at  £75,746,287,  compared  with  £71,- 
278,986  the  preceding  year.  Imports 
increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
exports,  the  balance  of  trade  in  mer 


from  seizure  for  debt.  Road  building 
has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 
New  resources  are  being  developed  and  ' 
Egypt  exported  crude  petroleum  in 
1912  for  the  first  time.  The  Soudan 
is  now  very  nearly  self-supporting  and 
will  soon  be  producing  cotton  in  large 
quantities.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment decided  during  the  year  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  of  £3,000,000  for  its  fur- 
ther development. 

Sweeping  changes  in  the  parliamen- 
tary system  were  made  by  new  organic 
and  electoral  laws  promulgated  on 
July  21.  The  legislature  under  the 
old  system  consisted  of  •  two  bodies : 
a  Legislative  Council  of  14  perma- 
nent and  16  elected  members;  and  a 
chandise  against  Australia  increased  I  General  Assemblv,  whose  sole  legis- 
from  £4,676,022  in  1912  to  £7,234.252. ;  lative  duty  was  to  approve  new  taxes. 
In  1912  net  exports  of  gold  and  spe-  composed  of  six  Ministers,  the  30 
cie  turned  the  unfavorable  balance  to  |  members  of   the  Legislative  Council, 


a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  £13, 
137,579;  in  1913,  however,  the  net  ex- 
ports of  gold  and  specie  decreased  to 
£5,441,196  leaving  the  total  balance  of 
trade  still  £1,793,056  against  Aus- 
tralia. 

A  board  to  which  the  Common- 
wealth Government  submitted  the 
prize  designs  for  the  new  capital  city 
{A.  T.  5.,  1912,  p.  752)  decided  early 
in  January  against  the  use  of  any  one 
of  them  in  toto.  For  the  central  area 
the  design  of  Mr.  GriflEm  was  broadly 
followed,  but  features  from  several 
of  the  premiated  and  purchased  de- 
signs were  incorporated  in  the  final 
plan.  On  March  12  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  structure  was  laid 
by  Lord  Denham,  the  Governor -Gen- 
eral, and  the  capital  was  formally 
named  "Canberra.** 


and  46  other  elected  members.  These 
two  bodies  are  now  amalgamated  into 
a  Legislative  Assembly  of  89  members, 
of  whom  66  are  elected  on  the  basis 
of  one  representative  for  each  200,000 
of  population,  one-third  retiring  every 
two  vears.  The  svstem  of  election  is 
made  much  more  democratic.  While 
all  elections  are  still  indirect,  the  elec- 
tions in  the  third  degree  are  abolished 
and  the  number  of  electors  is  greatly 
increased,  to  one  for  every  50  inhabi- 
tants. The  system  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, one-third  of  whom  also  retire 
every  two  years,  is  intended  to  secure 
the  representation  of  minorities;  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  population,  the 
Copts,  Bedouins,  merchants,  educa- 
tionists, etc.,  are  thus  guaranteed  a 
specified  repres^itation.  The  grow- 
ing   political    responsibility    of    the 
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Egyptians  is  recognized  by  endowing 
the  Legislative  Assembly  with  the 
means  of  compelling  the  GU)vernment 
to  undertake  a  careful  and  prolonged 
study  of  any  projects  of  laws  which 
do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly. 

India. — The  financial  statement  for 
the  year  1912-13  showed  a  revenue  of 
£86,985,300  and  expenditure  of  £83,- 
623,400.  The  surplus  of  £3,361,900 
again  exceded  that  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate by  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
The  estimates  for  1913-14  show  a  sur- 
plus of  £1,311,200,  with  both  revenue 
and  expenditure  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31  emphasize  the 
remarkable  commercial  prosperity  of 
India.  Imports  increased  from  £92,- 
383,256  in  1912  to  £107,343,902  in 
1913;  and  exports  from  £147,878,013 
to  £161,204,782.  India  is  absorbing 
gold  and  silver  at  an  enormous  and 
increasing  rate.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  precious  metals  was 
£28.731,294  in  1912  and  £34,021,325 
in  1913. 

New  Zealand. — A  change  in  the 
form  of  New  Zealand's  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  Navy  was  effected  by  a 
bill  pased  by  the  lower  house  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  on  Dec.  4.  The 
annual  subsidy  of  $100,000  is  to  be  dis- 
continued. Instead,  New  Zealand  is  to 
train  her  own  personnel  in  a  vessel 
loaned  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Grovernment  proposes  to 
build  a  fast  cruiser  in  Great  Britain 
to  supplement  two  light  cruisers 
placed  in  New  Zealand  waters  by  the 
Admiralty  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. This  ship  and  others  acquired 
by  New  Zealand  will  be  administered 
by  the  colony  in  time  of  •  peace,  but 
will  pass  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Admiralty  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  or  if  otherwise  urgently  re- 
quired. 

Revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31  reached  £11,734,072,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of 
£701,528.  Expenditure  amounted  to 
£11,082,038,  an  increase  of  only  £47,- 
670,  but  the  apparent  surplus  for  the 
year  was  wiped  out  by  the  transfer 
of  £750,000  from  the  revenue  account 
to  the  public  works  account.  The 
public  debet  of  the  Dominion  was  in- 


creased by  £5,706,850  during  the  year; 
the  total'debt  now  exceds  £90,000,000. 
South  Africa. — The  Defense  Act  of 
1912  (A.  r.  B.,  1912,  p.  132)  went 
into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  Its  popularity 
exceded  all  expectations.  The  speech 
from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament on  Jan.  24  announced  that  the 
voluntary  registration  for  military 
service  had  already  placed  at  the  dis- 

{)osal  of  the  Government  a  force  great- 
y  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

The  energies  of  Parliament  during 
the  early  weeks  of  the  session  were 
crippled  by  the  dispute  between  the 
Premier  and  General  Hertzog.  The 
situation  was  discussed  in  a  full  cau- 
cus of  the  Nationalist  party  on 
Feb.  5.  The  party  decided  by  a  large 
majority  to  support  the  Premier,  and 
although  the  Government  suffered  an 
adverse  vote  during  the  session  which 
ended  on  June  16,  the  record  of  legis- 
lation included  acts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  immigration  and  native  owner- 
ship of  land,  the  equalization  of  taxa- 
tion, the  authorization  of  an  extensive 
programme  of  railway  construction, 
and  other  measures  of  importance. 
Racial  antagoilism  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  university,  one  of  the 
chief  items  of  the  Government's  pro- 
gramme, for  which  Sir  Julius  Wern- 
her,  who  died  in  1912,  had  bequeathed 
an  endowment  of  £500,000. 

A  final  effort  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences within  the  Nationalist  party  was 
made  in  the  annual  party  conference 
in  November.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  basis  of  compromise, 
and  General  Hertzog  and  his  followers 
finally  seceded  from  the  party  after 
the  conference  had  approved  the  pol- 
icv  of  the  Government  by  a  vote  of 
131  to  90. 

In  July  the  Grovernment  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  a  serious  labor 
crisis.  Late  in  May  an  insignificant 
dispute  over  a  rearrangement  of  work 
in  one  of  the  Rand  mines  developed 
into  a  strike  of  white  miners  for  rec- 
ognition of  their  union.  For  several 
weeks  the  trouble  was  confined  to  one 
locality.  The  Federation  of  Trades, 
however,  was  known  to  be  laying  plans 
for  a  general  strike  and  at  the  end  of 
June  the  miners  got  out  of  hand  and 
brought  the  whole  movement  prema- 
turely to  a  head.   By  July  3  all  work 
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was  suspended  on  the  Rand  and  the 
railway  workers  were  threatening  to 
strike  in  sympathy  with  the  miners. 
The  Government  drafted  into  the  min- 
ing area  all  the  available  police  and 
called  out  all  the  Imperial  troops  in 
the  colony.  On  July  4  serious  riots  oc- 
curred in  Johannesburg,  in  which  19 
miners  were  killed  and  over  30  seri- 
ously injured,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  city  was  placed  under  mar- 
tial law.  On  the  5th  General  Botha 
persuaded  the  miners  to  accept  a  tem- 
porary agreement  by  which  they 
should  be  reinstated  without  penalty 
whenever  the  mines  were  reopened 
pending  a  Government  inquiry  into 
their  grievances.  After  three  weeks 
of  negotiation  the  mine  operators  of- 
fered substantial  concessions  to  the 
men,  including  the  recognition  of  the 
union  on  certain  conditions,  and 
the  Government  renewed  their  prom- 
ise of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The 
miners,  however,  rejected  the  terms 
on  July  26  and  the  Federation  of 
Labor  again  threatened  to  pro- 
claim a  general  strike  if  the  full 
demands  of  the  men  were  not  con- 
ceded.    The   Government   refused   to 


reconsider  the  demands  of  the  miners 
and  took  the  most  complete  measures 
against  disorder,  even  to  elaborate 
arrangements  for  the  repatriation  of 
the  native  miners  who  had  shown 
signs  of  incipient  revolt.  Public  opin- 
ion was  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  and  as  the  miners  and 
railway  workers  withdrew  their  sup- 
port, the  extremists  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  were  obliged  to  recede  from 
their  position  on  July  31  and  to  aban- 
don the  projected  general  strike. 

The  budget  for  1913-14  estimated 
revenue  at  £15,389,000  and  expendi- 
ture at  £16,419,264;  it  is  proposed  to 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  defi- 
cit by  drawing  on  the  unappropri- 
ated balance  of  the  surplus  of  19 10- 
11,  of  which  some  £677,000  still  re- 
mains. 

Imports  in  1912  were  valued  at 
£39,845,210,  and  exports  at  £61,594,- 
113.  In  1911  the  value  of  imports 
was  £38,035,495,  and  of  exports,  £55,- 
389,353.  Exports  of  mineral  products 
increased  from  £45,268,666  in  1911  to 
£49,367,230  in  1912:  they  included  in 
the  latter  year  £38,342,306  in  gold 
and  £9,153,316  in  diamonds. 


CONTINENTAL    EUROPE 


FRANCE 

The  Presidential  Election. — ^Ray- 
mond Poincar6  was  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic  in  joint  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  Jan.  17,  to  succeed  Armand 
Falli^res  for  the  seven-year  term  be- 
ginning Feb.  18,  1913.  M.  Poincar^'s 
chief  opponents  were  M.  Pams.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  M.  Vaillant,  a 
Socialist  deputy,  M.  Deschanel,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
M.  Ribot.  On  the  first  ballot  M. 
Poincar6  fell  short  of  the  necessary 
majority  by  eight  votes.  On  the  sec- 
ond ballot  the  supporters  of  the  minor 
candidates  transferred  their  votes  to 
the  three  leaders ;  the  final  result  was : 
M.  Poincar4,  483;  M.  Pams,  296;  M. 
Vaillant,  69,  in  a  total  vote  of  859. 
M.  Poincar4'8  election  was  exceeding- 
ly popular  in  spite  of  the  political 
bitterness  excited  by  the  contest.  He 
was  inaugurated  on  Feb.   18. 


The  Briand  Ministry. — M.  Poincard 
resigned  the  Premiership  on  the  day 
following  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  a  few  hours  later  M.  Fal- 
li^res  received  the  collective  resigna- 
tion of  the  entire  Ministry.  A  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  by  Aristide  Bri- 
and, in  which  the  portfolios  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Interior,  M. 
Briand ;  Justice,  Louis  Barthou ;  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Jules  Steeg;  War, 
EugOne  Etienne;  Marine,  Pierre  Bau- 
din;  Foreign  Affairs,  Charles  Jon- 
nart;  Finance,  Louis  Klotz;  Colonies, 
Jean  Moret;  Agriculture,  Fernand 
David ;  Commerce,  Gabriel  Guist*hau ; 
Public  Works,  Jean  Dupuy;  Labor, 
Ren4  Besnard.  The  new  Ministry  met 
the  Chamber  on  Jan.  24  with  a  long 
list  of  legislative  proposals,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  scheme  for 
enabling  trade  unions  to  act  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity.  M.  Briand  subse- 
quently declared  the  adherence  of  his 
Ministry  to  the  essential  features  of 
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the  service  nnd  redemption  of  the  : 

debt  it  proposed  to  levy  certain  sue-,  tional  representation  by  n 
cesBion  duties  and  a  progressive  tax  electoral  quotient.  The  Senate,  as 
on  incomes  above  S2,000.  The  Com-^  noted  above,  accepted  the  principle  of 
mittee  on  Fiscal  Legislation  approved  acratin  lie  Hate  but  rejected  the  pro- 
a  loan  of  $180,000,000  to  cover  the^  vision  for  the  representation  of  mi- 
military  expenditure  but  refused  to  norities.  During  the  second  debate  in 
include  the  cost  of  the  Morocco  ex-^the  Chamber  this  proTision  waa  Te- 
penditure.  They  rejected  also  the  stored  and  the  amended  hill,  passed 
succession  duties  and  recommended^by  a  vote  of  333  to  225,  was  returned 
instead  a  personal  and  annual  tax  on  to  the  Senate,  which  still  remains 
capital,  in  addition  to  the  tax  on  in- i fundamentally  opposed  to  proportion- 
cornea.     In  the  Chamber  the  Govern-    al  represpntation. 

ment  urged  the  immediate  necessity!  Commerce. — France's  foreign  trade 
of  raising  the  full  amount  of  the  in  U'12  showed  a  slight  decrease  In 
proposed  loan  and  insisted  that  theliinports  and  a  somewhat  larger  in- 
new  rentes  should  enjoy  all  the  im-  crease  in  exports  over  the  figures  for 
munities  from  tiixntion  of  the  oM.'lUH.  Imports  were  valued  at  91,534,- 
On  this  latter  point  the  Government  515,208,  compared  with  $1,556,704,904 
was  defeated  on  Dec.  1  hv  a  vote  ofin  1011;  and  exports  at  $1,280,816,- 
21)0  to  205  and  M.  Barthou  at  once  322,  compared  with  $1,172,833,787  the 
placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinct"previous  year.  Imports  from  the 
in  the  hands  of  President  Poincnrf-.  Lnited  States  increased  from  $109,- 
The  Doumer£ue  Ministry,— The  con-"J84,550  to  $168,882,000,  while  export* 
flict  over  the  Electoral  Keform  bill-*"  the  United  States  increased  from 
combined  with  the  fiscal  question  *1"'.683,254  to  $136,283,100. 
made  the  situation  one  of  extreme  dif- , 
Acuity.  M.  Ribot  sjid  M.  Jean  Dnpuy 
refused  the  offer  of  the  Premiership  ■ 
and  the  President  finally  called  upon  xbe  Amy  BUI.— A  large  increase  in 
Senator  Gaston  Doumergue.  a  leader. th^    (-„„,/„  j^fi^^    by   the 

?  J,  H  S"='f ';st?»"l'^"l  P»5ty.  who  ,e„  of  the  „th  of  the  fan  Slav 
formed  the  following  Cnhmrt  on  De^. '',„oy^,„r„t  in  the  East  and  the  devel- 
S:  toreipn  Affairs  M.  Doumerguc ;  „p„ent  „,  French  chauvinism  in  the 
Interior,  Een6  Kenoult;  Justice,  BienlvVest,  was  foreshadowed  in  a  speech  ■ 
veuu  Martm:  Uar  Joseph  ,TB.E„f  ti,^  i,n„^rM  Chancellor  in  Febni- 
Noulens:  Marine.  Ernest  Monis;  Pi--„rv.  The  full  proposals  of  the  Gov 
nance  Joseph  CaiUaux;  Pub  ic  In-  „„„,„,(  were  published  on  March  28. 
struction  Rene  Vivani;  Public  \Vork«.  "ti,..  programme  called  for  an  increase 
Fernand  ]>nv.di  Commerce,  Louis  J.  ;„  ,H.,.ce  strength  of  4,000  officers, 
Malyy:  Coloiiies.  Albert  F.  Lebrun ;  |r,.ooo  noncommissioned,  117,000  pri- 
Agnciilture.  Manrice  Reynaiid;  La  yates  and  27,000  horses,  raising  the 
bor,  Alhi.rt  iletin.  ^,^^^^  strength  of  the  army  in  privates 

The  new  Mraislry  met  the  Chaml.fr  | from  .544,000  to  001.000,  or  from  0.84 

1   Dec.    11.      M.   Caillaux    ilelinitc-ly    ■      -  --  - 

announced    the    postponement   of   the 

loan  and  an  attempt  In  bind  the  Gov-  roeriiiting  of"  about  66.000,  and  in 
"Ulcers  and  non- commissioned  ofHcers 
lo  140,000.  In  addition  to  the  for- 
niiition  of  neiv  units  and  an  increase 

,...,,    .,  in  the  peace  strength  of  the  existins 

but  with  the  undertaking  that  tli.>  est jibli shin ent,  the  bill  proposed  to 
Government  ivi>uld  give  precedence  to  '  frijile  the  war  chest  of  $30,000,000,  to 
national  over  fi.ri'ign  necessities.  I  expend  $52..'>00,000  on  the  defences  of 

Electoral  Reform.— On  Nov.  is  the  the  imstern  frontier,  and  to  strengthen 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  sr.con-l  the  air  fleet  hv  an  expenditure  of 
time  thi'  Electoral  Reform  bill  of  |  $20,000,000  on 'land  equipment  and 
1012.  In  its  original  form  f.l.  Y.  B..  .  Ibe  foundation  of  a  naval  air  fleet  of 
1912,_  p.  1351  the  bill  pro[Hisiii  thi>  j  10  nirsliips  and  50  aeroplanes.  The 
substitution  of  nrrii/iii  rfc  li^le  for  I  recurring  annual  expenditure  involved 
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to   prevent    the   prior    ._ 

of  any  foreign  loon  in  Paris  was  de- 
feated. The  Ministry  secured  a  mn- 
jority  of  161  on  a  vote  of  confidi 


1.02  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
-    '-volving  an  annual  i '" 
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Socialists.  Public  opinion  through-  hold  of  the  Turks  in  Epirus,  while 
out  Germany  was  shocked  by  the  at-  Greek  warships  kept  the  Turkish 
titude  of  the  Government  and  the  fleet  bottled  up  in  the  Dardanelles, 
press  was  practically  unanimous  in  Scutari  was  invested  by  the  whole 
its  condemnation  of  the  defence  of  Montenegrin  army,  reinforced  by  the 
military  prestige  against  obligation  Servian  artillery,  and  Adrianople  was 
to  obey  the  laws.  For  a  few  days  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Bulgarian 
the  fate  of  tlie  Government  was  verj'  and  Servian  forces.  At  Bulair  a 
uncertain.  The  Socialists  demanded  Turkish  force  guarding  the  narrow 
the  resignation  of  the  Imperial  Chan-  entrance  to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula 
cellor  as  an  alternative  to  the  rejec-  was  menaced  by  a  strong  detachment 
tion  of  the  budget.  Although  the  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  The  Turkish 
Chancellor  flatly  refused  to  resign,  army  under  Nazim  Pasha  fac^  an 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Emperor  in  immense  force  of  Bulgarians  under 
ordering  the  transfer  of  the  Zabern  General  Savoff  from  behind  the  Tchat- 
garrison  and  the  punishment  of  its  aldja  lines,  the  last  defense  of  Con- 
principal  offenders  withdrew  the  sup-  stantinople.  In  this  hopeless  situa- 
port  of  the  National  Liberals  and  tion  Turkey  entered  the  peace  nego- 
Radicals  from  the  Socialists  and  pre-  tiations  prepared  to  relinquish  the 
vented  the  threatened  conflict  between  greater  part  of  the  conquests  of  the 
the  Reichstag  and  the  Government.  Allies  as  the  price  of  retaining  a 
Commerce. — The  expansion  of  €rer-  small  remnant  of  her  European  em- 
many's  foreign  trade  continued  at  an  pirc. 

accelerated  rate  during  1912,  both  im-  On   Dec.  23,    1912,  the  Allies  pre- 

ports  and  exports  increasing  by  more  sented  their  territorial  demands.    They 

than  10  per  cent.     Imports  reached  a  involved  the  surrender  of  all  territory 

value  of  $2,674,000,000,  compared  with  west  of  a  line  from  Rodosto  to  Cape 

$2,310,000,000   in    1911;    and  exports  Malatra    with    the   exception    of    the 

a  value  of  $2,239,000,000,  compared  Gallipoli  peninsula,  and  of  the  Turk- 

with  $1,928,000,000  the  previous  year,  ish  islands  in  the  Aegean,  including 

The  United   States  displaced    Russia  Crete,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be 

as   the  lartjest  exporter  to  Germany  specified  bv   the  Powers,   relating  to 

with  $39r)..')00.000  to  her  credit,  com-  the    islands    near   the   mouth   of  the 

pared  with  $319,800,000  in  1911;  ex-  Dardanelles.     In  a  series  of  proposals 

ports  to  the  United  States  increased  Turkey  graduallv  conceded  the  bulk 

from  $150,600,000  in   1911  to  $174,-  of  the  Allies*  demands,  but  insisted 

500.000  in  1912.  on  retaining  the  Aegean  islands  and 

the  town   and  north-eastern  part  of 

TURKEY  ^^^^  vilayet  of  Adrianople.     On  Jan. 

xuAxwxiX  ^  ^YiQ  Allies  demanded  as  a  condition 

The  Balkan  War.— The  position  of  "^^    ^^^    continuance    of    negotiations 

affairs   at  the  close   of   1912   ofl-ered  t^«<^  Turkey  agree  forthwith  to   the 

encouraging   indications   of   an   earlv  relinquishment    of    sovereign    rights, 

settlement  of  the  Balkan  War  (.1.  Y.  ?7^  5^'**^*^'  *^«  «^«>,?°  f  *\«  ^fS^ 

7?..    1912,   pp.    89-93.    142-r>).     Under  J«^^"?^'    ^f,  an   adjustment   of   the 

.,*                 r  Ai            •  ♦•             111  fiontior  of  the  vilavet  of  Adrianople 

the  terms  of  t be  arnn.t.oe  concluded  j^^,^,^^  ^,^^    ^^^.^;  j       ,                 ^ 

on  Dec.  3    1912   the  belligerents,  with  ^.^^^,      ^^^  ^.^^^^j^^^         ,^,  ^^  j^^    ^ 

the  exception  of  Greece,  were  resting  ^^^,^j^    ^^   abandon   sovereign   rights 

on  their  arms,  awaiting  the  outcome  j,^  ^.^^^^  ^„  condition  that  the  Allies 

of  peace  negotiations  begun  in  L<m-  ^^.^„,j  ^^^  demand  the  cession  of  the 

don  on  Dec.  10.  1912.     In  a  canipaijin  ^.^ij^.^  Aegean   Islands,  but  refiwed  to 

of  eight  weeks  the  Allies  had  swept  surrender  the  town  of  Adrianople  on 

the     Turks     from    Albania.     Epirus.  ^]^^y  ground    that    its    possession   was 

^Macedonia   and    the   greater    part   of  ^  essential  to  the  security  of  Constan- 

Thrace.     The  Turks   were  in  posses-  tinople    and    the    Dardanelles.      The 

sion  of  only  Ave  important  positions.  Allies  thereupon  suspended  the  nego- 

The  main   body  of  the  Greek   army,  tiations  and  oj^ened  the  promotion  of 

continued  during  the  armistice  to  ope-  a  settlement  to  the  initiative  of  the 

rate  against  Janina,  the  last  strong-  .  (Jreat   Powers. 
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The  Powere  cm  Jan.  15  present^ci  tc  tioL   o:   AonimoTii*    ni.  me   lefi   hfctik 

the    Porte   a    collective   note    urpinp  o^  tin   ^lATixzL   nn-    i«f;    tht   ffir*^^   oi 

Tnrkev    to  agree   to    the   ceBsiou    of  tii»  tsbt  o:  tii«  ci*;. .  um.  v-i:!.  p^rrfciri 

Adrianople  and  to  leave  K*  the-  dete?-  exeepiionf   o:  uif-  ^eireiif    Isiunds.  t<* 

mination   of  the  Powere  thf  tat4'  of  tn*-  a*»i€rmmutioL  tr.  zxm  Powers    The 

the  Aegean  islands.    Tli^  iindertooi:  Aliiea     imi^flvf^ir     refused     T^    n^-w^pt 

to   safeguard  Musulman   interest-   ii.  tiieKt  cQU'H:^lnn^   a-   h    hfi«if  i:>7  ihe 

Adrianople  and  to  find  a  BolutioL  of  re^mnptioL  nt  peiu-H  Tjepf»i  ifinoTi?..  The 

the  Aegean  queation  which  would  no:  armiPtiw  vii*-  ininu'f:jfiT^\^   fioTi.*»nT<vrt 

menace  the  Becuritv   of  Turkf ^ .   one  anc  iiofitiLtief  vfrt  resuTner.  ^^Tl  »b. 

they  reminded  the  Porte  of  the  irravf  :,.        See  aisc    111.   7 i.fr-iMj /?>»»» «;    Rr- 

peril  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  and  of  lationL. 

the  dependence  of  Turkev  in  the  eveni  Izzei   Pasha.   C'hMf  .'.f  the  iVTH^rj\\ 

of    the    conclusion    of    peace    on    the  Siaff.   was-   appoinror:   0-OTnTn«"n*^ov  in- 

moral   and   material    pupport    of  tiit  Chief  nf  the-  Turki<.h  armios  on  .Irni. 

Powers.    Kiamil  Pasha  and  the  Turk  :;].     The  foree>  at  his  d^sp1^srtl  «\iw 

ish   Cahinet.  while  convinced    of   the  U-red  fiome  50.000  men  in  tho  *>nUi 

futility  of  opj»o«ing  the  will   of  the  jk.H  peninsula  and  itW^^t^O  a1    Vohnt- 

Powers,  hesitated  to  assume  the  eu-  aldia.       I>uring     the     anni-^1i<v     Ihn 

tire    responsihility   of   a    decision    v-  positions  hfld  by  tho  Tuvk*  hnM  hiM«n 

surrender  Adrianople  and  the  Aegean  strengthened  and  their  doft^niiov*  yv 

islands.     Thcj*  soujrht.  therefore,  the  inforced  x^ith  men  and   ninni1i<>n«t  of 

advice  of  a  Grand  Coxmcil,  and   on  war.  hut  the  morale  of  <ho  nvmx   wn^ 

Jan.  22,  their  policy  was  approved  by  impaired  by  politionl  onsmi'l**  liniung 

the   leading  civil,    military    and    re-  the  officers,   and   tho   InrU    nf    mum-y 

ligious    authorities    of    the    Empire.  ■  and  administrative  m»ivi«M«   pH-ilnili-rl 

The  following  day,  while  the  Cabinet  effective    olTen»»ivo    nppinliuMy        Mm 

Bwlgarians.  on  Iho  i>thiM    luitnl    t«M!i 
ooO.OOO  men  in  tho  (h>tit  nml  n  jintrM 
tirtl   r<v4orvo  of  'ioO.oon   f-'iMiMii-   r- 


'1 
was  engaged  in  drafting  a  tentative 

acceptance  of  the  advice  of  the  Pow- 
ers, the  Government  of  Kiamil  Pasha 
was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d'etat 
planned  by  a  group  of  Young  Turk 
politicians'  under  the  leadership  of 
Talaat  Bev  and  executed  bv  Enver 
Bey.  The  conspirators,  supported  by 
a  few  hundred  adherents  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  invaded 
the  council  chamber,  forced  the  resig- 
nation of   Kiamil    Pasha,    and    made 


elusive  of  the  'l.'j.ono  iiltiu'h  n  "l"»|Mf» 
around  AdriiinnpU*.  wkh*  iti  ii  p'l  ni«.ti 
to  assume  th(*  nfrciiuivi'  hi  iinv  'f  Hun. 
(iireetioMM.  Tlir  iiMi'tnuli' •  ■  '.|>' •■  *>, 
them    >viTi«    tc»    iiltii'l'    Mtf     '!. iMij.it 

prninHiihi.     tidin-i-     Mm-     h»,»M I. 

fenHi»H  of  th«'  I  hi  I  »)»♦»»  M' ■■  ■•»■■•  ' '-  • 
the  Kti'HJtH  f(ir  III'-  i«|rfi' 'i*"'" «  >  I  M. 
<ir(*('k    n:ivv    hff'm    '  'rn- «fi»i«i»  .  t  •■       «. 


prisoners  of  the  other  members  of  t he    fon-i*    \\\f   '!•  Iij»«mI'|i'i    • '    • 

Cabinet.     Xazim  Pasha,  Commander- i  i-nfM-i-rilm^*-  Mi»ii  u,*' j.    .  "     • 

in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  Army,  was  |  r»n  Si\\mwt\At  '!»-•,  •»•  -  n-  '  <i  . 
murdered  in  the  only  serious  at tfriipt  phin  ol  « jiri.p!.i;/i(  » »-•  .m-  '  .  i  ' 
to  resist  the  conspirators;  otherwiw    of  Uh   Ijulf/iiiijin  ••»#••  r  •     ' 

the    demonstration     was     praeti^'ully  '  In/rn    'J*  l.:.h.i'i  i  ■    ♦■*'■ 
without  bloodshed.  \*n*i    ol    !'i....«      i.r..      '  ,' 

Mahmud   Shevket    Pa-^ha    wan    pro      'J'Jm-    '\*t*V*     f  **    «•.■■,  ■' 

claimed  Grand  Vizi«'r  l}i«*  Kani*-  fMu      ".f  •■  jiI'.i' .-    .•    »'.  • 

ing    and    on    lb**    24t}i    ''oinpl"»'-'i    :»     •<  ■*    '•'    -•  -♦ 

Cabinet   /see  infra;.     The  r«fvol'j»Jvrj     :/••'*'  ''t  ••- 


A        • 


created    a    mo-t    painf'j)     if  p'l■'"l■.'/■ 
throu;^hout    Ejroj»«r.    JiT.'J    i*    vs.>    V    »•       '• ■• 

diffi'^ulty  that  t.';»-  f/a't-.i<r;  A'    «•'   ^  «■•«  !  ■.€     /,*i    *»*     '»!    'It 

Ttt'T'^lU'l^i    To    V- i  •     f'  •     ••  •      f«*;,  ■     •  •'  f.M  '*'/     n'l.'i'/t     n-t  h 

the  Ti^-"    Oov*'rr. "  * .' *.    *'■    *'■•    •iv-*    "'  ".t    *,*»•■,    .  in.^t    ■i<#<i 

tlifr     Po'' *■,■■•     '^i'.T*'     c*".'j ■*.■*■«■  iiy     *.'i«  '.'fill-  .  »■  ■!  '    '**    -fliti 

a  nil  i-*i  ■'.■*'.     7'*  »■  ?i'**    '•    \f»f.   v^  » t*i  :*■     ',.»•*      »•  ..    '•• 
Pow*r?    '^    J*"-      ■•       *•**    •'/••  ••«<«-»» 
conciliiV.r/       '*.    •-»  r'x  'n   iijk.!  «•*»•' 
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Interior,  Talaat  Bey;  War,  Izzet 
Pasha;  Commerce,  Suleiman  ed  Bus- 
tani;  and  Public  Works,  Osman 
Niziani  Pasha. 


OTHEB   COTJNTBIES 

Austria-Hungary. — A  bill  granting 
a  certain  measure  of  franchise  reform 
was  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  March  8.  TTie 
agitation  lor  universal  suffrage  has 
kept  Hungarian  politics  in  a  state  of 
chaos  for  several  years.  The  new 
law  provides  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  but  it  safe- 
guards in  every  possible  way  the 
dominance  of  the  Magyar  element. 
The  electors  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  who  possess  certain  edu- 
cational qualifications  and  pay  direct 
taxes  of  $8.00,  or  possess  an  equiva- 
lent amoimt  of  land,  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  age  of  24;  for  all  others 
the  qualifications  are,  age  of  30  years, 
five  years  of  Hungarian  citizenship, 
and  one  year's  residence.  Voting  is 
by  word  of  mouth. 

The  Hungarian  Cabinet  headed  by 
Dr.  de  Lukacs  resigned  on  June  4  as 
a  protest  against  the  failure  of  a 
libel  action  brought  by  the  Premier 
early  in  the  year  against  an  Opposi- 
tion deputy  who  had  accused  Dr.  de 
Lukacs  of  the  diversion  of  large  sums 
of  public  money  to  party  uses.  Count 
Tisza,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  made  Premier  on  June 
8.  He  retained  in  his  Cabinet  all 
but  two  members  of  the  preceding 
Ministrv. 

In  October  the  Common  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  de- 
cided upon  an  increase  in  the  yearly 
continjT^ent  of  recruits  for  the  Army 
by  35,000  men,  raising  the  peace  foot- 
ing by  70,000  men  and  involving  an 
addition  to  the  annual  military  bud- 
get of  $30,000,000.  The  Council  also 
approved  the  addition  of  four  Dread- 
noughts to  the  naval  programme.  The 
cost  of  Austria-Hungary's  prepara- 
tions during  the  Balkan  crisis  (see 
III,  International  Relations)  was 
$70,000,000. 

Belgium. — ^An  agitation  of  many 
months  for  a  reform  of  the  franchise 
system  reached  a  climax  in  April  in 
a  general  strike  organized  by  the  So- 
cialist   trade    imions.      The    Belgian 


franchise  is  open  to  all  males  oyer 
25  years  of  age  but  supplementary 
votes  are  granted  for  property  and 
educational  qualifications  which  the 
working  classes  are  generally  unable 
to  meet.  After  the  elections  of  1912, 
which  increased  the  majority  of  the 
Clerical  party  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
134),  the  Socialists  and  Radicals  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting  by  normal  methods  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  general 
demonstration  of  protest.  About  350,- 
000  men,  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  the  mining  industry,  ceased  work 
on  April  14;  the  number  gradually 
increased  to  half  a  million  and  the 
strike  spread  to  other  industries.  At 
the  outset  the  Government  assumed 
an  unyielding  attitude,  but  after  ten 
days  of  peaceful  demonstration,  which 
gave  the  Government  no  opportunity 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  and  the  strike 
was  ended  on  April  24.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  a  commission 
has  been  appointed  to  draft  changes 
in  the  franchise  law  abolishing  plural 
voting  in  provincial  and  communal 
elections. 

The  Government  programme  for  the 
extension  of  military  service  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
May  30.  Instead  of  taking  only  one 
son  per  family,  compulsory  service 
with  the  colors  for  a  period  of  15 
months  is  now  made  general.  The 
peace  strength  of  the  army  is  in- 
creased under  the  new  plan  to  66,0Ql0 
men,  and  the  war  strength  to  340,000. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army  is  estimated  at  $57,000,- 
000,  for  which  a  25-year  loan  is  to 
be  issued.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
military  budget,  estimated  at  $9,400,- 
000,  is  provided  for  by  new  taxes  on 
the  income  from  corporation  securities 
and  foreign  bonds,  automobiles,  mo- 
tion-picture films  and  spirits,  and  in- 
creased succession  and  stamp  duties. 

Greece. — George  I,  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, was  shot  and  killed  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Salonika  on  March  18. 
His  assassin,  one  Alexandre  Skinas, 
a  Greek  of  feeble  intellect,  alleged  no 
motive  for  the  crime  except  the  des- 
peration of  sickness  and  want.  The 
late  King  was  born  in  Copenhagen  on 
Dec.  24,  1845,  the  second  son  of  Chris- 
tian IX,  King  of  Denmark.     He  was 
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elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the 
Greek  Assembly  after  the  deposition 
of  King  Otho  in  1862  and  accepted  the 
tluxme  on  June  6,  1863.  On  Oct.  27, 
1867,  he  married  the  Grand  Duchess 


notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  poor  and  illiterate 
classes. 

Netherlands. — ^The  election  of  a  new 
States-Creneral  in  June  overthrew  the 


Olga  Gonstantinovna  of  Russia.  The  coalition  GoTemment  headed  by  Theo- 
periods  of  tranquillity  in  King  \  dore  Heonskerk  and  definitely  reject- 
George's  long  reign  were  few  and  |  ed  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff 
brief,  but  the  material  and  political  put  forward  by  the  Conservative  Min-, 
progress  of  Greece  was  nevertheless '  istry  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
steady  and  substantial.  In  the  per- ;  budget  of  the  burden  of  the  Dutch 
petual  struggle  for  the  recovery  of  ^  colonies  in  the  East.  Warned  by  the 
Greek  territory  from  Turkey,  Greece  results  of  prerious  by-elections,  the 
gradually  developed  a  national  senti-    Government  strove  to  eliminate  tariff 


ment.  The  conquest  of  the  Greek 
arms  in  the  Balkan  War  were  the 
response  of  a  united  nation  to  Eong 
George's  labors  of  half  a  century  for 


reform  as  an  issue  in  the  campaign 
and  to  concentrate  the  attention  of 
the  electorate  on  their  social  and  edu- 
cational programme.    The  five  Liberal 


the  regeneration  of  his  adopted  coun-   and  Socialist  groups  of  the  Opposition, 
try.  however,  fought  the  campaign  on  the 

Constantine  IX,  eldest  son  of  George  issue  of  free  trade  and  secured  55  of 
I,  was  proclaimed  King  in  Athens  on  ,  the  100  seats  in  the  second  chamber. 
March  19.  The  new  King  was  bom  The  Social  Democrats  more  than  dou- 
in  Athens  on  Aug.  2,  1868,  and  was  '  bled  their  representation,  and  with  18 
married  on  Oct.  27,  1889,  to  Princess  members  obtained  the  balance  of  pow- 
Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  Ger-  er  among  the  radical  parties.  They 
man  Emperor.  As  Crown  Prince  he  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Liber- 
devoted  himself  to  the  Army  and  has  als  in  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet, 
been  for  some  vears  its  commander-in-  The  Queen  thereupon  called  upon  Cort 
chief.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  the  van  der  Linden  to  form  an  extra- 
Greeks  in  the  Balkan  War  are  the  Parliamentary  Cabinet, 
measure  of  his  qualities  as  a  military  PortngaL — The  Cabinet  headed  by 
leader.  Dr.  Duarte  Leite  resigned  on  Jan.  4. 

Italy. — ^The  first  general  election  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Dr. 
under  the  electoral  law  of  1912  was  Aiameida,  leader  of  the  Evolutionists, 
completed  on  Nov.  4.  The  new  law  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  by  the 
introduced  practically  universal  man-  Democratic  leader,  Dr.  Alfonso  Costa, 
hood  suffrage  in  place  of  a  restricted  in  which  the  portfolios  were  distrib- 
franchise  and  increased  the  eloctoru tr:  uted  as  follows:  Interior,  Dr.  Costa; 
from  three  to  eight  millions;  the  fran-  Colonies,  Almeida  Ribeiro;  War,  Pe- 
chise  was  denied  only  to  illiterates  reira  Bastos;  Public  Works,  Antonio 
who  have  not  completed  their  military  Silva;  ^larine,  Freitas  Ribeiro;  For- 
service.  The  law  provided  also  for  eign  Affairs,  Goncalves  Teixeira; 
the  payment  of  Deputies  at  the  rate  Finance,  Maruoco  Sousa;  Justice, 
of  $1,200  per  vear.    The  result  of  the    Paulo  Falcao. 

election  was  the  return  of  the  Giolitti  The  new  Ministry  has  made  sub- 
Govemmait  by  a  majority  of  74  in  the  stantial  progress  toward  the  improve- 
Chamber  over  all  other  parties  com-  ment  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
bined.  The  representation  of  parties  Republic  (.4.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  138). 
in  the  new  Chamber  is  a«i  follows:  The  budget  for  1913-14,  introduced 
Constitutional  Ministerialists,  291;  after  several  revisions  on  Jan.  10, 
Constitutional  Opposition.  22:  Consti-  anticipated  a  deficit  of  $3,435  with 
tutional  Independents.  5:  Catholics,  an  estimated  revenue  of  $75,747,093. 
24:  Radicals,  70:  Republicans,  16;  Administrative  reforms  introduced  by 
Socialist  Reformists.  23:  Socialists  Dr.  Costa  have  made  it  possible  to 
proper,  51:  Svndicalist  Socialists,  3;  finance  the  country  out  of  ordinary 
Independent  Socialists,  3.  The  re-  revenue,  although  e^ — -'litures  on  edu- 
markable  feature  of  the  election  was  [  cation   and    in  '^  have 

the  small  gain  of  the  extremists  and  j  been  materialh  *•''  of 

of  the  democratic  parties  in  gene'-«l, '  the    anticin**  '•• 
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expected  to  show  a  surplus  of  about' 
$4,000,000. 

A  project  for  the  creation  of  a 
large  navy  was  announced  in  May. 
The  immediate  programme  is  to  in- 
clude three  Dreadnought  battleships 
of  about  20,000  tons  displacement,  two 
scout  cruisers,  six  destroyers,  three 
submarines,  and  a  number  of  auxiliary 
craft. 

Supplementary  elections  were  held 
in  37  districts  on  Nov.  16  to  fill  va- 
cancies caused  by  death  and  resigna- 
tion since  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  The  return  of  34  Democrats 
gives  Dr.  Costa's  Government  a  sub- 
stantial majority  over  all  opposition 
parties  combined. 

Russia.— The  budget  for  1913-14, 
published  in  October,  estimated  the 
total  revenue  at  $1,767,500,000,  com- 
pared with  the  estimate  of  $1,625,- 
000,000  for  1912-13.  Ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditure,  which  bal- 
anced the  revenue  in  the  budget  for 
1912-13,  was  estimated  at  $1,779,000,- 
000.  The  free  balance  in  the  Treasury 
will  be  drawn  upon  for  the  deficit 
of  $11,500,000.  Of  the  revenue  nearly 
one-third,  $467,500,000,  is  anticipated 
from  the  liquor  monopoly,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  $50,- 
000,000.  Of  the  expenditure,  $485,- 
000,000  is  assigned  to  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Spain. — The  Liberal  Democratic  co- 
alition Cabinet  of  which  Count  Ro- 
manones  assumed  the  leadership  after 
the  assassination  of  Seflor  Canalejas 
in  November,  1912  (A.  7.  5.,  1912,  p. 
140),  failed  to  support  the  new  Pre- 
mier in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  programme  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  predecessor.  A  crisis  was 
reached  late  in  December,  and  on  the 
31st  the  entire  Cabinet  resigned.  A 
change  of  policy  was  averted  by  the 
action  of  the  King,  who  requested 
Count  Romanones  to  remain  in  office, 
and  the  Premier  immediately  formed 
a    new    coalition   Ministrv   jn    which 


the  portfolios  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Foreign  Affairs,  Navarro  Re- 
verter; Public  Instruction,  Lopez  Mu- 
noz;  War,  General  Luque;  Marine, 
Amalio  Gimeno;  Finance,  Suarez  In- 
clan;  Interior,  Sefior  Alba;  Public 
Works,  Sefior  Villanueva;  and  Jus- 
tice, Sefior  Barroso. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events 
in  the  recent  political  history  of  Spain 
was  a  conference  on  Jan.  14,  between 
the  King  and  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  on  the  subjects  of  social 
reform  and  education.  A  new  spirit 
of  religious  toleration  was  exhibited 
late  in  January  in  a  Royal  order  ex- 
cusing non-Catholic  soldiers  from  at- 
tendance at  mass.  At  the  same  time, 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
interrupted  in  1910  (A.  Y.  B.,  1910, 
p.  81),  were  resumed,  the  Pope  un- 
dertaking to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  new  religious  orders,  the 
original  subject  of  controversy  {ibid., 
1911,  p.  141),  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

The  Cortes  was  reopened  on  May  26 
after  a  recess  of  five  months.  The 
Conservatives  refused  either  to  act  as 
an  opposition  or  to  alternate  with  the 
Liberals  as  a  Government  and  on  May 
30  Count  Romanones  resigned.  At 
the  request  of  the  King  he  resumed 
office  on  June  1  with  the  same  Cabi- 
net. Ten  days  later  Count  Roma- 
nones again  resigned,  and  on  the  14tli 
again  resumed  office  with  three  new 
Alinisters.  On  Oct.  25  the  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Senate  and 
Count  Romanones  withdrew  finally 
from  the  Premiership.  A  new  Min- 
istry was  formed  on  Oct.  27  by  Sefior 
Eduardo  Dato,  in  which  the  portfolios 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Justice, 
Sefior  Ugarte;  Finance,  Count  Bugal- 
lal;  Public  Works  and  Agriculture, 
Marquis  Vadillo;  Interior,  Sanchez 
Guerra ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  Le- 
ma ;  War.  General  Echaque;  Navy, 
Admiral  Miranda;  Instruction,  Sefior 
Borgamin. 


ASIA 

CHINA  lishcd    in   1012    {A.   Y,  B,,   1912,  pp. 

144-7)  was  the  adoption  of  legislation 

The  National  Assembly. — The  chief !  for  the  organization  of  the  National 

service  of  tlie  Advisory  Council  which  i  Assembly.      The    parliament   of    the 

exercised   parliamentary  functions   in    Republic   was   to  consist,   under   this 

the     provisional     Government    estab-   measure,  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
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and  a  few  other  cities,  where  the  reb- 
els made  a  stubborn  stand,  the  revo- 
lutionary organization  collapsed  with 
their  advance.  Nanking,  the  last  con- 
siderable rebel  stronghold,  was  cap- 
tured early  in  September.  The  mur- 
der of  three  Japanese  during  the  un- 
restrained looting  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  indulged  involved  the 
Government  in  difficulties  with  Japan, 
the  issue  of  which  was  an  official  apol- 
ogy, the  payment  of  an  indemnity  and 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

Finance. — ^Little  progress  was  made 
during  the  year  towards  the  solution 
of  the  pressing  financial  problems  of 
the  Republic.  After  several  months 
of  fruitless  negotiation  with  the  Six- 
Power  group  of  bankers,  the  Grovern- 
ment  arranged  an  independent  loan  of 
$60,000,000  with  the  London  firm  of 
Charles  Birch  Crisp  &  Co.,  one-half 
of  which  was  issued  in  September, 
1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp.  94-6).  The 
proceeds  of  this  loan  were  not  imme- 
diately available  and  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  instalment  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  due  on  Jan.  1.  Negotia- 
tions had  been  resumed  meanwhile  with 
the  Six-Power  group,  and  on  Jan.  1 
a  preliminary  agreement  was  reached 
for  a  40-year,  five  per  cent,  loan  of 
$125,000,000,  secured  by  the  salt  ga- 
belle.  In  view  of  this  arrangement 
China  cancelled  for  a  substantial  con- 
sideration the  second  half  of  the  Crisp 
loan  due  in  September,  1913.  The 
Six-Power  group,  however,  became  in- 
volved in  an  international  controversy 
over  the  list  of  foreign  supervisors 
proposed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Early  in  March  the  bankers  proposed 
a  modified  scheme  of  supervision 
wliich  was  reject<»d  by  the  Grovernment 
on  tlie  ground  that  it  had  no  chance 
of  ratification  by  the  newly  elected 
National  Assembly.  Another  inde- 
pendent loan  of  $16,000,000  had  been 
arranged  meanwhile  with  the  Lower 
Austrian  Discount  Co.,  of  Vienna,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  syn- 
dicate on  March  19  (see  III.  Intertui- 
tional  Relatione)  encouraged  the  Crov- 
ernment  to  hope  that  sufficient  funds 
might  be  obtained  from  other  sources 
independent  of  the  international 
group.  The  condition  of  the  European 
money  market  disappointed  these  ex- 


emment  entered  into  a  definite  con- 
tract with  the  Five-Power  group  for 
a  47 -year,  five  per  cent,  loan  of  |l25,- 
000,000  to  be  issued  at  90,  of  which 
China  was  to  receive  84  per  cent. 
Four  representatives  of  the  British, 
Russian,  French  and  German  groups, 
were  appointed  to  supervise  the  col- 
lection of  the  salt  tax,  the  audit  of 
accounts,  and  the  administration  of 
the  loan.  The  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment had  serious  political  conse- 
quences (see  "Politics,"  supra) ;  a 
preliminary  instalment  of  $1,200,000 
^^as  nevertheless  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  Government  on  May  13  and 
the  loan  was  successfully  floated  in  the 
principal  European  capitals  on  May 
21.  Of  the  proceeds  $60,000,000  was 
immediately  applied  to  the  settlement 
of  foreign  "^  debts  and  $10,000,000  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  salt  gabelle; 
there  remained  only  $35,000,000  for 
constructive  purposes  of  the  Republic. 

The  lamentable  financial  condition 
of  the  Republic  was  fully  disclosed  in 
a  budget  produced  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  June  to  cover  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  half-year  were  estimated 
at  $25,668,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture at  $84,000,000.  The  largest  item 
of  revenue,  the  customs  receipts, 
amounting  to  nearly  $15,000,000,  was 
at  once  absorbed  for  the  service  of  the 
foreign  debt.  The  remittances  prom- 
ised by  provinces  had  a  paper  value 
of  $9,000,000,  none  of  which  had  been 
received.  It  thus  appeared  that,  apart 
from  loan  advances,  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  Government  had  been 
less  than  $1,500,000,  while  a  deficit 
of  over  $58,000,000  had  accumulated 
during  the  half  year. 

The  Five-Power  loan  afforded  the 
Government  only  temporary  relief. 
^fost  of  the  proceeds  was  expended  in 
crushing  the  rebellion  in  the  South 
and  in  the  late  Summer  the  Govern- 
ment was  again  in  the  market  for 
accommodations.  Early  in  September 
the  Lower  Austrian  Discount  Co.,  ar- 
ranged a  further  issue  of  $6,000,000 
four  year,  four  per  cent.  Treasury 
bonds  st^cured  by  the  duties  on  the 
transfer  of  real  property.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Five-Power  group  was  again 
in  consultation  with  the  Government 
in  the  effort  to  discover  a  basis  for 


peotations  and  on  April  26  the  Gov- 1  the  negotiation  of  a  new  loan. 
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i  Hara;  Edu- 

Communtca- 

}  new  Cabinet 

i  work  of  re- 


I   Minister   of   War  of 


General  Kuaunoae,  an  opponent  of  the 

militarist  policy  of  the  Ghoahiu  elan. 

bud^  for   1013-14, 

third  time  on  the 

Diet  on  Feb.  27,  bal- 

and    expenditure    at 

an   increase  of   $2,400,- 

000  over  the  estimates  of  the  preced- 

tax  through 
expected    to 
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VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT,  1908  AND  1912 


Note.— In  1908  there  nete  cast  for  Deba  (Socialist).  420.SZO  votas;  for  Cbafin  (Prohibi- 
tion), 252.633;  for  Hiagen  (Independence  League).  83,502:  far  Watson  (PopuUst),  28.131;  fat 
Gilihaus  (Socialist-Labor),  13,835.  In  1912  there  were  cast  tor  Chafin  (Prohibitionln),  208,628 
votes;  (or  Reimer  (Socialist-Labor),  20.079.  The  total  vote  in  190S  was  14,887,133:  in  1919, 
1G,03I,1S9;  these  fiEures  do  not  include  blank  or  void  ballots  or  scatteHng  vats*  lol  namea  not 
appearing  on  any  electoral  ticket. 
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reversal  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Chi- 
nese loan  (see  I,  American  History;  and 
III,  International  Relatione).  Mr.  Os- 
borne, whose  nomination  was  confirmed 
on  April  21,  was  Governor  of  Wyoming 
1893-97  and  Representative  in  Congress 
1897-99. 

Second  Aaeistant  Secretary. — Alvey 
A.  Adee,  D.  C.     $4,500. 

Third   Assistant   Secretary. —  

.     $4,500. 

Dudley  Field  Malone  (N.  Y.)  was 
appointed  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1913,  succeeding  Chandler 
Hale  (Me.),  resigned.  He  was  con- 
firmed on  Nov.   13  as  Collector  of  Cus- 

Uis  successor  has 


Consular    Service. — 
Y.     $4,500. 
Bassett    Moore,    N. 


toms  at  New  York, 
not  been  appointed. 

Director    of   the 
Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N. 

Counselor. — John 
Y.     $0,000. 

Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  professor  of 
international  law  at  Columoia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  confirmed  on  April  21, 
succeeding  Chandler  P.  Anderson  (N. 
Y  )    reslcmed 

'  Solicitor.— Joseph  W.  Folk,  Mo.     $5,- 
000. 

Mr.  Folk  was  Governor  of  Missouri, 
1905-9.  He  was  confirmed  on  Sept.  22, 
succeeding  Joshua  R.  Clark  (Utah),  who 
resigned   March   4. 

Bureau  of  Accounts. — Chief,  William 
McNelr.     $2,300. 

Mr.  McNeIr  was  appointed  In  1913, 
succeeding  Thomas  Morrison,  resigned. 

Bureau  of  Appointments. — Chief,  M. 
M.  Shand.  N.  J.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Citizenship. — Chief.  Rich- 
ard  W.    Flournoy.    Jr.,    Md.     $2,100. 

Consular  Bureau. — Chief,  Herbert  C. 
Hengstler,   Ohio.     $2,250. 

Diplomatic  Bureau. — Chief,  Sydney 
Y.  Smith.  D.  C.     $2,250. 

Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives. — 
Chief.  John  R.  Buck,  Me.     $2,100. 

Bureau  of  Rolls  and  lAhrary. — Chief. 
John  A.  Tonner,  O.     $2,100. 

Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs. 
— Chief,  Boaz  W.  Long.     $4,500. 

Mr.  Long  was  appofntod  in  1913.  suc- 
ceeding Wm.  T.   S.  Doyle,   reslgnod. 

Division  of  Far-Eastern  Affairs. — 
Chief.  Hansford  S.  Miller.  N.  Y.     $4,500. 

Division  of  7^  ear-East  em  Affairs. — 
Asst.   Chief,  Albert  II.  Putney.     $2,500 

Mr.    Putney    was    appointed 
the  offlco  being  vacant. 

Division      of      Information. 
John    IT.    James.     $3,000. 

Mr.    James    was    appolntod    in    1913 
succeeding   Swolton   L.    Brown,    resigned 


In    1913, 
—   Chief. 


Treasury  Department 

Secretary   of  the   Treasury. — \yill- 
iam  Gibbs  McAdoo    (X.  Y.)    took  the 
oath    of    ofTico    as    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  on  March  0,   1013,  succeed-' 
ing  Franklin  MacVcagh   (111.). 

William  (JIbbs  McAdoo  was  born  near 
Marietta,  Oa.,  Oct.  31,  1803.  lie  en- 
tered the  T^'nlversity  of  Tennessee,  but 
left  In  1882,  at  th(>  end  of  his  junior 
year,  to  become  deputy  clerk  of  the 
IT.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division,  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee. 


He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885, 
and  practiced  law  in  Chattanooga  until 
his  removal  to  New  York  in  1892.  Here 
he  formed  with  Wm.  McAdoo  a  part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  law  under 
the  firm  name  of  McAdoo  and  Mc- 
Adoo,  which   subsisted   until   1908.     In 

1902  Mr.  McAdoo  organized  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  constructed  under  the  Hud- 
son River  between  New  York  and  Jersey 
City  the  tunnel  system  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Railroad  Co.  Of  the  latter  company  he 
was    president    from    its    formation    in 

1903  to  his  retirement  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  in  1913.  Mr.  McAdoo  was  one 
of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Mr.  Wilson 
for  the  Presidency,  and,  as  actinar 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  took  a  veir  nrominent  part 
In   the  campaign  of  1912. 

Charged  with  management  of  the 
national  finances.  He  prepares  plana 
for  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
support  of  the  public  credit;  super- 
intends collection  of  the  revfenue; 
grants  warrants  for  all  moneys  paid 
from  and  into  the  Treasury;  con- 
trols construction  of  public  build- 
ings; coinage  and  printing  of  money; 
and  the  administration  of  the  life- 
saving,  revenue  cutter,  and  the  pub- 
lic health  service. 

Assistant  Secretaries. — Charles  S. 
ilamlln,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  customs : 
John  Skelton  Williams,  Va.,  in  charge 
of  flsoal  bureaus:  Byron  R.  Newton,  N. 
1..  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
miscellaneous.     $5,000  each. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Cleveland's  second 
term :  he  was  confirmed  July  28,  suc- 
eeedlng  James  P.  Curtis  (Mass.),  re- 
signed Aug.  1.  Mr.  Williams,  a  promi- 
nent banker  of  Richmond.  Va.,  was  con- 
firmed March  17,  succeeding  Robert  O. 
Hal  ley,  D.  C,  resigned.  Mr.  Newton, 
formerly  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo, was  confirmed  Sept.  29,  succeed- 
ing Sherman  P.  Allen  (Vt.),  resigned. 

Supcrvisina  Architect. — Oscar  Wen- 
deroth,  $0,000.  Charged  with  superin- 
tending the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  buildings. 

Enfiraving  and  Printing. — Chief  of 
Bureau.  Joseph  l^.  Ralph.  111..  $6,000. 
Produces  all  the  securities  and  similar 
work  of  the  Government  printed  from 
steel   plates. 

i^ecret  8ervi<:e. — Chief  William  J. 
Flynn,  New  York.  $4,000.  Charged 
with  detection  of  counterfeiting,  and 
similar  frauds  on  the  Government. 

(om  pi  roller  of  the  Treasury. — <}eorise 
v..  Downey.  Ind.  $6,000.  Construes  the 
laws  relating  to  appropriations  and 
methods  of  rendering  and  stating  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Downey  was  confirmed  May  6, 
succeeding  Robert  J.  Tracewell  (Ind.), 
resigned. 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States.— ^ 
John    Burke.    X.    D.     $8,000.      Charged 


with    the    receipt    and    disbursement   of 
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ment  was  a  Representative  from  West 
Virginia ;  he  was  confirmed  July  28, 
succeeding  William  M.  Bullitt  (Ky.). 
resifirued 

Assistant  to  the  Attomey-Oeneral. — 
George  Carroll  Todd,  N.  Y.  $7,000. 
Charged  with  matters  arising  under  the 
federal  anti-trust  and  interstate  com- 
merce   laws. 

Mr.  Todd  was  confirmed  Aug.  4,  suc- 
ceeding James  A.  Fowler  (Tenn.),  re- 
signed. 

Assistant  Attomeys-Oeneral. — There 
are  seven  Assistant  Attorneys-General ; 
salary  $5,000  each. 

Post  Officje  Depabtment 

Postmaster-General. — Albert  Sidney 
Burleson,  Tex.,  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  Postmaster-General  on  March  6, 
1913,  succeeding  Frank  Harris  Hitch- 
cock  (Mass.)* 

Albert  Sidney  Burleson  was  born  in 
San  Marcos,  Texas,  June  7,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Baylor 
University,  and  the  University  of  Tex- 
as, and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884. 
From  1885  to  1890  he  served  as  assist- 
ant city  attorney  of  Austin,  Texas,  and 
from  1891  to  1898  as  attorney  of  the 
twenty-sixth  Judicial  district.  In  1899 
Mr.  Burleson  entered  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  Ninth  District  of  Texas  in 
the  55th  and  56th  Congresses  (1899- 
1903),  and  the  Tenth  District  in  the 
57th  to  62d  Congresses  (1903-1913).  He 
was  reelected  in  November,  1912,  for 
his  eighth  consecutive  term,  but  re- 
signed to  enter  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Bur- 
leson's most  distinguished  services  in 
Congress  were  in  connection  with  the 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
on  Appropriations. 

Has  direction  and  management  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral. — 
Daniel  C.  Roper.  S.  C.  Charged  with 
postmasters'  appointments ;  salaries  and 
allowance :  city  delivery  service. 

Mr.  Roper  was  confirmed  March  13, 
succeeding  Charles  P.  Grandfield  (Mo.), 
resigned. 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral.— Joseph  Stewart,  Mo.  $5,000. 
Charged  with  railway  adjustments, 
miscellaneous  transportation.  foreign 
mails,  railway  mall  service.  Inspection, 
equipment. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Oeneral. 
— Alexander  M.  Dockery.  Mo.  $5,000. 
Charged  with  financial  system,  stamps, 
money  orders,  registered  malls,  classifi- 
cation of  domestic  mail  matter,  redemp- 
tion,  postal    savings. 

Mr.  Dockery  was  confirmed  March 
13.  succeeding  James  J.  Brltt  (N.  C), 
resigned. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
— James  I.  Blakslee,  Pa.  $5,000. 
Charged  with  rural  mails,  supplies,  dead 
letters,  post  route  maps. 

Mr.  Blakslee  was  confirmed  March  13, 
suceeeding  P.  V.  DeGraw  (Pa.),  re- 
signed. 
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Navy  Depabtmbnt 

Secretary  of  Navy. — Josephus  Dan- 
iels, N.  C,  tools  the  oath  oi  office  on 
March  5,  1913,  succeeding  George  von 
Lengerke  Meyer  (Mass.)* 

Josephus  Daniels  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  May  18,  1862.  After 
graduation  from  the  Wilson,  N.  C,  Col- 
legiate Institute,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1885,  but 
never  practiced.  Mr.  Daniels  began 
editorial  work  in  1880  as  editor  of  the 
Wilson  Advance,  and  five  years  later 
became  editor  of  the  State  Chronicle  of 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  In  1893,  under  Cleve- 
land's second  administration,  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  but  resigned  in 
1895  to  reenter  the  newspaper  field  as 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Netoa 
and  Observer,  with  which  he  had  effect- 
ed, the  previous  year,  a  consolidation 
of  the  State  Chronicle  and  the  North 
Carolinian.  Under  his  direction  the 
News  and  Observer  has  become  one  of 
the  most  Infiuentiai  Democratic  organs 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Daniels  has  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  on  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  sixteen 
vears,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
In  every  presidential  campaign  since 
1890.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  In  1912  directed  the  pub- 
licity work  of  the  Democratic  campaign. 

Charged  with  direction  of  the  Navy 
and  superintendence  of  constniction, 
equipment,  and  employment  of  ves- 
sels of  war. 

Assistant  Secretary. — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,   N.   Y.     $5,000. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate :  he  was  confirmed 
March  17,  succeeding  Beekman  Winthrop 
(N.   Y.),   resigned. 

General  Board  of  the  Navy. — ^The 
(ienoral  Board  is  advisory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Is  composed  of 
the  following  ofllcers : 

Admiral  of  the  Navy,  George  Dewey, 
president  ;  Rcar-Adm.,  C.  E.  Vreeland ; 
Kear-Adm.,  W.  H.  H.  Sou ther land ; 
Rear-Adm.,  A.  M.  Knight,  president, 
Naval  War  College;  Rear-Adm.,  B.  A. 
Fiske:  ('apt.  A.  G.  Wlnterhalter :  Capt. 
T.  S.  Rodgers ;  Capt.  H.  S.  Knapp ; 
Capt.  John  Hood ;  Capt.  W.  R.  Shoe- 
maker ;  Commander  E.  H.  Campbell,  sec- 
retary. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. — Chief, 
Civil  Engineer  II.  R.  Stanford.  $6,000. 
Charged  with  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  docks  and  naval  build- 
ings. 

ffureau  of  Navigation. — Chief,  Rear- 
Adm.  Victor  Blue.  $6,000.  Chai^red 
with  the  education  and  supervision  of 
line  officers  and  of  enlisted  men. 

Admiral  Blue  succeeded  Rear-Adm. 
Philip  Andrews  In  1913. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. — Chief,  Rear- 
Adm.  Joseph  Strauss.  $8,000.  Charged 
with  supervision  of  the  Torpedo  Btap 
tion.  magazines  on  shore,  and  with  tbt 
o 
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mannfictorc  of  ezpIosiTes,  arms  and 
eqaipmeiit. 

Adm.  Stimaas  mieeeeded  Rcar-Adm. 
X.  C.  Twlnlnc  In  1913. 

Bureau  of  CcmatrucHou  and  RepQir. — 
Chief  Constmetor,  Sldianl  M.  Watt. 
$6.0Ui>.  Chazsed  wttli  tbe  desifn.  con- 
stmction.  care,  and  repair  of  snipL 

Bureau  of  Steam  Eugiueerimg. — En^i- 
necr-ln-Chiet  Rear-Adm.  Robert  S.  Grif- 
fin. «6.00a  Cliarse<l  viib  desi«S2a«: 
boildln^  and  repairing  steam  cathln^rr 
for  naTal  ships. 

Adm.  Grimn  meeeedfd  Rear-Ads. 
Hutch  I.  Cone  in  1913. 

Bureau  of  SuppUe*  aud  AccfiruuU. — 
rajmaster-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Cowi*-. 
$6,000.  Charged  with  the  rapplj  of 
funds  for  dislwrsin;  officers,  ar^d  iLe 
porchase  of  all  naral  supplies 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surg  fry. — 
Sargeon-GeneraL  •Tharle*  F.  .Stj***. 
$6,000.  Control  of  naval  h>*pi-.al*  *r.4 
hospital  ships. 

Judoe-AdroraU-Oenenl. — Car.-  Bid.-rj 
McLean.  *5.000.  Charged  wi:L  *-:;►-.-- 
Tislon  of  ai:  legal  asperts  of  lir  N»tt 
Uepartment.  Solid  Tor.  Grai*:^  Ezrr- 
ton.     $4.0'^.  ^  ^    , 

Capt.  McLean  *T3>^>?*d«i  •  »;••  R  r-^r: 
I^  Rnswll  in  1&13.  Mr.  Egrr::::  f.::- 
ceeded    Henrj   M.    Bestir r. 

jranihp  Cor>*. — Con-.t'dant-  Mt;:.r- 
G*-n.  William  P.  Blddlr.     S*  •>» 

Depabtme-vt  or  the  iTjEsroa 

Secretary  of  tlie  Intexiar. — Frank- 
lin Knight  Lane.  CaL.  v>  k  :be  oaii 
of  offiw  as  S«rrrtarT  -f  t\e  I-t^r:-,r 
on  March  5.  IS"  13.  sa :-:-**•: li.z  Walter 
Li»wrie  Fi«ber     III-  . 


Frank:!s  K-:g*:  La^r  »t'  -...-r  ir. 
Prince  Cdvard  I*:a*d  var-tla  J.:? 
1.V  1*^^-  t"i  rf-celr-d  jii^  -i::-A-:'.-  :l 
«'a:«fv.Tiia.  wli-.ier  LI*  ;*r*::."«  re=i..-r-i 
wh-a  h-  wa*  a  '.i::.d  H<r  w^l-  yrti, 
at*<l  fr>3i  'ii*  rr;T-r*;"T  .f  •  tj/rr-.t 
in  l^***/  aiid  OS.  i>  fi-U-::-^  "-.  'l- 
liar  'hr-^  T**r5  lavr  v-rtL  *ir:  :  rt  - 
ti«i.  of  law  ir  ?ia:L  Frti..:^-:  Fr  ~ 
l^f*7  •■>  15»^»£  iir  Tt*  ?.r;»  rt*!:  i  . -i- 
«*:  f'f  Saa  Frar. ::---:.  I-  I'* 'J  ?r- 
ija.z.^  wsi  tie  I^~  •  rt'l:  ■ti.-.it''  f  r 
•  ;«:.r<-rt   r  'f  «.a    f  .-T..i    Li:i  i  j-t-  .t'-T 

l*la:-:r-  f.r  V    S    ."^la'   r       •:*   -set*  •'- 
TrftiL*-4  a  2.*=.*.'*-r  : f  *^'  r-"*--r-"t"'  •"   :z.- 
ni„-^.-^    '"'■■cnl**:'.  1    ":t    **r--ii-=-:.*    K  •■ — : 
T.;:    :=.    !>»:;     a-i    f--:i    ."a-     !"      !'-: 

D-t.  a?- -4  tf  :"*  'Lt.'.rz.i.'L. 

Char?e-i  witi  patr^rt-.  r-er.*!":::*- 
j-'j'lic  lar.i*  =r.:  :^r"f>.  'r-:":^Ti.n. 
I n i i a r.  £?£>-.  *-  1  >^  ?i !  •" r:  e;.  s.  r *r?- 
lairia:;''ii  ■■  f  ari:  ".sl->.  a-i  r-.i^e*. 

Fi»»T  J*'--'*:r-  .-'--••r*'^ — Az.'irit'ii 
A.  Jv-r.-*.   >■    M      I-.  ■•■■■ 

r***J:i-r   .**—'::'     .tltti*      i:.    .    r*'-lzT.«-4 


_,  ^  _  Fr-jd  I^ueu  /.V  I#  ;,  re- 
sigr^ed 

fareat  0<^«- — ^;-.=.=.:Mi'>6er.  7V/mas 
Ewirg:  N.  y.  fC.'^y>.  AdOiibiAtraMiyn 
of  Tbe  r<a>s.t  Uw*  ar.d  ^-Js^rrUWfi  of 
the  rrgisT-ratioi  'yj   rr*/i*-cAfk». 

Mr.  .*:-»:ijr  was  'r/tiraw^  i'j,/  10. 
8::cce*4;ig  Edward  h.  M'y^re  'MJ'.b,;, 
rt*:j5T«'=d_ 

!vrd  M  .'»*:-jar*o*.'.  '^/i.v  n'f  *MMt.  **»j- 
perrlsi'-.i  of  ai;-d:'a-:'>s.  of  'r^Jms  arlv 
'-^  ::r.4er  la**   grai*.!.^^  Aru,jr  or  .Nary 

Mr.    j?a:*z?a*>^r    ita*    '/>s.SrK.*4    Ma/ 

•7.   .   rr«>:gi.r^ 

ifik'-fflii  o*  IndiKtn  A^air^.—  -^'.ovui:s\%- 
^i-.z.'-T.  '.a-v  .S%.  *.  7*x.  15 '//i  Has 
'.:_trz*  '-f  •!.*:  li-iJts.  Tl'^rt  of  t*** 
kz-'l-^    S-^'et      *i'--»:ie   of   A^a^Jea. 

Mr.  ?sr.:%  wa*  o-.,Li.-r:*d  J-r.*  2.  'r-e 
o*-'  iad  Vre^   Ta-'ar.'   *,i'*r  35>J2 

B%''»jz%  0*  L'iuiT.ctio^  — '. ox s:. *•>>«.* f. 
.^L- t-^^r  P  •Jtr*'.::  Teti  %T,(0jf). 
•' :■!.*<•»  -•**. !%"::'■%  aid  gesieral  liforsui' 
- .  .1.  r i-ra r  i: •  ?  *-l  ::'*•, vc.  :  la*  '  :jkr re  of 
:i.'  ».'.i '••..•  f',r  lA'.T*  AJa^ca.'.  'r.;.df*ti  : 
a^d  t'f-:-l''*'r«  *:,*  *-idow.~»^.r  f'jf«4 
f.r  ti:  .-.-::.:-.•*.  ''.,,>ar«--  a:-*;  K»«r/j:-a/j- 
i-.a:  ar-- 

O  '-  :  '^  :  c :  .r  fc  •-  ■ '  V  —  lA  re — or  '^'^ rge 
•' •- >  >  «':  ■  r-  M e  «•;  '//.•  « Viia  r g»4  w I ♦  h 
'.a.-*.'. t::- 1  -.f  *i.r  p-o.l'.  .aidt  ar»d 
-ran. La*.  -  of  'z.^  z^.-.'^-"  ••mrT'ir*, 
~:--.-a.  ,'—.'.-,-•'*-»  aid  *ie  — li.*'ai  pTf^- 
....     .#  -'i.  »**'•*    ^ '.••  > ■ ' 

/'* '  >; »  c ?  Ofi    h'TT—i/*  — I-f-r*" •  0 r.   Fred- 

-.-:  £  H.  >'»-::     it..>v>     ^-.trr^i  wi»h 

*:--    --rrr'.   : '.'»'*.•-:'.'*.'- 1.   a^d   o;;*ra*Ion 
•f  •'.-  re''la=.a-:'.i  aid  :rr-ra-:oi  work* 
-    I -id  '-a*.*-*-    t-*io.-:»>d  -./   'ie  arr  of 
•    1-   -7     I'-^.fJ 

'^J/;t>> — :f:r*-"'r  Jo«-*'pb 
_  V  .'  *';'»V'  7/  proxo**- 
--.-  -iLiir  ;!:^:-'^  '  ''re  T  i,!**^ 
**i'--  '.'.'^'-r  '.'-*  *af-tT  '.f  niL'-r*.  aid 
<:.■:.    I -•--■■.•;   1    ••    *:.-   *:Mf=:-r.:   of  or*^ 

i--      ■•«     -.^     •'    *■•»-'     '■•  '  T-** 


.^%.  "CH 


0' 


--  -    —  »-» 


Cjt    Ta-2iai.    N^t         _  

wl'h    'Le    •-rrrT.    ~aiar'r:**it   aid   d:«- 
po*!*:'-!  of  -ii*  ;.-•  1^  -aid«_ 

Mr     Ta::=Ai    was    "Oil.-ri-d   Jr»ne 


rretATT     of    Agrirslfare. — David 

Fra^Li:!:-  H-.-:*v.n.  M:..  :■-•'«:  t:.e  'ath 

-I ■     " -  ^ 

r-t-.^   FrLicl.L    7:   -i-i   ^a-^  :■  ri    \z. 

i:    -r  .-      V      ...      Ft-      :7.    >'>^,.       Af.r 

rrffit'.'*    fr  n  S-tr.  'ar'.iia  *    •.  *-:' 

i  I"*"  tii  a  j-Ar  £•  rr*i-a-.--  *r-i-i' 

—  -  -  .—       C—      .  — ...       .£..«    .£«,-^      ..J  ..K  . 

.r.--. — :  i.     hr     "ara*     fr     "ir**     j«ar- 
!*••  ''I     i-r»=-r:r.:'rd-i:    ■*.   ' .i-  *'V.  •''.* 
f  '•^ir-air. -rr.   >.   0.     Tl-  j'ar*   I'^'M- 
-•'*4    Mr.    H--:  i    *p*i:     :i    rrad::a** 
^T.tj    11    ;-::-;  al    ^r.fz.c*     :i    Harrard 
■"i:-'r-::T.  r'=^-'Ir:i^  The  d*^?*!-  if  A.M. 
ii   :•!:<:      He  t-^ :a=:e  ad.'::ac:  rr-f^sa^'r 
'-'.    --.■■*'    *  >i  ^   :i  :*:•■•  ri;T^r*:*T   r.f 
T*ra«    :-    1>S»4.    a**-..;*:^    rr:-f*«v.r    In 
:*!-7     aid    rr  f->?^  r   ii    IS^V'.    aad   wa* 
^  r^-*d    d^ai    .:f    th*    farulrr    in    1*^. 
Mr.     n-iSTTi     lefT     t*--     T--iTe.-*lTT    of 
T-ia«    Ii    \^fl  T'*  •*3d*nt  of 

the  Arricrilniral  -^  Col' 

'■f  T-xa*.   *'Ut  -  **Mi 
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rBltr'and  the  UDryerBlty  ot    veBtlgati 
wiHconsm.  mal    Uf< 

Exercisea  supervision  over  agricul- 
tural industry,  experiment  stations, 
quarantine  stationa  for  imported 
cattle,  inspection  of  foods  and  druga, 
national  forest  reservea,  and  inter- 
state game  lawa.  risigned'' 


I   of    Biotosiical    Siiro 

,  Uenshaw.  Mass.     ( 

i  cbe  economfc  celatl 

Cbargei]    with    enf 


Balloway, 
Mr.    Gt 


Mo.     tG.OI 


K.  —  Beverly 
>   conflrmed    March 


,  auweedlng  Willett  M.  Hays  (Minn., 
resigned;  at  tbe  time  of  bU  appolot 
menc    he    was   Chief    of    the    Bureau    o 


Bureau  of  S(a(l»l'ic»,— Chief.  Leon  M. 
Ealabrook.  13,000.  Collects  and  collatea 
agricultural  Btatlatlcs  and  Issues  crop  re- 

Victor  H.  Olmsted  vas  suspended  as 

Chief   of    the   Bureau   on   Jane   18   tor 

preserve  discipline,  and  later 

of  Experiment  BtaUont. — Dlrec- 
C.  True,  Conn.  (4,000.  Antbor- 
promote  the  Interests  of  agrlcal- 
-al  ediicatlon  and  Investigation, 
Om^e  of  Public  iioads. ^Director, 
^an  W.  t'aee.  Mass.  13,000.  Charged 
Ih    InveHtlgatlng    road    maklnp,    — * 


lied 


-Chief,    Charles 


Informallon     regard 


r    of    weather    foi 


31.      Immedlatelj    after    his 
charges    were    filed    with    tbi 
of  Agriculture    that   the    emj 
funds   of    the    Bureau    had   been   improp 
usca     to     promote     Prof.     Moore^ 
■     ment  as   Secretar: 


i!^barged   wlcb    lems  of  road  d 

Depabtmest  of   Commkboe 

Secretary    of    Commerce.— William 

~   '"eld,  N,  Y„  toolt  the  oath  of 

Secretary    of   Commerce   on 

luu    March    b.    1913,    succeeding    Charles 

f^    Nagel   (Mo.). 


for 


npalgn    for  aj 
Agriculture, 

■Bldcnl  Wilson  on  April  lu  summarllj 
lovcd  him,  Mr,  Marvin,  who  has 
«  chief  of  the  Instrument  division 
er   SO   years,    was   conQrmed   Jul; 


nm  Con  Itedfield  was  born  In  Al- 
;.  v..  Jube  IS.  1858.  He  was  edu- 
II  Lbc  public  schools  of  Pltisfleld, 


BureaM  of  Animal  Induitry. — Chief. 
A.  D.  Melvln.  111.  IS, 000.  Conducts 
Inspection  at  animals  and  meat  food 
products  ;  Investigates  communicable  dis- 
eases and  their  prevention,  and  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  animals. 

Bureau  of  PlanI  /nduntrK.— Chief. 
William  A.  Taylor.  (5,000.  Charged 
wllb  the  Improvement  of  crops  by 
breeding  and  selection,  and  the  Intro- 
dncllon  of  new  plants  and  seeds  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  'faylor,  formerly  Assistant  Chief 
of  lbc  Bureau,  succeeded  Beverly  T. 
Galloway,  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 

Forett  Sere  loe.— Chief,  Henry  S. 
Graves.  15,000.  Cbarged  with  the 
ad  minis  I  ration  of  the  national  forests, 
the  investigation  of  forest  problems 
and  encouragement  ot  protecting  grow- 

Bureau  of  Okemlstrv. — Chemist  and 
Chief.  Carl  L  Alsberg.  (5.000.  Charged 
with   [be  analysis  ot  agrleuUural  prod- 


□   of  fooda  and  drugs. 


tigaling  Balls 

mate  and  organic  life. 

r, -^  Bntomolopu- — Chief.  L.  ( 


In  18TT  Mr.  Beddeld  removed  to 
Vorli,  and  six  years  later  to  Brook- 
Kherc  hp  engaged  In  the  manufae- 

-"    ---'    ,    tools, 

.. I.  Win- 
Mr.   Ued  field   haa 


(be  Warp  Twistlng-In 
and  ot  president  of  tl 


niid  venlllaliug 


party,  hut  war  elected  to  lae  ona  i.;on- 
grcsa  (1011-131  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  New  York  as  cnndldnte  of  the  Dcmo- 
criillc  and  Independence  League  parties. 

Charged  with  promoting  commerce, 
mininf!:.  m ami fac luring,  shipping,  fish- 
eries, and  transportation. 

This  Department  ia  the  larger  of 
the  two  into  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  divided  by 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1913,  creating  a 


Howard.    N.  Y.      (4.000.      Charged   with    npnarlmeTit   of  T.aW    (spp  intra    anil 
dissemination   of  Information   regarfing    Li^pariment.  oii^aoor   (see  injra,  ana 


Hiatory ) . 
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sioner  of  Labor  expired  Feb.  1,  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Taft  but  failed 
of   confirmation.     He    was   again   reap- 

Sointed  by  President  WilsOn  and  con- 
rmed  on  May  1.  A  few  days  later  he 
resigned  to  enter  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.  in  charge  of  the  labor 
department.  Mr.  Meeker,  confirmed  Aug. 
11,  was  formerly  professor  of  political 
economy  in   Princeton  University. 

Children's  Bureau. — Chief,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop.  111.  $5,000.  Charged  with  the 
investigation  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life. 

Independent  Bubeaus  and  Insttttj- 

TIONS 

Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Secretary, 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  $7,500.  Estab- 
lished 1846,  under  the  terms  of  James 
Smithson's  will,  for  the  ''increase  and 
diflTusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  former  is  accomplished  by  promot- 
ing original  scientific  research,  and  the 
latter  by  publication  and  lectures.  Man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Regents.  It  coop- 
erates with  the  Government  and  national 
scientific  bodies. 

National  Museum. — ^Under  the  same 
management.  Charged  with  preserving 
and  utilizing  objects  of  art,  etnnological 
collections,  geological  and  mineralogical 
specimens  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Pan-American  Union. — Director-Gen- 
eral, John  Barrett,  Ore.  $5,000.  Es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  developing 
closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend- 
ship between  the  twenty-one  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
Seven  members,  each  receiving  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $10,000;  appointed  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  one  retiring  each 
year.  Edgar  E.  Clark,  la.,  chairman ; 
Judson  C.  Clements,  6a. ;  Charles  A. 
Prouty,  Vt.  ;  James  S.  Harlan,  111. ; 
Charles  C.  McChord,  Ky. ;  Balthasar  H. 

Meyer,  Wis. ; ;  Secretary, 

George  B.  McGinty,  salary,  $5,000. 

The  term  of  Edgar  E.  Clark  expired 
Dec.  31,  1912.  He  was  reappointed  by 
l*resldcnt  Taft  but  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  62d  Congress.  He  was 
agnin  reappointed  by  President  Wilson 
and  confirmed  on  March  5.  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Commission    on    Jan.    13,    resigned    on 


March  4  to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  his  place  as  chairman  being 
taken  by  Mr.  Clark.  On  Dec.  24  Mr. 
Clements  was  reappointed  and  confirmed 
for  a  further  term  of  seven  years.  On 
March  7  John  H.  Marble,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  was  confirmed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  Marble  died  on  Nov. 
21 ;  his  successor  has  not  been  appointed. 

Civil  Service  Cofnm<«8ion.— -Commis- 
sioners, John  A.  Mcllhenny,  La.,  Presi- 
dent, $4,500  :  Charles  M.  GalloWay^S.  C, 
$4,000;  Hermon  W.  Craven,  Wash.. 
$4,000.  Charged  with  the  conduct  of 
competitive  examinations  of  applicants 
for  the  classified  civil  service.  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny became  president  of  the  Com- 
mission In  1913,  Bucceedlng  J.  C.  Black 
(111.),  resigned;  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr. 
Craven  were  confirmed  June, 18;  W.  S. 
Washburn   (N.  Y.),  resigned. 

Government  Printing  Office. — Public 
Printer,  Cornelius  Ford.  N.  J.  $5,500. 
Charged  with  the  printing,  press  work, 
and  binding  of  all  Government  publica- 
tions of  every  description. 

Mr.  Ford,  formerly  New  Jersey  State 
President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  was  confirmed  June  23.  suc- 
ceeding S.  B.  Donnelly  (N.  Y.),  resigned. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission. — Cnalr- 
man  and  Chief  Engineer,  Col.  George 
W.  Goethals,  assisted  by  five  army  of- 
ficers as  commissioners.  $15,000,  In- 
clusive of  army  pay.  Secretary,  Joseph 
Bncklln  Bishop,  N.  Y.  $5,000.  Charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Library  of  Congress. — Librarian, 
Herbert  Putnam,  Mass.  $6,000.  Pri- 
marily a  reference  library,  composed  of 
numerous  collections,  presented  and 
bought.  It  Is  the  third  largest  collection 
in  the  world.  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts. — Estab- 
lished 1910,  to  pass  upon  sites  and 
plans  for  future  buildings,  monuments, 
etc..  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  No 
compensation,  but  actual  expenses  al- 
lowed. Chairman,  Daniel  C.  French,  N. 
Y.,  sculptor ;  Vice-Chairman,  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  Mass.,  landscape  archi- 
tect ;  Thomas  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  archi- 
tect :  Cass  Gilbert,  N.  Y.,  architect ; 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  N.  Y.,  painter; 
Pierce  Anderson,  111. ;  Charles  Moore, 
Mich. ;  Secretary,  Spencer  Cosby,   D.  C. 


THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 


The  Senate. — ^A  complete  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  at  the  close  of  1911 
was  given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1911 
(pp.  203-4),  and  the  changes  which 
occurred  in  1912  in  the  issue  for 
1912  (p.  156).  The  following 
changes  occurred  during  January  and 
February,  1913: 

Joseph  W.  Bailey  (Dem.),  of  Texas, 
resigned  on  Jan.  3;  he  was  succeeded 
for  the  balance  of  the  term  expiring 
March  4  by  R.  M.  Johnston  (Dem.), 
appointed    Jan.    4.    J.    N.    Heiskell 


(Dem.)  was  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Arkansas  on  Jan.  6  for  the 
balance  of  the  term  of  Jeff  Davis 
(Dem.),  deceased;  the  legislature, 
however,  elected  on  Jan.  29  Wm.  M. 
Kavanaugh  (Dem.),  who  retired 
March  4.  Wm.  R.  Webb  (Dem.)  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
on  Jan.  24  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Robert  L.  Taylor  (Dem.),  deceased, 
for  which  Newell  Sanders  (Rep.)  was 
appointed  in  1912.  Charles  S. 
Thomas  (Dem.)  was  elected  by  the 
legislature   of    Colorado   on   Jan.    14 
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for  the  unespired  term  of  Charlea  J. 
Bughei  (Dem.),  deceased,  expiring  in 
1915.  The  vacancy  in  Illinoia  waa 
not  filled  until  the  Sizty-tbird  Con- 
greu   (aee  I,  American  Biatory). 

The  organization  of  the  principal 
committeM  waa  given  in  tlie  Yeab 
Book  for  1911  (p.  202). 

The  HenM  of  Bepre*entatlTe>.— A 
complete  list  of  members  of  the  Houae 
of  Repreaentativei  in  the  tjixtj-aecond 
Congress  iraa  given  in  the  Yeab  Book 
for  1011  (pp.  S04-g),  and  the  changes 
which  occurred  in  1912  in  the  issue 
for  1012  (p.  ISe).  The  following 
changes  occurred  in  January  and 
February,  1013: 

James  M.  Cos  (Dem.),  of  Ohio, 
Tcaigned  Jan.  8;  William  W.  Wede- 
meyer  (Rep.),  of  Micbigan.  died  Jan. 
2;   and  Sylvester  C.  Smith    (Rep.), 


of  California,  died  Jan.  26.  None  of 
these  vacancies  or  of  the  five  va- 
cancies existing  at  the  close  of  1012 
vras  filled. 

Third  Seulon.— The  third  session 
of  the  Sixty -second  Congress  began 
Dec.  2,  1012,  and  ended  March  4,  1918. 
Two  of  the  r^;ular  appropriation 
bills,  the  Sundry  Civil  and  Indian, 
failed  of  passage  (see  I,  Amerioa» 
History)  ;  they  were  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 
The  total  appropriations  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1014,  amounted  to  SB  64,767,276.20. 
The  appropriations  exclusive  of  per- 
manent appropriations,  appropriationa 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  by  classes 
of  expenditures,  for  the  live  years 
1910-14,  are  given  in  the  follovring 
table: 


ANNUAL  APPROrRIATIONS  OF  CONGRESS.  IBIO-U 


rhich  bppmpnatt 


.'.i  Oct,  22,  1913,  H 


The  number  of  bills  and  resolutions  8.  28T.  To  provide 
introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Con-  "«Mci°aitd '  ihronKh"^non»Ke 
greas  was  30,625,  of  which  the  House  oickneas.  or  accident  and  &t  o  __ 
was  responsible  for  30,228.  Tiie  bills  !  l"?,"-„_,P«l'"':.  No-  ■"!■  M'rch  3.  i§13. 
enacted  during  the  third  session  in- 1  tt^f' ^mi^ri\'^6ut'ii^^MSo?''ai 
eluded  the  following  of  general  inter-  Hevolntlonary  War.  wfih  a  view  to  their 
est;  the  dates  are  those  of  the  Presi-  JuMlcsHon.  Public,  No.  402,  March  2, 
dent's  approval:  I      8.4043.     Dtvestlng    Intoilcatln*    Hq- 

I6T 


e  Indlgen 


;  NATIONAL   ADUZNI8TRATI0N 


I.  8000.     ProTialng 


■  BftOTf., 

_. irUiloM   for   pnbliclti   In 

(■kiDB   evldeace   under   met   of   Jnlj   2, 
18B0.     Public,  No.  410,  Uarch  S.  1913. 

B.  S439.  RvaCrlctlns  tbe  iMuuce  of 
faiterloculor;  Injunctlona  to  luapeud  the 
(Dlarcemenl  of  tbe  itatnCe  of  a  atate 
of  an  order  made  b7  an  admlnUtratlve 
board  of  coinmlaloii  created  by  and  act- 
Ine  under  tbe  ilatute  of  a  alale.  Pobllc. 
No.  «40,  March  4,  1613. 

H.  R.  8768.  To  regulate  the  bDSIaera 
of  loaning  mone;  on  secnrlt;  of  an;  kind 
by  parsona.  flrniB,  and  corporatlona  other 
than  national  banka,  licensed  bankers, 
traat  comiMDlea,  aBTlDga  baoka,  buUdlag 
and  loan  aaaoclatlona,  and  real  estate 
biokera  In  tbe  DIMrlct  of  Columbia. 
Public,  No,  369,  Feb.  4,  1913. 

H.  B.  164S0.  To  punlab  tbe  aolawful 
breaklns  of  seala  of  railroad  cara  <xa- 
talnlng  Interstate  or  foreign  ablpments. 

tbe  unlawful  entering  of  — ""   — ' 

other  offenaea.     Public,  Ki 
1913. 

■■  ~..  J8T87.     SelalloK  to  the  Umlta- 
-  -     r  Jaiir  — '--     ' 


of    the    hours   of    c 


I.  87T,  Feb.  13, 


t   of   C 


persons  empiojea  in  ei 
lalulDB,  or  ImprovlnB 
of  tbe  united  Slates  a 
o(  Columbia,  Public,  . 
XV U    Labor  LeoHlatlon. 


i  of  all 


No.    408. 


H.  ^.  £1220.  To  extend  the 
the  Commlasloner-General  of  Immlera- 
Ilon.  Public,  No.  BST.  Feb.  25.  lSl3. 
(See   I,   ^i7i«rfenin   Biftorii) 

H.  R.  22S2e.  To  amend  aectlon  S  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30.  190fi.  to  permit  alTjcbt  TarlatloDB 
from  welghta  and  measures  tnarkpd  on 
packages  In  certain  cases.     Public,   No. 


419. 


To   a 


valuation  of  the  • „ „. 

ert7  of  earrlen  subject  thereto,  and 
securloK  Information  coDcemlnK  their 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securltlea  Pab- 
'■-    '"-    4O0._Marcb   1.    1913.      (/ftW.) 

.  .ihlli-       Nn      AVn 

(/Md.) 

H.  R,  23001.  To  amecd  section  4472 
of  Che  Berlwd  Btatules  of  tbe  United 
Blalea,  relating  to  the  carr^lDg  of  dan- 
leroua  articles  on  paasenver  steamers. 
J-Qbllc.  No.  84B,  Jan.  22,  1918, 

H.  B.  233SS1.  To  amend  an  act  en- 
titled  "An   act   to   provide   tor   an   en- 

■ged  homestead.-    Public,  No.  369,  Feb. 


11,    1S13. 

11.  r 


March  4,  1909.     Pabl 


SEX':' 


.    420.      (/Md.) 


of  the  United  SUtes. 


end  the  aathorlty 


1  pavmen 


s  and  all  public  dues 


I'ubllc.  No.  421. 

H.  R.  27323.  To  provide  for  refund 
or  abatement  under  certain  coudltlons 
of  penalty  taxes  Imposed  by  section  38 
of  rbe  act  of  Aug.  S.  1009,  knon-n  as  tha 
Biwclnl  eiolse  corpora t  In n-tni  law.  Pub- 
lic. No.  422,  March  3,  1913. 

II,  R.  28706.  To  increase  tbe  limit  of 
cost  or  certain  public  bulldlDga,  to  au- 
thorize the  enlargement,  ei  tens  Ian.  re- 
modellnft-  or  Improvement  of  certain  pub- 
lic buildings.  !o  authorize  the  purchase  of 
Biles  f<.r  piihllc  liiilldlngB,  sud  for  other 
piirpoB.'B.  Public,  No.  432.  March  4, 
U>13. 

THE  SIXTT-THIBB  CONOBESS 
The  Senate. — The  terms  of  32  Sena-  eral  Constitution,  proclaimed  on  May 
tors  expired  on  March  4 ;  11  were  re- 131,  1013.  Senators  will  be  elected 
elected,  indicated  thus  •  in  the  list  1  henceforth  bj'  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ol  Senators  below.  The  death  of  Sen-  j  pie.  With  the  exception  ot  Senator 
ator  Joseph  F.  Johnston  (Dem.),  of  |  AiiRUstiiB  O.  Bacon,  of  Greorgia, 
Alabama,  on  Aug.  8  was  the  only  elected  nnder  the  tenna  ot  the  Seven- 
change  in  the  Senate  since  March;  teenth  Amendment,  the  present  Sena- 
hie  Biiccesaor  has  not  been  appointed  tors  hold  oilice,  under  the  old  law, 
(see  I.  American  History).  By  the  through  election  by  their  state  legit- 
Seventeenth   Amendment  to   the   Fed-    latnres. 


TIIF,    SENATI-: 

Dpmncrals  in  Roman.  BO:  Hepu bl leans  1  Salary.   (7.500  per  year  and  mileage  of 
la    (iaifcs.    44 ;    ProgreBsIves    In    smai.i.     20    ri-nts    ppr    mile    each    way.       Those 
cars,  1 :  vacancy,   1 ;   whole  number  98,  1  marked  •  reelected  In  1912-13. 

COLOBiDO 

Term  expires: 

1919.     J.  H.  Bankhead  • 

it  'Irikis: 

Tprm  eiplrea: 

1916.     Chas.   B.  Thomas 

1919.     John  F.  Shatroth 

ARIlOHa 

Califohki* 

CoNNBCTicnr 

1916.  Harcua  A.  Bmlth 

1917,  Henry  F,   Aahntat 

ffi:  ?S?i.%S'" 

1917.      Qeorge  P.  MeLtun 

T«ra  ezplraa: 

ISIT.     Bmuv  A..  ««  PmI 

Ul».     Wlllud    8*aUboi7 

»».     DDBcan  V.  Pletcbtr 
1*17.     Natbu  P.  BiTiD 


ins.     Hoka  Baltb 


;  NATIONAL 

UlMHiaOTk 

T«rm  expltca : 

teiT.    Jfowt  Bdietn  Clapp 

1»19.     ffmitt  iir«I*oit* 


Tenn  eiplrei: 

O.    E.  Chamberlain 
Barrr  Lane 

PBttHITLVAMU 

Boll*  iVuroic 
Gaorge  T.  OIle«r 


IBIS.      IF.  fi.  Boivh* 

IU.IKOIB 
1816.  LattmutaT.Bherman  V. 
IMS.  J.  HamlltoD  Ltwia 


A.  B.  Citmmliu 
W.  8.  Kenfon  * 

19IB.     Joieph    L.    Briitoic 


W^ 


Q.  U.  Hltcbeock 
ato.   W.  Worrit 


New    [lAMPBitiRi 
IS.     Jacob    H.   OaUlngrr  1 
19.      Ilenrr  F.  IIolllB 


191S. 


ISIB. 


W.  H.  TbompcoD 

Wm.  O.  Bradley 
Ollle  U.  Jamea 

LODIttlMA 

John  R.  Thorn  toQ 
Joa.    E.    RaDBdcll 


1916.      BiiiHn   I 


Charlti  F.  John  no 
"*  -■-    ".   Burltlgh  ' 

I91E.     John  W.  Smith 
191T.      irilUaiii  P.  JacHan 


inio.     Ellhu   Root 

Jb*.  a.  O'Gorman 

Tjk    8.    Overman 
F.   M.   Simmons 

NoBTH  Dakota 
AtJe   J.    Grontia 
P.    J.    McCumber 

Theo.  F.  Burton 
Atlo*    Fomorcne 


1917. 


MlCHIOAN 

1917.      Chat.    K.   Toifnifnd  1013.     Thomas   P.    fion- 
1919.      Wm.  Aidcn  Binl  '         "    " ~ 

CommittecB    of    the    Senate.— The 
following  ia  a  list  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  (see  alao 
I,  American  Jiittory)  : 
AddUUmal  Accommodations  tor  the  U-  '■ 

brary  of  Cotigreai. — Itolw  PebroBr.  I'a.  I 
At/ricuUvrc   and    Fortttrg. — T.    1'.    Rore. ' 

OkU. 
Afproprlation*.- — T,  fl.  Slarlin.  V«. 


EloDTH  Dakota 
Ooe  I,   Orawford 
Thomot    BtcrUng 


John  K.  SbleMi 

ChBB.  A.  CalberaoB 
Uorrla  gbeppard 

ClAS 
Reed   Bmoat 
ato.  Buthtrland 

Vkbuont 
Wm.  P.  DllUngham 
Carroll  B.  Page 


VlHOINIA 
Claude  A.   Si 
Tbos.     S.     M 


WiaCONBIX 

Iiaaf  8leplitnte» 
R.  U.  La  Follelt* 

Wtouinq 


Oklt 
Oaaodloit    Relation.  — J 

.  S.  WllllanH. 

-R,   L.    Owen, 
K.     Shleiaa, 

V.    THE  NATIONAL  ADMINISTBATiaN 


etiKure,— Morrla   Shpppard,   Te: 
EmpemUtUTft   in   the   Drpartmentt    Com- 
merce and  Labor, — w.   H.  Thompson, 

Expendiluret  In  tAe  Interior  Department. 

— Itecd  Smoot,  Dtah. 
Bxpendtturea  *»  the  Department  of  Jiu- 

iioe. — Georf  "—'-—■---   "^-•- 


nent, — (To  bp  appointed., 
Brpenilituret  In  the  Department  of  Slate. 

—J.    a.   Lewis,    111, 
Bgpenitiluret    fn    (he    Treasury    Deparl- 


Expcniliturei  in  t 


'.  Robinson,  Ark. 


MllPB  

Fiaan'^c.—F.  M.  SimmonH.  N.  C. 
Flthfriet.^-J.  R.  Thornton,  La. 
Fire  Civtlitea  Tribes  of  Indiam.Savte 

NelsoD.  Ulnn. 
Foreign  Relatione. — A.  O.  Bacon,  Ga. 
Foreil   Retervalloni  and   the  Prolealion 

of  aame. — Harrj  Lane,  Ore. 
Oeotogtcat  Survep. — C.  D.  Clark,  Wyo. 
Immiffralion. — E.  D.  Bmlth.  8.  C. 
Indian  AiTaln.—'W.  3.  Stone.  Mo. 
Indian     Depredatlone. — W.     B.     Borah, 

Induilriat  Bzpo»iMon». — H.    F.    Aahurat, 


Trantportaiion 
■^   J.   McCi 

— H.  A.  dn"Pon..  _,. 

t7n(i'«r8J(u  of  the  United  Etalee—V.  P. 

Dllllneham.  Vt. 
Woman  Suffrage.— C.  8.  ThomaH.  Colo. 

The   complete  tnemberebip    of   tha 

more   important   committees   are: 

Approprlanona.—titLTtIn      (Va,),      Over- 

man     (N'.    CI.    Owen     (Okla.),    Bmltb 

(Md.).       Chamberlain        (Ore.j.       Lea 


VCD     (Okla.) 
'jFla.).       ail 


.      _.„„      , ,      Shatrotii 

(Colo.).    Tillman    (S.    C),    CuIberaoQ 

(Tex.).       Warren       (Wyo,),       PerkliiB 

(C'al.).     GalllnKer      IN.     H.I,      Smoot 

(Dah),      Oliver      (Pa.),      Dilllnsbam 

(Vt.).   Jones    (Wash.). 

B0Bt(Bfl   and   Currencv.—Oven    (Okla.). 

Hllrtaock    (Neb.|,    O'Gorman    (N.    Y.>. 

Reed    (Mo.l.    Pometene    (Obto),   Sba- 

frotb    (Colo.).   HoUlH  JN.  H.).   NelBon 

(MRiD,),    BrlBtow    (Kan.).   Crawford 

I      IS.     D.).     McLean     (Conn.).     Weeks 

I       (Mass.). 

^Inoilce.— Simmons  (N.  C).  Stone  (Ho.). 


Inte. 


0'(Jorm»n. 


Interttate   Commerce. — P.    i 

Inveitlgale  Treipaitert  upon  Indiai 
Landi. — Isaac  Stephenson.  Wis. 

Irrigation  and  Aeclamallon  of  Arid 
Lnndf.—M.  A.  Smith.  Ariz. 

Beviaion  of  the  Lauis  of  (he  United 
States   (Joint). — J.   T.  Robins  "      '  "^ 

Judiciary. — C.  A.  Culberson,  Tei 

Library. — Lnke  Lea,  Tenn. 


Mints  and  Mining.— 1.  J.   Walsh,  Mont. 
Mixaiseippi  River  and  ita   THbutaHei 

A.   B.   Cummins,  Iowa. 
National  Banks,— C.  F.  Johnson.  Me, 
Nai'fil  .iftairs.—B.  R.  Tillman    S.  C. 
Paeiffc    Islands   and   Porto    Rioo. — J. 

Shafroth,  Colo. 
PaciHo     Railroads. — F.     B.     Brandegee, 

Pofents.— O.  M,  James.  Ky, 
Pensiona. — B.   F.    Sblvelv,    Ind. 
Philippines.— G.  M,  Hllchoek,  Neb. 
Post    Offices    and    Post    Roads. — J.    H. 

Bank  head.  Ala. 
Printing.-D.   U.  Fletcher.    Fla. 
Private     Land     Claims.— H.     C.     Lodge. 

PriHIcges   and    Elccllons. — J.    W.    Kern, 

Public    Buildings    and    Orounda.-^ 

Swan  son,  Va. 
Public  Health  and  National  OuaranMne, 

—.1.   R.  RauBdell.  La, 
Public  Lands— H.  L.  Myers.  Mont, 
ffailronrfs— O.   C.  Perkins.  Cal. 
ffei,ofiil(otMir»    Claims. — W.    O.    Bradley. 

Rules. — L.  8.  Overman,  N.  C. 


(Wyo.).  Nelson  (Minn.).'  nllllnithnm 
ITt.l,  Bntherland  (Utah).  Brandene 
( Conn,  I ,  Borah  (Idaho ) ,  CnmmlDs 
ITowa).  Root  (N.  T.). 

House  of  Sepiesentatives. —  Th« 
House  of  Repreaentatives  of  the 
Sixty-tliird  ConjiresB  is  the  first  un- 
der the  Apportionment  Act  of  1911, 
which  incTeascd  the  membership  from 
301  to  436.  A  table  ahowinf;  the  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  to  the 
various  states  under  each  census  wae 
given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1912 
(p.  159).  The  following  changee 
have  occurred  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives sinee  the  beginning  of 
the  term  nf  the  Sixty-third  CongreM: 


T.    THS  IS  Anas AL  ADMDOSTRAIIQK 


H.  <Nn  TiMn«  (Dob.),  of  Midu- 
ifnigfl  QA  ilaT  16,  and  v«s 
Wffnfwicd  bj  Wm.  *  J.  MeDonmld 
(P^.)»  wkne  ^letikm  Mr.  Yomig 
eoiKcdcd:  Jakm  W.  Daris  <Daii.>.  of 
Wert  Tiignua.  resigiied  od  Sept.  1 
to  beeone  Solicitor-Geiienl  of  the 
r.  S.;  he  was  soeeeeded  br  M.  M. 
Necir  (Dem.),  elected  Oct.  14.  Fraii- 
ds  Burton  Harrison  (Dem.i,  of  Xew 
York,  resigned  Sept.  1  to  become  Got- 
emor-Gencral  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands; he  was  succeeded  br  Jacob  A. 
Cantor  (Dem.K  elected  Xot.  4.  The 
HoQse  lost  br  death.  Lewis  J.  Martin 


;  iDem.).  of  Xew  Jerser,  May  S. 
cceded    bj    ArdL    C    Hart    < 

!  elected  Xot.  4;  Forrest 
(Sep.),  of  Maine,  Mar  2S,  saccccdei 
bT  John  A.  Peters  (Rep.>,  dcctad 
^t.  5;  TimothT  D.  SnlliTan  (Den.), 
of  Xew  York,  Ang.  31,  soeeeeded  by 
George  W.  Loft  (Dnn.)  elected  Xor. 
4:  Wm.  H.  Wilder  <Rep.K  of  Massn- 
chusetts.  Sept.  11.  succeeded  by  Cal- 
Tin  D.  Paige  (Rep.),  dected  Nor.  4; 
Seaborn  A.  Roddaibny  <Dem.>,  ol 
Georgia,  Sept.  25,  soeeeeded  by  Frank 
Park  iDem.),  elected  Xov.  5:  Irrin 
S,  Pepper   (Dem.K  of  Iowa,  Dec.  22, 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


Democnts    in    Roman,    290 :    Repobli-  in  CAPS,  1 :  racancj.  1 :  whole  number 

cans  In  italic*.  124 :   Pro^r^ssiTe  Repob-  435.      Those    marked    •    wrred    to    the 

Ucans    to    ITALIC    CAPS,   6 :    Pro^rw-  62d  Congress.    Salary.  $7,500  per  ai 

sires  to   small  caps,   13:    Independent  and  mileage  of  20  cents  per  mile. 


1.  George  W.  Taylor  • 

2.  S.    H.    Dent,    Jr.» 

3.  H.    D.    Clayton 

4.  F.   I^   Blackmon  • 

5.  J.  T.  Heflin  • 

6.  R,    P.     Hobson 

7.  J.  L.  Bomett  • 

8.  William    Ricbard<:nn  • 

9.  O.  W.  Underwood  • 
AT  LAKGE — John   W.    Aber- 

crombie. 

Akizona 
AT    LABGE — Carl    Harden  • 

Arkansas 

1.  T.  H.  Caraway 

2.  W.  A.  Oldfield  • 

3.  J.   C.   Floyd  • 

4.  Oils  Wingo 

5.  H.  M.  Jacowar  • 

6.  S.  M.  Taylor  ! 

7.  W.    S.    Goodwin  • 

California 

1.  WM.  KENT 

2.  J.  E.  Raker  • 

3.  Chas,  P.  Curry 

4.  Julius    Kahn  * 

5.  J.  I.  yOLAX 

6.  Jos.    R.    Knou-land  • 

7.  D.  S.  Church 

8.  Everis  A.  Hayes  • 

9.  C.  TT.  BELL 

10.  WM.  D.  STEPHESS  • 

11.  William    Kettner 

Colorado 

1.  Georee  J.  Kindel 

2.  H.    H.   Seldomrid^e 
AT    LARGE — E.    T.   Taylor  • 

Edw.   Keating 

COXXECTICUT 

1.  Aogpstlne  Lonergan 

2.  B.  F.  Mahan 

3.  Thomas  L.  Reilly  • 

4.  Jeremiah    Donovan 

5.  Wm.    Kennedy 


AT 


1. 
2 

3] 

AT 


Delaware 
LARGE — F.  Brockson 

Florida 

S.  M.  Sparkman  * 
Frank    Clark  • 
Emmett  Wilson 
LARGE — Clande  L'Engle 


1. 

o 

3! 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


AT 


1. 

2 

3] 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22, 


Georgia 

C.  G.    Edwards* 
Frank  Park 
C.   R.   Crisp 
W.   C.    Adamson  • 
W.   S.    Howard  • 

C.  L.    Bartlett  • 
Gordon  Lee  • 

S.  J.   Tribble* 
Thos.   M.   Bell  • 
Thos.   W.   Hardwick  • 
J.  R.  Walker 

D.  M.  Hnghes  • 

Idaho 

LARGE — B.  L.  Frmch  •*" 
Addison    T.    Smith 

Illinois 

Martim  B.   Madden  • 
James  R.  Mann  * 
George  E.  Gorman 
J.    T.    McDermott  • 
A.     J.     Sabath  • 
James    McAndrews 
Frank   Buchanan   * 
Thos.    Gallagher  • 
Fred  A.  Britten 
Chas.  M.  Thomson 
IRA  C.  COPLEY  • 
Wm.  H.  Hinebafgh 
John  C.  McKenzie 
C.   H.  Tavenner 
Stephen  A.  Hoxworth 
Claudius   U.    Stone  • 
Lonis  FitxHenry 
Frank  T.  O'Halr 
Chas.  M.  Borchers 
H.    T.   Rainey  ♦ 
J.    M.    Graham  * 
W.   N.  Balta 
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123. 

•  24. 

25. 

AT 


1. 

4. 

5. 

6- 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


1. 
2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


1 
o 

3 

4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 


1. 
*> 

A** 

3. 
4. 


M.  D.  FVwter* 
H.  R.  Fowler  • 
R.  P.    Hill 
large — ^W.  E.  Williams 
L.    B.    Stringer 

Indiana 

Chas.  Lieb 
W.   A.  Cnllop* 
W.    E.    Cox* 
Lincoln  Dixon  * 
R.    W.    Moss* 
P.    H.  Gray* 
C.    A.    Korbly* 
J.  A.  M.  Adair* 
M.  A.  Morrison  * 
J.  B.  Peterson 
G.    W.    Ranch  * 
Cyms  Cltoe  * 
H.    A.   Bamhart* 

Iowa 
C.  A.   Kennedy  • 


Maurice   Connolly 
O.  .V.  Hauffen  * 
J,   W.   Oood^ 
S.  Kirkpatrick 
£?.   F.  Prouty  * 
ff.  M.  Totmer  * 
W.   R.   Oreen  * 

F.  P.  Woods  * 
George   C.    Scott 

Kansas 

D.    R.    Anthony    Jr.* 
Joseph    Taggart  * 
P.  P.  Campbell  • 
Dudley    Doollttle 

G.  T.    HelTering 
J.  R.  Connelly 
Geo.   A.   Neeley  * 
Victor  Mihidock 

KENTrCKT 

A-  W.        rkley 
A.    O.         •"»«▼  • 
R.  Y.  ' 
Be-    "»-" 

Si 
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A.  B.  BonBe  * 
J.  C,  Cantrlll  • 
Harrer  Helm  • 
W.  J.  Flelda* 
j.  W.  Langlev  * 
Caleb  Poieerj  • 


Mississippi 
B.  S.  Cuidler,  Jr." 
H.  D.  Stepbena  ■ 
B.  G.  Hamphre^B  • 
T.   C.   BlBHon  • 
S.  A.  Wltbenpoon  * 
B.  P.  Harrlaon  * 
P.  K.  Quln 
J.  W.  Collier  • 


J.  MTi-eTy' 

P.  J.  Doollnc 
J.  P.  Carew 


W.  W.  Rucker  • 
J.  W.  Aleisnder  * 
C.  P.  Boohec  • 
W.  P.   Borland  • 
C.  C.  DIckiDaon  • 


D.    j:    UcGitllcadd;  • 


A.  J,  PeterB  • 
J,    M.    Curlej  ■ 
Jobn  J,  Mltfbell 
Rdward    Gil  mo  re 
IF.  «.  areene  ' 
Thos.  C.  Thacber 


Frank   E.  Doremna  ■ 


>.    Richard  Bartholdt* 

I.  L.'  O.  dS?« 

).  W.  L.  Hensle;  * 

I.  J.  I.  EdbwU  ■ 

).  P,  D.  Decker 

J.  T.   L.  Rube;  • 

HOHTAHA 

r  LABOE — Thomas  Stont 
John  H.  Etbdb 

Nebbasea 
1.     J.  A.  Magulre  • 
a.     C.  O.    LoBeck  • 
3.     D.  V.   Stepbena  • 


Nrw    Haupshibk 
.     E.    E.    Reed 
R.  B.   Stevens 


Robt.   H.   dlttlna 
Chaa.    B.    Smith* 

D.  A.  Driacoll  • 
C.  M.  Hamilton 

KOBTH     CABOIiIHA 

J.  H.  Small  * 
Claude  Kltchln* 
J,    M.    FalBon  • 

E.  W.  Pou  • 

C.  M.  atedman  • 
H,    L.    Godwin  • 

r!  L.  Donghton  • 
E.    Y.    Webb  • 
J.  M.  Gudgec.  Jr.* 

NOBTH  Dakota 
H.  T.  HetoMen  * 
Geo.  U.  Vouw 
p.   D.  Norlod 


Warr«n  Gard 
J.  H.  Goete  ■ 
T.  T.  Anaberrr  • 

j'  d!  Post  • 
F.    B.    Willit* 
1    R.  Sherwood  • 


MlNNEEOTA 

S.    A  nderson  ' 
W.    S.    Hammond  • 
C   B.  DavU  • 
F.  O.  Bterent  • 
Geo.  R.  Smith 
C.    A.   LindbtTBh  • 
A.   J,  Volstead  ' 
€.    B 


.I.*J.  FltiBfrald- 
D.   J.    GrfiBn 


.   M.   floldfOKle' 


R    R.    Bathrli 


i.ARQE^Robert   Croawr 


J.  8.   Davenport  • 

Scott    Ferris  • 
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— W.  H.  Hnrrar 
Claade  Wearer 
J.  B.  Tbompson 


w,  a.  Howiav  * 
V.  J.  Btnnott 

A.  W.  LAFFBRTY • 

O.  8.  OraKam 
J.  B.  Moore  • 
0,  W.  «dm«iKl* 

lUChUl     DODOhM  ■ 

T.   8.  b252»-* 

B.  B.  Dlfeaderfer  • 
W.  W,  OrlMt* 


J.  T.  BTrnei  • 
WjBtt  Aiken  • 
J.  T.  JohncoD  * 
D.  K.  FJnIey" 
J.  W.  B«swUle 
A.  F.  Lerer  • 


R.   W^  AutUn  • 
J.  A.  Vooa  * 
Cordell  Hall  • 
W.  C.  Hooiton  ■ 


Franlt   Plamltt  * 

TiROIMU 

&.'  K.  Holluid  * 
A.  J.  UonUctw 
W.  A.  Walton 


W.  b.  B.  Attiev* 
B.  R.  KU»I 
John  T.  Leaber 
P.   L.   Derabcm 
A.  B.  KrgUer 
W.  W.  Balle; 
A.  B.  Brodbeck 


W.  N.  Carr 
H.  W.  Tim  put 
M.  W.  ahreve 


U.     C.    ElL.LT 

J.  F.   Biirfc«* 
A.  J.  Banhfeld* 


P.   E.   LlWIi 
Bbodb  Isi^hd 
a.  P.  O'ShaDoeair  * 
Peter  G.    Oerir 
^mftrafg   EetuieiV 


S.     At 


Sam  Rarbiini 
Jack  Bean* 
RDfui  Rardr  * 

O.  F.   Bnrgeta  • 
Jamei   P.    Baehanan 

Oicar  CallBwa;  * 
J.  H.   BtepheDS  * 

J.  L.  Blarden  • 


IT    I^EOE— H. 


.   Bamnen 


J.  W.  BaiiR 


'    i^BOB — ff.     8nth»rlOH4 


WiaCOMSIH 

U.  r!  BarEr- 
J.    U.    NettOH  • 


T.  F.  KoDop  • 
Jamtt  A.  frtar 
I.  L.  Latroot  ■ 


T  LtROl — Joteph  BoieeU  • 
Ja«ob   Johiuom   j 


CommltteM  of  tlu  Hovu  of  Bepre- 
KBtatlTU.— The  following  ia  a  liat 
of  the  House  Committeea  and  tbeir 
Chairmen  (m«  aIm  I  Amerioan  Hit- 
ton,): 

AecoHiil*. — J.   T.   LtoTd.    Ma. 
^pricKltiire.— A.  P.  Lever,  8.  C. 
Aleoh"- ~     -         .      - 


D  UQuor  Tragte. — A.  J,  Sabatb, 


AppTOpr1«tU>iu.- 


itfotu. — J.  3.  Plttferali 
and    Oarrmoy. — Artei 


lid,  V.  T. 


ElevHoiu  f!o.  ».— H.  M.  Ooldtogle,  N.  T. 

EtiTOUtd  BilU.—Vl,   A.    Aahbrook.   Ohio. 

ExptnUturai  in  (Ae  Dnartme»t  of  Aart- 
oulture.— B.  L.  Doaghton,  N.  C. 

ExpenMtUTf  in  the  />epartme»l  of  Com- 
meroe. — J.  H.  Kothennel.  Pa. 

Emprnditurei  In  the  Intorior  Dtpart- 
ment.—J.  U.  Graham.  III. 

BrpnuUture*  l»  the  Departmetit  of  Jul- 
tice.—R.  F.  Brouatarit,  La. 

Brpenditurm  Itt  the  DejKirlment  of  Lit- 
Sot.— J.   P.    Maber     nT  T. 

EfpuvUttirei  in  the  Naon  Department. — 
Rntna  HardT.  Tei. 

Eapeuditaret  in  Ifie  Pott  Offtoe  Depart- 
ment.— I  8.    Pepper,    Iowa. 

Expendituret  In  the  State  Department. — 
C.   W.    aamlln,   Ho. 

Btpenditmre*  in  the  Treaturn  Depart- 
ment.— C.   O.   Lobeck.   Neb. 

EgpenOtlnree  In  the  War  Department. — 
J.  A.  M.  Adair,  led. 

Bmendlture*  on  Publie  Buildfnpi. — T.  P. 
Konop.  Wle. 

Foreign  Affair:— H.   D.  Flood.   Va. 

ImmM/ration  and  KaturalUaHon. — J.  h. 
Bnniett,  Ala. 
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/. — H.  D.  Clajton,  Ata. 

D.    J.    Lewis,    Md. 

—J.  J.  Slayden,  Tei. 

t  Mortne  and  Flthertei. — J.  W. 


insberrj   (Ohio),   Garner    (Tei 


aitneg  ana  iHning.—il.  D.  FoBter,  111. 

Xaial  Alfaira. — L.  P.  PadBett,  Teon. 

Patetitii.—Vf.  A.  Oiafleld.  Ark. 

Pensions. — William    RIchardBon,    AU,  ..     ,     ,_      ...    , 

Post  Office  and  Pott  Road). — J.  A.  Mooa,         Her    (Tex.).    StanleT    (Ey.K 

■"—  (Mo.).  Conrr  (N.  T.l,  Pajne  (N.  T.), 

Fordner      (Hlch),     Qardner      (Man.), 
Moore   (Pa.),  Oreen    (Iowa). 

Fiigt  Sessinn.— The   flrst    (special) 

«Hsioii   of    the    Sixty-third    Congress 

1  fn  the  aivtl  8erBioe.~a.  L.  God-    opened  on  April  7  and  ended  on  Dec. 

"    "  1,   merging   without   adjournment   in 

'  ■  The   total   i 


Dies, 


Bevitlon  of   the  Laiee.—J.  T.  Watklns,    ^^^   second   i 


La. 

Fla. 
Roaag- 


I   and  Harbors. — 8.    M.   Sparknun, 


ber  oi  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced duriiiK  the  first  session  wm 
17,213,  of  which  tb«  House  naa  re- 
sponsible for  10,067.  The  important 
public  bills  enacted  were: 


_.      '.  Bbackleford,  Mo. 
Kuies. — K.  L.  Henry ^  Tei. 
Terrt(Diic»— W.  C.  Honston,  Tenn. 
War  Claimi. — A.  W.  OregB,  Tex. 
Wav>    and    Jfeons. — O.    W.    TlDdervood, 

Ala.  S.  2319.     AothorlElog  ths 

of  an  AmboBBador  to  Spain. 
Tho    complete    membership    of   the    10,  Sept.  4,  161S. 

imnnrtBDt-.  p/immittpeB  in  an  fol-         ^■.,.'^}''-      Provldlne    foi 
conciliation,    and   arbltratlo 


important  committees  it 


Pnbllc,  No. 

mediation, 


■"s: 


Fltigerald      (N.      T.), 

in.>.t,    Bsrtlett    (Qa.),    JaliD- 

.  ..    C),    Page    (K.    C),     Ranch 

tlnd.),  Byms  (Tenn.),  BlBson  (Miss.). 
Ilnkead  (N.  J.),  Borland  (Mo.) 
White    (phlo).  HcAndrewB   (.Ul).  Ma- 


thelr  , 
1S13. 


certain  employers  and 
.>,,.,j„=.  Pohltc,  No.  S,  July  IB, 
(See  1,  American  Hiitoru.) 
.  3S21.  To  reduce  tariff  dntle* 
provide  cevenne  tor  the  Govern- 
~'    ■—    -"-        purpoBes.      Public, 


Carr     (Pa.), 


dUIet 


(Mass.),  Good  (towa).  Mondell 
(Wyo.l,  DavlB  (Minn.),  Calder  (N. 
t.)  Vare  (Pa.).  Hlnebaugb  (UL). 
Banking  and  Currency, — Grasa  (Va,), 
Korbly  (Ind.),  Brown  (West  Va.j, 
Bulklcy  lOblo),  Neeley  (Kan.).  Pat- 
ten (N.  Y.),  Stone  (lit.),  Fhelan 
i&Iasa.),  Eagle  (Tei.).  WIngo  (Ark.l, 
Hayes  (Cal. ) ,  Guemecy  ( Maine ) , 
Burke  (Fa.),  Woods  (lows),  Piatt 
(N.    Y.).    Smith    (Minn.),    Lindbergb 


ludiAaru 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  im- 
portant bills  passed  bj  one  house  dur- 
ing the  first  session  but  not  emuited: 

S.   60.      T 
entry  of  oil  la _ 

S.  136.  To  promote  the  welfare  of 
American  seamen  In  tbe  merchant  ma- 
rine of  tbe  United  States ;  to  abollah  ar- 
~  nnd  Imprisonment  as  a  penalty  tor 
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Eighth  Jitdidal  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Van 
Devanter.  Districts  of  Minnesota, 
Northern  Iowa,  Southern  Iowa,  East- 
ern Missouri,  Western  Missouri,  East- 
ern Arkansas,  Western  Arkansas,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado.  Kansas,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, Western  Oklahoma,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Ninth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna.  Districts  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, Western  Washington,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, and  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

United  States  District  Courts.— 
The  judicial  districts  into  which  the 
United  States  is  divided  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  table  above.  On  Dec.  31 
there  were  92  district  judees  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  the  non- 
contiguous territories.  There  are  two 
U.  S.  district  judges  in  Hawaii  and 
one  in  Porto  Rico.  The  salary  of 
district  judges  is  $7,000. 

Commerce  Court. — A  court  to  be 
known  as  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
having  jurisdiction  (previously  pos- 
sessed by  circuit  courts )  over  all  cases 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
other  than  for  the  payment  of  money, 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1900. 
Its  members  were  additional  circuit 
judges,  with  a  salary  of  $7,000  each. 
They  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Presiding  Judge — Martin  A.  Knapp, 
Dec.  20,  1910,  for  five  years. 

Associate  Judges — Robert  W.  Archbald, 
Jan.  31,  1911,  for  four  years. 

William  H.  Hunt,  Jan.  31,  1911,  for 
three  years. 


John  Emmett  Carland,  Jan.  31,  1911, 
for  two  years,  and  reappointed  Jan.  31, 
1913.  for  five  years. 

Julian  W.  Mack,  Jan.  31,  1911.  for 
one  year,  and  reappointed  Jan.  31,  1912, 
for  five  years. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  was  re- 
moved by  impeachment  on  Jan.  19, 
1913.  The  Commerce  Court  was  abol- 
ished on  Dec.  31,  1913,  by  a  clause 
in  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act  approved  Oct.  22,  1913;  its 
jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
district  courts,  and  its  members  were 
retained  as  additional  circuit  judges. 
(See  also  I,  American  H%8tory,) 

Court  of  Claims. — Claims  against 
the  United  States  are  adjudicated  by 
a  Court  of  Claims  consisting  of  five 
judges  appointed  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior,  the  Chief  Justice  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $6,500  and  the 
associate  judges  of  $6,000.  The  Court 
is  now  constituted  as  follows: 

Chief  Justice. — Edward  K.  Camp- 
bell, appointed  1913. 

Judges. — Charles  B.  Howry,  appointed 
1897 

Fenton  W.  Booth,  appointed  1897. 

Samuel  S.  Barney,  appointed  1906.- 

George  W.  Atkinson,  appointed  1905. 

Court  of  Customs  Appeal8.^The 
tariff  act  of  1909  created  a  new  court 
to  hear  appeals  in  custom  cases  to  be 
called  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals, 
which  is  constituted  as  follows : 

Presiding  Judge. — Robert  M.  Mont- 
gomery, Micnlgan. 

Associate  Judges. — James  F.  Smith, 
California ;  Orion  M.  Barber,  Ver- 
mont ;  Marion  De  Vries,  California ; 
George  E.  Martin,  Ohio. 


THE    CONSULAB    SERVICE 


The  consular  service  of  the  United 
Stetes  was  reorganized  by  act  of 
Congress  of  April  5,  1906,  amended 
by  the  act  of  May   11,  1908.    Under 


this  reorganization  there  are  fifty- 
seven  consuls  general,  divided  into 
seven   classes,   the  salaries  being  as 

follows : 


1 Salary  $12,000 Two  at  London  and  at  Paris. 

'           8,000 Six.  located  at  Berlin,  Habana,  Hamburg,  Hong- 
kong, Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Shanghai. 
6,000 Eight,  located  at  Calcutta.  Cape  Town,  Con- 
stantinople, Mexico  City,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Vienna,  and  Yokohama. 

5,500 Twelve  in  all. 

*  4,500 Seventeen  in  all. 

3,500 Nine  in  all. 

3.000 Three  in  all. 


Cla«P  1 

<( 

2 

«( 

3 

<« 

4 

(• 

5 

It 

6 

II 

7 

Consuls. — ^The  United  Stetes  con- 
suls are  divided  into  nine  classes,  with 
salaries  ranging  from  $8,000  down  to 
$2,000.     There   is   but   one   consul   of 


Class   2,   at  Manchester,  Eng.,   at  a 
salary  of  $6,000. 

There  are  in  all  241  consuls,  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  and, 


Class    1,    located   at  Liverpool,    Eng., 

at   a   salary   of  $8,000,   and  but   one    in    addition,    224    consular    agente. 
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THE    DIPLOMATIC    SEBVIGE 


ACCREDITED  BY  UNITED  STATES 


ACCREDITED  TO  UNITED  STATES 


AUBAaSADORS 

Country  Appointed  Commissioned 

Auttria-Hungary Frederic  C.  Penfield         1913  Constantin  Theodor  Dumba  1918 

Bratil ^ Edwin  V.  Morgan             1912  Domicio  da  Qama  1911 

Franct Myron  T.  Herrick             1912  J.J.  Jusserand  1903 

Qtrmany James  W.  Gerard              1913  Count  J.  H.  von  Bemstorff  1908 

Great  Britain Walter  H.  Page                 1913  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice  1913 

Italy Thomas  W.  Page              1913  Marquis  Cusani-Confalioneri  1910 

Japan George  W.  Guthrie           1913  Viscount  Sutemi  Chinda  1912 

Mexico Seftor  Don  Manuel  Calero  1912 

Ruena George  Bakhm6teff  1911 

Turkey Henry  Morgenthau           1913  Youssouf  Zia  Pacha  1910 

MiNISTBRS   PlXNIPOTBNTIABT 

Argentina John  W.  Garrett                1912  R6mulo  S.  Nadn  1912 

BOgium Brand  Whitlock                1913  E.  Havenith  1911 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Rear                1913  Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon  1904 

Chili Henry  P.  Fletcher             1909  Sefior  Don  Eduardo  Su4res  1911 

China Paul  8.  Reinsch                 1913  Chang  Yin  Tang  1909 

Colombia Thaddeus  A.  Thompson  1913  Sefior  Don  Julio  Betancourt  1912 

Coeta  Rica Edward  J.  Hale  1913  Sefior   Don   Joaquin   Bernardo 

Calvo  1899 

Cuba William  E.  Gonsales         1913  Pablo  Desvemine  1913 

Denmark Maurice  Francis  Egan      1907  Constantin  Brun  1913 

Dominican  Republic James  M.  Sullivan  1913  Sefior  Don  Francisco  J.  Pevnadol912 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Hartman          1913  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Gonsalo  S  Cor- 
dova 1913 

Greece  and  Montenegro George  F.  Williams           1913  L.  A.  Coromilas  1906 

Guatemala William  H.  Lavell             1913  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendes  1912 

Haiti Madison  R.  Smith            1913  Ulrich  Duvivier  1913 

Hondura* John  Ewing                       1913  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno  1912 

N etherland* and  Luxemburg. Henry  y An  Dyke               1913  Jonkheer  J.  Loudon  1908 

Nicaragua Benjamin  J.  Jefferson       1913  Sen.  Don  Emiliano  Chamorao  1913 

Norway Albert  J.  Schmedemann  1913  H.  M.  Bryn  1910 

Panama William  J.  Price                1913  Sen.  Don  Eusebius  A.  Morales  1913 

Paraguay — ■ Hector  Valaiques  1913 

Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  . .  .Nicholay  A.  Grevstad      1913  

Persia Charles  W.  Russell           1909  Miria  Ali  KuU  Khan  1911 

Peru Benton  McMillan              1913  Frederico  A.  Peset  1912 

Portugal Thomas  H.  Birch              1913  Viscount  de  Alte  1902 

Roumania,  Servia  and  Jf^ul- 

garia Charles  J.  Volpicka           1913  ,^,^ 

Salvador Wm.  Heimke                      1909  Sefior  Don  Francisco  Duenas  1913 

Siam Fred.  W.  Carpenter          1912  Prince  Traidos  Prabandh  1912 

Spain Joseph  E.  Willard  1913  Sefior  Don  Juan  Riafio  y  Gay- 

angos  1910 

Sweden Chas.  H.  Graves               1905  W.  A.  F.  Ekengren  1911 

Switzerland Pleasant  A.  Stovall  1913  Dr.  Paul  Ritter 

Uruguay Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pcna  1911 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwin         1913  Don  P.  Esequiel  Rojas  1909 


CIVIL   SEBVICE 


Clinton  Rooebs  Woodbutf 
Growth    of   the    Service. — For    the   administration  is  now  an  established 


fifth  time  since  its  enactment  in 
1883  the  Federal  civil-service  law  has 
passed  through  a  change  of  party  in 
control  of  the  appointing  power. 
Under  nine  Administrations  and  un- 
der different  parties  the  Act  has  been 
enforced  and  its  application  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  The  competitive 
system  of  appointments  as  a  remedy 
for  abuses   and   a   basis   for   efficient 


and  widely  applied  policy  of  govern- 
ment, extending  to  over  300,000  posi- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  insular  possessions  and  about  as 
many  more  in  the  service  of  states 
and  cities.  Nine  states  have  adopted 
the  system  by  law  for  their  state 
services,  three  of  them  in  1913 — Cali- 
fornia, Ohio  and  Connecticut.  About 
250  cities  and  a  number  of  counties 
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and  villages  also  operate  under  the 
merit  system  and  a  higher  order  of 
character  and  efficiency  has  been 
everywhere  obtained  in  the  branches 
of  the  service  subject  to  its  operation. 
The  examinations  have  been  extended 
to  higher  classes  of  positions  requir- 
ing not  only  the  highest  expert  Imowl- 
edge  but  the  highest  expert  admin- 
istrative ability.  A  marked  instance 
of  this  is  in  the  examinations  now 
being  held  for  the  force  of  experts  to 
be  employed  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  valua- 
tion of  railroads. 

The  Democratic  Attitude.— The 
Democratic  platform  of  1912  definite- 
ly pledged  the  new  Administration 
to  the  support  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  following  language: 

The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service 
should  be  honestly  and  rigidlv  enforced 
to  the  end  that  merit  and  ability  should 
be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  pro- 
motion rather  than  service  rendered  to  a 
political  party. 

The  platform  also  recognized,  in  a 
promise  of  reorganization  of  the  civil 
service  as  to  salaries,  a  long-needed 
administrative  reform. 

President  Wilson's  first  pronounce- 
ment on  the  patronage  question  was 
made  on  March  5  when  he  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  only  office 
seekers  who  were  personally  invited 
into  conference  with  him  would  be 
received  at  the  White  House.  All 
interested  in  appointments  would  be 
referred  to  the  several  department 
heads.  This  statement  was  inter- 
preted as  not  including  Senators  and 
Representatives  "to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  be  accessible  at  all 
times  and  on  all  subjects." 

A  New  Civil  Service  Commission. — 
President  Wilson  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  June  10,  1913,  the  nominations  of 
Charles  M.  Galloway,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, as  successor  to  John  C.  Black, 
of  Illinois,  and  Hermon  W.  Craven, 
of  Washington,  in  place  of  William 
C.  Washburn,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Craven  was  a  lawyer  in  Seattle,  and 
Mr.  Galloway  was  secretary  to  Sena- 
tor Ellison  D.  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  clerk  to  the  Immigration 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
Commission  as  reorganized  includes 
John  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Louisiana  as 
president,    the    only    member    of    the 


Taft  Commission  to  be  retained  in 
office. 

Consalar  and  Diplomatic  Servicai. — 
The  course  of  the  administration  with 
refemce  to  consular  officers  and  dip- 
lomatic secretaries  is  regarded  as 
admirable  by  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League.  Previous  to  his 
election  the  President  declared  that 
he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
executive  orders  of  June  27,  1906, 
and  Nov.  26,  1900,  requiring  that 
promotions  in  the  consular  service 
and  from  the  lower  positions  up 
through  the  secretaryship  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  shall  be  based  on 
efficiency  records.  These  orders  also 
provided  that  original  appointments 
shall  be  made  from  persons  whose 
qualifications  have  been  tested  by  a 
non-competitive  examination.  It  was 
well  known,  however,  that  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  hostile  to  the 
merit  system  as  applied  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Taft.  This  hos- 
tility showed  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sixt^-third  Congress.  The 
principal  criticism  was  that  the  ap- 
portionment idea  had  not  been  prop- 
erly observed  and  that  the  South 
particularly  had  suffered  beeanse  of 
favoritism  shown  to  Republiean 
states.  The  system  was  also  attacked 
as  an  impracticable  one.  Following 
the  resignation  of  Frank  H.  Mason* 
for  many  years  consul-general  at 
Paris,  in  June,  Secretary  Bryan  is- 
sued a  statemnt  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  declared  to  be  ''entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
executive  order  governing  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  ^e  consular 
service."  The  records  of  changes  in 
both  the  consular  service  and  sec- 
retaryships in  the  diplomatic  service 
show  that  the  orders  have  been  con- 
sistently adhered  to.  Furthermore, 
Wilbur  J.  Carr  has  been  retained  as 
Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  a 
post  which  he  has  held  since  Jan. 
20,  1909. 

Excellent  as  is  the  record  of  the 
Administration  on  this  part  of  the 
foreign  service,  its  course  with  refer- 
ence to  ministerships  is  open  to  seri- 
ous criticism.  Under  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  an  effort  had  been 
niiade  to  surround  at  least  part  of 
the  diplomatic  service  above  secretary- 
ships   with    a    merit    tradition.    In 
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the  first,  second  and  third  classes, 
but  that  Congress  had  failed  to  act. 
On  Jan.  13  Congress  returned  to  the 
attack.  On  May  7,  President  Wilson 
amended  the  previous  orders  by  pro- 
viding that  no  fourth-class  postmaster 
shall  be  given  a  competitive  classified 
status  unless  he  was  appointed  as  a 
result  of  a  competitive  examination 
or  shall  be  so  appointed.  This  order 
provided  that  all  vacancies  in  the 
offices  shall  be  filled  through  examina- 
tion, conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
commission  or  by  post-office  inspec- 
tors. For  all  post  offices  of  the 
fourth  class  the  incumbents  of  which 
were  not  appointed  through  competi- 
tive examinations,  such  tests  will  be 
held.  Postmasters  now  in  office  may 
enter  these  examinations  or  not,  as 
they  choose.  From  the  eligible  list 
established  by  these  examinations 
permanent  appointments  will  be  made 
from  among  the  first  three  on  the  list, 
the  present  incumbents  taking  their 
chances  of  appointment  with  the  other 
competitors.  In  taking  this  action 
the  Administration  departed  from  the 
rule  which  has  governed  all  previous 
administrations  when  extensions  of 
the  civil-service  classification  were 
made,  namely  that  the  incumbents 
affected  by  the  extension  should  be 
covered  in.  Simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  this  order,  Post- 
master-General Burleson  stated  that 
it  was  his  desire  to  secure  the  classi- 
fication of  postmasters  of  the  second 
and  third  class. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
ruled  that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
political  activity  of  fourth-class  post- 
masters required  by  the  executive 
order  of  May  7  to  pass  a  competitive 
examination  before  receiving  a  com- 
petitive classified  status.  This  pro- 
hibits the  political  activity  of  thou- 
sands of  fourth-class  postmasters  who 
will  not  be  able  to  enter  competitive 
examinations  for  many  months,  as  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  secured 
sufficient  appropriation  to  hold  the 
examinations. 

Exemptions  from  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem.— The  first  concrete  attempt  in 
the  Senate  to  secure  patronage  at 
the  expense  of  the  merit  system  was 
exposed  in  the  Underwood  Tariff  bill. 
In  providing  for  the  collection  of  the 
income  tax  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Finance  appropriated  $1,200,000  for 
salaries  and  supplies  and  inserted  the 
provision  that  for  a  period  of  two 
years  the  income-tax  force  shall  be 
■appointed  without  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil-service  law. 
The  only  excuse  for  such  a  provision 
would  have  been  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
supply  an  adequate  force  within  a 
reasonable  time,  but  the  registers  of 
the  Commission  contained  a  full  com- 
plement of  eligibles  from  whom  se- 
lection could  be  made  for  these  posi- 
tions. On  Aug.  29  the  Senate  adopted 
the  amendment  by  the  closest  vote  of 
the  session.  No  further  action  was 
taken  until  Sept.  9,  when  without 
any  explanation  Senator  James  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee  of- 
fered an  amendment  striking  out  the 
express  provision  prohibiting  for  two 
years  appointments  to  the  field  force 
from  the  civil-service  registers,  so 
that  the  proviso  read: 

Agents,  deputy  colectors,  Inspectors 
and   other  empl6yees  .  .  .  shall   be    ap- 

Eolntcd  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  fixed  ...  to 
insure  faithful  and  competent  service. 

The  James  amendment  was  adopted 
without  a  roll  call  and  became  law 
when  the  President  signed  the  Tariff 
bill  on  Oct.  3.  Civil-service  reformers 
urged  President  Wilson  to  issue  an 
executive  order  requiring  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  income-tax  force  be 
made  through  examination  and  from 
eligible  lists,  but  no  such  order  was 
issued.  The  only  action  thus  far 
taken  by  the  Administration  was  the 
announcemnt  of  regulations  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  which  provide  only  for 
pass  examinations. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
this  attack  on  the  merit  system  came 
a  second  successful  attempt  to  evade 
the  civil-service  law,  in  the  shape  of 
a  rider  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation bill  which  removed  every 
subordinate  of  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  or  U.  S.  marshal  from  the 
competitive  classified  service.  The 
provision,  proposed  by  Senator  Over- 
man, was  inserted  in  the  item  ap- 
propriating $29,000  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  examina- 
tions of  fourth-class  postmasters  and 
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for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years 
each  for  civil-service  commissioners. 
The  bill  was  objectionable  because  it 
made  mandatory  the  exemption  of 
the  secretary  of  every  civil-service 
commission  in  the  state. 

An  attempt  in  Illinois  to  repeal  the 
civil-service  law  was  defeated  on  May 
7.  The  record  of  the  vote  showed  that 
13  representatives  who  had  signed 
pledges  "to  oppose  the  repeal  of  any 
of  the  civil-service  laws"  voted  against 
the  merit  system. 

Municipal  Civil  Service. — ^An  effort 
to  repeal  the  civil-service  law  in 
Philadelphia  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated in  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture at  its  1913  session. 

The  entire  municipal  service  of 
Minneapolis  was  brought  under  the 
merit  system  by  an  act  of  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  passed  in  1913;  6/rOO 
employees  were  affected. 

On  Dec.  21,  1911,  the  late  Mayor 
Gaynor  of  New  York  sent  a  letter  to 
all  of  his  commissioners  in  which 
he  ordered  that  the  policy  of  appoint- 
ing in  numerical  order  from  the  head 
of  the  list  should  be  extended  to  all 
departments  and  bureaus  under  the 
Mayor  beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1912. 
Such  procedure  has  been  followed  and 
serious  abuses  which  obtained  under 
the  rule  allowing  the  head  of  the 
department  the  choice  of  one  out  of 
three  have  been  eliminated.  Dr. 
Lederle,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  considerably  extended  the 
order.  In  cases  of  advancement  in 
salary  within  a  civil-service  salary 
grade  he  appoints  the  employee  high- 
est on  the  promotion  eligible  list 
for  the  next  higher  grade.  In  the 
absence  of  a  promotion  eligible  list 
he  advances  to  the  higher  salary  the 
employee  having  the  best  civil-service 
eflBciency  and  seniority  record.  In- 
stead of  establishing  separate  pro- 
motion eligible  lists  for  each  bureau 
and  division  of  the  department,  as  is 
permitted  by  the  civil-service  rules, 
he  establishes  a  single  promotion  elig- 
ible list  for  the  entire  department. 
As  vacancies  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  department  than 
they  are  in  any  single  bureau  of  the 
department  this  system  increases  the 
chances  of  each  individual  on  the  list. 

Denver,  in  adopting  the  commission 
form  of  government  in  February,  1913, 


extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  the  depart- 
ments of  fire,  police,  public  works 
and  public  utilities,  to  the  entire 
city  and  county  services. 

Two  cities  in  Michigan,  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids,  at  charter  elections 
held  on  April  7,  1913,  approved 
amendments  providing  for  the  com- 
petitive syst^. 

Charter  elections  have  been  recent- 
ly held  in  a  niunber  of  cities  in  Ohio 
with  the  result  that  the  provisions  of 
the  state  civil-service  law  have  either 
been  reSnacted  or  special  civil-service 
chapters  adopted.  Cleveland,  on  July 
1,  voted  in  favor  of  a  charter  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  civil-service 
section.  On  Aug.  12  and  Aug.  27  the 
cities  of  Dayton  and  Springfield 
adopted  the  city-manager  scheme  of 
government.  The  Springfield  charter 
called  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  state  law,  but  the  Dayton  charter 
includes  a  civil-service  chapter,  some 
provisions  of  which  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  state  law.  The  chief 
examiner  is  made  the  employment 
officer  of  the  city.  He  is  authorized 
to  certify  to  the  city  manager  any 
name  on  an  eligible  list  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  The  state  law  specifically 
provides  for  the  certification  of  the 
first  three  names.  By  the  churter  a 
removed  employee  is  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ticom 
the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. This  provision  is  contrary 
to  the  state  civil-service  law,  which 
does  not  allow  any  appeal  either  to 
the   commission   or   to   the   coiurts. 

Civil  Service  Associations. — A  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly  of  Civil 
Service  Commissions  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  June  12-14,  1913,  at  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  model  civil-service  law.  John 
T.  Doyle,  Washington,  D.  C,  secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Commission, 
was  reelected  secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  was  held 
at  Boston,  December  11  and  12,  1918. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Cambridge,  was 
elected  president,  Robert  D.  Jenks,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  reelected  chairman 
of  the  council,  Robert  W.  Belcher,  sec- 
retary, and  George  T.  Keyes,  assistant 
secretary.  The  offices  of  the  League 
are  at  79  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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In  the  following  series  of  tables  the 
more  important  facts  relative  to  the 
forty-eight  states  which  at  present 
constitute  the  American  Union  are 
brought  together  for  convenient  refer- 
ence: 

1.  The  first  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  states,  together  with 
the  date  upon  which  they  severally 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  The  population 
at  1900  and  1910  is  given,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  since 
1900,  and  the  rank  of  the  several 
states  in  population  in  1910. 

The  population  of  the  .continental 
United  States  at  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus, taken  April  15,  1910,  was  91,402,- 
151,  an  increase  of  15,977,691  over 
the  population  on  June  1,  1900,  and 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  22.7  per 
cent,  in  1900.  The  states  in  which 
the  population  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent,  include  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washing- 
ton, Oregoi),  California,  North  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  All 
these  states  are  situated  in  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  United  States. 

Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  military  persons  abroad,  the 
population  was  93,402,151.  If  the 
population  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(7,635,426  in  1903)  is  added,  with 
estimates  for  Guam,  Samoa  and  the 
Canal,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  and  possessions  on  April 
15,  1910,  was   101,100,000. 

The  new  apportionment  of  state 
representatives  in  Congress  is  based 
upon  the  population  as  given  upon  the 
following  page. 

2.  The  second  table  gives  for  each 
state  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty as  made  in  1911  or  1912;  the  to- 
tal state  indebtedness  and  the  ami 


of  sinking  funds  held  against  th« 
same;  the  appropriations  for  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  state,  which,  in 
some  cases,  indicate  the  actual  rev- 
enue of  the  year;  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year.  The  data 
furnished  in  this  table  were  courte- 
ously supplied  bv  the  treasurers  or 
comptrollers  of  the  several  states. 

3.  The  third  table  revises  and  ex- 
tends the  table  on  pp.  184-9  of  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1910,  which  gives  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  state  constitu- 
tions; dai^  of  adoption;  methods  of 
ratification  of  present  and  former  con- 
stitutions, and  the  existinff  method! 
of  amendment  authorized  by  law  In 
each  state. 

4.  The  fourth  table  gives  the  state 
governors;  their  politics;  the  length 
of  the  governor's  term  in  each  state; 
the  date  of  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  his  term;  and  the  governor's 
salary. 

5.  The  fifth  table  presents  the  main 
features  regarding  the  state  legisla- 
tures, including  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  legislatures ;  number  of 
members  of  each  house;  length  of  the 
term;  frequency  of  session;  the  limit 
upon  duration  of  sessions,  if  any; 
and  the  salaries  of  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

6.  The  sixth  table  indicates  the 
main  facts  regarding  the  state  Ju- 
diciary; the  name  of  the  courts 
and  number  of  judges:  how  dhoitni 
length  of  term;  and  si       ' 

7.  The  seventh  table 
nimiber  of  counties  in 
the  general  facts         p«« 
officers,  their  titles,  wii 
indicate  their  functi 
elected  or  appointed. 

An  eighth  table  i 
^      bBo«      for  )<*^"  w 
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TL  STATU  Aim  OOUKTT  GOVERNMENT 


THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION 


AbB4. — The  total  area  of  continen- 
tal TJnited  SUten  is  2,974,156  aq. 
miles.  The  total  area,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  is  3,024,122  sq.  miles. 
The   area   of   Alaska    is   600,B84   sq. 


miles;  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  0,449 
sq.  miles;  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
115,026  sq.  miles;  of  Porto  Rico,  3,436 
sq.  miles;  and  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,   448  sq.  miles. 


VL    STATE   AND    COUNTY   GOVERNMENT 


n.    STATE  INDEBTEDNESS.  TAXATION.  REVENUES.  AND  EXPENDITURES 

The  figures  in  the  foUowinc  table,  for  the  most  part  courteously  supplied  by  the  treasurers 
or  auditors  of  the  rarious  states,  are  the  latest  available.  They  relate  in  general  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1913;  in  the  case  of  states  whose  fiscal  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year, 
the  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 1912. 


Statb 


Alabama. 
Arisona.. 


California . . . 

ColiHado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. . . . 
•'South  Carolina . . 
;South  DakoU . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  * 

West  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Value  of 
Property 


$570,807,488 
375.862,414 
427.468.099 
2.920,400.512 
413.835.450 
1.102.990.545 


Tax  Rate 

per 

$1,000 


$6.50 

4.95 

6.875 

None 

4.10 

Various 


212387.518 

,  842.358.342 

'  422.239.989 

2.343,673.252 

1.890.460.710 

765,972,994 

2,809.825.069 

851.550.237 

550.517.808 

416.891.264 

979.309.976 

5.479,279.693 

2.288.000,000 

1.339.758.747 

411.551.004 

1,757.026.134 

382.807.277 

463.371.889 

101.087.079 

398.714,464 

2.289,770,280 

72.457,454 

11,128.498,055 

598,281,563 

294,770,325 

*  6,481,059, 158 

1,777,079,420 

905.011,679 

5.208.131.613 

618.834,569 

291.531.003 

1.196.708.000 

526.010.886 

2.532.710,050 

200.299.207 

222.989.343 

776,129.648 

1.005.086.000 

1.168.012.658 

2.841.630.416 

182.185.927 


7. 

5. 

2 

3. 

0. 

3 

1 

5. 

5. 


.50 

.00 

.48 

80 

.90 

.90 

20 

.00 

.00 

21.55 

2.325 

17.92 

3.76 

2.35 

6.00 

1.90 

2.50 

5.20 

6.00 

16.00 

None 

13.50 

1.00 

4.70 

4.40 

0.451 

3.50 

1.25 

None 

0.90 

5.75 

1.00 

3.50 

2.66H 
7.50 
None 
3.50 
5  79 
0.10 
0.9033 
3  08 


Bonded 
Indebted- 


$9,057,000 

^3.009.275 

1.250.500 

13.806,500 

4,464,949 

7,064.100 

826.785 

601.667 

6,734,202 

2.381.250 

17.500 

1.010.163 

None 

370.000 

None 

11.108.300 

269.000 

13,028.096 

117.480,662 

None 

None 

3.923.752 

3.500.000 

658.000 

None 

680.000 
1.156.000 
None 
2.619.000 
108.355.660 
7.539.000 
937.300 
None 
4.367.000 
None 

659.160 

5.580.000 

6.272.351 

None 

11.458,000 

3,977,500 

1,210.000 

855,470 

21,718.932 

331,024 

None 

None 

117.000 


Sinking 
Fund 


None 
$10,394 
14.434 


None 


113.500 


Total 
Receipts 


$6,288,992 
3.825.367 
6.902.386 

21.445.956 
3.580.445 


100.000 
488,064 
None 
878.271 
1.379.827 
103.878 
10.306 
None 
None 
7.201.837 
38.250.410 
9.249.408 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 


26.013.597 

None 

119.985 

108.978 


None 
785.510 
781.102 
922.149 
925.135 
785,120 

None 
240,000 

None 


656,481 

3,023,697 

6,014,109 

*6,858,682 

26.957,187 

10.052.468 

5.423.110 

7,758,826 

7.666.780 

7.219.742 

5.321.711 

8.908.454 

17.680.502 

22.414.877 

8,958,843 

4.501.447 

8.511.831 


5.178.233 
1.269.431 
3.209.751 
9.657.366 


107,763.064 

3.321.647 

4.564.753 

15.578.471 


1.928,695 
1.616.515 

None 

None 


5.356.115 

32.374.890 

3,250.631 

3.972.032 

5.048.406 

4.666.537 

18.519.542 

3,668.004 

2.008,132 

7.465372 

7.311,447 

5,491,206 

15,456,999 

1,320.153 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


$6,451,776 
3.193.352 
6.812.486 

18.691.877 
8.887.428 


612,665 

2370,602 

5.627.668 

*6.545.745 

25.882.257 

10.091.820 

5.084.769 

7.892.920 

7.769.131 

7,355,785 

5,366,785 

8,553,744 

17.092,466 

13.165.468 

8.869.130 

4.426.591 


5,142.347 
1.239.085 
3.273.675 
7.696.475 


101.495,444 

3.246.529 

4.349,070 

14,697.184 


4.487.119 

35.516.410 

3.184.761 

3.205316 

4.123.271 

4,122,852 

18,517,589 

3,954,599 

3,019,517 

7.118.578 

5.535.871 

5.486.307 

15.725.015 

1.017,263 


1  Includes  County  and  City  Indebtedness.  $2,098,302.86.    *  Figures  are  for  Oct.,  1910-Oct.» 
11912.     '  Property  assessed  at  full  value.      *  Biennial  report. 
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trol  of  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  all  state  institutions  now 
managed  by  boards  and  commissions, 
and  may  continue  such  boards  and 
commissions  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
but  he  alone  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  people  for  results.  (See  also  II, 
Popular  Oovemment.) 

Centralization   and   Home   Rule. — 

Although     the     state     administrative 
system  is  still  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent decentralized,  nevertheless  tend- 
encies toward  centralization  have  re- 
cently bcome  more  and  more  promi- 
nent.     Legislative  interference  in  mat- 
ters   of    local    government   has   often 
been  very  extensive,  but  state  admin- 
istrative supervision  is  tending  grad- 
ually to  displace  direct  legislative  in- 
terference. Many  matters  which,  imtil 
comparatively  recent  times,  were  cus- 
tomarily left  to  the  control  of  local 
authorities,  have  now  become  subject 
to  the  administrative   supervision  of 
state    agencies.      State    control    over 
such  matters  has  been  brought  about 
either    ( 1 )    by  the  direct  assumption 
of  a  local,  function  by  the  state,   (2) 
by  allowing  a  local  function  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  but 
subject  to  state  administrative  super- 
vision,  or    (3)    by  publicity  through 
investigations  of  local  administration 
and  reports   made  by  state  agencies. 
By   one  or  the  other  of  these  ways, 
state  control  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended   over   such   matters   as    chari- 
ties and  correction,  education,  public 
health,    the    maintenance    of    order, 
weights  and  measures,  finance,  roads, 
public   utilities,    etc.    This   movement 
toward  centralization  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  ade- 
quate supervision  by  local  authorities. 
For  example,   the  widespread  use   of 
the   bicycle,  and,  later,   of  the  auto- 
mobile, together  with  the  need  of  the 
farmer  to  move  his  crops  to  market, 
have  caused  the  movement  for  good 
roads.      But    good    roads,    especially 
"trunk  line**  roads,  could  not  be  effi- 
ciently constructed  or  maintained  as 
long  as  they  were  under  the  control 
of  townships  and  counties.     Hence  the 
state  interposed  at  first  by  "state  aid," 
and  later  by  direct  construction  and 
maintenance  of  good  roads. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Ohio  and 
Washington,   there   have   been   estab- 


lished bureaus  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  public  offices,  with  power  to 
investigate  and  publish  reports  of  the 
financial  operations  of  local  bodies 
and  officers.  In  a  number  of  states, 
various  state  boards  and  commissions 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  installing  uniform  systems  of  ac- 
counts for  local  bodies.  In  Oregon, 
by  a  recent  act  (Laws  of  1913,  Ch. 
286),  the  insurance  commissioner  is 
empowered  to  audit  annually  the 
books  and  accounts  not  only  of  each 
institution  or  officer  spending  state 
money,  but  also  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  and  to  formulate  and  prescribe 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting  to"  be 
used  by  all  such  officers,  institutions, 
and  counties.  The  failure  of  any 
state  or  county  officer  or  employee  to 
use  the  system  of  accounting  pre- 
scribed by  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor, 
and  may,  in  addition,  be  punishM  by 
removal  from  office. 

In  these  various  ways,  therefore, 
the  localities  are  being  gradually 
broiight  under  the  administrative  con- 
trol of  the  state.  That  this  tendency 
has  been  productive  of  much  good 
both  to  the  people  of  the  locality  and 
to  the  state  as  a  whole  is  generally 
admitted,  but  a  feeling  is  entertained 
in  some  quarters  that,  with  respect 
to  cities  at  least,  the  tendency  has 
gone  too  far,  and  a  greater  measure 
of  home  rule  should  be  accorded  to 
the  cities  in  the  management  of  their 
local  concerns.  This  feeling  has  been 
voiced  especially  in  the  connection 
with  the  control  by  the  municipali- 
ties of  their  own  public  utilities,  as 
illustrated  by  the  report  embodying 
this  sentiment,  made  to  the  Nations^ 
Municipal  League  at  its  meeting  in 
Toronto  in  November,  1913.  (See also 
VII,  Municipal  Oovemment.) 

Finance. — Under  this  head  one  or 
two  phases  of  the  subject  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon.  Within  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  state 
expenditures.  They  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  population, 
and  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue 
have  not  been  able  to  bear  the  strain, 
and  consequently  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Cam- 
paigns have  been  waged  upon  the  is- 
sue of  economy,  but  administrations 
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clMted  upon  thiB  iuue  have  founi' 
th^iDBelvN  equally  powerless  to  Hten 
the  tide  toward  lavish  expenditures 
GovernorH  have  sounded  notes  of  warn 
JDK  in  lettislative  earn,  but  withou' 
result.  To  a  large  extent,  of  course 
this  increase  of  state  expenditures  ii 
natural  and  to  be  expected  on  accoun' 
of  the  increHHi[i((  work  of  carryinj 
1  the  state  government  and  admii 


fore  the  legislature  conTenes  and  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  make  recommend*' 
tions  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  estimates  and  ex- 
pend] turen  of  the  various  departments 
and  institutions."  The  MaBanchu^etts 
General  Court  accordinglj  passed  an 
act  (Laws  of  1912,  chapter  719)  estab- 
"  ibing  a  Commission  on  Economy 
'  Efficiency  with  power  to  inquire 
the  laws  governing  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
scrutinize  the  estimates  of  the  various 
departments  and  institutions  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  and  the  general 
court.  During  1913  budgetary  l^ala- 
tion  wns  passed  in  New  York.  Ohio, 
North  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Oregon. 
The  New  York  law  created  a  stat* 
Board  of  Estimate,  composed  of  the 
and    other    state   executive 


tions,   and   the  conti 

of  new  functions.    Statistics  show  thai 

a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  thi 

state   funds   are  now  being  expendec 

upon    what    maj-    be    called    the    de 

velopmental   functions  of  government 

such  as  charities  and  education,  whilt 

the  increase  in  not  so  heavy  in  the  cast 

o(    the   more   fundamental    functions 

such  an  the  maintenance  of  the  publil 

safety.      Nevertheless,   white   this    in 

crease  of  expenditures  is  to  a  consider    officers    and    chairmen    of    legislative 

able  e.xtent  due  to  a  legitimate  growth    eommittees  with  the  commissioner  of 

of   state   business,   it   is   undoubtedly    economy   and   efficiency   as    secretary. 

due   also   in    part   to   graft,   extrava-    This  board   examines  the  requests  of 

gance,  uneconomical  methods,  and  tht    *!'*  various  departments  and  institu- 

multiplication   of  useless  boards  and    *'""»  'c"  appropriations  and  prepares 

officers.  s  budget  annuallv   for  the  considera- 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  within  [^""  ^'U!^ J.'t'k^T  ^^^^  "'T" 

recent  years  that  economy  in  the  ex-  iT,  "^r"  "^  "''■^-  ^^-  2«'*>  provides 

penditure   of  state   funds'ean   be   at-  1?"'  h       k     ''""  1"^^,*"'   .n!t"t'on«' 

Uined  only  by  a  more  unified  control  ti*U:.''''?",'"5""l'''y  "V'^t  *^*  '^T 

over  such  expenditures  and  hv  a  more  ^""^   "[  '****  BUtements  showing  the 

systematic  correlation  of  expenditures  s""""""  "PPropriated  for  the  current 

and  revenue.     Tn  ordpr  to  atta>„  tl,™o  ?."*"    ""'■    Pi'eceding    biennial    period. 


•■   preceding   biennial    period, 

tt  required  during  the  en- 

nial   period,  and   estimates 

revenues  of  each  such  de- 

r  institution  for  the  enau- 

il   period.     The  statements 

]  be  tabulated  by  the  sec- 

reUt7  of  state  and  transmitted  to  the 

nvernor  and  members  of  the  legisla- 

ire,  and  upon  the  bsnis  of  such  tabu- 

itinn   the  governor   is   in  a   position 

..„,  „„,   , v.™~r  i>.r  miiimuL      iii      '  ""ake  recommendations  to  the  leg- 

1012  Speaker  Ciishing  of  the  Massa-     i»'"ture.      By   these   methods  greaUr 
enusetta  House  of  Representatives  pro-     '="'"""7  »nd   efficiency   is   secured   i- 


and  revenue.    In  order  to  attain  these 
essential   objects,    various     proposals 
and    some    positive   enactments   have    _,    •    .    ., 
been  made  in  recent  years.     The  Peo-    „„  P/"'^,'''' 
pie's    Power    League    of    Oregon    has    [„,,  bienni 
proposed  that  the  governor  be  given  ..        1 

a  seat  in  the  legislative  assembly  and    "  ^ 
be  vested  with  the  exclusive  rig'ht  of 
introducing  all  bills  necessary  for  the 
approj>riatioii    of    money,    subject    to 
the   right  of   the  assembly   to   reduce 


po- 


...»  ..„.„ ,,.^^,.,„„.™  |„„-  'fnnnmy  "nd   efficiency   i 

I  Ihe  creation  of  a  sUtc  finance  '"*  management  of  the  state  finances. 
nission.    similnr    to    the    Boston        "**   Enforcement  of   SUte   Law,- 

i-ith  the  follow-  '^^    machinery    utilized    for    the  e 


'  and  state  indebtedness; 
ana  i:;i  a  more  thorough  control  over 
state  expenditure-  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ]>ermanent  agency  to 
"investigate  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  vnrious  departments  be- 


forccment  of  state  law 
led  as  extraordinary,  including  the 
itate  militia  and  the  posse  comitatus, 
IT  power  of  the  county,  and  the 
>rdinary,  including  the  courts  and 
>rosecuting  officers,  the  attomey-geU' 
iral,  the  local   prosecuting  attorneya. 
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flheriffs,   constables   and   police.    The 
militia  may  be  called  out  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  quell  riots  or  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  law,  but  cannot  be  utilized  in 
connection  with  isolated  or  spasmodic 
infractions  of  the  law.  The  governor  is 
charged  by  the  constitution  with  see- 
ing that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, but,  as  has  been  said,  this  con- 
stitutional provision  gives  him  no  spe- 
cific powers,  and,  other  than  by  calling 
out  the  militia,  he  "has  little  control 
over  the  enforcement  of  state  law.  The 
prevalent  idea  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  state  law  enforcement  has  been,  and 
still  to  a  considerable  extent  is,  em- 
bodied in  the  practice  of  local  auton- 
omy.    The  states  depend  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  law  upon  county, 
city   or    town   officers,   such   as   local 
prosecuting    attorneys,    sheriffs,    con- 
stables and  police.    These  officers  are 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  localities 
in   which   they  perform   their   duties 
and  are  not  subject  in  general  to  any 
administrative  control  by  the  central 
state  authorities.     The  attorney-gen- 
eral may  advise  the  local  prosecuting 
attorneys  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  but  cannot  remove  them  from 
office  if  they  fail  to  heed  the  advice. 
The  result  has  been  that,  though  the 
making  of  law  is  at  least  nominally 
centralized  in  the  legislature,  its  en- 
forcement is  greatly  decentralized.  The 
result    has    been    that    the    will    of 
the  state  as  embodied  in  law  has  fre- 
quently been  set  at  naught  by  local 
officials,  who  thus  really  become  poli- 
cy-determining   officers    within    their 
narrow  spheres.     A  realization  of  the 
disadvantages   of   this    situation   has 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  certain  amount 
of    centralized    control    over    the    en- 
forcement   of    state    law.     The    gov- 
ernor in  some  states  has  been  given 
the  power  to  remove  from  office  local 
prosecuting   attorneys,    sheriffs,    and 
even  mayors  who  have  been  derelict 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
connection   with    the    enforcement   of 


state  law.  Mimicipal  police  forces 
have  in  some  instances  been  brought 
under  state  control.  For  example, 
the  police  systems  of  Boston  and  two 
other  Massachusetts  towns  have  been 
placed  under  boards  of  police  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  governor. 
Not  content  with  mere  supervision 
over  the  local  agencies  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  some  states,  such 
as  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Arizona, 
have  created  state  constabularies  for 
the  direct  enforcement  of  state  law 
through  state  instrumentalities.  Al- 
though this  development  has  taken 
place  at  the  expense  of  local  auton- 
omy, it  has  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
proved  to  be  a  more  efficient  method 
of  law  enforcement. 

References  and  Bibliography. — For 
detailed  references  to  state  adminis- 
trative activities  the  index  to  this  vol- 
ume should  be  consulted,  under  dif- 
ferent topics  and  names  of  states.  Ex- 
tensive treatment  of  the  more  imr 
portant  topics  may  be  sought  in  the 
following  departments:  II,  Popular 
(rovemment  and  Current  Politics;  V, 
Civil  Service;  VII,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment; X,  Public  Resources  and  Pub- 
lic Works;  XI,  Public  Services;  XIII, 
The  Conduct  of  Business;  XIV,  Pub- 
lic Finance f  Banking,  and  Insurance; 

XVI,  Social  and  Economic  Problems; 

XVII,  Labor  and  Labor  Legislation; 

XVIII,  Prosecution,  Correction,  and 
Charity;  XIX,  Agriculture;  and 
XXII,  Trade,  Transportation,  and 
Communication.  The  following  works 
may  be  consulted  for  fuller  discussion : 

Fairlie,  J.  A. — "The  State  Goveror." 
(Michigan  Law  Review,  March  and 
April.  1912.) 

FiNLEY,  J.  H.  and  Sanderson,  J.  F. — 
The  American  Eofecutive  and  Eweou- 
tiie  Methods.     (Century  Co.,  1908.) 

GooDNow,  F.  J. — The  Principles  of  the 
Administrative  Law  of  the  U.  8. 
(Putnam,  1905.) 

Reinsch,  p.  S. — Readings  in  American 
State  Oovemment.    (Glnn  &  Co.,  1911.) 

White,  F.  H. — "The  Growth  and  Future 
of  State  Boards  and  Commissions." 
(Political  Science  Quarterly,  1903.) 


AMENDMENTS  TO  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS 


On  the  following  pages  are  given 
the  short  titles  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  various  states  during  1913  or 
passed  by  the  state  legislatures  for 
submission     in     a    subsequent    year. 


Many  of  the  important  amendments 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Yeab  Book;  full 
references  will  be  found  in  the  index 
under  the  names  of  the  different 
states. 
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—To     b«     Bubinitted 


ag  Art.  V,   Sec.   16,  i 
imptniallon  o(  membe 

dollaiT  per  daj  for  repilai 


I-   of   II 


mile  each  waj. 


V,   Sec.    15.    proi 

Sen 'ral'SS^mbi^  'o?  |7D  "?"     "te 
IwD  jcar?  aad   mileage  ur  Ave  ceni 

Amending  Art.  VI^  See._l,  fleflntng^ 


'„;:;  ss 


;   public   utllltleB   bj 

I.  by  adding  Hec^tioD 

he  payment  Ihcrefor. 

II.  See.   23.   relating 
■Jid    regalatlon    ot 

II  br  adding  sectton 

?  power  o(  the  Rall- 
tli  the  JuHt  compeD- 
Dr  Ihe   taking  ol  the 


Amendlnti  Art.  VI. 

elecllon  of  <he  Govern 
GoTcrnor. 

Amending  Art.  VI. 
the    mode    of    eler 


he  office  ot  com  ,„*?„^''„^i"«  *,"; 

la  fo  the  exemption 

or    a    rslnilnB  tn  educational      Inal 

md  'the"m'<!Sf  ot  B"."-   '"!»■    '«" 

r  and  Lleulenant-  ,„*?:"^l°S,n,K; 


e,  1.  relating 
n  property  ot 
of     cotleglete 


^laiwes    o(    propcrtj    eiempt    (roi 
Amending  Art.  XVIII.  Sec.  2. 


qiiRllncattona    and 


Amending   Art.    XX.  See.    1.1,    relailng 
0  till'   prcferenllal  sVBtem  of  voilni 
Amending  Art.  XX  h.T  adding  S 


ralar.v    of    the     Lieu 


|2.<KiO, 

Amending  Art.    ' 

all   laws  and   part 
In   the  foregoing  a 


rC""" 

^Ita',!^ 

'of' 

B  ot  labor  and 

Colorado 

.-To  be  submitted  in 

,  IflU: 

svi 

■ndlnf 
la'nM 

fVii 

■t.   X,   See. 

15.  tela 
1  ot  the 

ting  to 
Board 

California. — To    be     Bubmitted     ^     ... 

Amending   Art,    IV,   Sec.  23a.   relating     ConBtllullon. 
to  the  limitation  of  eipenapa  tor  offlcerr 
and  employees  ot  Ihe   legislature. 

Amending  Art,  IV.  Sec.  31.  --■-■■--  -- 


r  amendmentB  (o  the 
Connecticnt.— Submitted   Nov.  4: 


Amenaing  Art.  VI,  &ec.  4},  relating  lo 
appeals  and   the  setting  aside  of  Judg- 


tor  an  Increase  ot  the  salary  ot  atate 
RepresentBtivea  and  Senators.  Defeated. 
17,^12  for.  25,3S3  against. 

Delaware. — Adopted  bf  the  legisla- 
tures of  1911  and  1913  and  thereby 
added   to  tbe  constitution: 

AmendtnK  Art.  II,  Sep.  10.  relating  to 
Ihe    puhllBhlng    of    r     ■ '    ■—    — — 


s  and  amendments 
ming  of  charters 

framed  l>y  boards  of 

'xi.  Sec.  13,  relating 
.  regulation  and  con- 
!  of  Irrigation,  ivela- 

""  Amending"  AVr'sr.  Sec.  ]3i  relating 
In  the  place  of  payment  of  bonds,  and 
the  Intereal  thereon,  and  the  money  In 
which    bondn   and    Interest    are    payable. 

Amendlns  Art.  XI.  See.  IS.  r  ■--'--  - 
the  reslrlrllon  of 


Amending 
to  Ihe  super 
duet   of   the 


S  and  6.  re- 


al county  offlce 


I  1»U: 
reUtlng 

talemllllla. 
r.  V.  »«e.  1.  relating  to 
allowing  Ibe  leglalalur* 
,f  Snnreme  Codrt  Judges. 
t.  VIII.  Sec.  fl.  relating 
term  of  offlce  and  dntlM 


Ida.— To  be  submitted  i 
Fiding  An.  IV.  Sec.  lA. 
appointment  b.v  Ihe  Got 
iBloned  olHceni  o'  •' —■- 
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Ttdli 


fodlng  A 


I,  219,037  t 


.  IV,  Sec.  I 


leglaUtlve 

AmendinBArF.'xVlT'^'c.' 2!  protl'dlng         . 

r  thi;  iDlIJallTp  on  ronsiltulliiDal  ami-nil-  that   Inlllallve  and  loteir.auun 

anin.     Adopted,  204, TOU  lo  110.;i92.  Rhml  b«  flu-d   wlib  tb«  cauntj 

AraendlEg  Art.   X.   See.  14,  (o  proTldt  i\te<\   ol    wllh    Ihe    aecretary 

r  a  nrpmaD'B  peDnlaD  tund.     Dcleatcd,  denning    Ibe     powprs    of    Infll 

g,D4N   for.    20n,204    agaliiBt.  refercDdum.   andJImllInK    th( 
To  be  submitted  in  1914: 
Ampodlas  Art.    Ill,    Sec.    1,   proTldlng 
at  Bliidpnts,  membvn  at  the  iMlelature 
id    commercial   trBYclkra,    BhalT  Dot  be 
prlTpd  of  TOIlDg  t>y  reason  ol  aliaence 


10  provide 

^erk  "in- 
or    State 


I  rejected  Inltlallre 


Ami'ndlng  Art. 


VIII.  Bee 
lulborit;  to 


ISa.  F 


Amending  Art.  IX.  Bee.  16,  relating 
to  the  framing  ot  cbartprii  of  cltlea  hav- 
Ide  otpp  100.000  Inhabltanls  and  the 
publli-atlon  ot  charier  ameadmenin 

■ndlng  Art   X,   Sec,    12,    IncreaHLng 


the  d.'b 


Kani<a 


ondliiK    K 
fLtj-    I 


t.    X,    Sec. 
Incur   Ind 


BllDI 


Hinneaota. — To    be    submitted 

1914: 

Amending  Art.    IV.   See.   1,  to  rraer 
lo  the  |H>opIe  Ihe  power  of  Inlllallve  a 


alreet  rallKarB  and  other  nuMlc  UIIIItleB 
Amending  Art,  X  hy  adding  Sec,  23. 
providing  for  a  Bpecial  annuaT  ievy,  bj 
■  majority  vote  of  qiiaiitlpd  voUtb,  not 
I  lo  eiceed  fi5  cents  on  *100  of  anaeBBed 
Tahiation  for   road   purpoKes 

.    X  by  adding  Sec,  27. 
-—    '-t   of  Iff  cents  o 


for   1 


mend  log  Art 


.  In creasing  the  n 


providing  for  state  l< 
each  »100  of  aaBeKsei 
road -improvement  fnnd. 

New  Mexicii.— To  be  submitted 
:    1014: 

Amending  Art,  V,  Bee.  I,  deflnlng 
I     peraonncl    of    Ihp   eiecutive   deparlmc 


lating 


Amending  A 
■nvlding    (or 

Amending  A 


.  VII  by  adding  B 

he   recall    ot    publl 

,  VIII.   Bee.   2,  au 


n  Improved   farm  Ij 


New  York.— Submitted  Nov,   4: 
Amending   Arl,    I,    Sec,   7,    reladog  lo 
the   method    of    taking   private    property 
for    public     uBe,       Adopted,     424^»Z§     to 
270.407, 

■  nj-.niJUiK   Art,_  I    by   adding    Bee,    19. 


providing 
health  of  e'mpio] 


the   I 


t  the  1 


"■„€«,;; 


lawB.      Adopted,   S10,S14 

Amending  Art.   VI,  Se_.  _  _,  „,  _„ 
iB-o  Jiidpes  In  Kings  rounly  and  by 


II.   providing  for   (he   p 

innunl  report  ot  the  m 

Amending  Art.  IX  by 


certain  of 


194,497, 

n.  oec.  i4.  by  adding 

-reased  by  the'leglara'- 
■ry  ZOO. 000  population 
Adopted.     389,971     to 

mlttlDg 


■.  VII.  Sec. 


^viding    for     the     paymen 


(he 

the     cfinstruclior 

Adopted.  48(1.204  lo  187,200. 

Passed  by  the  legislature  of  IB13,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  of 
1015: 

eilend 


if  injuries  eautied 
submitted      in 


AmeodlDK   I 
^e  aulTrage  H 


.   VII  by  adding  Bee,  7a, 


or  fallen  timber  from  the  Foreat  pre- 
serve, and  the  leaning  of  camp  xiieB  and 
eoafltruclloQ  of  roadK  and  trails  therefor. 
An  act  approved  on  Dec,  17  pro- 
vides for  the  submission  to  the  people 
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at  a  special  election  ot  April  14,  1914, 
of  a  proposal  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  in   1!)15. 


9cbool«  be  distributed  as  other  common 
ichool  funds.    Adopted,  1S.BT8  majority. 
Ohio.— Submitted  Nov.  4: 
AmondiDS  Art  III.  Sees.  1,  2.  and  18. 
Horth    Carolina.— To    be   aubmitted    rela'lnB   t-    -^-    --  ■    -  -— 

I  iei4: 


:8,TUS  tor,   401,01 


Amend  Ins  ' 


.y   BUbstltUt; 

against  tbe 

irt.    JI.    Sec.    26,    relating 

^neiBl  Asaembli. 

.rl.   11,   lis  adding  Sec.  26, 

cal      tii'lvate    and     special 


:.  Sees.  1  and  2,  relat- 
lallot  for  coimir  and 
Defeated.  217,5M  for, 


of  obsolete  flections  20 

Amending   Art.    V,  t 

S.  by  aubBtttntlng  nen 

and    reform   the  — ■— 

Amending  Art. 


towns  and  Inrorporaled  villages, 
a  public  scboot  term  'of  sli  months. 

Hortli  Dakota.— To  be  aubmitted  in 
1914: 

Amending  the  cooBtitutlon  lo  provide 
tor  I  be  initiative  and  referendum  on 
legislative   measures. 

AmendlniF  the  constitution  to  provide 
tor  the  Initiative  and  referendum  on 
constitutional    amendmenls. 


.  a  email  legislature. 
for,  417.S28  against. 
XII,  Bee.  12,  Biempt- 
sute  of  Ohio,  city, 
et,   county,   township,  road- 

school    bonds.       Detested, 

311.747    for,    340,248   against. 

Amending  Art.  XV,  Sec.  4.  relating  to 
tbe  cllglblirty  ot  women  to  appointment 
as  members  of  tioarda  of  or  to  poaltloDs 
In  departments  and  Instltotlons  caring 
for  women  and  children.  Adopted.  434.- 
498  to  2M66ft. 

At  the  ssrap  pipdinn  a  referred  meaa- 
prohl biting  tbe 
>r    receiving    of 

..-ting  llauors  are  prohlb- 
-.,-  ,,„  -jfeated  by  300,634  for,  to 
45^.009  against, 
Pennaylvania. — Submitted  Not.  4: 
Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  T,  prohibiting 
the  General  Asseihbly  from  passing  any 
law  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining  or 
manufacturing :  but  permitting  the  leg- 
Islaiupc  10  regulate  wages  or  salaries. 
hours  of  work,  and  welfare  ot  employees 
of    tbe    stale.       Defeated,     203,033    tor. 


I'm,   Sec.  1.  prohibit-     fnf^JJfafin  ."' n"^^""' 
f  corporations  by  spe-     ^^^^^^    Intdilcartng 


IX,   8ec.  ] 


within  tbe  state. 
Oklahoma. — Submitted    at    special 
election  on  Aug.  5: 

Amending  Art.  V.  Sec.   5a.  to  glvr 
counties  In   the  slate  the  right  of  oi 


B  of  offlce.      Adopted,   Z1T,34G 

mtf  the   ciemp- 
m   taxation    ot    public    property. 
.   903,070   tor.    £04.095   against. 
Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  4.  Butborlring 
le  Ntate    In  issue  bonds  to  tbe  amount 
(  _t60,000,0On_ for   the  Improvement  o" 


Defea 


.  209.042   tor,    300,- 


.,_   ...    _,_llshrng 

Adopted,  3,182 

Art.    VI.   Sec.    3- 


.'CMS  ^'T"- 


aending  Art.  IX.  Sec.  15.  relating 
nunldpal  obligations  for  debt  In- 
?d  for  the  constnietlon  or  acqulsl- 
"'    -— • fcs,    subways.    — ■* — 


IS.wi.t   to  201. SOf 


ms. 


.lorlty. 

duclng 

of   AgrP 


South   Caiolina.— To  be  submitted 
1014 1 

■ndlng   Art,    X  by   adding  S 


culture.      Adopted,    19.915   malorlty.  ,„ ^il"™"*!    ,hl'  Xi,S.l   !!.?    s.f^Tf?"  .„^ 

Ihp     nmnmlaulnnpi-B    nf     thn     Innrt     nfflce.       'varnBiJH  ici  HHnesB   Huuiimg  [iroiJeriJ  lur 


the    commisBli 
Adopted.    11.  n» 

any    foreign    < 

?'"mm'l?slon''t< 
or    rranchlseB 


1.   IX.  L 


:.  9,  authorising 

t  of  the  Corporation 
rii  or  lease  IIb  properly 
r   acquire  property   and 
irBueoiseR  ai  u  illie  company.      Adopted, 
51,780  majority. 

AmendlQE  Art,  X.  Sec.  12a.  providing 
.    paid    by    certain    public 


rvlce 


e   ot 


The  amendments  to  Art.  X,  Sec«. 
14a  and  16,  approved  bv  the  people 
in  1912  (X.  T.  B.,  1912,  p.  189)  were 
ratified  by  tbe  legislature  of  1913. 

South  Dakota.- To  be  Bubmitt«d  in 
1914: 

Amending  Art  III.  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
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Amending  Art  III.  Sec.  6,  relating  to 
the  term  of  office  and  compensation  of 
meml>er8  of  the  legislature. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  7,  relating  to 
a  quorum  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Amending  Art.  VII.  Sec.  1,  extending 
the  suffrage  to  women. 

Amending  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  5,  relating 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  school  and 
endowment  lands. 

Amending  Art.  IX,  Sec.  5,  relating  to 
the  election  of  county  officers. 

Amending  Art.  XIV,  Sees.  2  and  3, 
providing  a  state  board  of  control  for 
state  institutions. 

Amending  Art.  XXI  by  adding  section 
7,  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  the  irrigation  of  agricultural  lands. 

A  resolution  proposing  and  recom- 
mending a  constitutional  convention 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  for 
submission  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion Nov.  1914. 

Texas. — Submitted  at  a  special  elec- 
tion on  July  19: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sees.  49  and  52, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  pub- 
lic improvements  and  the  levy  of  a  tax 
to  pay  interest  and  sinking  fund  thereon. 
Defeated.  19,745  for,  120.734  against. 

Amending  Art.  V,  Sec.  7.  relating  to 
the  creation  and  formation  of  Judicial 
districts,  the  terras,  compensation  and 
qualification  of  the  Judges  of  the  district 
courts,  and  the  times  of  holding  court. 
Defeated.  25,329  for,  112.548  against. 

Amending  Art.  XVI,  by  addinjK  new 
Sec.  58,  relating  to  the  tenure  of  office 
and  compensation  of  public  officials.  De- 
feated, 29,367  for,  108,254  against. 

To  be  submitted  in  1914: 

Amending  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  providing 
for  the  initiative  on  legislative  measures. 

Amending  Art  III,  Sec.  24,  granting 
members  of  the  legislature  a  salary  of 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  mileage  not  ex- 
ceeding five  cents  per  mile,  and  increas- 
ing the  length  of  a  regular  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Amending  Art.  XI  by  adding  Sec.  7a, 
authorizing  counties  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  ^lexico  to  build  sea  walls  and 
designate  sea-wall  reclamation  districts 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

Vermont. — Submitted  March  4: 

Amending  Art.  II,  relating  to  the  ap- 
proving, signing  or  vetoing  of  bills. 
Adopts.  17,047   to  8.078. 

Amending  Art.  XXIV,  Sees.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
and  6.  relating  to  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly ;  the  biennial 
election  of  state  officers,  and  the  term 
of  office  of  Senators  and  Renresentatives, 
assistant  Judges  and  sheriffs.  Adopted, 
16.849    to    7,868. 

Amending  Art.  XXX,  relating  to  the 
granting  of  charters  of  incorporation. 
Adopted,  14.589  to  7.542. 

Amending  Art.  XXXI.  changing  the 
words    "Juage"    and    "Judges'*    to    "Jus- 


tice" and  ♦'Justices."  Adopted,  14,805 
to  7,263. 

Amending  Art.  XXXII,  permitting  the 
General  Assembly  to  pass  laws  compell- 
ing compensation  for  injuries  received 
by  employees.     Adopted,  15,935  to  7,860. 

Amending  Art.  XXXIII,  relating  to 
the  rearrangement  and  renumbering  of 
Chapter  2  of  the  Constitution.  Adopted, 
14,985    to    6,936. 

Amending  Ch.  2,  Sec.  14,  relating  to 
the  printing  of  votes  and  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Adopted,  15,258 
to  7,447. 

Amending  Ch.  2,  Sec.  20,  prohibiting 
the  declaration  by  the  legislature  of  any 
person  to  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony. 
Adopted,  13,953  to  9,244. 

Washington. — ^To  be  submitted  in 
1914: 

Amending  Art  II,  Sec.  33,  prohibit- 
ing the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens, 
other  than  those  who  in  good  faith  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Wisconsin. — ^To  be  submitted  in 
1914: 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  1,  providing 
for  the  initiative  on  legislative  meas- 
ures. 

Amending  Art.  IV,  Sec.  21,  fixing  the 
salary  of  members  of  the  legislature  at 
$600  per  annum  and  a  mileage  rate  of 
two  cents. 

Amending  Art.  VII,  Sees.  6  and  7, 
empowering  the  legislature  to  alter  the 
limits,  decrease  or  increase  the  number 
of  circuits  and  providing  for  the  election 
by  qualified  electors  of  one  or  more  cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Amending   Art.   VIII    by   adding   Sec. 

11,  permitting  the  state  to  grant  annui- 
ties and  insurance  upon  such  risks  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Amending  Art.  VIII  by  adding  Sec. 
13,  permitting  the  state  to  grant  insur- 
ance upon  such  risks  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amending  Art.  XI  by  adding  Sec.  3a, 
empowering  cities  and  villages  to  amend 
their  charters  and  to  frame  and  adopt 
new  charters  and  to  enact  laws  and 
ordinances  relating  to  municipal  affairs. 

Amending  Art.  XI  by  adding  Sec.  3b, 
providing  that  when  private  property 
is  taken  for  public  use  by  municipal 
corporations,  additional  adjoining  or 
neighboring  property  may  be  taken  un- 
der conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
legislature. 

Amending  Art.  XII.  Sec.  1,  relating 
to  the  manner  of  amending  the  constitu- 
tion, providing  that  amendments  may  be 
proposed  in  either  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  if  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of 
the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
houses  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
at  the  next  general  election. 

Amending  Art.  XII.  by  adding  Sec.  3, 
providing  for  the  initiative  on  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Amending    Art.    XIII    by    adding   Sec. 

12.  providing  for  the  recall  of  public 
officers. 
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New  York.— The  Cullen-Levy  bill 
became  a  law  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  on  April  10.  It  pro- 
vides that  every  city  in  the  state 
shall  have  power  to  regulate,  manage 
and  control  its  property  and  local  af- 
fairs and  is  granted  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  jurisdiction  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  such  power 
into  execution.  No  eniuneration  of 
powers  in  this  or  any  other  law,  it 
was  declared,  shall  operate  to  restrict 
the  meaning  of  this  general  grant  of 
power,  or  to  exclude  other  powers 
comprehended  within  this  general 
grant.  Subject  to  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  a  series  of  specific  grants  of 
power  were  enumerated.  The  power? 
granted  were  declared  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  substitution  for 
all  the  powers,  rights,  privileges  and 
functions  existing  in  any  city  pur- 
suant to  any  other  provision  of  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  un- 
der this  law.  Since  its  enactment  an 
ordinance  has  been  passed  in  New 
York  City  requiring  city  employees 
to  live  within  the  state.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  bill  made  this  legal.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Spring 
to  make  a  general  investigation  of 
the  possibility  of  providing  proper 
pensions  for  city  employees,  as  it  .is 
believed  that  the  city  now  has  suffi- 
cient power  under  this  law  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system.  It  seems  to  be 
a  general  impression  that  much  so- 
called  social  legislation  is  possible  un- 
der this  new  law,  such  as  a  provision 
for  recreations,  amusements,  etc. 

An  optional  city  government  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  leg- 
islature which  gave  to  the  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  that  state 


power  to  choose  one  of  three  forms 
of  municipal  government:  the  limited 
council;  the  limited  council  with  ap- 
pointive city  manager;  and  govern- 
ment by  means  of  separate  executive 
and  legislative  departments.  The 
"limited  council"  is  only  another  name 
for  commission  government.  The 
third  type  is  that  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  "federal"  type.  The 
bill  did  not  pass,  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  come  up  again  in  the 
1914  session. 

Ohio. — ^As  a  result  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  adopted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912  {A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  191), 
the  cities  of  Ohio  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  adopting  new  charters, 
Cleveland  leading  the  way  with  one 
which  was  formally  approved  on  Sept. 
3.  It  provided  for  non- partisan  pri- 
maries and  elections;  a  mayor  and 
one  councilman  from  each  of  the  26 
wards;  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall;  the  merit  system;  and  six 
departments  ( law,  public  service,  pub- 
lic welfare,  finance,  public  safety,  and 
public  utilities),  each  in  charge  of  a 
director  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
charter  leaves  to  the  city  all  the  powers 
of  local  self-government  granted  by  the 
home-rule  amendment  of  the  constitu-: 
tion.  There  is  no  attempt  to  limit 
those  powers. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  charter 
was  upheld  by  a  divided  court.  An 
earlier  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(State  of  Ohio  ew  rel,  Toledo  v.  John 
J.  Lynch)  held  that  no  city  could  do 
more  under  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments than  heretofore,  unless  it  first 
adopted  a  charter  imder  them  or  se- 
cured authority  from  the  assembly. 
An  optional  charter  bill  giving  cities 
the  choice  of  three  forms  of  charter 
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( commisBion  government,  city  mana- 
ger and  federal)  was  passed  by  the 
legislature. 

Michigan. — A  circuit  court  judge 
has  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Michigan  home-rule  law  in  the 
first  real  test  to  which  the  law  has 
been  subjected  in  the  courts.  An  in- 
junction was  sought  on  three  special 
grounds:  that  the  home-rule  bill  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  delegates 
legislative  power  to  charter  commis- 
sioners; because  the  act  provided  for 
the  incorporation  of  cities  and  also 
for  the  revision  and  amendment  of 
city  charters  and  is  broader  than  the 
title;  and  that  the  Saginaw  charter 
commissioner's  work  was  void  because 
it  had  not  been  completed  in  90  days. 
The  court  held  against  the  injunction 
petitioner  on  all  these  points. 

Wisconsin.— The  legislature  of  1913 
acted  favorably  on  a  comprehensive 
constitutional  amendment  that  paves 
the  way  for  home  rule  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  state.  The  electors  will 
vote  on  this  question  at  the  election 
in  November,  1914.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amendment  will  be  approved 
at  the  polls  by  a  substantial  majority 
and  that  the  legislature  elected  at 
that  time  will  probably  pass  the  nec- 
essary enabling  act  without  delay. 

Missouri — Bills  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
excise  and  police  board  departments 
from  the  governor  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
leaving  the  removal  power  with  either 
the  governor  or  the  mayor,  at  pleas- 
ure, and  with  the  city  coimcil  "for 
cause,"  were  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  1913.  If  the  governor  re- 
moves all  the  members  of  a  board, 
however,  he  is  vested  with  power  to 
fill  the  vacancies.  Viewing  the  bills 
as  passed  without  reference  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  pas- 
sage, it  is  quite  generally  believed 
that  they  give  a  degree  of  home  rule 
in  these  departments  of  the  St.  Louis 
government  without  impairing  the 
right  and  power  of  the  state  to  step 
in  and  compel  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

Elansas. — A  discussion  of  the  needs 
of  a  home-rule  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  a  feature  of  the  meeting  of 
the  city  attorneys  of  the  state,  in 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the 


League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  at 
Kansas  City,  Elansas.  The  league, 
which  is  composed  of  86  cities  of  the 
state,  is  already  of  record  as  beins 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  municipcS 
home-rule  policy. 

Texas. — ^A  bill  carrying  into  efifect 
the  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  November,  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
193),  was  passed  at  the  1913  session. 

Colorado. — ^The  home-rule  provision 
of  the  constitution  (Article  20)  was 
amended  in  1912  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  in  such  a  way 
as  to  extend  its  home-rule  features. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
scope  of  this  amendment  \mtil  there 
have  been  some  court  decisions  on  the 
article,  which  virtually  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  a  home-rule  charter 
shall  supersede  all  state  laws  in  con- 
flict therewith.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  indicated  in  a  previous  decision 
that  the  home-rule  amendment  does 
not  deprive  the  state  of  its  police 
control  in  home-rule  cities.  That  sug- 
gestion is  in  line  with  prevailing  opin- 
ion and  will  probably  guide  the  court 
when  this  new  provision  is  tested. 

Wariiington. — ^The  people  of  Seattle 
have  been  advised  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  (Dolan  v,  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Lig[ht  &  Power  Co.) 
that  their  legislative  power  under 
the  initiative  and  referendum  is  not 
coextensive  with  the  power  of  the 
city  council.  The  court  held  that 
"the  power  to  erant  franchises  is  a 
sovereign  power'*;  while  it  might  be 
delegated  by  the  state  to  a  city,  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  city  un- 
less expressly  so  delegated.  In  this 
case  a  franchise  was  granted  violating 
the  terms  of  the  city  charter  reserving 
to  the  council  or  the  people  the  right 
to  acquire  "all  the  property  of  the 
grantee  within  the  limits  of  the  pub- 
lic streets''  without  including  any 
valuation  for  the  franchise  itself,  and 
that  "every  ordinance  making  any 
such  grant  shall  contain  a  reserva- 
tion of  these  rights  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  the  people."  The  ordinance  in 
question  did  not  reserve  these  rights. 
The  court  found  the  ordinance  valid 
and  the  charter  provision  void,  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislature  had  vested 
in  the  city  the  power  to  grant  fran- 
chises, that  granting  franchises  is  a 
subject  of  legislative  authority,  and 
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that  ''the  legislative  authority  of  the 
city  means  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil." The  court  fortified  its  position 
by  the  argument  that  a  general  law 


enacted  by  the  legislature  is  superior 
to  and  supersedes  all  ''freeholder 
charter"  provisions  inconsistent  wltbl 
it. 


COMMISSION    GOVERNMENT 


Adoption  and  Distribution. — There 
was  no  diminution  of  interest  in  com- 
mission government  during  1913.  Up 
to  Dec.  1,  1013,  there  were  128  cities 
addec^  to  the  list,  as  compared  with 
64  added  in  1912,  86  in  1911,  66  in 
1910,  and  23  in  1909.  The  accom- 
panying table  includes  the  cities 
adopting  commission  government  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  1913 
and  those  added  to  the  list  in  1912 
not  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Year  Book. 

The  total  number  of  cities  now  be- 
ing governed  under  the  commission 
form  is  371  (Dec.  1,  1913),  distributed 
among  the  different  groups  of  states 
as   follows: 

Northwestern 80 

Southwestern 64 

North  Central 54 

Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountains 48 

Middle 48 

South  Central 42 

Souihsrn 27 

New  England 8 

The  total  population  of  these  cities 
is  about  7,600,000.  The  annual  in- 
crease in  population  of  cities  under 
commission  government  has  been  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

1901 36,691 

1905 78,800 

1907 265,224 

1908 162,940 

1909 485,724 

1910 833,840 

1911 2,125,069 

1912 1,178,435 

1913 2,333,277 

The  classification  of  commission- 
governed  cities  by  population  is  as 
follows : 

Population 

Over      200,000 5 

100,000  to  200,000 8 

60,000  to  100,000 24 

25,000  to  50,000 43 

10,000  to  25,000 73 

Less  than  10,000 218 

State  Legislation. — Twenty -eight 
Pennsylvania  cities  went  on  a  com- 
mission-government basis  on  Dec.  1, 
1913,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
the   Clark   bill  by    the   Pennsylvania 


legislature.  In  one-hall  of  the  cities 
of  the  third  class,  the  bill  as  finally 
amended  provides  that  the  mayor 
shall  receive  $500  per  annum  and  each 
councilman  $250.  In  the  12  larger 
cities  the  salaries  of  the  council  are 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500  each.  The  sal- 
aries of  succeeding  councils  may  be 
fixed  by  ordinance.  It  is  therefore 
possible  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  affecting  salaries  to  adjust  them 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  adoption  of  the 
business-manager  plan.  If  sufficient 
interest  is  aroused  in  the  boroughs, 
which  number  624  in  Pennsylvania 
and  which  range  in  population  from 
500  to  10,000,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  extend  the  commission  form  to 
them. 

In  Missouri  two  laws  were  enacted 
at  the  1913  session,  bringing  the  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  cities  of  the  state 
under  the  system,  but  the  law  affect- 
ing the  latter  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  one  of  the  lower  courts. 
New  Mexico  adopted  a  law  (March  15, 
1913)  providing  an  optional  form  of 
commission  government  for  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

City-Manager  Plan. — ^With  its  adop- 
tion in  Dayton,  O.,  the  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  city  manager  plan  of 
municipal  government  is  now  elevated 
to  the  status  of  an  important  move- 
ment. The  real  pioneer  was  Sumter, 
S.  C,  which  has  had  the  plan  in  ef- 
fect since  Jan.  1  {A,  Y.  B,,  1912,  p. 
193).  Sumter  in  turn  got  it  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  whose  Board  of 
Trade  presented  the  plan  fruitlessly 
to  the  state  le^slature  two  years 
ago.  Staunton,  Va.,  has  had  a  quasi 
city-manager  plan  for  several  years. 
Dayton,  being  the  first  real  city 
to  adopt  the  plan,  seems  destined  to 
assume  the  position  which  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  have  occupied  in 
relation  to  the  commission  plan. 

The  basic  theories  involved  in  the 
position  of  an  appointive  city  mana- 
ger, holding  ofiice  at  the  pleasure  of 
an  elective  commission,  have  been 
dealt  with  at  length  in  an  article  en- 
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COMMISSION  QOVBRNMENT  IN  1912-13 
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'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  V2'.SM 
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213.3S1    OrlandD,Fla 3,894 

5,157    OtUwB,K»n 7,660 

4.0BO    Ottumws.Ia 22.013 

78,466    Paaadera.Cal 30.281»-' 

28,532    Pawhiaka,  Oklfc 2,474t^ 

1.079    PeoBBcala.  Fla 22,892 

86,525    Phremi.Atia ll,134i 
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titled  "The  Theory  of  the  New  Con- 
troll^  Executive  Plan,"  by  Richard 
8.  ChildB,  in  the  National  Municipal 
Eevieie  for  January,  1Q13.  It)  brief, 
the  theoretical  gains  are  as  follows; 
Unlike  the  Des  Moines  type  of  com- 
mission plan,  it  gives  complete  unifl- 
cation  of  the  administrative  eatablith- 
ment.     It  makes  it  possible  to  have  a 


permanent  professional  eipert  admin- 
istrator.  It  abolishes  the  one-man 
power  in  the  mayor -and-couneil  plan, 
since  this  executive  is  under  continu- 
oiii  control.  It  leaves  the  people  fre« 
to  eboose  candidates  simply  as  reore- 
sentatives,  unlimited  by  any  Implied 
requirement  ati  to  executive  eqieri- 
ence  or  capacity  to  earn  a  large  Mtl- 
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Krj.  It  abandons  the  unscientific  plan 
of  attempting  to  select  executive  ez- 
perta  by  popular  election  for  short 
terms.  Except  as  to  its  civil-aervice 
provisions,  the  Dayton  charter  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  progresa 
of  munioipa]  government,  its  fea- 
tures are  discussed  in  detail  in  an 
article,  "The  City-Manager  Plan  of 
Government  tor  Dayton,  by  L.  D. 
Upson,  in  the  National  Uunicipal  Rt- 
viein  for  October,   1913. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  com- 
munities which  have  adopted  the  city- 
mana^r  plan  in  1913;  the  only  other 
city  IB  Sumter,  which  adopted  its 
charter  in  1912: 

Population 

Dayton,  0 118.577 

Springfield,  0 48.921 

Hickory,  N.  C 8.716 

Mor»«ntown,  N.  C 2.712 

Moma,  Minn.  (modiflMl) 1.885 

PhcBDii,  Aril 11.134 

La  Grsnda,  Ore 4,843 

AnuriUo.  Tei fl,S67 

Terrell,  Toi 7,050 

Cadillflo  Mich 8,375 

Maoiitee,  Micb 12.381 

ColUnavillB.  Oltia 1,324 

General     Chaitei     UndertaklnKS. — 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  secured  by  act 
of  the  legislature  the  right  to  draft 
its  own  charter.  In  WashingtoD,  D. 
C,  there  is  a  vigorous  movement  to 
secure  a  charter  from  Congress  that 
will  permit  the  participation  of  the 
residents  in  the  maaagetnent  of  their 
,  city  afiFaiTs.  At  present,  the  govern- 
ing commission  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  residents  have  no  vote. 
In  Detroit  a  new  charter  was  drafted 
which  will  be  voted  on  in  February, 
1914;  it  contains  no  new  features 
of  a  general  character.  On  Sept.  30 
the  voters  of  Minneapolis  defeated  a 
commission-government  charter.  On 
Jan.  1,  1914,  St.  Paul  will  begin 
to  operate  under  its  commission  char- 
ter. St  Louis  has  a  charter  commis- 
sion at  work;  b  year  ago  it  adopted 
the  initiative  and  a  referendum.  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  defeated  a  new  charter  in 
December.  A  new  commission-gov- 
ernment charter  will  be  voted  upon 
in  Omaha  in  the  Spring  of  1914. 
Denver  went  on  a  commission  basis 
in  May.  An  effort  to  repeal  the  com- 
mission form  in  Spokane  was  defeated. 
Seattle  is  at  worlc  on  a  new  charter. 
Portland,    Ore.,   voted    a 


charter.  Loa  Angeles  on  Ukreli  24 
adopted  a  number  of  important  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  ac<}uisition  of 
public  utilities  and  providing  that  all 
functions  of  the  city  are  to  be  divided 
into  nine  subdivisions  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  council  is  to  be  a  committee- 
man for  such  a  division.  The  func- 
tions of  the  several  councilmen  under 
this  amendment  are  not  those  of  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  but  simply 
of  investigation.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation was  voted  down. 

State  Government  by  Commisdon.-^ 
In  a  message  to  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture dated  March  10,  1D13,  Governor 
Hodges  recommended  to  its  membera 
that  they  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  establishing'  a 
commission  form  of  government  for 
the  state  of  Kansas.  He  held  that 
there  Je  no  good  reason  why  a  state 
government  should  be  modeled  after 
the  Federal  Government  and  main- 
tained that  if  a  commission  form  of 
government  is  good  for  cities,  it 
should  he  even  better  for  a  state.    He 

ested  a   single 


.    _    .     :    this „ 
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Similar  suggestions  have  been  made 
bv  publicists  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Wiaeonsin,  and  Illinois,  but  so  far 
the  question  remains  an  academic  one, 
althiiugh  a  bill  was  actually  intro- 
duced at  St.  Paul  for  a  staU  ezecu- 
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on  Oct.  10,  1913,  pToriding  for  tha  I  miMion  form  of  spvemmeiit  for  that 
appointment  of  »  committee  to  report  state.  (See  also  II,  Popular  Oovem- 
in  1914  OD  the  adTiaability  of  a  com- 1  menl  and  Current  Politict.) 

EFTICZENCT   AND   BESEABCH 

Reaeatch  Bnreaoa. — The  following 
i^  a  list  of  bureaus  of  mnnieipal  re- 
search prepared  for  the  NaUotial 
Municipal   kevimo,  with   the   dat«  of 


Private  Aeeiiciti 
AlamcKla  County  Tai  Aisoclatli 
retari.     '"      ~      '      '  ■      '  " ■      ■ 

March.  1_.-,  ,_, 

Chicago.  Bureau  ol  Public  EffldencT : 
dlrpctor.     Harris     8.     Keeler,     SIB     Pff- 
:    August.    leiO.      tlBO.WO 


luld,    Oakland.    Cal. 


■  work. 


I    of    Municipal    Be- 


.    MUei, 


tor  three 
rincinn 


iifiiij    >uu    r.tuuuuij .    BCcretarT,    J,    G. 
MlicbPll:    nctober,   IBll.      »800  for  Drst 


Idb: 

llHdaon ...   .,_ 

cralloD :  secrrtBr;,  Wlaston  I'aul.  G3T 
Summit  Aveuue'.  Jtcttj  Clt; ;  1612. 
I5.0W1  or  IIO.OOO, 

Jeney  Cltr,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re 
Rcarch :  director.  Frank  SteveDB,  46 
Uoulsomery  Street:   FebraarT    1S12. 

Memphlfi.     Bureau    of    Municipal    Re- 


New    York 


Keal   Kalate  1 
I-lttabargh. 


'Bu   of    Mud  Id  pal    Re- 
u...   w.   H.   Allen,    Henri 

A.  CleTelaod.  261  Broad- 

IBOG.      197,703, 
,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 


;ary.  Allen  T.  Bu[__, 

e:  Januarr.  1909.     tR.4T8. 
Willlngford.    Conn,.    Bur^ai 


Fourth  ATe- 

I   of   MuDi 

Martin    F. 


elpal    ReBparc 

rnnlmuK.   Itlcti 

WesIchpMei 


County.  'N,   ' 
lor,    oflo   (1. 


imn. 


» 10.000, 


!.,   ReBeareh 
Cartwrlrtl. 


Public  Agencin 

nHlrlmore,  Department  of  LeElalallve 
[t"feren<-e :  director.  Horace  F..  Flack. 
rliT  Hall :  January.  1907,     13.673.8!. 

nnnlon.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
lot  Finance  CommlsaloD)  :  director, , 
]por(^  A.  O,  Ernst.  410  Tremont  Bulld- 
og:  IBIO,     tS.OOO, 


Academie  AgetuHet 


t'niTersItT  of  Nebraska,  LeglslallTB 
Reference  Bureau.  1811:  director.  Ad- 
dlunn  K.  BbeldoD, 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
Municipal  Reference  Department.  1910: 
director.  Charles  O.  HalneB. 

UnlveraltT  of  Wisconsin.  Municipal 
Reference  Bureau,  1908  ;  director,  Fortl 
n,  MseOreKor. 

Stirreys. — The  following  is  a  list  of 


the 


under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Beseareh)  were 
madj  during  the  year  1912-1913:  At- 
lanta. Davton,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y., 
Hnboken,  Jersey  City,  Lob  Angeles, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Port  of  Portland.  Ore., 
St.  Paul,  Springfield.  Mass.,  Syracuse, 
Wat^-rbury.  Conn.,  YonkerB,  N,  Y. 

This  Hat  indicates  how  widespread 
is  the  movement  for  eBtablishing  effec- 
tive administrative  methods  in  cities. 


The 


:,  but 


there  is  novelty  in  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic-spirited citizms,  including  a  large 
number  of  busineas  men,  have  become 
suHiciently  interested  in  the  flucceas 
of  their  governmenta  to  provide  fundi 
for  efficiency  work.  Groups  of  buai- 
ness  men  and  public -spirited  citizens 
have  provided  sums  in  eicesa  of 
81,000  for  eiTiciency  work  by  the  New 
York  bureau  in  13  cities  in  1913,  ana 
a  few  cities  for  lesser  sums. 
These  surveys 
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Bwer  such  questions  as:  Are  the  pur- 
chases of  the  various  city  depart- 
ments made  under  standard  specifi- 
cations demanding  adequate  policy? 
Are  all  purchases  inspected  as  to  com- 
pliance with  specifications?  Are  hills 
audited  as  to  quantities  received  and 
unit  prices  charged?  Are  pavements 
contracted  for  under  specifications  fit- 
ting the  permanency  of-  the  improve- 
ment to  the  kind  of  traffic  ?  Is  construc- 
tion work  adequately  inspected?  Are 
guarantee  provisions  of  contracts  en- 
forced? Do  the  school  reports  show 
facts  concerning  attendance,  ab- 
sences, non-promotion,  elimination, 
medical  and  physical  inspection  and 
treatment,  all  activities  of  schools, 
comparative  costs  and  statistics  for 
past  years?  Do  the  city  accounts  rec- 
ord the  actual  cost  of  government  each 
year,  instead  of  merely  the  total  an- 
nual receipts  and  disbursements;  do 
they  show  the  unit  costs  of  the  work 
of  the  various  departments?  Does 
the  budget  show  the  estimated  cost 
of  all  plans  and  comparative  costs 
for  past  years? 

Efficiency  Administration.  —  As  a 
parr  of  this  growing  interest  in  the 
technique  of  government  is  the  exten- 
sive assimiption  of  efficiency  work  by 
municipalities  themselves.  The  coun- 
<;ils  of  Pittsburgh  and  Portland,  Ore., 
have  employed  experts  to  prepare  for 
them  definite  plans  of  administrative 
reconstruction.  The  finance  board  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  employed  an 
expert  accountant  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  to  install  a  model 
system  of  accounts.  New  York  City 
has  organized  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  a  special  efficiency 
staff  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  efficiency  engineer.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  application  of  efficiency 
methods  in  city  government,  which  in 
1912  and  1913  has  advanced  with 
unprecedented  strides,  charter  makers 
increasingly  recommend  including 
in  charters  provisions  to  ensure  the 
adoption  of  efficient  administrative 
methods. 

New  York. — ^The  efficiency  of  con- 
tractors performing  public  work  and 
furnishing  public  supplies  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  Standard 
Testing  Laboratory  at  126  Franklin 


Street,  New  York.  A  careful  study  of 
the  efficiency  of  power  plants  and  the 
work  of  repair  gangs  has  been  complet- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity.  A  proper  sys- 
tem of  records  ajid  reports  has  been 
installed  in  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning,  which  has  greatly  increased 
its  efficiency  by  showing  the  supervi- 
sory officers  of  all  grades  the  weak 
points  in  the  system  from  day  to  day. 
Work  has  been  begun  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  tending 
to  equalize  the  salaries  and  grades  of 
city  employees.  A  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  an  inspec- 
tion force  by  raising  its  moral  tone 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Dr.  L.  F.  Fuld 
has  been  appointed  to  advise  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  efficiency  and  economv. 
He  has  studied  about  25  specific 
problems  and  rendered  reports 
thereon. 

The  New  York  police  inquiry  re- 
sulted in  constructive  suggestions  and 
record  forms  for  the  efficient  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  the 
largest  police  department  in  the 
world,  and  was  the  first  thorough, 
scientific  study  of  police  organization 
in  this  country.  The  police  depart- 
ments of  even  smaller  cities  are  the 
dark  and  mysterious  ground  of  mu- 
nicipal administration;  but  when  the 
results  of  this  investigation  are  made 
public  there  should  be  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  making  police  matters 
public  business.  (See  also  Police,  in- 
fra,) 

Philadelphia. — ^T  here  has  been  a 
steady  movement  in  Philadelphia  to- 
ward standardizing  the  organization 
and  administration  and  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  departmental  accoimting  and 
reporting.  The  controller's  report  is 
an  especially  conspicuous  example  of 
a  report  which  tells  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly the  story  of  the  city's  trans- 
actions. 

The  per  capita  water  waste  in 
Philadelphia  through  carelessness  is 
over  60  gal.  per  day.  The  average 
daily  per  capita  consumption  in  Phila- 
delphia is  210  gal.  In  New  York 
it  is  103  gal.;  in  Boston,  167  gal.; 
in  Cincinnati,  128  gal.;  in  Cleveland^ 
104  gal.;  in  Detroit,  168  gal.,  and  in 
Milwaukee,  111  gal.    The  elimination 
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lapsed  at  the  close  of  the  recent 
Socialist  administration. 

Los  Angeles. — ^A  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  city  was  completed  in  the 
Spring  of  1913,  at  the  request  and 
expense  of  the  Municipal  League.  As 
a  result  an  Efficiency  Bureau  has  been 
officially  established  by  the  city  ooun- 
cil. 

University  Agencies. — ^The  munici- 
pal reference  bureau  of  the  extension 


division  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  recently  compiled  a  table  showing 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  assessed  val- 
uation and  tax  levy  oi  each  of  the 
eight  first-class  and  31  second-class 
cities  of  that  state  for  the  year  1912. 
Similar  bureaus  have  been  established 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  universities,  and  are 
proving  of  much  value  both  to  the 
students  and  to  the  public. 


MXTNICIPAL   OBGANIZATIONS 


National  Municipal  League. — ^The 
nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the 
twenty-first  National  Conference  for 
Good  Government  was  held  at  Toron- 
to, Canada,  Nov.  11-15.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  the  status  of 
liquor-license  legislation,  the  city-man- 
ager plan,  the  model  municipal  court, 
proportional  representation,  preferen- 
tial voting  and  direct  primaries,  On- 
tario municipal  methods,  economic 
housing  in  Toronto,  Ontario's  publicly 
owned  hydroelectric  system,  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Oregon  system,  sci- 
entific management  of  the  public  works 
of  cities  and  the  control  of  public 
utilities.  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  was  elected  president, 
George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
treasurer,  and  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia,  secretary;  and  the 
following  were  elected  vice-presidents : 
Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Orange,  N.  J.; 
Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
George  McAneny,  New  York;  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia ; 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond,  Va. ;  and 
Dudley  Tibbits,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Impor- 
tant reports  were  presented  on  the 
subjects  of  franchises,  budgets,  com- 
mission government,  civic  education 
and  municipal  programme.  A  volimie 
on  the  Social  Center^  by  Edward  J. 
Ward,  has  been  added  to  the  "Na- 
tional Municipal  League  Series"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.). 

The  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Improvements  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  7  to  10. 
The  Society  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Association  for  Standardizing  Paving 


posed  to  unite  with  the  Society  and 
turn  over  to  it  the  funds  in  its  treas- 
ury. Reports  were  received  from  com- 
mittees on  standard  specifications 
(stone  block,  brick,  macadam,  gravel 
and  sewer  specifications),  standard 
forms,  sewage  treatment  and  disposal, 
fire  prevention,  and  minimum  illumi- 
nation for  street  lighting.  Edward 
H.  Christ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was 
elected  president  and  Charles  Carroll 
Brown,  Indianapolis,  secretary. 

An  International  Municipal  League 
was  organized  during  the  year  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Union  of  Canadian 
Municipalities.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  into  effective  correspondence  the 
national  organizations  interested  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  secretary  is 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  703  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

American  Civic  Association. — ^The 
president  of  this  Association  is  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  and  the  secretary, 
Richard  B.  Watrous,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  prin- 
cipal activities  during  1913  have  been 
directed  to  the  continued  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls  from  further  spoli- 
ation and  the  utilization  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  for  municipal  purposes. 

The  League  of  American  Munici- 
palities held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  July.  J.  J. 
Ryder,  of  Omaha,  was  reelected  presi- 
dent, and  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Baltimore, 
secretary. 

The  Progressive  Party  and  Munici- 
pal Affairs. — ^Mr.  Roosevelt  has  thug 
defined  the  functions  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  in  municipal  affairs  in  an 
introduction  to  a  pamphlet,  "The 
Making  of  a  Municipal  Platform,"  by 
Wm.  L.  Ransom: 

Unlike  both  the  old  parties,  the  Pro- 


Specifications  in  which  the  latter  pro-    gressive  party  has  a  platform  which  in 
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▼ery  Important  respects  applies  In  local,  charge,    through    a    chief    of   service, 

precisely   as  in   state   and  national,   af-  T?-rtT«  +iiio    v^JaA    fi»*»  it^-^^i^^  »«^:«4-«<. 

5fairs.     This  may  mean  that  In  certain  f^f*^^  ^^^\  *^ead  the  service  radiates 

cities  the  local  Progressive  organization  mto  two  bureaus,  that  of  education, 

offers  far   the  best  Instrument  for  ob-  and     that    of     legislative     reference. 

Slft'sfrli?  jrSJ^^o'SSi'lli'eaf  2?i  al  There  are  four  general  departments: 

cient  governmental  action.    But  in  many  social   and  industrial  justice,  conser- 

**/..**"''. ^*^*®^'  i^cladlii^  all  our  biggcMBt  vation,  popular  government,   cost  of 

cities,  the  conditions  are  so  utterly  dif-  i :„;»,„  anA  nr,^r^r.r^^^in.r>  /.^ti^^^^i      ■Or.^i. 

ferent  that  our  first  effort  must  \)e  to  ]^^^^Sy  and  corporation  control.     Both 

keep  the  local  and  national  issues  dls-  the  bureaus  and  the  departments  have 

tinct.     In  these  Urger  cities,  the  prob-  their   appropriate  subdivisions.      The 

lems  of  administration  and   policy  are  «,„„ini*TCol    iUf/^nrrK     /**  4^.>«».   «««^^^ 

sometimes  more  formidable  an^  difficult  municipal,   borough,   or  town   service 

than  those  confronting  many  states ;  but  committees     operate     through     local 
the  conditions  of  economic  injustice,  the  chiefs  of  service.     In  the  local  organ- 
opportunities    for    constructive    govern-  •  „x«  „„   4.v.«««  „«^   av.^  u 
mental  activity,  and  the  consequences  of  izations  there  are   the   same  bureaus 
retrogressive  administration,  all  come  a  and    the   same   general    departments, 

"h"!f  Slmltar^'^phLCT/  Btate^^anf 'nlS  ''B  *»»«'  aPP'opriate  suboommittees. 
tlonal  government  sometimes  do.     It  is        J-'^e   operation  may  be  illustrated, 

not  so  much  that  the  problems,  the  con-  in  the  case  of  cities,  bv  the  example 

ent'rnVnnlcV'l^s%orpa^%"wiVlSte  °^  *?«  ^^"^  Y^'^  County  Progressive 

and    national    administration,    but   that  service  organization.  New  York  CJounty 

they  are  more  obvious  and  nndeniable.  and  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  having 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  these  cities  fUp  aamp  hminHnripa       TTnHpr  fVio  ctotT 

there  are  many  good  citizens  who  thus  ^^e  8a™e  Dounoaries.  Under  the  gen- 
far — mistakenly,  as  we  believe — oppose  ^I'^l  charge  and  education  and  publi- 
us  on  national  and  state- wide  appllca-  city  committees,  corresponding  to  the 

{,V-s"b^rS?e"^%''n'K^'l°tln^'it^  ed^oation  a«d  legislatiye  refer*ence  bu- 

us  In  srivlng  local  application  to  essen-  reaus  of   the   national  scheme,  there 

tially  the  aamo  humanitarian  conceptions  are    14   subcommittees,    coverine    the 

of  government.     Many  citizens  who  are  -««-„;♦:„„     +^o;«iTi«    J^a    «i««:««    ^* 

not  yet  progressives,  with  either  a  large  recruiting,    training    and    placing    of 

or  a   small   P,   in  national  affairs,   are  speakers;     housing     and     congestion 

liberals   of   demonstrated   tendencies    In  problems;    markets;    licenses;    police 

municipal   matters.     It  is  surely  desir-  S^^o^f^  '+.  u^„^j  'r  «j i.,-!   ^    -j. 

able  that  all  citizens  who  agree  on  these  department;  board  of  education;  city 

fundamental   matters  of   municipal   pol-  and  state  omcials  and  the  conduct  of 

icy   and  who  desire  to  work  for  substan-  their  offices;    the  board  of  aldermen, 

tially  the  same  ends  In  municipal  affairs,  xu  -^  ^^^^aI  ^^a  ,  ^*^ -^       4.     i 

should  come   together  and  act  together  their  records  and  votes  on  important 

in   the  war  against  both  the  forces  of  questions;  local  and  auxiliary  organ- 

S&?^^'°c°or'rS^tro'n*'UnTlSa8*J^%lr*lh?i  '"'tions  and  the  organization  of  clubs 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  party  among    the    foreign    population ;    poll 

amalgamation,   and   to   be  successful   It  watchers  and  election  workers,  to  in- 

raVkln^orfu'^ftl  l^lrtln^ls?.° Z[*t  ^"!?  honesty  in  elections;  and  flnance 

ly    In   dickering   for   division    of   offices  ^^^    printing.     (See   also   I,    Polittca 

among    various    political    organizations,  and  Parties.) 

l\cZ%U^n!^rUpJ°^ot  ?he!?°scy-  „  ^he    Sodalirt    Party    Information 

erai  attitudes  on  national  politics,  on  be-  Department  and  Research  Bureau. — 

half  of  a  platform  plainly  expressing  the  In  November,  1912,  the  Socialist  party 

fundamental    needs   of   the    local    sltua-  ^afoKUoV.*.^   of  ;*=  «o*;««„i   i»««^«„«^ 

tlon,  and  on  behalf  of  candidates  whose  established  at  its  national  headquar- 

characters  and  expressed  convictions  are  ters  in  Chicago  an  information  depart- 

such  that  the  sincerity  of  their  accept-  ment  and  research  bureau.     The  elec- 

ance  of  the  platform  Is  evident.  ^.^^  ^^  ^  thousand  or  more  Socialists 

A  Progressive  Municipal  Service  has  to  public  office,  mostly  municipal 
been  established  with  headquarters  in  which  put  them  in  positions  where 
the  Forty-second  Street  Building,  accurate  information  on  specific  prob- 
New  York  City.  This  service  has  un-  lems  was  an  absolute  necessity,  served 
dertaken  an  application  to  local  con-  to  emphasize  the  need  of  such  a  ser- 
ditions  of  the  scheme  of  the  party's  vice.  The  National  Convention  in 
national  organization.  The  experi-  1912  authorized  the  National  Com- 
ment is  an  interesting  one,  extending  mittee    to    organize    the    department 


as  it  does  to  boroughs  and  towns  no 
less  than  to  cities.  Under  the  admin- 
istrative board  of  the  party  executive 
committee,   a  committee  has   general 


and  put  it  in  operation.  In  general 
it  answers  the  inquiries  of  the  party 
membership  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  Socialist  movement.    The  service 
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is  rendered  without  charge,  and  while 
established  particularly  for  the  party 
membership,  is  not  limited  to  them. 
The  director  of  the  department  is  Carl 
D.  Thompson,  111  North  Market 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  department  specializes  in  mu- 
nicipal problems.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  form  of  government, 
to  municipal  ownership,  efficiency  in 
administration  and  the  more  technical 
problems  of  municipal  government.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  particular  at- 
tention is  given  to  measures  and 
means  for  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor.  In  addition  to  these  specific 
problems  the  department  deals  with 
the  more  general  social  and  economic 
problems,  such  as  poverty,  vice,  crime, 
cooperation,  immigration  and  the  like. 
The  department  also  concerns  itself 
with  all  Socialist  party  methods  and 
tactics. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  various  lines  of  coop- 
erating forces  that  have  been  brought 
together.  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist 
Society  of  the  United  States,  number- 
ing in  its  membership  some  of  the 
most  noted  scholars  in  the  university 
circles  of  the  country,  the  Internation- 
al Socialist  Bureau  of  Brussels,  and 
the  Socialist  organizations  of  England 
are  cooperating.  Lawyers,  expert  ac- 
countants, engineers,  and  scientists, 
men  who  are  specialists  in  their  lines, 


have  volunteered  their  services  in  co- 
operation with  the  party.  When  occa- 
sion arises  the  bureau  is  able  to  put 
a  group  of  Socialists  elected  to  a  city 
council  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
best  and  most  competent  authorities 
in  America  along  technical  lines.  In 
addition  to  the  distinctly  Socialist 
forces  an  effort  is  being  made  to  set 
up  cooperation  with  all  lines  of  tech- 
nical information.  To  this  end  the 
department  seeks  to  cooperate  with 
the  municipal  reference  libraries  that 
are  being  developed  throughout  the 
country ;  with  the  legislative  reference 
libraries  in  the  various  states;  and 
with  public  libraries  and  technical 
organizations. 

To  date,  the  National  Convention  of 
Socialists  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  municipal 
charters.  There  are  many  features 
of  the  commission  form  to  which  it 
objects  and  locally  it  has  opposed  in 
many  instances  the  adoption  of  such 
a  form.  A  committee  of  the  national 
party  is  at  work  on  a  formal  report. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Thompson  has 
prepared  a  tentative  outline  which 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review  for  July, 
1913.  It  advocates  municipal  home 
rule,  proportional  representation,  the 
recognition  of  parties  in  local  affairs, 
direct  legislation,  and  a  responsible 
executive.    ( See  also  XVI,  Socialism, ) 


ICTTNICIPAL    ACCOTJNTINa 


St.  Louis. — A  special  report  descrip- 
tive of  the  new  accounting  system  of 
St.  Louis  was  issued  by  the  city  comp- 
troller in  April.  The  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  the  new  accounting  forms 
are  of  special  value.  In  devising  a 
cost  system  for  the  park  department 
use  has  been  widely  made  of  the  mne- 
monic classification.  The  classifica- 
tion of  appropriations  by  departments, 
bureaus,  accounts  and  objects  has 
been  based  on  an  actual  analysis  of 
vouchers  showing  the  city's  purchases. 
A  combination  of  figures  and  letters, 
not,  however,  the  mnemonics,  com- 
prises the  designations  which  will  be 
used  in  the  accounting  and  auditing 
processes.  A  complete  index  of  com- 
modities comprehended  within  each  of 
the  20  standard  accounts  has  been 
prepared  for  use  of  the  city's  depart- 
ments. 


In  connection  with  the  budget  classi- 
fications of  St.  Louis,  accounting  offi- 
cers and  students  are  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  classifications 
recommended  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
and  also  with  those  developed  by  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Cincinnati.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Phila- 
delphia has  probably  done  more  in  the 
line  of  cost  keeping  with  the  mnemonic 
symbol  than  any  other  city. 

Pittsburgh.— The  city  comptroller 
during  the  year  began  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  city's  accounting  and 
auditing  system.  The  installation  thus 
far  completed  includes  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  new  ledger  of  funding 
accounts,  registration  of  open  market 
orders  and  contract  liabilities.  A  study 
of  revenue  control  methods  has  been 
commenced  which,  it  is  intended,  will 
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lead  to  the  establishment  of  account- 
ing and  auditing  control  over  both 
revenue  accruals  and  receipts.  A  prop- 
erty appraisal  has  also  been  author- 
ized, and  it  is  contemplated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  a 
complete  capital  balance  sheet  can  be 
produced. 

New  York.— -The  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  through  its  commit- 
tee on  finance  and  currency  completed 
in  October,  1912,  an  examination  into 
the  proji^ress  of  the  installation  of  the 
new  accounting  system  of  the  city  in 
the  interval  since  the  preceding  exami- 
nation bv  the  same  committee  in  1909. 
Hampered  by  lack  of  authority,  lack  of 
funds,  a  shifting  force  of  temporary 
clerks  to  do  the  work,  and  an  internal 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old 
r^pime.  Comptroller  Prendergast  in 
1012,  after  over  two  years  of  slight 
progress,  reorganized  the  installation 
staff.  Since  then,  although  some  of 
the  impedimenta  still  exist,  much 
more  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
and  there  has  been  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  system  would  be 
in  full  and  complete  operation  by  the 
end  of  191,3.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce report  says,  however,  that  be- 
fore completing  the  introduction  of 
the  reform  it  will  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  comp- 
troller and  to  settle  definitely  several 
deplorable  conflicts  between  the  de- 
partments and  the  controlling  central 
officers. 

Uniform  System  for  New  York 
Cities. — The  state  comptroller  and  his 
accounting  staff  have  been  engaged  in 
devising  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
for  second-class  cities  in  New  York. 
The  details  of  the  system  have  been 
practically  all  worked  out  and  the 
comptroller's  office  is  ready  to  install 
the  system  on  request.  This  is  the 
same  plan  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  in 
Wisconsin  and  similar  bureaus  in 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Iowa  and  other  states. 

Chicago. — In  January,  1911,  after 
several    months'    study,   the    Chicago 


Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  submitted 
to  the  County  Board  of  Cook  County 
a  formal  report  in  which-  a  modern 
form  of  segregated  budget  was  recom- 
mended as  a  basis  for  better  account- 
ing control  over  the  county's  expendi- 
tures. No  action  was  taken  by  the 
County  Board  until  1912.  Meanwhile 
the  Audit  Company  of  Illinois  had 
completed  a  four-year  audit  of  the 
county  books  and  substantiated  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  financial  methods. 

Ohio. — Ohio  cities  adopting  special 
forms  of  accounts  under  new  charters 
must  first  submit  them  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Accounting  in  the  office  of 
the  State  Auditor,  so  that  the  state 
requirements  with  regard  to  uniform- 
ity may  be  enforced. 

*Metz  Fund. — ^The  most  important 
work  of  the  Metz  Fund  during  the 
past  year  was  the  publication,  through 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  its  Handbook 
on  Municipal  Accounting.  The  Fund 
also  made  a  detailed  field  study  of 
the  administrative  methods  in  a  num- 
ber of  German  cities.  It  prepared 
and  submitted  to  President  Wilson  a 
plan  for  making  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
model  city  to  which  the  administra- 
tive officials  throughout  the  United 
States  might  look  ifor  direction  as  to 
the  best  administrative  methods  and 
practices  in  municipal  government. 
The  President  has  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  it  is  expected 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out 
some  if  not  all  of  the  suggestions. 

National  Association  of  Comptrol- 
lers and  Accoontins  Officers.  —  The 
eighth  annual  convention  of  this  as- 
sociation was  held  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  June  5-7.  The  officers  elected 
were:  president,  Samuel  L.  Wilhite, 
Comptroller  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  first 
vice-president,  W.  G.  Justice.  Comp- 
troller of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
George  M.  Rex,  C.P.A.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  treasurer,  Duncan  Maclnnis, 
Department  of  Finance,  New  York 
Citv.  Milwaukee  was  chosen  as  the 
next  meeting  place. 


CITY  PLANNINa 


City  Planning  Commissions.  —  The 
City  Plans  Commission  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  presented  its  first  annual  report 
under  date  of  Dec.  26,  1912 ;  the  city's 


individuality  is  recognized  as  an  ele- 
ment of  chief  importance.  In  Con- 
necticut the  legislature  has  author- 
ized a  city  plan  commission  for  New 
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Haven,  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor, 
city  engineer,  president  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  four  citizens  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  An  act  was 
passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  of 
1913,  enabling  cities  and  villages  to 
appoint  city  planning  commissions. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  voted  to 
avail  itself  of  the  law  which  enables 
cities  of  the  first  class  to  appoint  city 
planning  commissions.  In  St.  Louis 
a  report  on  a  central  traffic  parkway 
has  been  recommended  by  the  City 
Plans  Commission  {A,  Y.  B.y  1912, 
p.  205 ) .  A  plan  for  proposed  improve- 
ments in  Santa  F€,  N.  M.,  as  offered 
by  the  City  Planning  Board  was  is- 
sued early  in  1913,  and  a  "Greater 
Portland"  plan  for  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
also  been  issued. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities 
which  have  created  city  planning  com- 
missions since  June,  1912:  Cincinnati, 
0.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Paducah,  Ky.; 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  ( Department  of  Parks  and 
City  Planning);  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Lawrence,  Mass.  A 
full  review  of  city  planning  reports 
so  far  published  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review  for  January, 
1913. 

While  New  York  City  has  no  city 
planning  commission,  sundry  official 
reports  on  city  planning  features  have 
been  presented  which  have  placed  New 
York  among  the  leaders  in  construc- 
tive city  planning.  An  illuminating 
report  on  terminal  improvements  was 
presented  in  March  by  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment which  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  city  planning. 

Massachusetts. — ^Under  an  act  of 
April  16,  1913,  it  is  provided  that 
every  city  in  the  state  and  every  town 
having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  nt  the  last  preceding  national 
or  state  census,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  create  a  board  to  be  known 
as  a  planning  board,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  careful  study  of  the 
resources  and  possibilities  and  needs 
of  the  city  or  town,  particularly  with 
respect  to  conditions  which  may  be 
injurious  to  the  public  health  or  other- 
wise injurious  in  and  about  rented 
buildings,  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  municipality  with 
special  reference  to  the  proper  hous- 


ing of  its  people.  The  first  city  and 
town  planning  conference  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  held  on  Nov.  18  and  19 
in  the  State  House  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Homestead  Commission.  The 
conference  was  held  with  the  hope 
that  city  planning  will  be  shown  to 
be  "a  constructive  fundamental  effort 
to  correlate  the  community's  activi- 
ties so  that  the  welfare  of  all  citizens 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  community 
will  receive  proper  attention." 

Pennsylvania.— €U>vemor  Tener  in 
July  signed  the  Mitchell  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  city- 
planning  departments  in  cities  of  the 
third  class  in  the  state.  These  de- 
partments of  city  planning  are  to  be 
in  charge  of  a  commission  composed 
of  five 'persons  selected  by  the  mayor 
and  council  for  five-year  terms.  They 
are  to  have  authority  to  Supervise 
the  location  and  widening  of  streets, 
parks,  parkways,  playgrounds,  public 
buildings,  civic  centers  and  other  pub- 
lic improvements  not  only  in  the  city 
but  also  for  three  miles  outside  of 
city  limits.  They  may  plan  for  an 
area  of  three  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits,  and  they  may  veto  any  con- 
struction within  that  limit  that  con- 
travenes those  plans.  While  the  com- 
mission may  not  itself  do  constructive 
work  outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  it 
may  thus  prevent  obstructive  work 
within  three  miles  of  such  limits.  An- 
other act  enables  cities  of  the  state  to 
place  parks  and  playgrounds,  as  well 
as  streets,  upon  the  city  plan,  and 
provides  that  if,  after  such  plotting, 
the  owner  builds  within  the  limits  of 
an  area  shown,  he  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  damages  for  the  structure 
when  the  property  is  actually  con- 
demned. 

Philadelphia. — ^The  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, written  by  Justice  Mestrezat, 
has  declared  unconstitutional  the 
Parkway  Act  of  1907,  on  which  was 
based  the  ordinance  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Councils  authorizing  the  condem- 
nation by  the  city  of  land  adjoining 
the  Parkway  and  its  resale  to  other 
persons  or  corporations.  A  ruling  of 
Judge  Sulzberger  invalidating  the  or- 
dinance of  Councils  of  1913,  which 
contemplated  the  sale  of  the  property 
of  a  life  insurance  company  to  the 
telephone  company,  was  sustained  in 
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wide,  for  small  craft,  for  sail-boats, 
motor  boats,  canoes  and  racing  shells. 
Beyond  this,  built  to  protect  it  and 
provide  safety  and  shelter  to  pleasure 
craft,  will  be  an  island,  approximately 
700  ft.  wide,  and  extending  five  miles 
from  Grant  to  Jackson  parks,  planted 
with  trees,  having  a  shore  drive  and 
winding  walks,  and,  under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  providing  frequent  bathing 
beaches  for  the  city's  summer  multi- 
tudes, as  well  as  athletic  grounds, 
baseball  fields,  running  tracks,  tennis 
courts,  football  fields,  a  stadium  and 
a  public  gymnasium.  The  Park  Com- 
missioners and  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co.  provide  for  the  acquir- 
ing by  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
riparian  rights  attaching  to  the  land 
lying  between  Grant  and  Jackson 
parks;  for  the  establishment  of  a 
specified  permanent  boundary  line  di- 
viding the  railroad  property  from  the 
submerged  lands  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Park  Commissioners;  and  for  the 
construction  of  specified  viaducts  over 
the  railroad  tracks.  The  contract 
was  modified  in  certain  details  by  a 
supplemental  agreement,  signed  June 
26,  1912,  to  permit  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  lake  and  for  a  prohibition 
upon  the  use  of  the  additional  right 
of  way  until  the  railroad  company  ar- 
ranges for  the  operation  of  its  four 
tracks  by  motive  power  other  than 
steam. 

New  York  Height  of  Buildings  Com- 
mission.—The  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  New  York  recently 
appointed  a  commission  on  the  height, 
size,  and  arrangement  of  buildings, 
with  Edward  M.  B  a  s  s  e  1 1,  chair- 
man, George  B.  Ford,  secretary,  and 
Herbert  S.  Swan,  investigator.  This 
committee  has  submitted  a  report  in 
which  the  following  questions  are 
considered:  under  the  head  of 
"methods  of  control":  uniform  regu- 
lations for  all  buildings,  regulations 
varying  with  the  class  of  buildings, 
regulations  varying  with  the  particu- 
lar district,  general  scope  of  constitu- 
tional regulation,  regulations  based 
on  the  width  of  street,  regulations 
based  on  the  maintenance  of  a  mini- 
mum angle  of  light;  under  the  head 
of  "districting":  regulations  varying 
with  the  particular  district,  consti- 
tutionality of  districting  and  the  ne- 
cessity    for     it,     height    district    in 


American  cities  like  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Indianapolis  and  Washington, 
the  regulation  of  open  spaces  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  residential  and  industrial 
districts  in  American  cities — Balti- 
more, Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  cities 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  commission  held  an  exhibit  in 
connection  with  the  city-planning  ex- 
hibit at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  analysis  of 
local  conditions,  mainly  of  the  exist- 
ing development  of  real  estate,  show- 
ing the  general  height  and  occupancy 
of  all  buildings,  the  height  of  all 
factories,  hotels,  office  buildings,  stor- 
age lofts,  and  residence  buildings, 
land  values,  percentage  of  lot  cov- 
ered, unimproved  property,  frame 
buildings  inside  and  brick  buildings 
outside  the  fire  limits,  the  detaileid 
height  of  buildings  on  certain  streets, 
perspectives  showing  use  of  artificial 
light  in  tall  office  buildings  at  noon 
on  a  bright  midsummer  day.  The 
other  portion  of  the  exhibit  was  de- 
voted to  the  height,  area  and  type  of 
occupancy  regulations  in  European 
and  American  cities.  The  zoning  sys- 
tem in  Europe  was  represent^  by 
maps  of  such  typical  cities  as  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Dresden,  Dusseldorf,  Essen, 
Frankfort,  Karlsruhe,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart and  Vienna.  Height  districting 
in  America  is  represented  by  maps  oi 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and 
Washington;  and  occupancy  district- 
ing by  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Mil- 
waukee and  Minneapolis. 

Excess  Condemnation. — An  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  New  York 
State  authorizing  the  legislature  to 
pass  laws  for  the  excess  condemnation 
of  property  in  cities  was  approved 
on  Nov.  4. "  Under  this  authority,  the 
legislature  of  1914  will  be  asked  to 
pass  laws  enabling  cities  like  New 
York  to  condemn  property  in  excess 
of  the  immediate  public  improvement 
and  thus  control  the  surroundings  of 
public  improvements  and  likewise  help 
to  finance  them. 

Municipal  Art  Commissions. — On 
May  13,  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
American  art  commissions  was  held 
in  New  York.  Representatives  of 
nearly  every  one  of  the  15  municipal 
commissions  of  the  country  were  pres- 
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ent.  Two  states,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  have  appointed  art 
commissions  and  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  has  appointed  a  national  Fine 
Arts  Commission;  representatives  of 
these  also  were  present. 

The  Fifth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
Mav,  for  the  first  time  since  its  or- 
ganization  meeting  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  conference  also,  for  the 
first   time,   undertook  to   supplement 


its  ~  papers  and  discussions  by  the 
presentation  of  actual  plans,  drawings, 
and  sketches  to  illustrate  more  spe- 
cifically than  papers  can  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  city  planning  problems 
may  be  worked  out.  The  chairman, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee;  outlined  a  complete 
city  planning  programme  which  was 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
conference. 


HOUSING 


New  York. — An  up-to-date  and  com- 
plete housing  code  for  second-class 
cities  in  New  York  became  a  law  on 
May  31,  1913.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  housing  reformers. 

Pennsylvana. — ^An  Act  of  July  22, 
1913,  established  a  division  of  housing 
and  sanitation  attached  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  and  charities 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  regu- 
lated the  erection,  alteration,  repair, 
use,  occupancy,  maintenance,  sanita- 
tion and  condemnation  of  dwellings, 
two-family  dwellings,  rooming  houses 
and  tenements  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  same. 

A  Bureau  of  Housing  was  estab- 
lished bv  another  act  approved  on 
July  24,*  1913.  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  sanitary  conditions  of 
tenement,  lodging  and  boarding  houses, 
and  when  the  same  are  found  to  be  a 
menace  to  those  occupying  the  same, 
or  employed  therein  or  to  be  over- 
crowded, to  condemn  the  same,  and  to 
notify  the  owners  or  agents  thereof, 
setting  forth  the  unsanitary  or  over- 
crowded conditions  thereof,  and  speci- 
fying the  changes  or  alterations  which 
shall  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
lieving such  conditions. 

Philadelphia. — A  Suburban  Housing 
Association  has  been  established  to 
look  after  housing  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  It  has  offices  in  the  Empire 
Building,  close  to  those  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Housing  Commission. 

Cincinnati. — The  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
organizing  two  companies  (capital 
$500,000  each)  to  erect  and  manage 
wage-earners'  dwellings. 

Los  Angeles. — The  Housing  Com- 
mission has  been  made  a  bureau  of 
tne  Department  of  Health. 


Washington. — There  has  been  some 
legislation  that  has  improved  condi- 
tions. The  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Unsanitary  Buildings  had,  up 
to  May  1,  1913,  demolished  1,692  of 
the  worst  shacks  and  caused  1,555  to 
be  repaired.  There  is  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  erection  of  houses  on  alleys 
less  than  40  ft.  wide;  the  law,  how- 
ever, works  two  ways,  and  Tfie  Survey 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Washington  has  made  very  little  pro- 
gress with  the  problem  of  its  alley 
dwellings. 

The  Third  National  Housing  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Dec. 
5  and  6,  the  second  conference  having 
been  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  Robert  W.  DeForest,  New 
York,  is  president  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  the  Conference  is  held ; 
Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  (105  E, 
22nd  St.,  N.  Y.),  and  John  Ihlder, 
field  secretary.  Mr.  Ihlder  has  con- 
tributed an  extensive  review  of  reports 
on  housing  to  the  National  Municipal 
Review  for  October,  1913. 

Chicago  City  Club's  Housing  Exhi- 
bition.— The  central  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  a  series  of  some  40 
plans  offered  in  a  competition  pro- 
moted by  the  City  Club  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  quarter  section  in  an 
outlying  district  of  Chicago.  The 
competition  was  not  limited  to  local 
men;  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
Chicagoan,  William  Bemhard;  the 
second  by  Arthur  C.  Cdmey,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  and  the  third  by  Albert 
Lilienberg,  Gothenberg,  Sweden.  All 
these  plans  show  a  radical  departure 
from  the  typical  rectangular  street 
system  which  reached  it^  apotheosis 
in  Chicago. 
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FIBE   PBEVENnON 


Fire  Prevention  Day.  —  A  special 
Fire  Prevention  Day  was  observed  in 
1913  in  24  states  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  May  3  in  Wisconsin; 
Oct.  8  in  Kentucky;  Oct.  9  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Virginia; 
Oct.  19  by  Oregon;  Nov.  5  by  Okla- 
homa and  Texas ;  Nov.  9  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont;  and  Nov.  15  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  natu- 
ral, as  the  Quarterly  of  the  National 
Fire  Association  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  middle  states  should  choose  Oct. 
9,  the  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire, 
for  their  fire  prevention  demonstra- 
tion; as  the  Pacific  coast  might  be 
expected  to  select  April  18,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  San  Francisco  fire, 
and  the  southeastern  states  to  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the 
confiagration  of  Baltimore  or  of  At- 
lanta. 

Progress  in  Fire  Prevention. — ^A  re- 
port to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  on  fire  prevention  dated 
May  22,  1913,  declared  that  a  com- 
parison of  recent  reports  with  those 
issued  six  or  eight  years  ago  shows 
that  by  reason  of  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  an  improved  type  of  construc- 
tion, generally  replacing  old  and  weak 
buildings,  the  providing  of  window 
protection  and  the  installation  of 
other  fire-preventive  equipment,  con- 
ditions in  many  of  the  blocks  which 
previously  had  a  high  conflagration 
hazard  have  been  very  materially  bet- 
tered. However,  these  improvements, 
while  reducing  the  chances  of  a  con- 
flagration, have  not  been  sufficiently 
radical  as  yet  in  any  city  to  eliminate 
danger  of  spreading  flres.  The  old 
construction  common  to  our  cities  is, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  will  be, 
weak  from  a  fire-prevention  stand- 
point. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  laws  enacted  as  to  the  care  of 
premises  and  guarding  of  the  common 
hazards,  and  in  several  instances  a 
marked  improvement  in  electrical  con- 
ditions. The  report  also  declared  that 
in  a  number  of  cities  the  reliability 
and  adequacy  of  the  water  supply  has 
been   very   materially   improved,   and 


in  most  of  them  there  is  a  general 
bettering  of  the  distribution  system. 
Fire  departments  have  in  general  be- 
come more  efiicient  through  drills  and 
training;  the  condition  of  fire  engines 
and  the  ability  of  the  men  who  op- 
erate them  show  marked  improvement 
in  a  great  many  cities.  Automobile 
apparatus  is  becoming  every  day  a 
stronger  factor  in  fire-department  op- 
erations, and  in  some  cities  has  almost 
entirely  replaced  horse-drawn  appa- 
ratus, with  apparent  increased  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  (See  also  XXIII, 
Mechanical  Engineering.) 

The  Wisconsin  Legislative  Fire  In- 
surance Investigating  Committee  pre- 
sented its  formal  report  to  Governor 
McGovem  in  March.  In  connection 
with  its  work  it  prepared  a  report  on 
the  causes  of  fire  in  the  United  States, 
basing  its  conclusions  upon  the  an- 
nual reports  of  1910  of  the  leading 
cities  in  the  country.  The  approxi- 
mate annual  loss  in  these  cities  is 
$40,000,000,  and  the  report  points  out 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  fires  in  the 
cities  were  due  to  carelessness;  10.5 
per  cent,  to  careless  burning  of  rub- 
bish ;  6.3  per  cent,  to  careless  handling 
of  matches ;  10.8  per  cent,  to  defective 
chimneys  and  furnaces;  and  3.97  per 
cent,  to  cigars,  cigarettes  and  pipes. 
The  report  states  that  the  sense  of  se- 
curity given  by  insurance  is  a  great 
cause  of  indifference  to  the  fire  loss. 
It  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  of  fire 
prevention  and  of  a  concerted  effort 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  fire  loss, 
and  proposes  to  shape  rate-making, 
inspections,  the  form  of  the  policy 
contract  and  methods  of  transacting 
fire-insurance  business  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Prevention 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Blankenburg  on  Jan.  26.  Its  work 
has  progressed  rapidly  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  toward  eliminating 
fire  hazards.  A  force  of  45  firemen, 
detailed  from  flre  houses  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city,  are  assigned 
to  the  work  of  inspection.  These  men 
have  practical  experience  in  flghting 
fires,  and  have  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  their  causes ;  with  the  drilling  they 
have  received  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission  and  a  careful   study  of  the 
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iDlIocDM  which  ma;  lDjtu«  the  com- 
manliT-  Karopean  dtlM  hsTe  fnll  con- 
trol oT^r  ibcw  tblDCL  and  tbej  hao- 
dlr  ibMn  In  <br  grralni  Tarlety  of 
war* :  bul  aim,  »  tar  *■  I  know,  arr 
tb«T  bound  by  ttale  lairg.  and  nrm 
an  these  thlnci  treated  aa  thon^  thtj 

Philidelpliia.— A  police  quarantine 
orer  honaea  of  ill  fame  has  been  etitab- 
liifaed  bj  the  Director  of  Public  Safe 
I?.  Patrolmoi  are  stationed  in  front 
of  all  anch  pUcea  tn  warn  away  in 
tending  patrona  and  to  prevent  th( 
women  from  carrying  on  their  trade. 
So   far  there  has   bMn   no  report   ol 

Pittabnrgh.— A  M  o  r  &  1  ■  Efficienc] 
Bureau  has  been  eatahliahed  bj  an  act 
of  the  l^slature.  (See  also  PoUee. 
infra.) 

BaltimoTC^-The  Governor  h««  ap- 
pointed a  commiMion  to  study  the 
aituation  and  report  thereon.  In  ad- 
dition there  haa  been  an  unoOicisI 
atudy  and  an  organized  effort  to  im- 
prove conditions  by  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Chicago. — Ever  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Vice  Com- 
mission there  has  been  a  persistent 
onslaught  on  the  social  evil,  by  vari- 
ous official  and  unofficial  bodies.  A 
persistent  effort  to  break  up  the  se- 
gregation policy  ha«  been  mode ;  but 
it  is  too  Boon  to  report  dnfinlte  results. 
During  the  year  there  wns  a  state- 
wide investigation  of  vice  in  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  other  cities  by  a  spe- 
cial  committep  of  the  Senate  headed 
b.v  Lieutenant-Governor  O^ara.  Em- 
ployers of  pirlB  and  women  in  depart- 
ment store?,  mnil  order  and  supply 
houses,  were  Kubpcenaed  to  testify  re- 
garding the  wages  they  pay,  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor,  and  the  prof- 
its of  their  business.  They  were  nsked 
for  estimates  of  the  cost  of  living 
amnne  their  employees,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
rale  of  wages  and  moral  standards. 

Some,  according  to  The  Survey,  ad- 
mitted that  low  wages  occasionally 
aeenunt  for  the  demoralization  of  em- 
plo.vees ;  most,  however,  denied  any 
perceptible  effect  of  the  rate  of  pay 
on  moral  standards.  The  other  wit- 
nesses subp<Enaed  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  inmates  and  keopers  of 
places  of  ill  fame  which  were  raided, 
in  some  instances,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  testimony.    The  chairman  of 


the  committee  entered  i         ... 

^  catitHi  with  the  governors  and  ksia- 
,  laturea  of  all  the  states,  ur^ng  coon- 
I  try-wide  cooperation  in  investigating 
I  vice  conditions  and  legislation  on  the 
.  mimmura  wage  and  other  measures 
,  deemed  necessaiy  to  protect  the  moral 
i  standards  of  working  girls  and  women. 
Assurances  are  reported  to  have  bem 
received  from  two-thirds  of  the  states 
that  such  cooperation  would  be  givot. 
A  police  ordinanee  passed  bv  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Dec.  30.  ~  1912, 
Eves  the  responsibility  for  ''the  super- 
vision of  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  pertaining  to 
all  matters  affecting  public  morals" 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  second  deputy 
superintendent  of  police,  who  "ahall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  police  foro^ 
(see  also  Police,  infra).  In  addition, 
its  municipal  court  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  branch  known  as  the 
morals  court  for  the  adjudication  of 
all  cases  arising  from  the  social  evil. 
The  select  committee  of  the  Chicaso 
Council  appointed  to  investigate  ue 
social  evil,  in  a  preliminary  report 
dated  Uay  5,  recommends,  among 
other  things,  constant  repression  witfa 
a  view  to  total  annihilation  and  elim- 
ination of  commercialized  and  segre- 
gated vice. 

Minnecpolia.  ~  The  Council  paaaad 
an  ordinance  on  Oct.  25.  191^,  creat- 
ing a  Public  Morals  Commission  con- 
sisting of  nine  citizens  appointed  1^ 
ttie  president  of  the  Council,  this  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  moral  con- 
ditions and  social  vice  e.fiating  in  the 
city  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
mayor  and  the  Council  every  three 
months  or  oftener.  with  such  recom- 
mendations   as   will    promote    public 

Portland,  Oie.^The  Vice  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  final  report  in 
January.  It  had  accomplished  the 
•nactment  of  the  following  legisla- 
tion: II)  an  ordinance  affecting  the 
tale  of  a  certain  kind  of  post  cards; 
12)  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  em- 
(iloymcnt  of  women  in  shooting  g»l- 
'eries:  (.1)  an  ordinance  nifeeting  the 
licensing  of  massage  parlors;  (4)  the 
passage  of  a  state  statute  called  the 
'tin-plate"  law  (see  below)  ;  and  (8) 
in  ordinance  and  a  statute  called  the 
and  abatement  law  along 
of  the  Iowa  Injunction  Act. 
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It  also  assisted  in  the  passage  of  a 
statute  establishing  a  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  in  Oregon  (see  also  XVII, 
Labor  and  Labor  Legislation). 

The  Council  on  Oct.  23,  1912,  passed 
two  ordinances  directed  against  the 
social  evil.  The  aim  of  the  first  ordi- 
nance is  to  provide  a  keener  sense  of 
stewardship  toward  the  community 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  property  by 
its  owners  by  requiring  all  buildings 
used  as  hotels,  apartment,  rooming, 
lodging,  boarding  and  tenement  houses 
or  saloons  to  have  placed  on  the  same 
a  plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner, 
of  such  size  and  distinctness  as  will 
render  it  easily  legible  to  persons 
passing  in  the  street.  The  other  ordi- 
nance provides  for  the  regulation  of 
hotels,  rooming  and  lodging  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  haz- 
ard under  which  a  landlord  may  at- 
tempt to  traffic  in  immorality.  Pro- 
prietors of  such  buildings  are  request- 
ed to  give  a  surety  bond  of  $1,000  to 
the  city  as  a  guarantee  for  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  ordinance,  such 
bond  to  be  forfeited  after  the  second 
conviction  for  the  violation  of  the 
ordinance  in  the  municipal  court. 

San  Francisco. — Since  the  early  part 
of  the  regime  of  Mayor  McCarthy,  a 
municipal  clinic  has  existed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  segregated  district.  The 
w^omen  of  the  underworld  who  pub- 
licly practiced  prostitution  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  themselves  to  a  phys- 
ical examination  or  be  arrested.  In 
return  for  the  fee  paid  to  the  clinic 
the  women  received  a  certificate  of 
examination  and  were  enabled  to 
show,  in  aid  to  their  solicitations,  a 
guarantee  of  their  freedom  from  vene- 
real disease.  The  Public  Morals  Com- 
mittee called  the  attention  of  the 
Mayor  to  this  condition  of  affairs 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
later  the  Mayor  withdrew  the  police 
detail  from  the  clinic.  An  effort  is 
pending  to  prevail  upon  the  Mayor  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  abolition  of 
the  "segregated"  district,  which  is 
said  to  contain  not  more  than  500  of 
the  6,000  prostitutes  in  the  city. 

MOwankee. — The  last  Wisconsin 
legislature,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Episcopal  Social  Service 
Commission,  enacted  the  Linley  Act, 
which  is  substantially  the  Iowa  In- 
junction Act,  providing  that  any  citi- 


zen may  obtain  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion against  disorderly  houses.  This 
Act  is  now  being  enforced  in  Milwau- 
kee by  a  volunteer  society. 

Hartford. — The  report  of  the  Vice 
Commission  was  presented  to  the 
Conunon  Council  in  July.  The  report 
is  a  conservative  one  and  its  conclu- 
sions do  not  materially  vary  from 
those  of  several  similar  commissions. 

Philadelphia. — ^The  report  of  the 
Vice  Commission  was  presented  to  the 
Mayor  in  April.  The  report  contained 
in  addition  to  a  careful  discussion  of 
the  whole  question  simdry  appendices 
in  which  were  given  the  data  upon 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  based,  a  report  on  an  inves- 
tigation of  foreign  conditions,  and 
drafts  of  certain  acts  which  were  pre- 
sented at  the  1913  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  none  of  which, 
however,  was  passed  except  a  muti- 
lated duplicate  of  the  Iowa  injunction 
law. 

Denver. — The  Morals  Committee 
has  submitted  a  report  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  on  licensed  caf6s 
and  restaurants. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene, 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  endowed  by  him  with  ^1,000,000, 
has  set  itself  the  task  of  meeting  the 
needs  for  full,  accurate,  dispassionate 
knowledge  of  the  social  evil.  In  a 
strictly  scientific  spirit  it  has  made 
exhaustive  studies  of  the  vice  situa- 
tion in  New  York  and  of  the  efforts 
of  foreign  cities  in  handling  the  same 
problems.  George  J.  Kneeland,  the 
director,  has  already  published  a  re- 
port describing  conditions  in  respect 
to  commercialized  prostitution  in  New 
York.  It  will  be  followed  in  due 
course  by  three  volumes  dealing  re- 
spectively with  "Prostitution  in  West- 
ern Europe,"  "European  Police  Sys- 
tems," and  finallv  "Prostitution  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Mann  White-Slave  Act  has 
been  upheld  at  all  points  by  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court  in  a  unanimous 
opinion.  The  case  involved  a  woman 
and  a  man  who  had  been  convicted, 
the  one  of  enticing,  the  other  of  aid- 
ing her  to  entice,  a  young  woman  "to 
go  in  interstate  commerce  .  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution."  Their 
counsel  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  Con- 
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gress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
**is  not  broad  enough  to  regulate  pros- 
titution or  any  other  immoralify  of 
citizens  of  the  several  states  as  a 
condition  precedent  or  subsequent  to 
their  right  to  travel  interstate  or  to 
aid  or  to  assist  another  so  to  travel." 
The  Court  declared  that  interstate 
commerce  includes  the  transportation 
of  persons.  To  the  contention  that 
persons  have  a  right  to  move  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  that  no  one  can 
be  made  guilty  of  the  crime  of  assiat- 
ing  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the 


Court  replied  that  this  contention 
**  urges  a  right  exercised  in  morality/* 
and  that  this  fallacy  vitiates  the 
whole  argument  against  the  law.  The 
Court  recognized  that  the  states  can 
exercise  control  over  the  immoralities 
of  their  citizens;  but  it  adds: 


It  is  a  control,  however,  which  can  be 
exercised  only  within  the  Jarisdictlon 
of  the  states,  but  there  is  a  domain 
which  the  states  cannot  reach  and  over 
which  Congress  alone  lias  power ;  and 
if  such  power  be  exerted  to  control  what 
the  states  cannot  it  is  an  argnment  for, 
not  against,  its  legality. 


POLICE 

Cleveland. — Frederick  Kohler,  wide- ;  power  to  enforce  all  laws  and  proae- 
ly  known  as  Cleveland's  "golden-rule  cute  all  violations  of  law  in  matters 
chief  of  police/'  was  dismissed  from  •  of  sex  relationship,  and  for  that  pur- 
the  service  on  March  17.  The  dis-  pose  they  are  empowered  to  exercise 
missal  was  the  outcome  of  a  trial ;  such  police  power  as  may  be  neces- 
before  the  Civil  Service  Conunission  sary.  Such  policemen  and  detectives 
on  charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  as  the  board  may  require  and  select 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  conduct  sub-  for  its  purpose  are  to  be  detailed  frojn 
versive  to  the  good  order  and  disci- '  the  regular  police  and  detective  forces, 
pline  of  the  police  department,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director 
gross  immorality.  The  Civil  Service  of  public  safety,  and  during  the  time 
Commission  in  passing  sentence  took  ■  that  they  are  so  detailed  they  shall 
occasion  to  commend  Kohler's  official ;  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  boaril 
conduct,  stating  that  it  regarded  Koh-  of  directors,  exercised  through  its 
ler  "as  a  'police  officer  of  exceptional  superintendent,  and  shall  be  responsi- 
intelligence  and  ability,"  and  called  ble  to  the  board,  and  shall  receive 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  even  a  the  regular  pay  as  provided  by  law. 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  corruption  The  board  of  directors  may  employ 
had  been  held  against  Kohler  or  his 
subordinates.  Kohler's  successor  as 
chief  is  W.  S.  Rowe,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  police  department 
of  Cleveland  for  33  years,  and  has 
served  as  inspector  of  police  since 
1903 

Pittsburgh  and  Scranton. — ^Bureaus 
of  public  morals  were  established  by 
the  legislature  in  cities  of  the  second 
class  in  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton)  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  acting  upon  all  questions 
and  conditions  arising  from  sex  rela- 
tionship which  affect  public  morals. 
Each  bureau  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
board  of  seven  directors,  three  of 
whom  may  be  women,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  for  four  years 
and  confirmed  by  the  council.  The 
directors    are    to    elect    from    outside 


such  additional  investigators  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

New  York. — A  similar  measure  re- 
lating to  New  York  City  and  creatine 
a  bureau  to  deal  with  gambling  imd 
the  social  evil  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  legislature  but  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Gaynor.  It  was  urged  by  a  Citizens' 
Committee  appointed  after  the  Rosen- 
thal murder  to  provide  for  a  "thor- 
ough, non-partisan,  unsparing  exami- 
nation" into  existing  police  conditions. 

The  investigations  which  followed 
the  Rosenthal  murder  (see  Orafi,  in- 
fra) resulted  in  many  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  police 
administration.  The  Citizens*  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  Sunday 
liquor  selling  in  saloons  within  re- 
stricted hours  and  with  other  proper 
limitations  should  be  permitted  by 
their  own  body  a  superintendent,  who    law,  that  the  Raines  law  be  amended 


shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work 


by  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  per- 


of  the  bureau,  and  shall  receive  a  mitting  ten-room  hotels;  that  a  board 
salary  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  year,  of  social  welfare  be  created;  and  that 
The  board  of  directors  are  given  full    the  appointment  of  the  police  commis- 
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sioner  continue  in  the  mayor,  that  his 
salary  be  made  $15,000  a  year  and  the 
term  at  ten  years,  and  that  he  be 
made  removable  by  the  appellate  divi- 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  headed  by 
Senator  Wagner  made  these  recom- 
mendations: the  amendment  of  the 
liquor  tax  law  so  as  to  permit  the 
local  authorities  of  the  city  to  de- 
termine whether  and  under  what  con- 
ditions liquor  may  be  sold  on  Sun- 
day; the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  remove  from  the  police 
department  the  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to 
gambling,  disorderly  houses  and  kin- 
dred vices;  the  creation  for  this  pur- 
pose of  a  department  of  public  wel 


by  Clement  J.  Driscoll  in  the  NattoruU 
Municipal  Review  for  April  and  July, 
1913.  None  of  the  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  these  several  commit- 
tees was  enacted  except  the  law  ere- 
ating  a  welfare  department  vetoed  by 
Mayor  Gaynor. 

Chicago.— On  Dec.  30,  1912,  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
readjusting  the  police  department  of 
the  city.  The  ordinance  divides  the 
entire  department  into  two  distinct 
bureaus,  each  subordinate  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  police.  The  two 
bureaus  created  are  the  active 
bureau,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  first  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  the  clerical, 
mechanical  and  inspection  bureau,  sub- 


fare;  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  I  ject  to  the  supervision  of  the  second 


as  will  recognize  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  so  as  to  enable  .the  local 
authorities  to  enact  modifications  of 
the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization, administration  and  con- 
trol of  its  police  department,  without 
legislative  interference.  A  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  headed  by 
Alderman  Curran  recommended  home 
rule  and  a  term  of  eight  years  for  the 
police  commissioner,  to  be  removable 
by  the  Governor,  but  opposed  a  de- 
partment or  board  of  public  morals. 
Besides  these  legislative  proposals, 
the  Curran  Committee  made  a  large 
number  of  other  recommendations  on 
the  details  of  police  administration, 
among  them:  that  accused  police  offi- 
cers should  be  investigated  by  men 
outside  the  department,  so  as  to 
prevent  white- washing  through  self- 
investigation ;  definite  instructions 
sliould  be  given  policemen  so  as  to 
prevent  neglect  of  duty  or  abuse  of 
authority;  responsibility  for  handling 
complaints  should  be  centralized  in 
officials  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commissioner;  police  officers 
should  be  held  responsible  for  making 
accurate  and  complete  reports  of  vice 
conditions;  reports  on  complaints 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  so  as  to 
prevent  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements;  policemen  in  court  should 
be  supervised  in  order  that  a  check 
may  be  kept  upon  the  adequate  prepa- 
ration of  their  cases  and  the  truth- 
fulness of  their  testimony.  The  tes- 
timony brought  out  before  the  com- 
mittee is  summarized  in  two  articles 


deputy  superintendent  of  police.  The 
ordinance  provides  that  the  first  dep- 
uty superintendent  of  police  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  police  force  and 
have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  municipal 
laws  and  ordinances,  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
crinnnals;  he  also  has  control  over 
the  assignment  and  distribution  of 
the  police  force  and  the  regulation  of 
street  traffic.  The  second  deputy 
superintendent  of  police  according  to 
the  ordinance  "shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  police  force."  He  is  charged 
with  the  general  care,  custody  and 
inspection  of  the  property  and  records 
of  the  department,  the  instruction  of 
the  members  of  the  police  force  and 
ascertaining  and  recording  their  rela- 
tive efficiency  both  individual  and 
grouped,  and  with  the  receipt  and 
investigation  of  all  complaints  of 
citizens  regarding  members  of  the  uni- 
formed force.  T%e  censoring  of  mov- 
ing pictures  and  public  performances 
of  all  kinds  is  placed  under  the  sec- 
ond deputy's  supervision  as  well  as 
"the  supervision  of  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  and  ordinances  per- 
taining to  all  matters  affecting  public 
morels."     (See  also  Oraft,  infra.) 

Oakland. — Oakland,  Cal.,  has  decided 
to  set  aside  $6,000  for  a  woman's 
police  bureau  in  1914.  Of  this  $1,600  a 
year  will  be  for  the  salary  of  a  woman 
chief  and  $1,200  each  for  two  assist- 
ants. The  bureau  will  have  headquar- 
ters in  the  city  hall  and  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
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probation  officer,  bat  will  be  responsi- ; 
ble  directly  to  the  commissioners  of 
public  health  and  safety.  The  depart- . 
ment  will  be  officially  known  as  the ; 
women's  and  children's  police  bureau. 
Its  functions  will  be  to  police  public  \ 
dance  halls  and  escort  women  called ; 
to  police  courts  as  witnesses,  defend- , 
ants  and  complainants. 

Policewomen. — ^The  number  of  po- 1 
licewomen  has  been  materially  in- 
creased during  the  year.  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago  are  among  the 
larger  cities  now  employing  female  po- 
lice officers. 

Police  School  in  PhiUdelphia.— 
Philadelphia  has  developed  in  the 
new  police  school  one  more  idea  for 
increasing  the  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  police  department. 
Courses  have  been  arranged  for  all 
branches  of  police  duty.  They  will 
include  military  and  police  drills, 
setting-up  exercises  and  other  physi- 
cal training,  instruction  in  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  advice  as  to  the  hand- 
ling of  prisoners,  special  talks  on 
legal  points  with  reference  to  the  city 
ordirances,  and  other  matters  of  tech- 
nical importance. 

International  Association  of  Police. 
— At  the  Washington  meeting  of  this 
body  in  June^  the  chief  of  police  of 
Atlanta,  Greorgia,  advocated  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  social  evil  in  this  coun- 
try.    He  told  of  the  cleaning  up  of 


the  segregated  district  of  Atlantm 
eight  months  before,  and  declared 
that  since  it  had  been  cleaned  up 
there  had  been  less  crime  in  that 
city.  Most  of  the  police-department 
heads  favored  the  segregated  district, 
as  opposed  to  an  attempt  at  total  sup- 
pression. Chief  Peterson,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  declared  that  the  granting  of 
suffrage  to  women  had  added  a  com- 
plicating element  to  the  social  evil 
question  in  California.  'The  women, 
with  their  diversified  opinions,  their 
sentimentalism  and  their  desire  to 
shine  socially,  have  seriously  handi- 
capped the  work  in  the  city  which  I 
represent,"  he  declared.  'Tie  women 
are  actuated  by  the  best  motives  and 
they  are  sincere  to  the  very  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  but  they  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  look  at  conditions  in  the  light 
which  men  do  and  which  they  should. 
The  women  are  in  favor  of  immediate 
and  absolute  elimination,  and  that  is 
where  the  trouble  lies." 

In  the  opinion  of  Major  Richard 
Sylvester,  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  codperation  of  police  au- 
thorities with  the  general  government 
looking  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
white-slave  traffic,  the  utilization  of 
the  automobile  in  the  police  service, 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  signal 
service  systems  for  police  work,  were 
the  most  important  developments  dur- 
ing the  year. 


GSATT 


New  York. — ^The  murder  of  Rosen- 
thal and  the  indictment  of  Lieutenant 
Becker  of  the  New  York  police  force 
(A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  215)  resulted  in 
an  aldermanic  investigation  of  the 
police,  a  "John  Doe"  investigation  by 
District  Attorney  Whitman  of  New 
York  County,  an  investigation  by  a 
citizens'  committee,  and  an  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  ( see 
Police  J  supra).  Aside  from  the  con- 
viction of  Lieutenant  Becker  and  the 
gunmen,  who  are  now  awaiting  the 
result  of  an  appeal,  the  most  effective 
work  of  the  District  Attorney  has 
been  done  in  Harlem,  the  section  of 
Manhattan  Island  above  106th  Street 
to  the  Harlem  River,  considered  one 
of  the  best  business  and  residence  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Captain  Walsh, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  126th 
Street  Station  since  April,  1907,  made 


a  complete  confession,  implicating 
Dennis  Sweeney,  James  E.  Hussey, 
James  F.  Thompson  and  John  J.  Mur- 
tha,  in  turn  inspectors  in  the  Harlem 
district.  These  men  were  convicted 
on  April  29  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  buy  the  silence  of  a  resort  keeper; 
they  await  trial  on  the  more  serious 
graft  charges.  The  testimony  of 
Captain  Walsh  cleared  up  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  graft  situation  in  Har- 
lem: "I  collected  from  saloons,  gam- 
bling places  and  disorderly  hotels. 
Fifteen  to  20  per  cent,  went  to  Eu- 
gene Fox,  a  patrolman  who  collected 
for  me.  The  rest  I  divided  with  In- 
spectors Thompson,  Hussey,  Murtha 
and  Sweeney  as  thev  took  charge  of 
the  district  in  turn."  It  is  estimated 
that  by  this  system  $500,000  was 
mulcted  annually  from  Harlem. 
In  the  same  Harlem  net  the  Di strict 
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Attorney  caught  James  F.  Robinaon,  mending  certain  teKtbooka  without 
for  years  InspKtor  Sweeney's  moat  publiahiug  for  bida,  and  without  con- 
trusted  graft  collector,  getting  for  sldering  other  publications.  She  re- 
him  B,  six  to  ten  year  term  in  Sing  fused  to  be  coerced  and  put  the  re- 
Sing-,  George  A.  Sipp,  former  propri-  aponaibility  directly  on  the  Board  of 
etor  of  a  Bainea  law  hotel  in  Harlem,  Education. 

who   made   a   full  confession   after   a  There  were  a  number  of  convictioiu 

conapirncy  had  been  defeated  to  spirit  on  the  charges  of  graft  made  against 

him   out   of  the   court's   jurisdiction;  the    building    inspectora     (A.    T.    B^ 

Patrolman  John  J.  Hartigan,  convict-  igi2,  p.  216)    and  againat  amoke  in- 

ed  of  perjury  in  awearing  falsely  for  epectors. 

the  system  either  through  a  feeling  Philadelphia. — Henry  Clay,  Directcw 
of  loyalty  or,  as  is  suspected,  for  a  of  Public  Safety  for  four  yeara  ending 
cash  consideration;  Edward  J.  New-  December,  1911,  and  John  R.  Wiggins 
ell,  Sipp's  former  lawyer,  who  pleaded  and  WiUard  H.  Wall,  heads  of  the 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  willfully  per-  Wiggins  Construction  Co.,  building 
suading  a  Grand  Jury  witneas  to  re-  contractors,  were  convicted  of  con- 
main  out  of  the  jurisdiction;  and  a  apiracy  to  defraud  the  city  of  Phila- 
nutnber  of  minor  police  officials.  In  delphia  in  the  alteration  and  erection 
bis  prosecutions.  District  Attorney  of  public  buildinga.  On  April  2  they 
Whitman  was  assisted  by  several  were  sentenced  to  serve  not  less  than 
women  who  had  run  diaorderljr  re-  is  months  nor  more  than  two  years 
sorts  in  the  city  for  years.     Their  ap-  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine 


parently  truthful  evidence  concerning  of  $500  each.  Suits  have  been  begun 
the  amount  of  money  the  police  hod  by  the  city  against  the  Wiggins  Con- 
wrung  from  them  was  even  more  struction  Co,  to  compel  it  to  refund 
shocking  than  the  revelations  of  the  $150,000  which  it  is  alleged  to  hava 
Becker  trial.  The  District  Attorney  fraudulently  collected  from  the  city, 
declares  that  he  baa  just  begun  t«  Atlantic  City. — Of  the  nine  councU- 
fight,  his  objective  point  being  the  men  involved  in  the  attempted  mil- 
head  of  the  "syatem"  at  headquarters.  Hon  dollar  concrete  boardwalk  swin- 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  en-  die,  three  were  acquitted,  four  con- 
gaged  in  investigating  the  alleged  fussed  their  guilt,  and  two  were  con- 
protection  of  wiretappera  and  pool-  victed  in  December,  1912,  and  sen- 
room  operators.  teneed  to   terms   in   the  penitentiary 

Chicago.— In  Chicago  the  air  has  ranging  from  one  to  three  years.  Tha 
been  f\lled  with  charges  of  bribery  and  sentences  included  fines  of  $1,000  and 
various  forms  of  political  corruption  costa  on  each  defendant, 
and  graft,  but  no  such  developments  Clinton,  Iowa. — Thirty-one  indict- 
have  resulted  as  in  New  York.  The  menta  were  returned  against  three 
activities  of  the  organization  known  county  officials  and  three  contractors 
83  the  "United  Police"  were  invest!-  und  supply  men,  sharers  in  graft  in 
gated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  the  construction  of  bridges  and  other 
sion,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  county  work.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
December,  1912.  On  Jan.  21,  the  posures,  two  supervisors  were  forced 
Commission  reported  that  the  United  to  resign  and  $23,000  has  been  refund- 
Police  had   raised  a  "slush"  fund  of  ed  to  the  county. 

$80,000  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  the  Gary,    Ind.— Harry    Moose,    former 

stata    legislature    and    City    Council,  city  clerk,  whose  disappearance  in  the 

but  had   failed   in   its  purpose.     The  Spring   of    1912   brought  the  bribeij 

discredited     organization      thereupon  caaei  against  Mayor  Thomaa  E. 

disbanded  and  the  commission  issued  Knotts,  certain  aldermen  and  former 

H  strong  recommendation  against  per-  city  officials  of  Gary  to  a  sudden  con- 

mittinp  the  formation  of  similar  or-  elusion,  returned  in  November,   1912, 

ganizations  in  the  future.  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 

Mrs.    Ella    Flagg    Young    precipi-  prison    term.      As    a   consequence    of 

tated  a  most  interesting  situation  by  this  trial  an  investigation  of  the  offi- 

her     resignation     as     Superintendent  eial  doings  of  Mayor  Knotts  was  be- 

of  Schools.    There  had  been  a  strenu-  ipin  by  the  state  Board  of  Account*. 

ouB  attempt  to  coerce  her  into  recom-  The  board  reported  to  Governor  Ral- 
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ston  serious  shortages  of  EInotts,  mak- 1  jury  indictments  of  city  officials  and 
ing  him  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 1  corporation  heads,  but  there  has  been 
tion.  The  specific  charge  of  the  board  j  thus  far  a  lack  of  developments  prom- 
is  the  illegal  retention  of  fees,  fines  ised  by  the  initial  proceedings.  In 
and  other  moneys  by  Eiiotts  acting  in  East  St.  Louis  charges  were  made  by 
the  capacity  of  police  judge  at  the ,  M.  M.  Stephens,  former  mayor  and 
same   time   that   he   was   drawing   a   member  qf  the  City  Protective  Asso- 


salary  of  $1,500  as  mayor. 

Other   Cities. — In   the   other   large 
cities  of   the  country   graft  develop- 


ciation,  that  the  lawless  element  paid 
$3,000  to  $5,000  a  month  for  protec- 
tion and  that  an  assessment  of  $15,- 


ments  have  not  been  serious  although  i  000  for  a  campaign  fund  was  levied 
rumors  and  charges  have  been  plenti-  on  tlie  "bad  lands."  Providence  has 
ful.  Charges  of  receiving  double  pay  wrestled  with  the  question  of  graft 
have  been  made  in  Milwaukee  and  |  in  its  highway  department.  San 
Des   Moines,    but   without   any    seri-    Francisco  has  brought  to  light  but  one 


ous    developments.     In    Atlanta    the 


case  of  embezzlement,  due  to  faults  in 


smoke    commission    has    investigated  ,  the  check  system  recently  put  into  ef- 
serious  charges  of  bribery  again^  the  |  feet  in  the  city  administration.    Seat- 
smokeless"  furnace  interests  alleged  j  tie  has  discovered  corroborative  evi- 


to  be  seeking  special  privileges.  In 
Cleveland  the  padding  of  city  pay- 
rolls has  been  charged.  Columbus 
has  investigated  alleged  graft  in  con- 
nection with  city  contracts  for  asphalt 
pavements.  Dayton  acquired  much 
newspaper  advertising  through  a 
Burns  investigation  with  dictograph 
accompaniment  and  grand-jury  probe. 
Denver  has  led  the  list  with  grand- 


dence  tending  to  show  that,  as  sus- 
pected by  the  Council,  the  city  has 
been  regularly  swindled  under  the 
garbage-collection  contract.  St.  Louis 
has  indulged  in  charges  of  grafting 
against  workhouse  officials  and  the 
plumbing  department,  with  counter 
charges  of  "frame-up"  on  the  part  of 
the  accused,  all  without  definite  result 
so  far. 


NUISANCES 

SMOlSLHi  even  if  some  injury  to  health  or  some 

New  York.-The  Department  of  ^"S*«A„*°,.?'°P*''*y  K**"'*** **^7; 
Health  brought  suit  during  the  year  ^^-  2°  f°  }^^  *^'"*.  Y^ 
against  the  !lew  York  Ediion  C6.  in  *  smoke-prevent.on  ordinance  of  Jer- 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  for  an  f^^,  ^ity  invalid  and  held  further 
infraction  of  that  section  of  the  sani-  *•>?*  f.  *»^'?lf  *^»*  ™°'"«  «««>''«  '^ 
tary  code  which  provides  that  "no  5?*"""^  *"""!^  *57  ^^^^  ««=««'»'7 
person  shall  cause,  suffer,  or  allow  ^"^  n"*  cure  the  defect.  The  court 
dense  smoke  to  be  discharged  from  however  on  the  same  day  sustained 
any  building,  vessel,  stationary  or  a  conviction  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co. 
locomotive  Tngine,  o^  motor  vehicle,  ?«''"  »  ^t'^**  »*?*"*«  ^P'  ?"»<? ™- 
place  or  premises  within  the  citv  of  '18  *  P^^'''*'  '"'^'"'"^ .  "j  "'"n'ttinsf 
New  York."  In  July  a  decision  was  ^"^«"  noisesome,  unwholesome  and 
rendered  by  the  court  that  the  ordi-  «•?»««  ""'f^''  and  vapors  from  its  en- 
nance  was  unconstitutional.  The  De-  g""*' .""d  roundhouse,  m  greater 
partment  of  Health  will  make  an  ap-  q"»nt't'f  than  were  required  for  the 
^1  from  this  decision  at  the  earliest  leptimate  and  proper  use  and  oper- 
^sible  moment,  so  that  thU  decision  ation  of  its  railroad  In  the  latter 
S!nnot  be  considered  as  final.  «»««  ^Jlf  '«'"^*  strongly  intiniates  that 

Jersey  City.-In  Erie  Railway  Co.  ^^i"  ^^^,   """^H  "Jl'       i,  ""J^*  *  ***  "** 

«.  Mayor,  etc,  of  Jersey  City  (84  Atl.  »°"  «""'  '''""'°*  ^  P"'*"*""*  *"  '^^««8«  = 
Rep.  697),  the  court  declared  it  to  be       we  And  nothing  In  the  charters  of  the 

a  "fundamental  proposition  that  the  constituent  companies  of  the  defendant 

chartered  right  of  a  railroad  to  oper-  J?I^ch^~n«^es^  tojt  ^^^„^^oV.u^^ 

ate    its    line    included    the    right    to  less  of  the  public  right,  and  In  the  ab- 

make  such  noise,  smoke,   and  smells  sence  of  sucn  a  concession  we  mast  as- 

nfl  fir.»  rpjillv  unAvoidRhlp  in  thp  nronpr  8"™e  that  while  the  legislature  granted 

as  ar.,  really  unavomaoie  m  ine  proper  ^^  ^^^  defendant  the  right  to  operate  a 

and   careful   conduct  of  its  business,  railroad,  this  right  carried   with  It  no 
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the  whole  question  in  a  number  of 
towns  and  includes  articles  on  the 
conservation  of  the  purity  of  the  air, 
the  sanitary  and  medical  phases  of 
the  question,  the  matter  of  legal  re- 
dres3,  and  the  effects  of  smoke  on 
vegetation. 

BILLBOABDS 

New  York. — The  report  prepared  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Accounts  on 
"Billboard  Advertising  in  New  York 
City'*  and  issued  early  in  the  year 
is  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
extent  of  billboard  advertising  in  New 
York,  its  legal  control,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  violates  existing 
laws.  It  also  contains  an  argument 
regarding  the  necessity  for  regula- 
tion and  a  discussion  of  the  decisions 
of  courts  and  the  methods  of  regula- 
tion and  control  of  billboard  advertis- 
ing in  American  and  foreign  cities. 
It  concludes  with  a  tentative  sugges- 
tion for  a  new  ordinance  in  New  York. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  there 
were  4,600  billboards  in  Manhattan, 
with  an  aggregate  advertising  space 
of  3,800,000  sq.  ft.,  yielding  an  in- 
come of  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 
He  recommended  limiting  billboards 
to  seven  feet,  with  exception  when  the 
entire  construction  is  of  metal. 
Mayor  Gaynor  appointed  a  committee 
of  seven  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  use  of  billboards,  sky-signs,  and 
similar  advertising  devices.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  Rob- 
ert Grier  Cooke,  chairman,  Henry  W. 
Sackett,  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Ed- 
mund B.  Wells,  Ingalls  Kimball,  Al- 
bert S.  Bard,  and  Walter  Stabler. 
They  have  examined  experts  in  ad- 
vertising and  members  of  the  com- 
panies who  control  the  billboards  and 
made  a  study  of  the  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  advertising  boards 
in  European  countries  as  well  as  in 
manv  states  and  cities  in  this  coun- 
try.  This  commission  presented  its 
report  in  September.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive 
that  has  so  far  been  published.  It 
makes  a  number  of  recommendations, 
among  others  one  to  the  effect  that 
constitutional  amendments  should  be 
passed  giving  to  municipalities  power 
to  regulate  billboards  effectively. 

St.  Louis. — ^The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  dismissed  the 


suit  in  which  the  Gunning  System  at- 
tacked the  validity  of  the  St.  Louis 
billboard  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
maintenance  of  billboards  more  than 
14  ft.  high  or  nearer  than  15  ft.  to 
the  building  line.  This  action  was 
taken  as  the  result  of  an  agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  company. 

Milwaukee. — The  city  has  lost  its 
fight  against  the  billboard  nuisance^ 
the  court  rendering  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  posting  company  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  city,  alleging  a 
violation  of  the  city  ordinance  apply- 
ing to  billboards.  The  court  said 
that  under  its  fullest  authority  the 
city  can  regulate  and  control  the  con- 
struction of  billboards  only  in  so  far 
as  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  citizen,  but  it  cannot  for  aes- 
thetic purposes  deprive  lot  owners  of 
the  right  to  cover  the  entire  space  of 
ground  with  billboards  if  they  wish, 
or  compel  them  to  have  open  spaces 
at  both  ends  of  the  billboards  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opening  at  the  bottom. 

Albany. — The  Board  of  Aldermen 
passed  an  ordinance  in  June  taxing 
all  billboards  five  cents  a  square  foot 
per  >ear  for  display  advertising.  The 
ordinance  became  effective  Sept.  1.  A 
permit  from  the  mayor  which  will 
carry  a  tax  with  it,  will  be  required, 
which  may  be  revoked  if  maUer  is 
displayed  which  is  deemed  "offensive 
to  decency."  Permits  will  cover  a 
period  of  one  year. 

Chicago.— The  City  Coimcil  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  passed  a  billboard 
ordinance,  which  was  much  in  ad- 
vance over  previous  ordinances,  nota- 
bly in  prohibiting  the  erection  of  bill- 
boards on  roofs  of  buildings  and  re- 
quiring frontage  consents  where  half 
the  buildings  in  a  street  are  required 
for  residence  purposes,  and  regulating 
the  manner  of  construction.  The  bill- 
board companies  have  not  contested 
the  ordinance  and  have  nominally  ob- 
served its  restrictions,  although  the 
requirements  for  license  fees  have  not 
been  enforced.  The  Municipal  Art 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  has  been 
recently  engaged  in  investigating  the 
practice  of  the  building  department 
of  the  city  in  granting  permits  for 
billboards.  It  has  found  that  there 
has  been  no  efficient  verification  of 
the  genuineness  of  signatures,  nor 
the  amount  of  frontage  signed  up  in 
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residence  districts.  It  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  building  depart- 
ment to  numerous  violations,  and 
drafted  a  communication  suggesting 
requirements  and  a  routine  of  action 
which  will  necessitate  the  verification 
of  frontage  consent  petitions.  The 
two  bodies  mentioned  are  planning 
for  such  investigation  and  follow-up 
work  as  will  more  strictly  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  existing  ordinance, 
and  probably  reduce  the  number 
of  billboards.  (See  "Billboard  and 
American  Forms  of  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising," City  Club  Bulletin,  Dec.  16, 
1912.) 

Hartford. — ^About  three  years  ago 
there  was  formed  in  Hartford  a  soci- 
ety known  as  "The  United  Associa- 
tions Committee  for  Billboard  Regu- 
lation." Information  was  sought  in 
cities  throughout  the  country  and  the 
good  features  as  they  appeared  se- 
lected, and  in  turn  adapted  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  Hartford.  The  com- 
mittee was  enabled  to  present  an  or- 
dinance which  was  adopted  with 
practically  no  change.  The  organiza- 
tion is  now  agitating  the  question  of 
regulating  sheet- iron,  electric  and 
other  signs  that  are  a  danger  to  prop- 
erty, or  a  menace  to  life. 

Bristol,  R.  I. — The  assessors  have 
decided  to  levy  a  tax  on  every  board 
which  bears  an  advertisement. 

Great  Britain. — A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Advertisements  Regu- 
lation Act,  1907.  The  amendment  of 
the  Act  is  justified  by  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  experienced  in  de- 
termining its  proper  construction  and 
the  precise  limits  of  the  powers  of 
local  authorities  under  it.  The  ex- 
tension is  justified  alike  by  the  nar- 
row limitations  of  the  Act,  and  by  the 
steady  growth  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  municipalities. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  advertisements  on  land  or 
buildings  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
tions, while  power  is  given  to  prohibit 
those  which  do  not  relate  to  the  land 
on  which  they  are  exhibited.  Adver- 
tisements exhibited  by  public  authori- 
ties, and  those  within  buildings,  are 
exempt.  Temporary  exemption  must 
also  be  given  to  advertisements  al- 
ready exhibited  when  the  by-laws 
come  into  operation,  and  also,  to  some 


extent,  to  those  exhibited  on  certain 
hoardings.  Local  authorities,  in  ex- 
ercising the  concurrent  powers  of  reg- 
ulation and  prohibition,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  controlled  by  the  general 
opinions  of  their  rate-payers;  and  it 
is  obviously  desirable  that,  if  they 
determine  to  prohibit  at  all,  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  prohibit 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  district, 
in  all  parts  of  which  the  same  con- 
ditions may  not  obtain.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  they  may  deal 
with  parts  of  tiieir  district  differen- 
tially, so  that  they  may  prohibit 
"alien*'  advertisements  in  rural  and 
residential  areas,  and  regulate  those 
in  the  business  parts. 

NOISE 

Baltimor e. — ^Noise  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  the  hands  of  mu- 
nicipal legislators  and  societies  than 
formerly.  An  effort  to  suppress  im- 
necessary  noise  is  being  made  in  Bal- 
timore. The  conunittee  having  tiie 
matter  in  charge  is  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  night  trades,  which 
have  been  active  in  the  anti-noise  cru- 
sades in  Massachusetts.  A  nine  year 
old  girl  has  called  the  conmiittee's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  children  go 
to  school  without  being  called  by  hell 
or  whistle,  and  it  is  argued  that  grown 
men  should  be  able  to  do  without  such 
a  sunmions.  An  elaborate  report  on 
the  whole  question  of  noise  has  been 
published  by  the  Anti-Noise  Commit- 
tee of  the  Baltimore  City  Medical 
Society,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

New  York. — An  anti-noise  ordi- 
nance for  New  York  City  has  been 
signed  by  the  mayor  and  is  now  effec- 
tive. The  ordinance  provides  that  no 
peddler,  vender  or  huckster  who  plies 
a  trade  or  calling  of  whatsoever 
nature  on  the  streets  and  thorough- 
fares of  New  York  shall  blow  or  use 
any  horn  or  other  instnunent,  nor 
make  any  improper  noise  tending  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting attention  to  his  wares,  trade 
or  calling,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5  for  each  offense.  Chi- 
cago is  also  about  to  adopt  a  similar 
ordinance,  as  is  Duluth,  Minn. 
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bray  ft  Co.) 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd. — Statute  Law 
Making  in  the  United  States.  (Boston, 
Boston  Book  Co.) 

Kneeland.  George  J. — Commercialized 
Prostitution  in  New  York.  (New  York. 
Century  Co.) 

McClelland,  Ellwood  H. — Bibliography 
of  Smoke  and  Smoke  Prevention. 
(Pittsburgh.  University  of  PitU- 
burgh.) 

McKeon.  Peter  J. — Fire  Prerention. 
(New  York.  Chief  Publishing  Co.) 

McVet,  Frank  L. — The  Making  of  a 
Totrn.     (Chicago,  McClurg  ft  Co.) 

Mackate.  Percy. — The  Civic  Theatre.  In 
Relation  to  the  Redemption  of  Leis- 
ure.    (New  York,  Mitchell  Kennerley.) 

MiNTZ.  Frances  S. — The  New  American 
Citizen.     (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.) 

Moore.  Blaine  Free. — The  Supreme  Court 
and  Unconstitutional  Legislation.  (New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.) 

Munro.  William  Bennett. — The  Oovem- 
ment  of  American  Cities.  (New  York, 
Macmillan  Co.) 

Peat,  James  Sturgis.  and  Kiicball, 
Theodore. — A  City  Planning  Classifi- 
cation. (Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Rawie.  Henry. — Our  City  Civilization. 
(Baltimore.  Williams  ft  Wilkins  Co.) 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Baby  Saving 
Show,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  Infant  Hygiene,  I91i. 
(Published  by  the  Child  Hygiene  As- 
sociation. Philadelphia.) 


RuDisiLL.  George  F. — The  OommiaHon 
Plan.  (Columbus,  Federal  Printing 
Co.) 

Ward.  Edward  J. — The  Social  Center. 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.) 

Waenb.  Frank  JuIuul — The  Immifframt 
Invaeion.  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  ft 
Co.) 

Waterhouse.  Paul,  and  Unwin,  Ray- 
mond.— Old  Towns  and  New  Needs. 
(Manchester.  University  Press.) — ^The 
Warburton  Lectures  for  1912. 

Wayback  Club:  A  Textbook  on  Progres- 
sirism  in  Wisconsin^  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call. (Crandon,  Wis.,  Crandon  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

An  important  element  of  the  bibli- 
ography of  municipal  government  Ib 
now  the  official  municipal  gazettes  of 
a  number  of  cities,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list: 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Commission  Gov- 
ernment. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Monthly  Bulletin;  Is- 
sued by  the  statistics  department. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  Municipal  Journal, 
semi-monthly. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  Proceedings  of  the 
City  Council  under  the  Commission  Plan 
of  Ooremment,  monthly. 

Centralia,  Wash.,  Monthly  Summary 
Proceedings,  with  itemized  statemoit  in 
detail  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  city  commission. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn^  Municipal  Record, 
monthly. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Summary  of 
Proceedings  and  Department  Reports, 
monthly. 

I>onver.  Colo..  The  Citjf  of  Denver,  is- 
sued Reml-monthly  by  the  city  and  county 
of  Denver:  successor  to  Denver  Mu- 
nicipal Facts. 

Houston,  Tex..  Progressive  Houston, 
monthly. 

Jackson.  Miss..  Commission  Govern- 
ment iJccord,  quarterly. 

Ix^xlngton.  Ky.,  The  City  of  Lexington, 

JjOS  Angeles.  Cal..  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
nicipal News,  published  weekly  by  ttkt 
municipal  newspaper  commission  from 
April  17,  1912,  to  April  9.  1913  (aee 
infra ) . 

Memphis.   Tenn.,   Commission  Govern- 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Municipal  Statis- 
tics, monthly. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  The  City  Record, 
daily. 

Omaha.  Neb..  Municipal  Statistics, 
monthly. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Philadelphia,  month- 
ly, now  discontinued. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Municipal  Record, 
weekly. 

San  Jose.  Cal..  Municipal  Record,  is- 
sued monthly. 

Seattle,  wash..  Municipal  News. 

Spokane.  Wash.,  Official  Gazette. 

Tacoma.  Wash.,  Municipal  Bulletin, 
monthly. 


VII.     MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT 


The  Loa  AngeUa  Municipal  Netoa 
(K.  Y.  B.,  1B12,  280),  which  waa  the 
first  municipal  weekly  newspaper,  dig- 
eontinued  publication  on  April  9, 
1&13.  This  action  was  determined 
upon  bj  the  municipal  newspaper 
eommisaion  in  deference  to  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  Spring  election  on 
charter  amendment  No.  14,  which 
read:  "Shall  proposed  charter 
amendment  number  fourteen,  provid' 
ing  that  the  Cit;  Council  shall  not 
appropriate  or  provide  any  public 
money  for  the  printing,  publication, 
sale  or  distribution  of  a  municipal 
newspaper,  be  ratified  I"  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  stood  2 4, 089  for,  aud 
15,788  againet.    The  vote  that  created 


held  that  the  amendment  did  not  a_ 
feet  the  department  at  all,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  municipal  nevn- 
paper  could  continue  until  the  initia- 
tive ordinance  creating  the  municipal 
newspaper  should  be  repealed  by  a 
vote  of  the  people,  or  at  least  until 
the  appropriation  made  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  ^Lhauated. 
Without  entering  into  this  eonfiict  of 
opinions  the  eommisaion,  one  member 
dissenting,  construed  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  a  popular  command 
against  further  publication  of  a  mu' 
nicipal  newspaper. 


STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  OF  50.000  POPULATION  OR  OVER 
The  figurea  in  the  fotlowinc  table,  coucteoiuly  supplied  by  the  Cnuuren  or  eoi 
the  varioui  citioa,  Bra  the  Utesl  Kv»ilable.    They  feUte  in  lenersl  to  the  fiaral  ye 
iei3:  in  the  cue  of  citiei  vhoie  (iscal  yemr  coincide!  with  t£e  calendar  year,  Ihs  I 
rtho  year  oading  December  31,  lfll2. 
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Vta.     TERRITOBIES    AND    DEPENDENCIES 


Fbask  McIbtykb 


Economic      Conditioiis.  ~  Economic 

conditions  in  AlRnks  have  not  mate- 
rially changed.  No  important  devel- 
opment may  be  expected  until  pro- 
vision  ia  made  for  the  development  of 
the  coal  and  natural  resourceB  of  the 
territory  and  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  traila.  Both  of  theae 
flubjects  are  receiving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  executive  department,  as 
well  as  of  Conifress,  and  the  outlook 
for  some  action  is  now  brighter  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Government.— On  May  1,  John  F. 
A.  Strong,  of  Juneau,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Alaska  to  succeed  Walter 
F.  Clark.  The  first  session  of  the 
Alaska  legislature  convened  on  March 
3  at  Juneau.  During  the  BO-days' 
session  considerable  progressive  legis- 
lation was  enacted.  Eighty-four  laws 
were  passed,  the  first  Iwing  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  such  women 
in  the  territory  as  had  the  qualiflca- 
tions  required  of  male  citizens.  The 
Governor  of  Alaska  reports  that  the 
work  of  the  legislature  was  such  as 
ampiv  to  demonstrate  that  the  people 
of  Ala«ka  nre  fully  capable  of  govem- 
ine  themselves. 

Education  — Sit  new  schools  for 
"hifp  children  were  establiihed  dur 
ms  the  vear  there  now  being  2H 
schools  for  white  children  employing 
37  teachers  «ith  a  total  enrollment 
of  943  pupils  \  law  for  oompulsorr 
education  of  children  between  eight 
and  10  Tears  was  passed  by  the  legis 

Health  — During  the  vear  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  health  of 
the  natives  It  is  proposed  to  estab 
lish  a  chain  of  small  hospitals  along 
the  coast  The  principal  disease  is 
tuberculosis    of  which   all   forma  arp 


present.  There  were  no  serious  out- 
breaks of  epidemics  during  the  year. 
Mild  cases  of  measles  and  diphtheria 
were  reported  at  a  few  places,  and  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  was  confined 
to  one  town.  Two  cases  of  smallpox 
occurred  on  Kodiak  Island. 

Sailroads.— The  report  of  the  Alaska 
Railways  Commission,  appointed  by 
Act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  24, 
1B12,  to  make  a  general  report  on  the 
transportation  question  in  Alaska, 
with  special  reference  to  the  possible 
railroad  routes  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  coal  fields  and  the  interior,  waa 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Taft  with  a  special  mesaaKe  on  Feb.  6. 
The  Commission  found  that  railway 
connections  with  open  ports  on  the 
Pacific  are  imperative  if  the  fertile 
regions  of  inland  Alaska  and  its  min- 
eral resources  are  to  be  utilized.  The 
report  describes  all  of  the  practicable 
railway  routes  for  reaching  the  inte- 
and   the   ' ■"'-      '™" 


result  of  a  compi 
routes  is  thus 
Taft's  message: 


terminals. 

I  of  the  proposed 

President 


The  railways  recommended  constitute 
two  independent  systems  of  a  total 
of  733  miles  of  new  construction  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  S3B,000.0fH).  The 
Commiasion  and  President  Taft  recom- 
mended the  conatmction  and  owner- 
ship of  the  roads  by  the  Government, 
President  Taft  saying: 

t  am  ver*  much  opposed   to  govern- 
ment operation,  bnt  I  believe  (hat  gov- 
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1^  il>»^  &llLn].i3«c  latT*;  jmsMSTLed. 


B3]k  *Jc;>»dTiitj  ti»^ 
of  tbtt  Ownwnnom  bsre 
ia  bc42t  loKnam  <4  O 
VklMiKm  if  ctroBflr  jtr^td  In-  liMr  Got 
^TTBfn  m  iiif  azmiul  reffort  aakd  \rj  ^ut 
pF«ff»d«rt  ia  bis  axanul  BMwai^ 
<S>»r  a}«o  X^IH..  OinZ  Ewpimocrimg.) 

SMdft.--7W  refwrt  of  the  Alukaa 
RuihrAT*  OjBEuzii«.«5cai  JaSo  gr-ent  ctr«f4 

rmi^rcdbds.  c=f  -sk^^jD  ro«d  aikd  timij 
eoBStroetSivL  71^  voric  of  Imndim^ 
vacoB  roa4»  az>d  traalf  ha*  Ixscn  ear* 
rytA  oo  ^ariu^  tbit  r^ar  br  tlie  Alat- 
luua  RrA^  C<<'jsufDj%fj^4x  vbSeb  repcirts 
a4/>u]  OiiVeai^  up  v>  Jtum-  30.  1913, 
a«  folknrf:  -rajTCQ  r^ja^  %<2  miJ^»: 
aM  rf:a^.  417  mj]^:  trail.  2.144  mlk^ 
laivatxiea.— The  niacfa]  octpat  in 
1*12  Ta«»  Ta}Q^  at  «22-537.ft21.  a« 
<>'«:'parwf  with  *a*jft5<*-««»  in  l$ill. 
Tb*  '2*<rr ***.*'  in  tb**  'I'Utpiit  of  roH  i« 
4a*r.  in  part.  Uj  tb*-  ^^ba-anios  of 
pla«er  ar****  ajid.  in  part,  to  a  dry 
Sprin;f  anO  SnniJrj*T  iniparaJlf-M  in 
ti*-  hieU^rr  of  minin;  in  tbf*t  rtteion*. 
A  f«fw  n*Tr  jf]»e*T  jr'.iW  di^wnr^sri**  »«-*• 
mad^-  duriii?  tJj*-  T#ar-  Tb*  fupplv  of 
era!  i.f  unliroit^.  T/ut  tbe  coal  fi^ld* 
b*injp  »tni  TrithWd  from  dcfrelopment. 
tb*  ]>«*r>pk  barf-  be^n  compelled  to  im- 
pr*rt  coal  for  domestic  fuel  and  for 
iDda.¥tnal  jmrpfi'^^  from  foreiinx  c«'/iin- 
trieff.  lar^lv  fTfmi  Britiffb  Columbia 
and  not  infr»«]a«ntlT  from  Japan  and 
Aii«tralia.  tb*"  am^/ant  of  ffoeb  impor- 
tation being   lf'2.149  UmB^  Tallied  at 


ckiBS  iliippcid  vat  3.7<G4.  1^  psxcenda 
asKvntix^  to  $tl»Si^*JS:. 

It  i»  e^tamatod  tbax  iht  total  ■cam- 
Ian'  <>f  ztatTFec  aff««tod  br  t^  ressdeer 
SadiiftrT  IF  iCLSWii.  and  that  1^  tcCaJ 
Ta]ia>f  ^if  all  tiie  r«iid«T  hts-^  -of 
Ala^ca  i«  :»1.14±j09r4.  E.(^4rt¥  fbfTv 
a  tctal  of  3^,474  reiadwr  is  19*12.  aa 
inmaae  of  4.747  orn-  t^  mmber  ia 
1931.  A^rSesolt^izraJ  ^preJkiFDeat  ia 
T'Tracicing.  but  a-raiti  i^  baildiag  €i 
rajlrQa>d§~  az>d  va^cm  rca-ds  asd  t^ 
C9cm«ieqi3cnt  rcidi»rl»D  of  tbe  east  of 
trasfportatiGBiL 

ebasdise  fi^bipiDeDtfu  is^phrfiiig  pre- 
eifTi*  m«^M\f^  a»d  «»r*j+j«eT.  Vrtveien 
A]a«>ka  and  tbe  r'nit^d  State*  a2>d  l«- 
rpTpHi  tbe  tPTTii/TT  and  fo2 
trie?  in  tbe  fe«cal  year  1*13 
lar£»*ft  in  tLe  bi«V'TT  c-f  ibe  ieTTit<!ity- 
amoonting  to  *47-1-y*^19.  Tbe  27*at- 
«t  adrasK-  DC«t«d  in  ibe  «-bipiDeoti 
from  Aladu  vaf  in  fatanoo.  vImjc 
ih^T^  waft  an  i»PT*a«e  of  *2-S75,791. 
IncT«^a«ed  «bipn>ent#  to  Alalia  are 
not^  in  tbe  it>ans  of  coaL  lumber, 
hardware  and  pTOTiskaa. 

Tbe  erp<^rtation  f4  Alaftl^aii  prod- 
Qctf  to  tbe  United  States  for  tbe  last 
tbree  fiical  T#ar«  bas  becv  as  fo1lov9: 


1911 
f 


W12 
f 


1913 

S 


Go8d  .     15J»l.fS3r«17.1&WI»14JJr<i.015 

Pad:,  feikd  fiift.  „ 

vr-AwAM       nA7S,7l2  UJXX\jS40  ^TJXSJSS7 

XU  'Aher  mw- 


aUAM 


Tbe  fi«berif-s  of  Alanka  are  one  of 
its  mo«t  Talnable  eommereial  and  in- 
dustrial a*^vr^*-  tbe  output  being  sec-  EcoDomic  CoaiitiOB. — Tbe  comnimB- 
f#nd  onlv  Ut  tbe  production  of'  gold  der  of  the  naval  *tatif«n.  wbo  is  tbe 
and  oth^r  m#-tals-  SUti<ti<»  for  1912  Govf^nK.r.  r^prirU  that  the  eenenl 
fclKAT  that  th<^r<^  were  24.243  per«r#n«  iv.DdJtion  of  the  island  remains  satis- 
#mga(?«-d  in  thi*  indu«trT.  an  increase  fact-^'ry.  Tbe  area  nf  land  on  which 
of  4.331  ovT  thf  number  of  persons  so  rTf*j^  hare  been  plant^^  has  incrpa^ed 
en^raged  in  l'#ll.  Tb*-  total  inTcst-  en^^irmoutlv  in  the  past  twelT<»  months, 
ment«  in  H^'^ifri*^  in  lf»12.  <»iclusiTe  It  i«  expeirtfd  that  th#»  c^.pra  output 
of  tf»e  off-*'bfir*-  f^n]  and  halibut  fish-  will  l.e  unu*uallv-  large.  Public  w.-»rks 
eri*^.  wa-  *35.23f«>il»;.  as  compared  and  improTements  have  been  pushed 
with  *22.471-3«^7  in  IftU.  of  which  to  th**  utmost.  The  native  population 
nearlv  f*^»  t-^t  c<-nt.  wa«  in  the  salmon-  is  12-44S.  an  increase  of  309  during 
cannintr  bu*in<=^«.     The   total   of   fur    the  year. 

shipmfnt«  in   1J<12  aggregated  $794.-  ■      Education.  —  The    schools    of    tbe 

*     *  '     island  are  steadily  improiine  and  tbe 

people  are  taking  a  creat  interest  in 
the   cau«e  of  education.     During  the 


154.43-  .\  recent  census  of  the  seal 
herd  sh<-»wed  that  there  were  215.940 
seal*  of  all  clas«^«.     The  number  of 
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year  $2,435.54  was  expended  for  school 
repairs,  furniture,  etc,  including  the 
new  school  building  at  Vigo,  which 
was  opened  for  attendance  on  Feb.  17. 
The  school  enrollment  is  1,946. 

Sanitation. — Owing  to  the  improTe- 
ment  in  sanitary  conditions,  the  al- 
most universal  worm  treatment,  and 
the  instruction  in  hygiene  given  the 
school  children,  the  general  health  of 
the  native  population  is  believed  to 
be  slowly  improving,  in  spite  of  the 
widespread  epidemic  of  measles  and 
mimips  and  the  increased  activity  of 
ehickenpox.  Over  1,500  cases  of  mea- 
sles have  been  reported,  but  no  deaths 
have  resulted  from  this  disease.  Seven 
deaths  occurred  from  leprosy  and  six 
new  cases  were  discovered,'  but,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  for  the  past  few  years, 
all  lepers  were  removed  to  the  Philip- 
pine Leper  Colony  at  Culion,  so  the 
island  is  free  from  this  disease  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years.  Gangosa  is 
under  control,  although  during  the 
year  22  cases  were  added  to  the  list 
and  there  were  six  deaths  due  to  this 
disease.  Despite  the  precautions  given 
the  native  inhabitants,  50  deaths  oc- 
curred from  various  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis, which,  however,  is  a  slight  de- 
crease from  last  year,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  which  is 
being  built  is  completed,  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  from  this  disease  is  hoped  for. 
No  new  intestinal  parasites  were  dis- 
covered during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Commerce  and  Industries. — The  to- 
tal imports  for  the  vear  amounted  to 
$160,232.77,  those  from  the  United 
States  having  increased  from  $54,- 
300.24  in  1913  to  $75,556.59.  The 
exports  amounted  to  $37,371.89,  most- 
ly copra,  a  marked  decrease  from  last 
year.  Owing  to  the  drought  in  the 
Spring  of  1913  and  the  typhoons,  only 
667  tons  of  copra  were  exported,  as 
against  1,047  tons  in  the  preceding 
year. 


Economic  Condition. — Prosperity  and 
progress  have  characterized  the  last 
year  in  Hawaii,  as  it  has  for  the  past 
several  years.  To  even  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Porto  Rico,  the  prosperity 
of  Hawaii  is  dependent  on  the  sugar 
industry.    The  reduction  of  the  tariff 
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on  sugar  after  March  1,  1914,  with 
free  sugar  after  Mav  1,  1916,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  is 
quite  a  blow  to  this  industry  in  tlie 
territory,  the  result  of  which  cannot 
be  foretold.  During  the  year  55  oor> 
porations  were  created,  and  five  large 
steamers  were  added  to  the  transpor- 
tation service.  The  past  two  years 
have  been  marked  by  extensive*  oon> 
struction  of  public  works,  for  which 
appropriations  of  $4,503,970.09  were 
made. 

Legislation. — The  seventh  l^isla- 
ture  of  the  territory  began  its  biennial 
session  on  Feb.  19.  The  session  was 
characterized  by  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  houses  and  between 
the  legislature  with  the  executive  an- 
thori^.  The  legislation  was  distinct- 
ly progressive.  The  number  of  bills 
passed  was  170,  the  largest  passed  by 
any  legislature  of  Hawaii.  Among 
the  important  acts  were  the  creation 
of  a  Public  Utilities  Commission  with 
broad  powers,  a  direct-primary  law, 
and  a  law  prohibiting  political  contri- 
bution by  corporations. 

Population. — ^A  recent  census  shows 
the  population  on  June  30,  1913,  to 
have  been  217,744,  an  increase  of  13.46 
per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1910. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  nuniber  of  Fili- 
pinos, 5,747  having  been  introduced 
by  the  sugar  planters  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  introduced  in  the 
last  four  years  up  to  13,715.  The  lack 
of  efficient  labor  continues  the  great 
problem  in  the  territory.  Strong  ef- 
fort bas  been  made  to  strengthen  the 
Caucasian  element  in  the  population 
by  introducing  European  labor.  In 
the  six  and  one-half  years  ending 
June  30,  1913.  the  territory  introduced 
15.012  immigrants  from  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Russia,  of  whom  5,399  were 
men,  at  a  cost  of  $227.26  per  man. 

Education. — The  new  financial  policy 
adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  public 
schools  is  operating  well  and  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils  and  in  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  payment  of  higher  sal- 
aries. The  sum  of  $946,541.50  was 
expended  for  school  purposes  during 
the  year.  There  are  now  161  public 
schools  and  51  private  schools;  674 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  312  in 
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urirAU:  ikebooli;  2^J6Zl  papiU  in  pfil>'  be  eomplcicd  withoot  bloodshed, 
lie  M^hfffA§  aod  7;3(07  in  prirate  it  is  not  poesible  to  say  with 
wehfffilB,  taintT  that  the  few  ombreaks  of  thia 

fiaflitati4».— All  of  the  islands  are  year,  whieh  hare  been  ascribed  to  dia- 
Bow  fairly  well  prfAeettd  by  a  well  armament,  were  properly  due  to  this 
organized  and  efficient  sanitation  eaose.  In  June.  howeTer,  General 
serriee.  There  were  no  epidemics  ,  Pershing,  Governor  of  the  Moro  Ptot- 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  inee,  found  it  necessary  to  lead  a 
deaths  from  all  causes  was  3;232,  the  goremment  force  against  a  band  of 
great^rst  number  U26;  from  pneu-  '  turbulent  Moros  fortified  at  Bagsak, 
monia,  and  341  from  tuberculosis,  who  were  killed  or  captured  in  a  seri- 
The  mosquito  aad  rat  campaigns  at  oua  engagement  on  June  11,  in  which 
Honolulu  and  ffilo  have  be^n  con-  r  the  regular  troops  lost  14  killed  (see 
tinued  with  benefi#;ial  results.    There  |  al<<o  XII,  The  Army).     The  disarma- 


are  at  present  726  lepers  in  the  ter 
rit//ry. 

Commerce  And  Industries. — ^The  sug 
ar  exportations  continue  to  be  much 


ment  is  steadily  progressing,  nearly 
3,000  arms  having  been  tumS  in  dur- 
ing the  year. 
Political   Conditions.— PoUtical    ex- 


larger  than  all  other  exports  com-  citement  .in  the  islands  was  greater 
bined,  though  there  was  a  large  de-  during  the  year  than  at  any  time 
crease  from  the  amount  of  the  pre-  since  the  close  of  the  Philippine  in- 
celling  year,  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  ;  surrection.  Striking  evidence  of  the 
crop  on  BMifunt  of  drought.  The .  progress  made  in  the  islands  is  the 
pineapple  industry  has  increased  i  fact  that  throughout  the  excitement 
about    fivefold    during   the   last    five  I  there    has    been    no   public    disorder. 


years  and  continues  to  show  a  vigor- 
ous growth.  The  exportations  of 
coffee  have  also  greatly  increased. 
The  total  value  of  the  external  trade 
for  the  year  was  $79,474,880.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  the  imports 
from  continental  United  States  have 
more  than  doubled.  The  following 
tabic  mIiowh  the  values  of  the  princi- 
pal kjcal  products  shipped  from  Ha- 
waii to  tne  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  in  the  last  three  years: 


Huffiir 

f>iff«'« 

Fruit,  ntid  nutn 


$ 

3«,7()4,r>r>o 
:w«.r»()7 

2. 173.2  IS 


1012 

$ 

49,0fil./>3« 

307.701 

2,948,733 


1013 
$ 


36,062,227 

402,883 

4.055.622 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Peace  and  Order.— The  condition  of 
pca(!e  and  good  order  continued 
throughotit  the  y<»ar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  occaflional  disorders 
among  the  Moros,  which  may  be  ex- 
yx'ctcd  to  continue  for  some  years. 
Kofcronon  was  made  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Vkar  Book  (1912,  p.  224)  to 
th«  HuoooHs  of  the  disarmament  of 
tlio  Mores  under  an  executive  order 
of  the  provincial  governor  of  Sep- 
tomlM»r,  1911.  There  was  reason  to 
bolicvo  that  this  disarmament  would 


The  excitement  was  due  to  the  in- 
auguration, for  the  first  time  since 
we  have  had  control  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  of  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration. There  was  a  feeling  among 
business  people  and  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  islands  that 
the  agitation  preceding  the  incoming 
of  the  Democratic  Administration 
would  lead  to  disorder  when  people 
who  had  been  misled  by  agitators  to 
expect  revolutionary  changes  would 
find  the  new  Administration  continu- 
ing the  steady  progress  accompanied 
by  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  property  which  had 
characterized  the  American  occupa- 
tion. These  forebodings,  however, 
were  not  justified  by  events.  No 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  made  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration until  September,  and  no 
pronouncement  of  policy  was  made 
until  October.  The  several  months 
of  waiting  were  months  of  complete 
order,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  ex- 
citement, but  the  excitement  "  was 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  conserva- 
tive element  than  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  agitat- 
ing for  a  change. 

Francis  Burton  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  the  Phu- 
ippine  Islands  on  Sept.  2,  succeeding 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  who  had  resigned 
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on  Sept.  !.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
Islands  on  Oct.  6,  Mr.  Harrison  de- 
livered the  following  message  from 
President  Wilson,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  iHlands  with  deep  satis- 
faction (see  also  I,  American  Bia- 
tory). 

We  ngavi   ourBelves  »a   ' 

,  __ _,  beneHl  ._  .      . 

>  Pbllipplae  iBlanda.  Gverv  Blep 
kfl  will  be  laken  with  a  view  (o 
'I mate  IndcpeadeDce  oF  the  Inlands 
B  B  preparalloD  tor  that  ladepeD' 


l_  thereby  be  given  Id 

fpinpnl     nl     Ihi>     DolItlcBt     ca- 
. 

telr  people  In  a 
The   Philippine   Commission   as   re- 
organized b;  Preaident  Wilson  is  com- 
posed as  follows,  with  Mr.  Denison's 
nomination  still  pending. 
Ooi'trnor-Oeneral  and  Pre*ident  of  Oom- 

mijrs ion.— Francis  Burton  Harrison. 
Vice-Qovemor   anil   Seoretaru    of    Public 

/nsfrucHon.— Henderson  8.  Martin. 
Bfcretary   of    the    /nleHor.— Wlnfred   T. 

Beerelars    of    Commerce    and    Police. — 
Secrelari/  of  Ftnanco  and  JmJice. — Vk- 

Ufmbfra    te^k'out    port/oHon.— Jaime   C. 

de  Vevra.  Rafael  Palma,  Vicente  Ilns- 

tre,  Vicente  Slugson. 

Education. — Very  encouraging  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  edncation 
during  1913,  which  is  chiefly  shown 
in  the  hiRher  standard  of  the  in- 
struction in  English,  as  well  as  in 
industrial  and  vocational  work,  in 
the  better  school  buildings,  in  the 
improvement  in  the  American  and 
Filipino  personnel  connected  with  the 
Bnrpau  of  Ediiration.  and  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  pro- 
gramme for  physical  training  is  be- 
eomin;;  operntive.  The  total  enrol- 
ment of  Filipino  pupils  for  the  year 
was  440.050.  Public  instruction  ba>a 
not  yet  been  extended  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  islands,  but  a  recent  al- 
lotment to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
made  possible  the  opening  of  1,000 
new  primary   schools   which  will  ac- 


commodate 100,000  additional  pupUa 
during  the  jeut  1913-4.  There  are 
in  the  public  schools  a,  teaching  staff 
of  65S  Americans  and  7,013  Filipinoa, 
ISO  Americans  and  610  Filipinos  be- 
ing engaged  in  instruction  in  indiu- 
trukl  work. 

Public  Wotka. — The  administration 
of  Governor  Forbes  in  the  Philip- 
pines, while  remarkable  for  progress 
along  many  lines,  will  be  longest  re- 
membered for  the  great  dsvelopment 
of  public  works  in  the  Islands,  prin- 
cipally public  works  of  utQity  in  de- 
veloping agriculture  BJid  oommerce. 
Governor  Forbes  leaves  ManiU  by  far 
the  best  harbor  in  the  Far  East. 
The  harbors  of  Cebu  and  Iloilo  haTe 
been  greatly  improved,  and  improve- 
ments at  Zamboanga  are  now  in 
progress.  The  railroad  mileage  in 
the  Islands  has  increased  from  120 
miles  in  1903  to  TOS  miles  in  1013. 
The  first-class  highways  have  in- 
creased mileage  from  303  in  1M7 
to  1,187  on  Jan.  1,  1913.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  now  1,30S 
miles  of  second-class  and  1,967  miles 
of  third-class  roads. 

Sanitation.  —  Continued  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  conditions 
of  the  Philippines  was  shown  during 
the  year,  but  the  authorities  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  the  per- 
sistency of  leprosy.  There  are  now 
3,S00  lepers  at  the  leper  colony  mud 
new  lepers  are  being  gathered  up  at 
the  rate  of  about  SOO  a  year.  Tba 
increase  in  the  number  of  lepers  re- 
ported is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  better  police  control  over 
the  islands,  lepers  are  being  brought 
in  who  hitherto  were  concealed  or 
escaped  notice,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  death  rate  among  the  lepers 
is  greatly  decreased  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  preventing 
beri-beri.  with  which  many  of  them 
are  afflicted,  and  to  their  good  care 
and  healthy  surroundings. 

Commerce  and  Industries.— Trade 
returns  for  the  year  show  a  gen- 
erally favorable  condition.  Import* 
amounted  to  $58,327,583,  an  increase 
of  81,777.603  over  those  of  1912.  The 
value  of  American  goods  imported 
shows  an  increase  of  $"4,783,930  over 
last  year.  Several  typhoons  passed 
over  the  islands  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1913,  which  did  considerable 
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damage  to  the  bemp  and  eopra  cropf.  exceeded  br  €33^3,490,  tbe  M^ 

and  exj^orU   were  adrerselT  aiferted  ord    of    1Sp12.    The    csmtu    to    ta 

aa  a   refoJt.    B«daeed  prodoction  of  United    States    deriined,    nrincipallT 

hemp,  bowcrer,  vas  more  than  offset  the  shipments  of  sugar.    The  mcreaae 

by   better  prioes  and   br  the   larger  in  tr&de  for  four  rears  is  shonm  br 

ootpitt  of  other  eonunodities.  and  the  the  folloiring  tables  of  imports 

total  amoant  of  exports,  $53.6^3,326.  f-sporu : 
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1*10 ,  f  10.775^J1 
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1»U 25-!P>7/J»s5 


S2S.292.329 
30,350.064 
33J»15,%25 
30.MO«49*» 


$1S.74 1.771 
16.716.956 
21^17,777 
19.^S.8S5 


$21,122* 
23.061. €73 
2SwNa2Xk59 
33.S34.441 


POBTO  BIOO 


past  Tear  has  prepared  the  way  for 

this    readjustment.    Notwithstanding 

Economic    CooditiOBa.— While    pro- 1  ^^^^f  bowever..  the  most  serious  task 


duction  in  ererj  industry  was  large, 
there  was  during  the  rear  almost  a 
money  crisis  in  Porto  Rioo.  This 
affected  principally  the  sugar  indus- 
try. This  industry  had,  under  Amer- 
ican sorereignty/ increased  so,  that 
from  approximately  55,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  year  prior  to  the  American 
occupation,  the  amount  shipped  from 
the  island  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  was 
383,000  tons.  This  very  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  had  been 
accompanied  by  speculation  and  an 
extension  of  cane  culture  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  Whether  the  re- 
fusal of  bankers  to  extend  loans  or 
to  make  advances  on  the  growing 
crop  was  due  to  fear  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  sugar  tariff  or  to  the  be- 
lief that  there  had  been  too  much 
borrowed  on  certain  sugar  properties 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  result  was  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  such  loans  and  exten- 
sions. This  resulted  in  placing  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  sucar  properties 
and  centrals  in  the  hanos  of  re- 
ceivers. 

In  Porto  Rico  this  industry  repre- 
sents more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  industries  of  the  island,  and 
the  result  of  this  may  well  be  im 


which  the  government  of  Porto  Rieo 
has  to  look  forward  to  for  the  next 
five  years  is  this  readjustment  of  its 
industries  so  as  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  sugar  most 
be  hereafter  produced. 

PoHtical  CooditioBa.— On  Nor.  5, 
George  R.  Golton,  who  had  been  Gov- 
eraor  of  the  island  since  1909,  re- 
signed; he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Yager,  of  Kentucky. 

The  new  Administration  is  called 
on  to  meet  what  is  apparently  a  new 
alignment  on  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  in  Porto  Rico.  Here- 
tofore all  of  the  political  parties  of 
Porto  Rico  have  favored  the  grant  of 
American  citizenship.  In  1906  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  Unionist  or 
what  is  now,  aa  then,  the  mdjority 
party  in  Porto  Rico,  passed  a  reso- 
lution petitioning  Oongress  to  pass  a 
citizenship  bilL  Again  in  1910'  this 
party  urged  the  passage  of  a  citizen- 
ship bill,  but  it  now  seems  to  have 
changed  its  attitude  on  this  ques- 
tion. During  the  last  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Porto  Rico  cabled  to 
members    of    the    Senate,   protesting 


agined.  Now  that  the  tariff  bill  has  '  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  then 
passed  with  a  considerable  reduction  pending  before  the  Senate.  Citizen- 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  effective  ship  is  now  urged  only  by  individuals 
March  1,  1914,  and  free  sugar  after  ,  of  the  Unionist  party,  the  Republi- 
May  1,  1916,  it  will  be  necessary  for  ;  can  party,  and  the  associations  of 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  organized  labor  in  Porto  Rico.  This 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Portu-  chanp^e  of  attitude  of  the  majority 
nately,  the  money  stringency  of  the   party  has  been  concurrent  with  the 
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organization  in  Porto  Rico  of  a  per- 
haps not  numerous,  but  educated, 
group  favoring  the  independence  of 
the  island.  This  also  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development  of  political 
thought  in  Porto  Rico  and  creates 
another  problem  for  the  new  Admin- 
istration to  meet. 

Legislation. — Next  in  importance  to 
Porto  Rico  to  the  failure  of  the  citi- 
zenship bill  was  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  (see  Economic 
Conditions,  supra).  The  effect  of 
this  Act  on  the  sugar  industry  can 
only  be  surmised.  Sugar  production 
in  the  island  under  the  old  tariff  had 
been  increased  in  13  years  over  sixfold. 
With  the  reduction  of  duty  provided 
in  the  new  tariff  there  is  an  accom- 
panying reduction  of  duty  on  the 
principal  articles  which  enter  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  there  will  not  be  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  sugar  production. 
The  Tariff  Act  also  extended  to  Porto 
Rico  the  income-tax  provisions  of 
that  law.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax 
in  Porto  Rico  will  accrue  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  and  the  tax 
be  collected  by  the  internal- revenue 
oflicprs  of  the  insular  government. 

Tha  Legislative  Assembly  at  its 
regular  session  and  extra  session 
held  in  1913  enacted  laws  of  vital 
importance  to  the  advancement  of 
the  people  and  the  protection  of  labor. 
The  most  important  of  these  laws 
followed  naturally  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  sanitary  de- 
partment to  which  reference'  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Year 
Book  (1912,  p.  226).  They  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium  and  hospitals  in  each 
of  the  seven  districts  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  for  the  reorganization  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  Medicine  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  tropical  dis- 
eases in  the  island.  Among  the  other 
important  Acts  were  those  regulat- 
ing the  work  of  women  and  children, 
revising  the  excise  and  license  taxes, 
and  amending  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures law.  Increased  appropriations 
for  educational  facilities  and  public 
works  were  also  passed. 

Education. — The  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools  was  161.785,  a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  the  year  before. 
The  annual  appropriation  for  school 


purposes  was  increased  by  Bomething 
more  than  $1,000,000  and,  in  order 
to  provide  school  accommodations  for 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  205,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  14,  an  increase  of  nearly  800  in 
the  number  of  teachers  was  author- 
ized by  the  Assembly.  Special  at- 
tention is  still  being  given  to  prac- 
tical courses  in  manual  training, 
household  economy,  and  agriculture. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Porto  Rico  completed  plans 
to  open  a  College  of  Law,  a  College 
of  Pharmacy,  and  a  University  High 
School.  The  sum  of  $14,000,000  has 
been  expended  for  educational  pur- 
poses since  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished in  1900.  Instead  of  one 
schoolhouse  in  1899,  there  are  now 
105  graded  school  buildings  and  264 
rural  school  buildings,  while  1,180 
separate  schools  are  maintained,  and 
1,972  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
service. 

Sanitation. — ^Reference  was  made  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book 
(1912,  p.  226)  to  the  establishment 
in  Porto  Rico  of  a  non-partisan  insu- 
lar sanitary  service.  The  result  of 
this  legislation  has  been  far  more 
satisfactory  than  was  anticipated. 
The  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague  in 
1912  resulted  in  giving  to  the  sani- 
tary service  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  could  not  so  soon  have 
been  won  short  of  some  such  calam- 
ity. As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of 
bubonic  plague,  rat-proofing  and  rat 
destruction  were  taken  up  ind  are 
still  being  prosecuted  by  the  insular 
sanitation  service.  The  anti-plague 
measures  have  been  so  persistent  and 
efficient  that  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  was  found 
to  be  no  longer  necessary  and  has 
been  discontinued.  The  last  infected 
rat  found  in  Porto  Rico  was  on  Dec. 
21,  1912.  No  plague  rat  has  been 
found  in  San  Juan  since  Sept.  10, 
1912,  and  no  case  of  human  plague 
has  occurred  since  Sept.  14,  1912. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  ap- 
peared in  Pefiuelas,  but  was  promptly 
overcome  by  the  vaccination  of  the 
entire  population  and  the  adoption  of 
the  usual  protective  measures.  The 
work  of  eradicating  hookworm  is 
progressing,  29,816  cases  having  been 
treated  during  the  year,*  resulting  in 
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thit  eomilete  con  of  10,582.  Hie 
jnovt  ^jfocah  ynAAem  mnfruMtJcng  the 
iMaiJtL  autiiciritMi  st  this  txnM;  k  liie 
pr^fraleDoe  «f  tnberenkwifi,  sad,  mm 
noted  «.lfcyr«.  appropristioii  tras  sttdfi 
for  tbe  eonstjTKticjii  of  boBpitals  to 
be  deroUsd  eepcsexalij  to  tbe  trest- 
flMot  of  tliif  diseaae.  Axiother  im- 
portaitt  f cstnre  of  tbe  be&h.ii  -work 
lime  l#een  tbe  mosqizito  eradieataoD 
vhb  tbe  remltiixt  dcsfcreaM  in  the 
mxiiLber  of  emaet  of  miLlaria. 

latestzies  jsd  Cpumiftcc — In  ex- 
ternal conuneroe;  tbe  ecportc  and 
fibipBKOtc  of  all  prcidQcte  noiaUT  in- 
crufcMdr  and  exoept  in  STigar.  retizms 
tber^from  vere  eonsidcnblj  larger 
tbajQ  dining  aor  preriooe  Tear.  £x- 
teruaj  comnMrroe  r«a«b€sd  an  aggre- 
gate of  %i*4Ai)ZJ^j^  for  tbe  i^ear.  «*€ 
per  cent,  of  export*  being  biiipped  Vj 
tbe  United  f^ta^Us.  Of  tbe  externa] 
pi2rc'ba«ef.  SK)  per  e«iit.  irere  noade  in 
tbe  mainland  markeU  of  tbe  United 
Statefe.  Tbufl  Porto  Bioo  ba«  main- 
tained its  poeiticn  a«  one  of  tbe  larg- 
est and  mo(Et  valuable  customers  of 
tbe  United  States,  wbicb  it  bas  be- 
oome  einf^  free  trade  with  tbe  main- 
land  «af  extended  to  tbe  island  in 

Internal  business,  wbile  developing 
in  everr  line,  has  naturallr  been  af- 
fe'.'ted  hj  tbe  depression  in  tbe  sugar 


jng  tbe  Tear  of  17  ptr  owit,  T'vaiXT- 
eigbx  new  domestir  eui  |>u!  aiannn.  ina^ 
a  paid-in  capital  of  €241.523.  and  15 
foreign  isarpoiraxiaDs  "wcn  offioalhr 
registered  and  aaxtbcnized  to 
bufiineBE  in  tbe  island, 
attention  bas  been  grren  to  the  de- 
Tekipment  of  agnnilmrc 
an  increased  aereage 
and  tboroni^infiw  c^  cnltiTaxian.  as 
well  as  in  a  bffcter  qmJiTx  and  greater 
quantitT  of  the  prodnrts  of  Porto 
Biean  agrienhnFe. 

As  shown  in  the  table  below,  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  all  tbe 
agrieoltara]  prodneta.  box  wbUe  tiie 
sugar  shipments  were  nearly  16jD00 
tons  greater  tban  during  the  preeed- 
ing  Tear,  reading  a  total  of  w($^0(MI 
tons,  the  reduction  in  the  arerage 
price  of  f  16  per  ton  reduced  the  t-otal 
value  of  sugar  shipments  axvproxi- 
matelT  $5,000,000  from  tbat  of  1912L 
However,  in  view  of  tbe  incirease  in 
returns  of  other  products,  tbe  total 
value  of  an  exports  and  sbipments  is 
substantiallT  tbe  same  as  that  of  last 
vear.  approximatelv  S49.OO0.O00.  Tbe 
following  table  of  exports  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  Porto  Rico  for  tbe 
vear  shows  the  marked  material 
progress  of  the  island: 


Bujcfir     

0/ff*r»r  

To'^'-'-o  nod  it*  pr'>>durt» 

Fr»jit^  wjd  uuU     

All  </l'ttfT^ 


1^30 


1911 


1912 


191S 


t34.479.34e 
4.992,779 
.v.39^.7S3 
2,073.993 
2.946.210 


$31,544,063 

fi.7M,913 
7.439.042 
2,377.7t\2 
1.576.390 


S2t;.619.15S 
!s,5H.316 
9.012.^S7 
3.13i\919 
1.5i39,915 


TUTTJIXA 


ploy  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
.  teachers,    and    the    condition    of    the 

The  yr-ar  1913  was  uneventful,  schools  is  still  unsatisfactory.  The 
ex^f'pt  that  on  April  13  a  severe  rk»vemor  renews  his  recommendation 
hurri^-an"  passed  over  the  island  and  that  the  public  schools  be  taken  over 
caused  considerable  damage  to  cocoa-  by  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
nut  trees,  l^esides  destroying  the  .  cation.  Three  Samoan  boys  have 
banana  and  bread-fruit  plantations.  '  been  sent  to  the  Hilo  boarding  school. 
This  caused  an  unusual  scarcity  of  !  Hawaii,  at  the  expense  of  the  island 
food,  and  it  was  n*^e«sary  to  order  government.  The  schools  of  the 
foreign  food   from  Sydney.  '  Western  District  have  been  conducted 

Education. — The  Governor  reports  during  the  year  in  a  satisfactory 
that  there  has  l>een  practically  no  manner  by  the  Marist  Brothers,  wbo 
change  in  the  school  system  during  are  paid  $1,000  per  year  by  the  la- 
the year.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  '  land  government.  A  new '  Catholic 
for  W'hool  piirfioses.  it  has  been  im-  school  was  constructed  directly  op- 
possible  to  erect  schoolhouses  and  em-    posit e    the    Xaval    Station    on  "  Pago 
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Pago  Bay,  but  this  school  receives 
no  financial  or  other  aid  from  the 
island  government. 

HealSi. — ^The  general  health  of  the 
natives  has  been  good.  The  Samoan 
Hospital,  completed  in  September, 
1912,  has  proved  to  be  very  success- 
ful; 2,517  persons  were  examined 
and  treated  therein,  and  187  opera- 
tions were  performed.  The  most 
prevalent  diseases  are  tuberculosis, 
yaws,  eye  diseases  and  intestinal 
parasitical  infections.  These  diseases 
receive   the  careful   attention  of  the 


Board  of  Health,  which  holds  its  reg- 
ular meetings  once  a  month. 

Finances. — ^The  finances  are  in  good 
condition.  The  crop  of  copra,  still 
handled  by  the  government,  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  in  1913,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  weather.  The 
amoimt  produced  up  to  Jime  30  was 
14  tons  less  than  that  produced  dur- 
ing the  same  peribd  of  the  year 
1912.  The  contract  for  the  1913 
copra  crop  was  awarded  at  a  price 
of   $100.25   per   ton,  an   increase   of 

.50  over  the  1912  contract  price. 


BlBUOOBAFHY 


Alaska 


Alaska  Railway  Commission. — Railway 
Routes  in  Alaska.  (H.  Doc.  1346,  62d 
Cong.,  3d  sess.) — Report  of  Alaska 
Railway  Commission. 

Thomas,  W.  S. — Trails  and  Tramps  in 
Alaska  and  Netvfoundland.  (New 
York,  G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons,  1913.) 

Underwood,  J.  J. — Alaska  an  Empire  in 
the  Making.  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,   1913.) 

Hawaii 

Casti.e,  W.  R.,  Jr. — Hawaii,  Past  and 
Present.  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,   19i3.) 

Crawford,  M.  L. — Seven  Weeks  in  Ha- 
iraii.  (Chicago,  Howard  D.  Barrett, 
1913.) 

Kinney,  Henry  W. — The  Island  of  Ha- 
waii. (San  Francisco,  Hicks.  Judd 
&  Co..  1913.) 

Philippines 

Brigos,  Charles  W. — The  Progressive 
Philippines.  (Boston,  GriflStb  &  Row- 
land Press,  1913.) 

Chamberlin,  Frederick  C. — The  Phil- 
ippine Prohlem,  1898-191S.  (Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co..  1913.) 

GiBDONS.  Jaraos  (CardlnalK — "Retention 
of  the  Philippines."  (H.  Doc.  1446, 
62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

LeRoy.  James  A. — The  Americans  in 
the  Philippines,  with  an  Introduction 
by  William  H.  Taft,  2  vols.  (Boston, 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.) — Gives  a 
history  of  the  first  decade  of  American 
occupation  of  the  Islands. 


Miller,  Hugo  H. — Economic  Conditions 
in  the  Philippines.  (Boston.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1913.) 

MosBS,  Bernard. — "American  Control  In 
the  Philippines."  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
May,  1913.) 

Williams,  Daniel  R. — The  Odyssey  of 
the  Philippine  Commission.  (Chicago, 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1913.)— A  de- 
scription of  the  trip  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  to  Manila  In  1900, 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  encountered 
upon  their  arrival,  and  a  r6sum^  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  period  of  American  occupation. 

Worcester,  Dean  C. — "Slavery  and 
Peonage  In  the  Philippine  Islands." 
(Manila,  P.  I.,  Bureau  of  Printing, 
1913.) 

Porto  Rico 

Bloomfield,  Meyer. — Study  of  Certain 
Social,  Educational  and  industrial 
Problems  in  Porto  Rico.  (Boston, 
1912.) 

Compilation  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
Codes  of  Porto  Rico.  (Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  1913 ;  S.  Doc.  813,  Olst 
Cong.,  3d  sess.) — Embracing  certain 
Spanish  laws,  Acts  of  Congress  and 
Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  In  force  In  Porto  Rico  on 
March  9,  1911. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
Indians  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples. 
— Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference. — Relates  to 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 

Ramirez,  R.  W. — Question  Book,  Porto 
Rican  History.  (San  Juan.  P.  R.. 
Porto  Rico  Progress  Pub.   Co.,   1912.) 
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Francis  M.  Busdick 

FOREIGN   JUKISPBirDENCE 

International  Bills  of  Exchange. —  esting    account    of    the    proceedings 

The  draft  of  a  uniform  law  on  bills  and  an  instructive  discussion  of  the 

of  exchange,  referred  to  in  the  Yrab  differences  between  our  law  of  checks 

Book  for   1911    (p.   149),  was  again  and    that    proposed    by    the    second 

taken  up  at  the  second  Hague  Co^er-  Hague    Conference.    He    points    out 

ence    on    this    subject    in    1912,    and  that  the  use  of  checks  is  unfettered 

given  a  final  form  for  adoption.    All  in  this  country 

the    leading    commercial    nations    of  except  by  such   regulations  as  are  nec- 

Continental     Europe     and    of    Latin  essary    to    protect    parties    in    interest 

America    bound    themselves    at    this  ?^/?«^'i*"^-,   These  regulations  are  the 

^^  t ^^    i.^    «  i.u  A         i.  fruit  of  banking  experience  crystalllied 

conference    to    secure    the    enactment  into   positive    law.   and   possess   a    sim- 

of  this  uniform  law  by  their  various  pliclty   and   flexibility  which   Is  lacklnc 

legislatures.     It  is  expected  that  with-  I?  most  of  the  systems  of  Continental 

.^'x  Ai-  Kurope.     The  employment  of  checks  In 

m  two  or  three  years,  every  commer-  those  countries  Is  surrounded  by  formall- 

cial  state,  except  Great  Britain  and  ties  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  differ«nt 

her     dependencies     and     the     United  methods    of    banking    organization,    dlf- 

Q4-.4-»<.   \^u    !,«««    ^Ar.^4-r.A    ♦!,:«    !««,  fcrcut    methods    of  doing  business,   and 

States,   will   have   adopted    this   law.  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  state. 

If  this  expectation  is  realized,  inter-  »  •  i  x-  mi  i.  j.v  i  a  j 
national  trade  will  then  need  to  con-  Lepslation.-That  the  general  trend 
cem  itself  with  but  two  legal  svs-  "^  ^IS*!  "*'?"  tl"-?"gl?o«t  the  wor  d  la 
terns  governing  bills  of  exchange.'  "?".^e^'>'.  humanitanan  and  follow. 
This  conference  took  up  also  the  «'""'*/  ''"f  '"  tV  "^'1*'=«"*  nation., 
subject  of  international  checks.  Con-  cannot  be  doubted.  .  ^  .  , 
tinental  law  does  not  treat  a  check  ^^"^'g"™  >'af  enacted  a  statute  fw 
as  a  species  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  phy.- 
does  our  law,  but  as  a  legal  instru-  "f^^  "\^,  •?"■■«'  environment  of  chd- 
ment  quite  distinct  from  a  bill.  It  ?"•«"•  "  has  been  under  discussion 
requires,  therefore,  a  separate  statute  '"  "'e  Belgian  Parliament  for  nearlj 
£o?  its  definition  and  repilation.  The  ".  <^«'"'"'f :  f  "'•  "'•"^od'cs  many  provi- 
conference  adopted  a  series  of  resolu-  "'"Jl*  .*'"«h.  ''*'■«  'r»  found  to  work 
tions  formulating  the  principles  in  ^^^  "»  this  country,  including  one 
accordance  with  which  a  draft  for  a  ^°^/  V,^"'  ™ag>8tracy,  the  "Children's 
uniform  law  of  checks  is  to  be  made.  "'"i'gC;  . 
This  will  be  considered  at  a  future  .  Legislation  of  a  similar  character 
conference,  and  will  be  adopted  un-  J"»  ^™  ^""^f^f^  ^\  ^"'"'t'  *''**".§'' 
doubtedly  bv  the  countries  which  *•"«  ^'^^'^  statute  does  not  provide 
have  not  accepted  the  English  legal  f*""  f Parote  juvenile  courts.  Enst- 
conception  of  the  check.  The  report  1"«?  '«'"  ';^'**"'g  .*°  tenements  for 
of  the  United  States  commissioner,  t^^  ^^^1',^%  pensions  for  working- 
Charles  A.  Conant,  on  the  conference  "0°.  and  to  frauds  m  the  sale  of  mer- 
of  1912  and  on  the  proposed  law  of  «handi8e,  especially  adulterated  arti- 
checks,  has  been  printed  as  Sen.  Doc.  " 

No.  162,  63d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  by  the  parftTve*''Li""^SJofu""o1'"th"e'  im%S?S.- 

Government;   and  presents  an   inter-  har  Association.  July.  1913. 
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cles,  have  been  amended,  with  a  view 
to  securing  greater  protection  to  the 
poor  and  helpless. 

The  volume  of  public  statutes  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  George  V  looks  surprisingly 
small  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
it  contains  only  146  pages,  compris- 
ing 31  chapters.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  (Chap.  2,  A.  T.  B.,  1912,  p.  130); 
the  Shops  Regulation  Acts  (Chaps.  3 
and  24),  directing  that  "no  assistant 
in  such  a  shop  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  65  hours  a  week,  exclusive 
of  meal  times,  and  shall  be  given  32 
whole  holidays  on  a  week  day  in 
each  year  and  26  whole  holidays  on 
Sunday  in  every  year,  with  certain  in- 
tervals for  meals";  amendments  to 
the  White  Slave  Act  (Chap.  20); 
amendments  to  the  Aerial  Navigation 
Act  ((Uhap.  22),  enlarging  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
on  this  topic;  amendments  to  the 
Trades  Union  Law  (Chap.  30) ;  and 
an  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
law  relating  to  Pilotage  (Chap.  31). 
The  most  important  statutes  for  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  George  V 
are  the  Children's  (Employment 
Abroad)  Act  (Chap.  7),  restricting 
young  persons  from  going  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  for  profit; 
the  Herring  Fishery  (Branding)  Act 
(Chap.  9),  a  bit  of  pure-food  legisla 


belongs  to  the  photographer,  he  is 
not  allowed  "to  publish  it  without  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  subject 
painted  or  photographed,  during  his 
life,  or  of  his  next  of  kin  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  after  his  death." 
The  law,  it  will  be  observed,  accords 
even  greater  protection  to  the  right 
of  privacy  than  does  the  statute  of 
New  York  of  a  similar  character  (L. 
1903,  .Ch.  132). 

The  various  states  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  shown  themselves  subject  to 
the  same  legislative  currents  that  pre- 
vail elsewhere.  Argentina  permits 
foreign  corporations  to  do  business 
in  that  country,  providing  that  they 
file  proofs  of  their  legal  organization 
in  their  home  state.  Bolivia  and 
Nicaragua  recognize  the  validity  of 
civil  marriages,  and  Ecuador  has  ac- 
corded to  married  women  the  right  to 
make  contracts  as  well  as  to  buy, 
hold,  and  convey  real  estate  without 
their  husbands'  consent.  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  have  entered  upon  la- 
bor legislation,  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  the  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes. 

While  legislative  activity  has  not 
been  great  in  Spain,  it  has  extended 
to  the  "construction  of  cheap  houses," 
regulating  their  rentals  and  exempt- 
ing them  from  taxation  for  20  years. 
It  has  reformed  the  contract  of  ap- 
prenticeship  in   the   interests   of  the 


tion;  the  Fabrics  (Misdescription)  apprentice.  It  has  fixed  the  tariff  of 
Act  (Chap.  17),  making  the  misde-  attorneys'  fees  for  many  kinds  of 
scription     of     inflammable     goods     a   service  at  a  very  low  figure ;  regulated 


crime  punishable  in  a  summary  man- 
ner; the  Forgery  Act  (Chap.  27),  con- 


the    capitalization    of    corporations; 
provided  for  the  better  treatment  of 


solidating,  simplifying,  and  amending    women  employees   in  stores;   limited 


the  law  relating  to  forgery;  and  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  (Chap.  28). » 
(See  also  IV,  The  United  Kingdom.) 

Upon  becoming  a  member  of  the 
union  for  the  protection  of  authors 
of  literary  and  artistic  works,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1908,  Holland 
found  it  necessary  to  revise  its  legis- 
lation on  this  subject.  Its  new  law 
extends  protection  to  all  publications 
and  writings,  without  regard  to  their 
artistic  or  literary  value.  ^Vhile  the 
copyright  of  a  portrait  or  photograph 


^This  Act  was  passed  to  correct  the 
defects  of  existing  law.  See  "Some 
Anomalies  and  Shortcomings  of  Lunacy 
Law,"  29  Laxc  Quarterly  Review,  179, 
April.  1913: 


the  hours  of  labor  in  mines,  and  pro- 
hibited the  employment  of  children 
under  16  and  of  women  in  any  kind 
of  subterranean  labor. 

Judicial  Decisions. — ^A  Belgian  court 
has  no  more  doubt  than  an  English 
or  American  court  would  have  that 
a  promise  to  marry  a  woman  within 
eight  months  or  to  pay  her  7,000  fr. 
in  consideration  of  her  cohabiting 
with  the  promisor  is  void  as  against 
public  policy  (Court  of  Appeal,  Lidge, 
Pasicraisie  Beige,  1913, 1,  9)  ;  or  that 
a  court  should  decree  the  dissolution 
of  a  partnership  which  could  be  con- 
tinued only  at  a  loss  (Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  Ghent,  ibid.,  1912,  III, 
103). 
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The  rights  of  a  pledgee  in  France '  litigated  cases  between  employera  uid 
to  property  which  has  not  been  actu-  employees  going  to  the  House  of 
ally  delivered  to  him,  under  Art.  92,  Lords  has  greatly  increased  since  tha 
Code  of  Commerce,  and  Art.  2076,  Civil    enactment   of  Workmen's  Compenaa- 


Code,  are  different  from  those  secured 
by  the  English  common  law,  as  shown 
in  Liquid,  de  la  Soc.  la  Cellulose 
fran<:ai8e  v,  Soc.  G^n^rale  (Cas8.-Req., 


tion  Acts,  while  the  total  number  in 
all  of  the  courts  is  enormooa.  The 
Complete  Current  Digest  of  the  Law 
Reports,  of  Aug.  1,  1913,  devotes  40 


2  Jan.,  1912).  In  Larose  v.  Xaux ,  fine-type  columns  to  these  cases.  In- 
(Cass.-Civ.,  20  April,  1912)  it  was  deed,  so  numerous  have  they  become 
held  that  the  French  Employers'  Lia- 1  that  many  treatises  have  been  pub- 


bility  Act  extended  the  liability  of 
the  employer  to  an  accident  befalling 
his  employee,  through  chance  or  the 
latter's  unskill fulness,  in  falling  and 
breaking  his  leg  while  entering  a 
hotel  after  a  business  engagement 
with  a  customer. 

With  the  foregoing  case  may  be 
compared  two  recent  decisions  under 
the  workmen's  Compensation  Acts  in 
England,  which  are  adverse  to  the 
employee.  In  one  the  question  was 
whether  a  journeyman  baker  whose 
right  hand  had  been  injured  by  frost- 
bite while  driving  on  his  rounds  in 
his  employer's  cart  was  entitled  to 
compensation  as  for  an  "injury  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  employment";  the 
House  of  Lords  aflirmed  the  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts  that  it  was  not 
(Warner  v.  Couchman,  1912,  A.  C.  35, 
81  L.  J.  K.  B.  45).  In  the  other 
case,  the  employee  was  killed  by  a 
drunken  bully  because  he  warned  the 
bully  not  to  stand  so  near  the  horse 
which  deceased  was  driving,  lest  the 
horse  might  hurt  him.  Such  death 
was  hold  not  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  emplovment  (Mitchinson  v.  Dav, 
1913,  1  K.  B.  603,  82  L.  J.  K.  B. 
421). 

In  l)oth  of  these  cases,  as  in  most 
of  the  cases  in  England  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  the 
controversy  involves  no  broad  legal 
principle.  It  calls  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  question  of  fact,  or  for  the 
construction  of  a  statutory  phrase. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  referred  to 
these  decisions  as  "the  wearisome 
tale  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
Cases"  (20  Law  Quarterly  Review, 
247).  It  was  supposed  that  this  leg- 
islation would  do  away  with  a  great 
mass  of  litip^ation,  but  the  Law  Re- 
ports show  that  this  expectation  has 
not    boon    realized.    The    number    of 


lished  with  a  view  of  deducing  the 
principles  of  law  established  by  the 
decisions.  One  of  the  latest  of  such 
books  devotes  76  closely  printed  pages 
to  the  exposition  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Certainly  the  statute  has  not  realized 
the  expectations  of  its  sponsors  as  a 
statement  of  legal  rules  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood  even  by  the 
man  in  the  street  and  could  be  swift- 
ly and  unerringly  administered  by 
lay  arbitrators. 

Rickards  i7.  Lothian  (1913,  A.  0. 
263,  82  L.  J.  P.  C.  42)  is  notable  as 
showing  the  disposition  of  English 
courts  to  narrow  the  doctrine  of  Ry- 
lands  t?.  Fletcher  (L.  R.  3  H.  L.  330). 
It  holds  that  a  landlord  who  had  pro- 
vided on  the  top  floor  a  water  sup- 
ply and  lavatory  for  all  tenants  of 
the  building  was  not  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  the  goods  of  a  tenant  on  a 
lower  floor,  inflicted  by  the  overflow 
of  water  from  the  lavatory,  caused 
by  the  malicious  act  of  a  third  per- 
son who  choked  the  overflow  pipe  and 
turned  on  the  tap.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil declared  that  the  landlord  in  sup- 
plying the  lavatory  was  putting  his 
land  to  a  reasonable  and  ordinary 
use  and  not  "to  some  special  use, 
bringing  with  it  increased  danger  to 
others."  They  also  declared  that  had 
the  use  been  of  such  a  hazardous 
character,  the  landlord  would  not 
have  been  liable,  as  the  damage  was 
not  due  in  any  legal  sense  to  his  acts, 
but  to  the  malicious  act  of  another, 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  decided 
that,  under  the  Trades  Dispute  Act 
of  1906,  "no  action  in  respect  of  any 
tortious  act  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade 
imion  can  be  entertained  by  any 
court,  whether  such  tortious*  act  was 
or  was  not  committed  in  contempla- 
tion  or  furtherance  Of   a 'trade  dis- 
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pute"  (Vacher  &  Sons  v.  London  So- 
ciety of  Compositors,  1913,  82  L.  J. 
K.  B.  232).  Another  interesting  deci- 
sion connected  with  trade  unions  is 
that  of  Oram  v.  Hutt  (1913,  1  Ch. 
259,  82  L.  J.  Ch.  152),  holding  that 
a  union  is  guilty  of  maintenance  and 
acts  ultra  vires  in  paying  the  costs  of 
a  slander  suit  brought  by  one  of  its 
officers  for  slanders  reflecting  upon 
his  management   of  the  imion.    The 


costs  thus  paid  amounted  to  £949, 
which  the  defendants  in  the  above  en- 
titled action  were  compelled  to  re- 
store to  the  union's  treasury.  An  ac- 
tion for  misapplication  of  fimds  or 
for  illegal  expulsion  may  be  main- 
tained against  the  union,  such  pro- 
ceedings being  foimded  in  contract 
and  not  in  tort  (Parr  v.  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Miners'  Fed.,  1913,  1 
Ch.  366,  82  L.  J.  Ch.  193). 


LEGISLATIVE   TENDENCIES 


Volume  of  Legislation. — ^No  one  can 
even  glance  at  the  columns  of  Session 
Laws  of  the  current  year  without 
amazement  at  the  volume  of  legisla- 
tive output.  California  leads  the 
van,  and  its  legislators  appear  to  be 
proud  of  this  distinction,  for  they 
print  in  the  forefront  of  the  huge 
bulk  of  session  laws  for  1913  the 
name  of  the  author  of  each  act. 
These  acts  number  699,  besides  99 
joint  resolutions  and  constitutional 
amendments,  and  fill  1,746  closely 
printed  pages.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  constitution  as  it  stood 
before  these  amendments  is  reprinted, 
covering  50  pages  in  small  type.  Such 
a  document  is  not  limited  to  outlin- 
ing a  frame  of  government,  but  is 
filled  with  multifarious  details  sug- 
gested by  petty  and  temporary  con- 
troversies. Such  a  constitution  en- 
courages, if  it  does  not  necessitate, 
annual  broods  of  amendments.  But, 
the  California  legislators  of  1913  did 
not  stop  with  proposing  changes  in 
the  constitution.  They  tinkered  with 
multitudes  of  existing  statutes  and 
addod  a  vast  mass  of  new  legislation. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  different  spirit 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  other  legis- 
latures. Connecticut  limited  itself  to 
241  chapters,  occupying  but  271  pages; 
and  South  Carolina  and  Texas  showed 
almost  as  great  self-restraint. 

Referendum  Petitions.  —  In  accord- 
ance with  the  California  constitution, 
four  important  acts  of  1913  have  been 
subjected  to  the  referendum  hold  up. 
These  are  the  Red  Light  Abatement 
Act  (Ch.  17),  the  Blue-Sky  Act  (Ch. 
353),  Non-Sale  of  Game  Act  (Ch. 
679),  and  the  Water  Commission  Act 
(Ch.  586).  But  for  referendum  peti- 
tions, these  statutes  would  have  be 


they  are  suspended  until  the  general 
election  in  November,  1914,  when  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  electors.  At 
the  election  in  November,  1912,  sev- 
eral acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1911  were  repealed  by  popular  vote. 

Initiative  Statutes.  —  Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  initia- 
tive legislation  of  the  year  is  found 
in  the  Montana  Session  Laws  (pp. 
593-616),  "A  bill  to  limit  candidates' 
election  expenses,"  etc. 

Legislative  Plagiarism. — Two  of  the 
California  statutes  referred  to  above, 
the  Red  Light  Abatement  Act  and  the 
Blue-Sky  Act  (see  XIII,  The  Conduct 
of  Business) f  were  copied  from  the 
legislation  of  other  states.  One  or 
both  were  copied  also  by  Arkansas 
(Act  214),  Connecticut  (Ch.  127), 
Florida  (No.  2),  Idaho  (Ch.  117), 
Iowa  (Ch.  137),  and  Minnesota  {Ch. 
562).  The  Bulk  Sales  Act  is  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  which  was 
copied  by  several  legislatures,  e.g., 
Arkansas  (Act  88),  Illinois  (p.  258), 
Missouri  (p.  163),  South  Dakota  (Ch. 
116),  Washington  (Ch.  175).  The 
spirit  and  in  some  cases  the  letter  of 
the  Sherman  Anti- Trust  Act  has  been 
incorporated  into  state  statutes  and 
made  applicable  to  intrastate  busi- 
ness; for  example,  see  Indiana  (Ch. 
117),  Iowa  (Ch.  310),  Maine  (Ch. 
106),  Michigan  (No.  103),  Minnesota 
(Ch.  230),  Missouri  (pp.  549  and 
555),  Montana  (Ch.  7),  New  Jersey 
(Ch.  210),  New  York  (Chs.  408,  457), 
North  Carolina  (Ch.  41),  Ohio  (Ch. 
254),  and  South  Dakota  (Ch.  356). 
The  rule  of  the  Carmack  Amendment, 
that  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  liable 
to  the  shipper  for  the  negligence  of 
connecting  carriers,  has  been  applied 
to  intrastate  shipments  in  Michigan 


come  effective  on  Aug.  10,  1913.  Now  (No.  389)   and  Minnesota   (Ch.  315). 
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Statutory  regulation  of  railroad  train 
crews  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  common  original  in  California 
(Ch.  168),  New  Jersey  (Ch.  190), 
and  New  York  (Ch.  146). 

In  some  instances  siniilar  statutes 
in  different  states  are  due,  undoubt- 
edly, to  similarity  of  evils  to  be  rem- 
edied; for  example,  anti -gypsy  laws 
in  Lidiana  (Ch.  356)  and  in  Iowa 
(Ch.  312),  and  the  anti-hazing  stat- 
utes in  North  Carolina  (Ch.  169,  Sec. 
2  contains  a  definition  of  hazing) 
and  in  Texas  (Ch.  117). 

Legislative  Originality.  —  While 
most  states  which  have  legislated  on 
the  subject  since  the  decision  of  the 
Ives  case  (201  New  York  271,  1911) 
have  chosen  the  elective  rather  than 
the  compulsory  system  of  workmen's 
compensation,  California  stands  by  its 
radical  colors.  Not  only  is  its  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  compulsory, 
but  it  applies  to  every  employer  (Sec. 
13),  thus  nullifving  Miller  v.  Pills- 
bury  (164  Cal.*  199,  1912),  which 
arose  under  the  Employers*  Liability 
Act  of  1911,  and  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
state  employees.  Even  more  singu- 
lar is  the  Act  regulating  the  use  of 
wiping  rags.  Under  this,  a  house- 
wife who  gives  to  her  servant  a  part 
of  "imderclothing,  wearing  apparel, 
bedclothes  or  clothes,**  to  be  used 
"for  wiping  the  surfaces  of  windows 
and  furniture  .  .  .  unless  the  same 
has  been  sterilized  by  a  process  of 
boiling  for  40  minutes  in  a  solution 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor"  (Ch.  81). 
Another  statute  of  considerable  orig- 
inality is  that  of  Kansas  (C^h.  170), 
providing  for  small  debtors*  courts  in 
cities,  in  which  an  alleged  debtor  can 
be  summoned  orally,  or  by  mail  or 
telephone,  the  ''cause  tried  considor- 
ately  and  summarily,'*  and  no  costs 
given  to  either  party.  Maine  has 
made  it  a  criminal  breach  of  the 
peace  to  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor 
as  a  bovoraga  on  any  train,  street 
car,    steamboat    or    ferry     (Ch.    42). 


Michigan  regulates  not  only  barber 
shops,  but  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
traming  of  barbers.  It  prohibits  bar- 
bers from  serving  in  their  shops  any 
person  "affected  with  erysipelas,  ec- 
zema, impetigo,  sycoris,  tuberculosis 
or  any  otner  contagious  disease,"  and 
forbids  a  person  so  affected  from  de- 
manding service  (Ch.  387).  Minne- 
sota authorizes  municipalities  to  try 
the  experiment  of  planting  and  pro- 
tecting municipal  forests  (Ch.  211). 
Montana  provides  for  the  registration 
of  farms  and  ranches  (Ch.  49).  Ne- 
vada prohibits  the  owners  of  artesian 
wells  from  permitting  water  to  run 
to  waste  or  to  employ  it  for  any 
"save  beneficial  uses'*  (Ch.  54). 

Commission  on  Unifonn  State 
Laws. — ^This  Commission  is  now  a 
very  representative  body,  having  dele- 
gates from  48  jurisdictions.  The  uni- 
form acts  which  it  has  recommended 
for  adoption  by  state  and  territorial 
legislatures  are  gnulually  imifying  the 
law  throughout  the  nation,  upon  many 
important  topics.  During  the  past 
year  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota  and  Vermont 
have  enacted  the  Uniform  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law.  The  Uniform  Bills 
of  Lading  Act  was  adopted  in  Alaska 
and  New  Jersey;  the  Uniform  Sales 
Act  in  Alaska  and  Michigan;  the 
Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act  in  Alas- 
ka, Michigan  and  New  York;  and 
the  Uniform  Warehouse  Act  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  ^linnesota,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota  and  Vermont.  The 
Uniform  Marriage  Evasion  Act  was 
passed  in  Massachusetts  and  formally 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. It  seeks  to  prevent  fraud 
upon  the  courts  of  any  state  through 
residents  going  to  another  state  and 
contracting  a  marriage  relation  which 
would  be  void  in  the  state  of  their 
residencs  and  then  rotuming  to  re- 
sume the  residence  which  had  really 
never  been  interrupted.  The  I'niform 
Non- Support  Act  was  adopted  by 
Delaware,  and  the  Uniform  Wills 
Act  by  Colorado. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 


CONSTITUTIONAL   LAW 

Constniction  of  Constitutions. — The 
prevailing  view  is  that  a  constitution 
is  to  be  broadlv  C(mstrued,  so  as  to 


promote  the  object  of  the  people  in 
adopting  it;  to  that  end,  narrow  and 
technical  definitions  of  particular 
words  will  be  disregarded.  See  State 
V.  Birmingham  Southern  Ry.  (62  S'o. 
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77,  Ala.,  March  24,  1913)  ;  Hipp  v, 
Hock-Hocking,  etc.,  Co.  (101  N.  E. 
1053,  Ohio,  May  6,  1913,  construing 
the  constitution  of  1912) ;  Scribner  v. 
State  (132  Pac.  933,  Okla.,  May  31, 
1913). 

Attorneys  at  Law. — The  power  of 
the  courts  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  legislature  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications and  fitness  of  attorneys  at 
law  is  very  fully  considered  in  the 
following  cases:  State  Bar  Commis- 
sion V.  Sullivan  (131  Pac.  703,  Okla., 
Nov.  22,  1912) ;  In  re  Platz  ( 132  Pac, 
Utah,  April  28,  1913);  and  Vernon 
Countv  Bar  Association  v.  McKibbin 
( 153  Wis.  350,  141  N.  W.  283,  April 
29,  1913).  While  the  legislature  may 
prescribe  reasonable  conditions  of  elig- 
ibility for  admission  to  the  bar,  it 
cannot  limit  the  inherent  right  of  the 
court  to  pass  upon  the  moral  fitness 
of  attorneys.  Nor  is  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  court  over  the  bar  con- 
fined to  statutory  provisions  on  the 
subject.  Authority  to  practice  law  is 
not  a  vested  right,  but  a  mere  privi- 
lege. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  has 
declared  that  it  is  unseemly  for  a 
member  of  the  bar  voluntarily  to  tes- 
tify as  an  expert  witness  in  an  in- 
fringement suit  and  then  argue  the 
case  to  the  court  or  jury,  and  a  prac- 
tice which  should  be  discontinued  (N. 
Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry.  v.  Henney,  207  Fed. 
78.  June  14,  1913). 

Deprived  of  Property. — A  common 
carrier  is  not  deprived  of  its  property 
unconstitutionally  by  a  state  statute 
which  subjects  it  to  a  penalty  of  $10 
per  car  per  hour  for  prolonging  the 
time  of  transportation  of  live  stock 
beyond  the  periods  named  in  the  stat- 
ute. Such  sum  may  be  fixed  by  the 
legislature  as  liquidated  damages  pay- 
able by  the  carrier  to  the  shipper  for 
its  breach  of  duty.  "As  the  damage 
accruinff  from  protracted  confinement 
of  stock  is  difficult  to  prove  with  rea- 
sonable exactitude,  and  yet  always  ex- 
ists, the  legislature  has  power  to  pro- 
vide for  liquidated  damages."  (Chi- 
cago, B.  &  Q.  Ry.  V.  Cram,  228^  U.  S. 
70,  33  Sup.  Ct.  437,  April  7,  1913, 
affirming  84  Neb.  607,  122  N.  W.  31.) 
A  land  owner  who  has  acquired  a  right 
to  compensation  from  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, under  a  statute  which  sub- 


jects it  to  liability  for  consequential 
damages  caused  to  abutting  owners  by 
a  change  of  street  grade,  is  unconsti- 
tutionally deprived  of  property  by  the 
repeal   of  such  statute.     As  to  him, 
such  repeal  is  void.     (Ettor  v.  City 
of  Tacoma,  228  U.  S.  148,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
428,  April  7,  1913,  reversing  57  Wash. 
50,  698.)     The  owner  of  a  water  plajit 
is  not  unconstitutionally  deprived  of 
his    property    by    the    erection   of   a 
municipal  water  plant  which  renders 
the  private  plant  valueless.  The  owner 
"is  left  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
justice    that    the    city    may    show." 
( Madera  Water  Works  v.  Madera,  228 
U.  S.  454,  33  Sup.  Ct.  571,  April  28, 
1913,  affirming  185  Fed.  281;  accord, 
Denver  v.  N.  Y.  Trust  Co.,  229  U.  S. 
123,  33  Sup.  Ct.  657,  May  26,  1913.) 
The   owners    of   brick   kilns   are   not 
unconstitutionally   deprived   of    their 
property  by  a  city  ordinance   which 
prohibits  them  from  using  their  kilns 
within  the  residential  portions  of  the 
city.     Nor  will  it  matter  that  when 
these  kilns  were  established,  they  were 
in     non-residential     locations.       (Ex 
parte  Hadacheck,  132  Pac.  684,  Cal., 
May  15,  1913.)     Nor  is  a  street-rail- 
road company  deprived  of  its  property 
unlawfully  when  it  is  required  to  re- 
move  its  tracks  and   other   property 
from  the  streets  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  expiration  of  its  fran- 
chise  (Detroit  United  Rv.  v,  Detroit, 
229  U.  S.  39,  33  Sup.  Ct.'697,  May  26, 
1913).     Nor  is   the   owner  of  oyster 
beds  unlawfully  deprived  of  property 
when  these  are  destroyed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  improvement 
of  navigation  ( Lewis  Blue  Point  Oys- 
ter   Cultivating    Co.    v.    Briggs,    229 
U.  S.  82,   33  Sup.  Ct.   679,  May  26, 
1913).     The  distinction  between  tak- 
ing property  and  subjecting  it  to  re- 
mote  and   consequential    damages    is 
brought  out  clearly  in  Jackson  v.  U.  S. 
(230  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  1011,  June 
16,  1913,  affirming  47  Ct  of  CI.  679). 
Plaintiff  claimed  that  his  plantation 
was  greatly  damaged  as  the  result  of 
certain  public  work  done  in  pursuance 
of  acts  of  Congress  for  the  public  benej 
fit  under  direction  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission.    Such  damage  was 
held  to  be  consequential  and  not  to 
constitute  a  taking  of  property. 

A  statute  is  unconstitutional  which 
fixes   $500  as   liquidated  damages  in 
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favor  of  the  shipper  for  any  excess 
charge  above  the  statutory  rate,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  shipment 
or  the  amount  of  actual  damages.  It 
is  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  (Mis- 
souri Pacific  Ry.  v.  Tucker,  230  U.  S. 
340,  33  Sup.  Ct.  961,  June  16,  1913, 
reversing  82  Kan.  222.)'  Also,  if  it 
prescribes  unreasonably  low  rates  for 
railroads,  even  for  intrastate  traffic 
(Minnesota  Rate  Cases,  230  U.  S.  352, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  729,  June  9,  1913).  The 
constitutional  provision  against  tak- 
ing property  is  violated  by  a  statute 
which  authorizes  the  permanent  ap- 
propriation of  private  property  ad- 
joining railroad  tracks  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fire  line.  Such  ap- 
propriation for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  spread  of  fire  from 
locomotives  is  taking  private  property 
for  public  use,  and  the  owner  must 
be  compensated.  (Vreeland  v.  Forest 
Park  Res.  Com.,  87  At.  436,  N.  J., 
June  18,  1913.) 

Due  Process  of  Law. — ^The  Supreme 
Court  has  again  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  "due  process  of  law" 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
does  not  require  a  state  to  adopt  the 
institution  and  procedure  of  a  grand 
jury  (Lem  Wood  v,  Oregon,  229  U.  S. 
586,  33  Sup.  Ct.  783,  June  9,  1913, 
affirming  57  Ore.  482).  Nor  does  this 
clause  prevent  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment from  deporting  aliens  (Tiaco  v. 
Forbes,  228  U.  S.  549,  33  Sup.  Ct.  585, 
May  5,  1913).  Nor  does  it  render 
unconstitutional  a  state  statute  giving 
to  boarding-house  keepers  as  extensive 
a  lien  upon  the  goods  brought  into 
the  house  by  their  guests  as  was  ac- 
corded by  the  common  law  to  an  inn- 
keeper (Nance  v.  O.  K.  Houck  Piano 
Co.,  155  S.  W.  1172,  Tenn.,  April  26, 
1913).  But  the  clause  is  violated 
when  a  judge  decides  adversely  to  a 
prisoner  before  the  day  set  for  trial, 
and  the  formal  hearing  is  a  mere  farce 
(Ex  parte  Nelson,  157  S.  W.  794,  Mo., 
June  2,  1913).  It  is  also  violated  by 
a  statute  authorizing  a  municipality 
to  pollute  a  stream  to  the  injury  of 
lower  proprietors  without  compensa- 
tion (Atty.-Gen.  v.  City  of  Grand 
Rapids,  141  N.  W.  890,  Mich.,  May  28, 
1913) ;  but  not  by  statutes  requiring 
the  drainage  of  lands  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  abate  a  nuisance  (Mann  v. 
Board  of  Supervisors,  141  N.  W.  711. 


la.,  May  15,  1913;  Palmberg  v.  Kin- 
ney, 132  Pac.  538,  Ore.,  May  20,  1913). 

Due  process  of  law  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  judicial  proceedings.  A 
general  law  administered  in  its  regu- 
lar course  according  to  the  form  of 
procedure  suitable  and  proper  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  conformable  to  the 
fundamental  rules  of  right  and  affect- 
ing all  persons  alike,  is  due  process. 
The  object  of  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  to  protect  every  person  in 
his  personal  and  property  rights 
against  arbitrary  action  of  any  per- 
son or  authority.  Hence,  a  statute 
does  not  violate  it  which  gives  a 
license  board  power  to  revoke  archi- 
tects* licenses  upon  20  days*  notice  and 
a  hearing  at  which  evidence  can  be 
given.  (Klafter  v.  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  102  N.  E.  193,  259  111.  15, 
June  18,  1913.)  But  the  statute 
would  be  unconstitutional  if  it  em- 
powered the  board  to  revoke  the  li- 
censes without  evidence  (Interstate 
Com.  Comm.  v.  Louisville  &  N.  Ry., 
227  U.  S.  88,  33  Sup.  Ct.  185,  Jan.  20, 
1913).  Due  process  of  law,  within 
the  constitutional  guaranty,  limits 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal 
of  officers  to  those  proceedings  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute,  or  where 
none  are  so  provided,  to  the  methods 
which  by  the  common  law  are  required 
according  to  established  principles  of 
natural  justice  (Ekem  v.  McCJrovem, 
142  N.  W.  595,  Wis.,  June  2,  1913). 

Division  of  Governmental  Powers* 
— ^That  the  Federal  Government  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  and  independ- 
ent branches,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  to  abstain  from  and  to  oppose 
encroachments  on  another,  has  been 
accepted  doctrine  ever  since  the  deci- 
sion of  Hay  bum's  Case  (2  Dallas  409, 
1792).  It  has  been  applied  without 
hesitation  to  state  governments  and 
has  received  specific  statement  in  many 
stat«  constitutions.  Article  3  of  the 
constitution  of  Michigan  declares: 
"The  powers  of  government  are  di- 
vided into  three  departments :  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial.  No- 
person  belonging  to  one  department 
shall  exercise  the  powers  properly  be- 
longing to  another,  except  in  the  cases 
expressly  provided  in  this  constitu- 
tion.** Under  this  provision,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  official  action  of 
the  Governor  in  removing  from  office- 
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the  mayor  of  a  city,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority given  by  statute,  is  not  re- 
viewable by  the  judiciary  in  certiorari 
proceedings  in  Germaine  v.  Ferris 
(142  N.  W.  738,  Mich.,  July  18,  1913). 
But  it  has  been  held  in  Wisconsin 
that  if  the  Governor  acts  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  authority  and  violates 
private  rights,  the  injured  party  may 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress  and 
be  entitled  thereto,  regardless  of  the 
official  status  of  the  wrongdoer,  though 
such  status  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  manner  of  redress  (Ekem  v.  Mc- 
Govern,  142  N.  W.  595,  Wis.,  June  2, 
1913).  By  this  decision  the  plaintiff 
was  restored  to  the  office  of  Insurance 
Commissioner,  from  which  Governor 
McGovern  had  removed  him,  illegally, 
as  the  court  held.  The  prevailing  and 
dissenting  opinions  in  this  case  con- 
tain a  full  review  of  authorities  upon 
the  subject 

While  the  legislature  cannot  confer 
upon  administrative  boards,  such  as 
boards  of  county  commissioners,  judi- 
cial authority,  that  is,  authority  to 
decide  actual  controversies  between 
litigants  duly  instituted  by  judicial 
process,  it  can  grant  them  power  to 
perform  quasi-judicial  functions,  such 
as  determining  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lowed for  certain  official  services  ( Hoyt 
V.  Hughes  County,  142  N.  W.  471,  So. 
Dak.,  June  24,  1913).  Again,  the 
legislature  cannot  delegate  legislative 
power  to  administrative  boards  or  of- 
ficers, but  it  can  confer  upon  such 
persons  authority  to  execute  laws,  in- 
cluding authority  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  connected  therewith  (Rail- 
road Commission  v.  Northern  Ala.  Ry., 
62  So.  749,  June  12,  1913).  The  right 
to  determine  the  plan  and  frame  of 
government  of  proposed  villages,  and 
what  powers  and  functions  such  mu- 
nicipal corporations  may  exercise,  and 
what  shall  be  the  limit  of  their  expen- 
ditures and  debts,  has  been  declared 
nondelegable  by  a  legislature  to  a 
public  service  commission  (In  re  Mu- 
nicipal Charters,  86  At.  307,  Vt.,  Jan. 
13,  1913).  The  legislature  does  not 
abdicate  its  legislative  power  when  it 
enacts  a  statute  complete  and  intended 
to  take  effect  at  once  for  the  future 
erection  of  a  new  county,  though  it 
permits  the  voters  within  the  proposed 
territorv  to  decide  bv  vote  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  shall  be- 


come operative  (People  ex  rel.  Unger 
v.  Kennedy,  207  N.  Y.  633,  101  N.  E. 
442,  March  14,  1913).  But  it  does 
abdicate  its  power  when  it  undertakes 
to  give  to  a  private  individual  the 
option  to  declare  the  act  of  another  to 
be  a  crime  pimishable  with  imprison- 
ment, or  a  private  wrong  to  himself, 
redressable  in  damages  (Fortune  v. 
Braswell,  77  S.  E.  818,  139  Ga.  609, 
March  11,  1913,  holding  unconstitu- 
tional Sees.  3712,  3713  of  Civil  Code 
of  1910). 

So  long  as  the  legislature  keeps 
within  its  constitutional  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, its  statutes  cannot  be  avoided  or 
modified  by  judicial  decisions  (Board 
of  Trustees  of  University  of  Miss.  v. 
Waugh,  62  So.  827,  July  14,  1913,  de- 
clining to  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  a  statute  abolishing  all  secret  so- 
cieties in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  state).  But  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  governmental  powers  re- 
quires the  courts  to  declare  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  of  the  legislature 
limiting  the  Governor's  power  of  ap- 
pointment of  elective  commissioners  to 
lists  of  eligible  citizens  submitted  by 
the  state  committees  of  the  political 
parties.  The  legislature  cannot  re- 
quire the  Grovernor  to  register  the 
will  of  such  committees,  for  they  are 
no  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
state  government.  (State  v.  Wright, 
168  S.  W.  823,  Mo.,  June  28,  1913.) 
The  court  must  declare  void  an  act 
which  violates  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  every  law  shall  em- 
brace but  one  subject,  which  shall  be 
expressed  in  the  title  (Painter  v, 
Mattfeldt,  87  At.  413,  119  Md.  466, 
Jan.  17,  1913).  The  doctrine  of  the 
division  of  governmental  powers  does 
not  apply  to  municipal  corporations, 
in  whose  officers  judicial,  executive, 
and  legislative  functions  may  be 
united  (State  v.  Lane,  62  So.  31,  Ala., 
May  8,  1913). 

Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.— A 
statute  or  ordinance  is  not  violative 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because 
it  apportions  the  license  fees  of  the- 
atres on  the  basis  of  their  prices  of 
admission,  imposing  a  license  fee  of 
$1,000  on  theatres  charging  $1  or 
more  for  admission,  $400  on  those 
charging  50  cents  or  more,  and  so  on ; 
even  though  it  is  proved  that  some  of 
the  theatres  of  the  first  class  have  less 
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revenue  than  some  of  the  other  classes,  with  right  to  stipulate  against  the 
The  legislation  may  be  unjust  and  op-  consequences  of  its  negligence,  thil 
pressive.  but  if  its  classification  ac- 1  rule  has  no  application  when  a  rail- 
cords  with  the  understanding  of  busi- '  road  company  is  acting  outside  of  its 
ne«s  men  generally,  it  is  not  palpably  duty  as  a  common  carrier,  e.g^  in  eon- 
arbitrary.  The  problems  of  govern-  tracting  for  construction  work  on  its 
ment  are  practical  ones  ana  may  roadbed.  In  such  a  case  it  is  free  to 
justify  rough  accommodations.  Mere  contract  for  exemption  from  liability 
errors  of  government  are  not  subject  for  its  n^ligence,  and  the  highest 
to  judicial  review.  (Metropolis  The-  public  policy  is  found  in  enforcing 
atre  Co.  v.  Chicago,  228  U.  S.  61,  33  '  such  a  contract  when  fairly  made. 
Sup.  Ct.  441,  April  7,  1913.)  The  (Santa  Fe  Ry.  r.  Grant  Bros.,  228 
same  doctrine  was  applied  to  an  Illi-  U.  S.  177,  33*  Sup.  Ct.  474,  April  7, 
nois  statute  providii^f  for  protections  \  1913,  reversing  13  Ariz.,  186.)  Under 
to  elevating  and   hoisting  machinery  ;  the  Carmack  Amendment  a  shipper  is 


in  buildings  under  construction  (Chi 
cago  Dock  Co.  v.  Fralev,  228  U.  8.  680, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  715,  May  26,  1913). 
Equal  protection  may  be  afforded  by 
a  statute  which  does  not  mete  out 
rigid  equality  to  those  subject  to  its 
provisions;  e.^.,  a  statute  exempting 
from  taxation  imposed  upon  telephone 
companies  generally  those  companies 
whose  gross  receipts  did  not  exceed 
$500  a  year.  The  equal  protection 
clause  is'  not  violated  by  a  statute 
which  classifies  the  rates  chargeable 
by  railroads  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  their  lines,  or  which  excepts 
electric  and  street  railways  from  the 
application  of  the  statute  (Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Rv.  V.  Conley,  230  U.  S.  513, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  985,  June  16.  1913)  ;  nor 
by  a  statute  which  subjects  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  to  regulations  not 
imposed  upon  anthracite  coal  mines 
( Barrett  v.  Indiana,  229  U.  S.  26.  33 
Sup.  Ct.  692,  May  26,  1913).  It  is 
violated  by  a  statute  which  renders 
the  owner*  of  a  motor  vehicle  liable 
for  any  injury  occasioned  by  its  negli- 
gent use  by  any  person  except  a  thief, 
while  leaving  the  owners  of  other 
property  to  their  much  narrower  com- 
mon law  liability  (Barry  v.  Metzger 
Motor  Car  Co.,  141  N.  W.  529,  Mich., 
May  28,  1913).  "A  classification  in 
a  municipal  ordinance  by  which  vend- 
ors of  milk  from  cows  outside  the 
city  are  subjected  to  different  regula- 
tions from  those  within  the  city  is 
not  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law"  (Adams  t.  Milwaukee,  228  U.  S. 
572,  33  STup.  Ct.  610,  May  12,  1913). 
Freedom  of  Contract.  —  While  a 
common  carrier  in  the  prosecution  of" 
its  business  as  such  is  not  permitted 
to  drop  its  character  and  transmute 


not  bound  bv  a  stipulation  in  his  con- 
tract with  t)ie  initial  carrier,  exempt- 
ing the  latter  from  damages  not  oc- 
curring on  his  portion  of  the  through 
route,  such  contract  being  in  violation 
of  the  statute  (Norfolk  &  W.  Rv.  Co. 
V.  Dixie  Tobacco  Co.,  228  U.  S'.  593, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  609,  May  12,  1913).  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  prefers 
the  doctrine  of  Lochner  r.  New  York 
(198  U.  S.  45)  to  that  of  later  eases, 
and  holds  Act  No.  245  of  1912  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  limits  a  full 
day's  labor  for  stationary  firemen  to 
eight  hours.  The  right  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  emplovee  to  make 
such  contracts  as  they  choose  is  un- 
necessarily interfered  with  by  such 
statute,  said  the  court. 

Such  right  is  not  improperly  in- 
vaded bv  a  statute  which  forbids  a 
carrier  from  keeping  live  stock  in  cars 
for  more  than  28  hours  without  feed- 
ing and  watering  them,  and  inval- 
idates any  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper  exempting  the  carrier  from 
damages  caused  by  such  violation. 
The  statute  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipper  and  he  cannot  waive  its 
requirements.  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  prevent  crueltv  to  animals.  (Cleve- 
land, C  C.  &  St.'  L.  Rv.  r.  Haves,  102 
N.  E.  34.  Ind.,  June  *5,  1913.)  The 
bulk-sales  law  has  been  declared  con- 
stitutional in  Indiana  (Rich  r.  Calla- 
han Co.,  101  N.  E.  810,  Ind.,  May  14, 
1913),  and  in  Oklahoma  (Humphrey 
17.  Coquillard  Wapon  Works,  132  Pac. 
899,  Okln.,  June  20,  1913),  and  not  to 
interfere  unreasonably  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract. 

Impairing  Obligations  of  Contraeta. 
— In  Abilene  National  Bank  r.  Doll^ 
(228  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  409,  March 


itself  by  contract  into  a  mere  bailee, .  17,  1913)  it  was  held  that  the  Kansas 
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Bank  Depositors'  Guaranty  Act  (L. 
1909,  c.  61)  does  not  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  clause,  as  it  ap- 
plies only  to  contracts  between  na- 
tional banks  and  state  banks  made 
after  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 
A  state  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  its  contract  with  one  who  has  con- 
tracted to  build  a  State  House  by 
refusing  to  permit  the  contractor  to 
do  the  work.  The  obligation  of  the 
contract  remains  if  the  state  has 
acted  wrongfully.  While  the  state 
may  not  be  sued  for  its  breach  of  con- 
tract without  its  consent,  the  con- 
tractor can  appeal  to  the  legislature 
for  redress,  "which  can  and,  it  must 
be  presumed,  will  do  whatever  justice 
may  require  in  the  premises."  (Cald- 
woll  r.  Donaghev,  156  S.  W.  839,  Ark., 
April  28,  1913.) 

The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  im- 
paired by  the  revocation  of  the  right 
granted  by  a  mimicipality  to  a  water 
company  to  use  the  streets  for  its 
pipes  after  the  company  has  expended 
large  sums  in  developing  its  water- 
supply  system  and  laid  its  pipes  in  the 
streets.  The  right  acquired  under  a 
valid  municipal  ordinance  of  this  kind 
"is  a  valuable  legal  right,  having  all 
the  attributes  of  property."  (Boise 
Water  Co.  v.  Boise  City,  230  U.  S.  84, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  997,  June  16,  1913.)  The 
same  doctrine  was  applied  to  a  munic- 
ipal grant  of  right  to  a  telephone  com- 
pany to  use  the  streets  for  its  poles 
and  wires  in  Owensboro  r.  Cumberland 
Tel.  Co.  (230  U.  S.  58,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
OSS,  June  16,  1913)  ;  and  in  Old  Col- 
on v  Trust  Co.  V.  Omaha  (230  U.  S. 
100,  33  Sup.  Ct.  967,  June  16,  1913) 
to  a  street  franchise  granted  to  an 
electric-light  company. 

Interstate  Commerce. — This  phrase 
continues  to  give  the  courts  trouble. 
Is  a  railroad  employee  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  when  carrying 
bolts  to  be  used  in  repairing  a  railroad 
bridge  which  is  used  by  interstate 
trains?  This  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  divided  court  in  Ped- 
ersen  v.  Del.,*^  L.  &  W.  Ry.  (229  U.  S. 
146,  33  Sup.  Ct.  648,  May  26,  1913, 
reversing  195  Fed.  537).  An  employee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  numbers 
of,  and  seal  up  and  label,  cars,  some  of 
which  are  used  in  interstate  commerce, 
is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
der the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 


Act  (St.  L.  &  San  Francisco  Ry.  v. 
Scale,  229  U.  S.  156,  33  Sup.  Ct.  661, 
May  26, 1913) .  Property  in  the  course 
of  transportation  from  one  state  to 
another  state  or  to  a  foreign  country 
is  subject  to  interstate  commerce  rat«i 
and  regulations,  notwithstanding  it  is 
shipped  under  local,  bills  of  lading  to 
a  seaport  within  the  first  state  where 
it  is  to  be  put  aboard  ships  for  its 
final  destination  (Louisiana  Ry.  Com. 
V,  Tex.  Pac.  Ry.,  229  U.  S.  336,  33 
Sup.  Ct.  837,  June  10,  1013).  But 
property,  which  has  been  shipped  from 
one  state  to  another,  where  it  is  stored 
while  awaiting  orders  or  means  of 
transportation  to  a  third  state,  is  not 
in  interstate  commerce  (Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  t?.  South  Amboy,  228  U.  S. 
666,  33  Sup.  Ct.  443,  May  26,  1913). 

State  legislation  establishing  the 
weight  of  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes 
is  not  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce (Comm.  V.  Gussacan,  102  N. 
E.  342,  Mass.,  June  18,  1913).  Con- 
gress has  divested  "intoxicating  liq- 
ors  of  their  interstate  character  in  cer- 
tain cases"  (Atkinson  17.  Southern  Ex. 
Co.,  78  S.  E.  616,  S.  C,  May  14,  1918, 
applying  the  Webb  Act  of  March  I, 
1913,  Ch.  90,  37  Stat.  699,  for  which 
see  I,  American  History). 

Shipments  between  points  within  a 
state  which  never  pass  outside  the 
state  limits  are  not  a  part  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  Federal  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (Sullivan  v,  Minn.  & 
R.  R.  Ry.,  142  N.  W.  3,  Minn.,  1913). 
But  shipments  fall  within  the  Act, 
though  passing  from  one  point  to  an- 
other within  the  state,  if  a  portion 
of  their  journey  is  through  another 
state  (Crescent  Brewing  Co.  v.  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  132  Pac.  975,  Idaho, 
1913).  Whether  state  legislation  af- 
fecting shipments  of  the  latter  class 
is  void,  because  violative  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
depends  upon  its  character.  If  it  pro- 
vides that  no  one  shall  sell  adulterated 
milk  and  shall  not  deliver  any  for 
shipment  unless  it  bears  a  label  with 
a  true  description  of  its  adulterated 
character,  it  does  not  attempt  to  regu- 
late commerce,  but  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  state's  police  power.  (People 
r.  Abramson,  208  N.  Y.  138,  101  N.  E. 
849,  April  15,  1913.)     So  a  state  li- 
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cense  tax  on  express  companies  for  equitr,  such  as  those  for  the  specific 
receiring  and  sending  packages  to  and  performance  or  the  rescission  of  con- 
from  pftints  within  the  state  is  not  tracts  or  the  cancelation  of  deeda 
unconstitutional  a*  a  regulation  of  <  f  Akins  r.  Holmes,  133  Pac  849,  89 
interstate  commerce,  though  some  of  ^^°*  ^^-'  June  7,  1913).  And  if  la- 
the pacJcage<t  are  carried  bv  routes  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  such  suits  are  sub- 
lying  partly  in  another  state:  but  a  ™>^^^  ^^  •  j^"7>  its  verdict  is  not 
statute  fixing  the  rates  for  transpor-  i  budding  on  the  Court :  it  should  give 


tation  over  such  routes  would  be  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  state  ( Ewing  r. 
Leavenworth,  226  U.  S.  464,  33  Sup. 
Ct.  157,  Jan.  6,  1913). 

The  owners  of  private  pipe  lines  are 
not  engagftd  in  interstate  commerce  in 
transporting  their  oil  through  these 
pipes  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  common  car- 
riers, by  Congressional  legislation 
(Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  t?.  LV  S.,  204 
Fed.  708,  Commerce  Court,  March  11, 
1913  j.  "A  regulation  of  a  state  rail- 
road commission  that  the  railroad 
company  must  deliver  freight  to,  or 
place  the  car  in  an  accessible  place  for, 
the  consignee  of  interstate  shipments 
within  24  hours  after  arrival,  without 
allowance  for  justifiable  and  unavoid- 
able delay,  is  an  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  and  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  and  void  under  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" (Yazoo  &  Miss.  Vallev  Rv.  v. 
Greenwood  Grocerv  Co..  227 'U.  S.  1, 
33   Sup.  CJt.   213,  Jan.   20.    1913). 

Trial  by  Jury.— The  right  of  trial 
by  jury  is  varyingly  guaranteed  by 
state  constitutions.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  the  compensation 
for  property  taken  for  public  use  must 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  in  a  court  of  record  (South  Car. 
&  W.  Ry.  V.  Ellon,  78  K.  E.  963,  June 
6,  1013,.  applying  S.  C.  Const.,  Art.  9. 
Sees.  20  and  21 ) .  The  Xew  York  con- 
stitution provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime  except  on  the  presentation  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury;  but  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  reduce 
felonies  to  the  grade  of  misdemeanors 
when  committed  bv  children  under  16, 
and  to  subject  such  juvenile  criminals 
to  Courts  of  Special  Sessions  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jurv  (People  v. 
Kaminsky,  208  N.  Y.  38*9,  102  N.  E. 
615,  May  13,  1013). 

Constitutional  guaranties  of  trial 
by   jury   do   not   extend    to    suits    in 


the  verdict  due  consideration,  but  if 
after  such  consideration  the  court  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  verdict  is 
incorrect,  it  may  ignore  it  and  ren- 
der such  judgment  as  in  its  opin- 
ion is  proper  (Hogan  r.  Leeper, 
133  Pac.  190.  Okla.,  June  19,  1913). 
One  is  not  a  "good  and  lawful  man** 
under  a  statute  requiring  a  juror  to 
be  such,  who  declares  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  prohibition  liquor  law  of  Ten- 
nessee should  be  enforced  in  Shelby 
County  outside  of  Memphis  but  not 
in  Memphis.  Such  a  man  is  not  im- 
partial, but  believes  in  an  unequal 
and  partial  enforcement  of  the  law. 
(Turner  r.  State,  157  S.  W.  67,  Tenn., 
May  24.  1013.) 

Martial  Law.— The  power  of  a  state 
Governor  to  declare  martial  law  in  the 
case  of  riots,  the  status  and  authority 
of  a  military  commission  called  into 
existence  under  such  a  proclamation 
of  the  state  Executive,  and  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction,  are  discussed  with 
great  fulness  and  learning  in  Ex  parte 
Jones  (77  S.  E.  1029,  W.  Va.,  March 
21,  1913).  The  court  held  that  the 
constitution  of  West  Virginia  empow- 
ered the  Governor  to  issue  the  procla- 
mation, which  he  issued:  that  within 
the  districts  defined  by  him  as  insur- 
rectionary the  war  power  of  the  state 
in  the  form  of  military  rule  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  civil  tribunals; 
that  the  Governor  could  lawfully  order 
the  arrest  of  all  persons  willfully  giv- 
ing aid.  support,  or  information  to 
the  insurgents:  that  the  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, and  punishment  under  the 
Governor's  proclamation  by  a  military 
commission  organized  under  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  of  the  state  did 
not  deprive  persons  so  dealt  with  of 
their  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  decision  is  based  largely  on 
Mover  t\  Peabodv  (212  U.  S.  78,  29 
Sup.  Ct.  235,  1909). 

Police  Power. — While  the  courts  are 
not  disposed  to  limit  the  police  power 
narrowly,  they  do  insist  that  it  shall 
not  be  exercised  unreasonably.    Hence» 
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a  city  ordinance  was  held  void  which 
required  all  stables  in  which  two  or 
more  horses,  mules,  or  cows  were  kept 
to  be  connected  with  water-mains  and 
sanitary  sewers,  although  much  of  the 
city's  area  extended  beyond  the  water- 
main  and  sewer  system  of  the  city. 
The  ordinance  required  of  stable  own- 
ers in  this  area  what  was  practically 
impossible.  (Board  of  Comers  v,  Orr, 
61  So.  920,  Ala.,  April  10,  1913).  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  held  a 
statute  (L.  1912,  c.  108)  unconstitu- 
tional which  required  the  licensing 
and  registration  of  automobiles  and 
the  payment  of  fees  varying  from  $5 
to  $25,  when  the  expense  to  the  state 
attached  to  the  licensing  of  such  cars 
did  not  exceed  $1  (State  v.  Lawrence, 
61  So.  975,  May  26,  1913) .  Had  these 
licensing  provisions  been  part  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  a  highway  fund, 
the  decision  would  probably  have  been 
different  (Gasconade  Co.  v.  Gordon, 
241  Mo.  569,  145  S.  W.  1160,  1912). 

A  statute  abolishing  the  fellow-ser- 
vant rule  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  nor  is  it  unconstitutional 
because  it  excepts  from  its  operation 
domestic  servants,  farm  laborers,  and 
those  engaged  in  cutting,  hauling,  or 
driving  logs.  Such  a  classification  of 
employees  is  not  unreasonable.  (Dir- 
ken  r.  Greiit  Nor.  Paper  Co.,  86  At. 
320,  Me.,  April  5,  1913.)  A  city  ordi- 
nance requiring  public  moving  van 
drivers  to  keep  a  record  of  the  places 
from  and  to  which  and  the  persons 
from  whom  anv  furniture  is  moved  bv 
them  and  to  file  weeklv  statements  of 
such  transactions  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power  (LawT?nce  v.  Con- 
nolly, 14,1  N.  W.  623,  Mich.,  May 
28.  1913)!  In  Missouri,  the  constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  legislature  from 
abridging  or  bartering  away  its  police 
power  (Art.  12.  Sec.  5).  The  provi- 
sion was  applied  in  Tranbarger  v. 
Chic.  &  A.  Ry.  (156  S.  W.  604,  Mo., 
May  10,  1913).  It  is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  to  enact  that 
no  minor  or  woman  shall  be  required 
to  work  between  fixed  and  travers- 
ing parts  of  any  machine  while 
it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  meclianical  power 
(Stricklen  v.  Combe  Printing  Co..  155 
8.  W.  829,  249  Mo.  614.  April  8, 
1913).  It  is  within  the  police  power 
of  the  state  to  authorize  a  city  to  fill 


lots  within  its  limits  so  as  to  pre*  ant 
a  nuisance  thereon  and  to  charge  the 
expense  against  the  lots  thus  improved 
(Palmberg  v.  Kinney,  132  Pac.  538, 
Ore.,  May  20,  1913).  It  is  also  a  valid 
exercise  of  this  power  for  a  city  to 
prohibit  the  burning  of  bricks  within 
residential  districts  {Ex  parte  Hada- 
check,  132  Pac.  584,  Cal.,  May  16, 
1913). 

A  very  drastic  exercise  of  the  police 
power  has  been  held  constitutional  in 
New  York.  Section  183  of  the  Sani- 
tary Code  of  New  York  City  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  re- 
ceive or  have  in  his  possession  any 
receptacle  used  in  the  transportation 
and  delivery  of  milk  or  cream  which 
has  not  been  washed  and  cleansed  im- 
mediately after  emptying.  The  ordi- 
nance was  construed  to  mean  "receive 
and  have  in  his  possession."  Thus 
construed,  it  makes  the  emptier  of  the 
receptacle  liable  for  a  misdemeanor  if 
he  fails  to  cleanse  it  promptly;  and 
it  makes  the  owner  of  the  receptacle 
so  liable  if  he  retains  it  without 
promptly  cleansing  it.  (People  v. 
Frudenberg,  209  N.  Y.  218,  .  .  .  N. 
E.  .  .  .,  50  N.  Y.  Law  Journal,  Oct. 
21,  1913.)  The  same  court  has  up- 
held as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  a  statute  which  punishes  crim- 
inally the  sale  of  adulterated  milk 
unless  it  is  labeled  as  such;  which  de- 
fines milk  as  adulterated  when  part 
of  the  cream  has  been  removed  there- 
from, and  which  declares  that  "all 
adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  un- 
clean, unhealthy,  impure,  and  un- 
wholesome" (People  V.  Abramson,  208 
N.  Y.  138,  101  N.  E.  849,  1913). 

It  has  been  held  that  a  state  is 
acting  quite  within  its  police  power 
in  enacting  a  law  requiring  all  flag- 
men on  railroad  trains  to  have  had 
one  year's  experience  as  brakemen. 
Such  a  statute  does  not  invade  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  se- 
cured bv  the  Federal  Constitution. 
(Simpson  v.  Geary,  204  Fed.  507, 
March  4,  1913.  upholding  Arizona 
Laws  1912,  Ch.  16,  Sec.  8.) 

Religious  Liberty.  — The  constitu- 
tional guaranty  on  this  subject  does 
not  exempt  a  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  National  Astrological 
Society  from  criminal  liability  for 
violating  a  statute  against  fortune 
telling,  even  though  the  principles  of 
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r^:  »  ...     ,.>;  -;',w-r  i,v  ♦;,,•  vx-iptT  ;r-       UnctmstitirDoiiAl   StAtmes  A»  la- 

•  ■ 

«  '.i'.*  ••!»  :  'I'.T -w:  '.:f  'A"!-.:!:?  fcac  rtkc     upe: Alive. — Trli  amnriiie  h*«  been 


;,.«     •.•  •  .vj'.;>«-fe.      P^«r.".ir-0'Jfc    oi:Ei'»r:«'  :T«:rr.v«d  :r:  •.  Lictr:.  jud.  ^  L  Kt.  r. 

f.'.    -i*  .»■?►  '.-tr.  Tj'/t  '^^  .T;T*rf*rfC   witi  •£t?i:*cr     2-^  U.  S.  55f».  SS  Sup.  Ct. 

«,-:•?:  ■  •  ••.•=•.'.•. fc  ; ;. .    bv t     r.fc  m.  f  'J  I    :■ :  fc c  T. *  I .  Ms t  5 .  I  ?*  I  ?  .     A  pr-:>r iinrfv.  the 

•.':»•►    vt}     •*-    ;-r'.'i'.V.*jr-z.        ^tt:*    r.  Fi-'atr&I   En-T-IrTt-r**  Liar-ilitr  ~Act   of 

?»>'*■.',/>..  '/^  Vi't-'j.  -V-7.   125  Pfcc.  '^S^-.  !?•''»€  i:c  s?^  ■:T»*rfcTt  i:-  f^afpHesid  state 

4i  J,.  K.  A.  S.  S.  2*''!j.  A-Jg.  23.  ]r-:2.  -turj^pf  or:  "iLt  s.a=ie  «u^^e^t.  aor 


SupreniAry  rf  Federal  Law.  — TlLs    ■*  s^-T  isi-civ:-!:  rf  a  jurwwe  by  C<*ii- 
wi-  .•*•*■-• ^'-r*-i  ;r.  M':I>irr=.-.":t  r.  W:=>-    rress  !'■   rernltT*  ir*   subiert  of  em- 
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v>i  T-  K   1   r    vv  i,j-    r.   4S-'  r'l-rer?'  MaViiirr.     Trial  starote   was 

A;  r.     7.   j>;*i   .   •.'.■;  r-^  y.li    &   W>-  ':*veT  a  l&w.     Er^n  T^i-urb  tbe  objec- 

r'..  .  •     k-t^sT-jv-    V  ■  >  v  'jir-j'jir*;^    r-'.r::  T.or:?   tr-    a    Ptan::*  liai    rea^fted   it 

>■■-•  -;   *.'.  '^  ', raTJC*?':  !.':  fa  z.^hzi*ziX  "Wh-,  vrj?:'t?T:Ti;t:':ra'  ar*  rrnicTed  by  sob- 

f"i >•    r *■'./."■■:    ■•  ■.    T"r.«r    F*-d*-rf"  '*^."'j*'r.T    lez:?-: at :■:■!!.    :*   remain*  roid. 

p   .,    ;  '^.'    Ar^'  ''•Tif    T'^?.&:2    wbv   xiTaliTT    «iiinc»t   be 

riTF.r:**'!  •''•  it  i«  irat  it  Tnicht  bave 

J:..   .-*■«    r.-.ki  L'.-    -.-..i^r  v.^  ?ri«:  /  f  ir''"Vr^\x   differei:!  e5-:-ct  from  that 

Ix:  -.•....     1  ■  "ji  •  K     •  ','■.     » »     «j  ^ ■•  J  •.  '  r.i-iTiaiJT     mteEce-.         AtKinson     r. 

tjfj-  r.-'  ;--i.^'t'»   '   -L-.:r't    L-.-  ".i-     -  ^.-i;t*.*Tr.  Ft.  ^'■•..  7S  >.  E.  516.  S.  C 

»•!   «?•:••  'j.f  •:./   "'n'.    .tv    :••..'.■.  NOK-COHSTIT U TiOK AL   ULW 

w . '  *.    'r    f  .■■■>•  rf'--    ^r.j-    '■:■■■ 'f;- .*,    «*■■■. 

a-t.  ' '  f  ^r.i'.'.-i..  :-v  ;.•'.;•>;' LI-  :-.   -•  y\    -:        Anti-Tmst  Acts.— T^e  Sherman  Act 

•     '::>.  Co.   r.  r.  5:.     220  U.  S.  20.  33 

'i  •'•    -'jp.'«  r.'jJir';.     wa-     r,.;^,..<  ..-i(,.j     j-^  ^.^^.^    {-^    j^^   Xov.    i^.    If'lfl"    TO   COver 

'■.    ^.    t.   f  '.hri'llt-r  ])-}ri'^.hr   (  r,,      22^*  a^reeiLiema    lietwvtn    enameit-d    ware 

I',  S.    '//,.   V/.i  Sijj;.   Ct.   Oo7.   Mav   iiO.  riIar;-::ao:urvr*.    w!;-.    liad    been    inde- 

JOI.'i     ar.'i   L'-v.'-    I-{}:i*.   Pr-ir:'    Ov^ter  ^eac«=-ut    an-i    c-on:riei;:ive.    bv    \rbich 

^  ulti'.  Jitin;/  ^ '•,  f.  hr'i'j'j:^     iii*'.*   I.',  S.  they    were   combined    and    were   sub- 

^2.  Sri  Sijj,,  (  t.  07'J.  May  20.   ]013   .  if^-tVi  to  wrtair.  niies  and  regulations 

l.-'J'iin;.'  ih^t  th''  owfi«r«r  'if  lan^'  un'lfrT  limit  ins  the  outy«m  and  >aie>  of  their 

ii:«vi;;;j},,;i-   wat'T''   sijtr   fr'jKjr-f.t   to   t?.':  j.-rod'jft-.  \)if  ptrsons  to  whom  they 

'i'.'niuaiit   rijfht  of   tJi'r   FfrfU'ra]   Gov-  wotjM    «e]';    and   th?   prices   at    which 

*:ntii*Ti\  to  uv:  it  in   any  -.vitv  appro-  t}ifr:r   vf*nif-f=   should   >ell    '.4.   T.  B., 

p.'j;4t'-  f^iT  imj/TfjV'ii'j  riavi;ration:  al-o  H:«12,  pp.  2.'>.  24»"«  .     Under  these  reg- 

jn  **l.  lym'm  A-  Sfin   P"r;jr'r-j*oo  I^y.    r.  i;!at!'.'n"-    i?;"^    tra  it-    wa>    practically 

Si".t]o  f22'J  t;,  S.  ]oO.  3'i  .Sup.  <"  t.  Ool.  rontroilfrd  from  prO'iucor  to  consumer. 

M«y    2ff,    }U]'4).    IjoI'lin^    that    w}|f-r*  ^uo:j  a  srh^ra^  iransconticd  what  was 

th*'   f«"lrrra1  Krnplov'rr'!'  Liability  Act  n?c(— -ary     to     pr^te^'t     the     patents 

it-    appJi'rahW',    it    stjprrr-trdirs    and    o\-  own*-!  by  meinlH?r-  oi  the  combination 

oliid*"-  froni  ojii'ralion  a  *«tal<;  ^^tatut*-  and  vjr,]at*v]  the  Shorman  law.     This 

on   thf    -unto  «'«jbj'*ot,     T}ii=  tofdc   is  law  was  r«^f*'rred  to  as  "a  limitation 

ri;<./'iiw<-r-ri  fully  and  with  ^r^-at  ability  of  rights:  rijrhts  which  may  be  pushed 

by   Mr.  Jij-tif-r;  }Iij;rh*-a  in  th'r  Minne-  to    evil    con^oi'jui-ncos    and    therefore 

•■Ota    liaf'f   ^  a-«-s    -230   T'.  S.   352.  33  restrained.  .  .  .    I  }io   hiw    i*    its    own 

Sup.  ('i.  720.  Jimrf  U.  Hil3).  the  Mis-  measure  of  rlL'ht  and  wronsi.  of  what 

Koiiri   Hat*-  Tasrs   (230  T'.  S.   474.  33  it  permit-,  or   forbid <.  and  the  judg- 

S'lip.    (  i.    U7ii,    Juno    in.    15*13 »,   and  ment  of  tht*  t-oiirt<  cannot  bo  ^ct  up 

SontlnTFj    ]*'Af.   Co.  7-.   r'ampb*'ll    ^230  against  it   in  a  >ii]ipo<cd  ac<.\"»mnioda- 

i:.  S.  .'537,  33  Sup.  a.  1027.  -Inno  10.  tibn   of   its  policy   with   the  good  in- 

lfH3;  :  aNo  by  Mii*-f  .Tnstic*- White  in  tention    of   the    jtarties.    and    it    may 

Home  Trd.  k  '{'(:].  Co,  r.  Los  An?el*'S  be  of  some  jjood  results."     This  case 

'227  T.  S.  27^.  33  «iup.  Ct.  312.  Feli.  wn*  fon.mr.Cin  V.  S.  r.  Tacitlc  &  Arc- 

21,  1013).  hoi. lin?  that  Federal  court'^  lie  Co.   i22S  T'.  S.  S7.  33  Su]>.  Ct.  443, 

had  jurisdiction  of  a  enit  brought  to  Aj»ril   7.   19131.  holding  that   while  a 

enjriin  a  munieipality  from  enf«»rcin'jr  carrir^r   may    select   its   through    con- 

fin  oi-dinance  fi\in«r  t'd'-pliono  ral<—  on  nections,  it   will  be  guilty  of  violat- 

a  finfi-catory  ba-is.  in;?   the   Sherman   Act    if    its    agree- 
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ments  for  connections  are  made  not 
from  natural  trade  reasons,  but  with  a 
view  to  restrain  trade  and  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  traffic  between  given 
points. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  has  been  held 
inapplicable  to  pipe  lines  owned  by 
oil-producing  companies  and  used  by 
them  for  the  transportation  of  their 
own  oil.  Private  pipe  lines,  the  court 
said,  "separately  owned  by  dealers  in 
oil  or  refineries,  and  used  by  them 
in  the  private  business  in  which  each 
is  separately  engased,  cannot  be  a  mo- 
nopolistic possession.  How  does  the 
possession  of  a  private  pipe  line  by 
one  of  many  oil  producers  or  dealers 
take  from  the  others  any  privilege 
or  opportunity  which  is  rightfully 
theirs,  or  which  they  are  justly  en- 
titled to  share  with  the  more  for- 
tunate owners?"  (Prairie  Oil  &  Gas 
Ck).  V.  U.  S.,  204  Fed.  798,  March  11, 
1913.) 

The  Sherman  Act  does  not  apply  to 
a  combination  of  non-competing  busi- 
ness groups;  and  its  purpose  is  not 
to  reduce  all  manufacture  to  isolated 
units  of  the  lowest  degree.  Hence, 
the  consolidation  into  a  single  com- 
pany of  three  corporations,  one  of 
which  made  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lasting  machines  sold  in  the  United 
States,  another  80  per  cent,  of  all  the 
welt-sewing  and  outsole-stitching  ma- 
chines, and  the  third  70  per  cent,  of 
all  the  heeling  machines  and  80  per 
cent,  of  all  the  metallic  fastening  ma- 
chines, was  not  a  violation  of  the 
Act.  The  success  of  the  new  com- 
pany, as  of  the  several  groups  before 
their  combination,  was  due  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  several  patents  and 
the  monopoly  thus  secured  by  the 
patent  laws.  (U.  S.  v.  Winslow,  227 
U.  S.  202,  33  Sup.  a.  253,  Feb.  3, 
1913.) 

State  legislation  copied  after  the 
Sherman  Act  is  becoming  common,  as 
was  pointed  out  above  (see  Legisla- 
tive Tendencies).  When  confined  to 
intrastate  commerce,  its  constitution- 
alitv    has    been    affirmed    in    Central 


not  bound  to  retreat  when  attacked, 
nor  wait  until  he  is  threatened  with 
great  bodily  harm,  before  using  force 
in  his  defense.  He  may  act  as  soon 
as  he  is  attacked,  and  if  he  uses  only 
so  much  force  upon  the  body  of  his 
assailant  as  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  his  defense,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery.  (Shires  v,  Bog- 
gess,  77  S.  E.  642,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  26, 
1913.)  A  police  officer  is  guilty  of 
assault  who  without  a  warrant  ar- 
rests for  drunkenness  a  person  who 
is  not  drunk.  Such  liability  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  risks  of  the  ministerial 
officer.  (Eldredge  v.  Mitchell,  214 
Mass.  480,  102  N.  E.  69,  May  22, 
1913.) 

Attractive  Nuisances.  —  This  doc- 
trine was  pushed  unreasonably  far, 
it  is  submitted  in  Sandeen  v.  Tschider 
(206  Fed.  263,  April  16,  1913),  where 
a  railroad  contractor  was  held  liable 
in  damages  to  a  trespassing  boy,  who 
picked  up  a  highly  explosive  cap  and 
exploded  it,  with  a  mangled  hand  as 
the  result.  In  Weik  v.  Southern  Pac. 
Co.  (132  Pac.  776,  Cal.,  April  17, 
1913),  the  attractive  nuisance  was  an 
unguarded  turn-table;  the  defendant 
was  held  liable  for  injuries  received 
by  a  trespassing  boy  of  ten  while 
playing  with  it.  The  doctrine  was 
held  not  applicable  in  a  case  where  a 
boy  was  drowned  in  a  culvert  of  hot 
sulphur  water  which  ran  along  a  city 
street  (Charvoz  v.  Salt  Lake  City, 
131  Pac.  901,  Utah,  April  28,  1913). 
A  similar  holding  is  found  in  McDer- 
mott  v.  Burke  (266  HI.  401,  100  N.  E. 
170,  December,  1912),  the  court  de- 
claring that  a  property  owner  is  not 
liable  for  maintaining  a  dangerous 
thing  for  his  own  use,  which  could 
only  be  found  by  children  when  go- 
ing upon  his  premises  as  trespassers. 

Bankruptcy. — ^An  important  adjudi- 
cation under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1898  as  amended  in  1903  is  that  of 
Friend  t?.  Talcott  (228  U.  S.  27,  33 
Sup.  Ct.  605,  April  7,  1913,  affirming 
179  Fed.  676,  103  C.  C.  A.  80,  43  L. 
N.   A.   N.   S.    649).    A   creditor   who 


Lumber  C!o.  r.  South  Dakota  (226  U.    unsuccessfully    opposes    a    bankrupt's 


S.  157.  33  Sup.  Ct.  66,  Dec.  2,  1912, 
affirmin^r  South  Dakota  v.  Central 
Lumber  Co..  24  S.  D.  136,  123  X.  W. 
504,  42  L.  R.  A.  X.  S.  804). 

Assault  and  Battery. — A  person  in 
his  own  dwelling  house,  or  castle,  is 


discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  debt 
was  fraudulently  contracted  and  who 
proves  his  claim  and  receives  a  divi- 
dend thereon  does  not  thereby  waive 
his  right  to  sue  in  tort  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  debt,  nor  subject  himself 
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to  the  doctrine  of  res  adjudicata  as 
to  the  tortious  character  of  the  trans- 
action. The  court  declines  to  dis- 
cuss "what  constitutes  an  election  and 
waiver,  in  the  general  sense/'  and  con- 
fines its  decision  to  the  question 
"whether  there  was  a  waiver  or  elec- 
tion under  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
bankrupt  law." 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  trustee 
of  a  bankrupt  only  takes  the  sur- 
render value  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition  of  insurance  policies 
on  the  bankrupt's  life,  and  that  the 
bankrupt,  his  personal  representative 
or  assigns  will  take  the  balance  (Bur- 
Ungham  r.  Grouse;  Everett  v,  Jud- 
son;  Andrews  v.  Partridge,  228  U.  S. 
450,  474,  479,  33  Sup.  Ct.  564,  568, 
670,  April  28,  1913).  "The  same  per- 
son, acting  in  different  capacities, 
may  be  the  giver  and  receiver  of  a 
fraudulent  preference,  as  when  a  trus- 
tee of  several  trusts  transferred  prop- 
erty to  one  of  the  trusts  to  which  he 
was  indebted"  (Clarke  v,  Rogers,  228 
U.  S.  534,  33  Sup.  Ot.  587,  May  5, 
1913).  A  debt  contracted  by  false 
representations  of  the  bankrupt  that 
he  owned  certain  property  is  not  re- 
leased by  the  bankrupt's  discharge 
(Dilley  v.  Simmons  Nat.  Bank,  158 
8.  W.  144,  Ark.,  May  19,  1913).  Nor 
is  a  claim  for  alimony  against  the 
bankrupt  released  even  though  re- 
duced to  judgment  in  a  state  other 
than  that  in  which  the  alimony  was 
decreed  (/n  re  Williams,  208  N.  Y.  32, 
101  N.  E.  853,  March  25,  1913).  A 
debt  not  dischargeable  because  cre- 
ated by  the  bankrupt's  misappropri- 
ation while  acting  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity is  limited  to  cases  of  special 
xrusts,  and  does  not  include  a  debt 
due  from  an  agent  or  commission 
merchant  (Am.  Ag'L  Chem.  Co.  v. 
Berry,  87  At.  218,  Me.,  July  1,  1913; 
Inge  V,  StiUwell,  127  Pac.  527,  42  L. 
R.  A.  N.  S.  1093,  88  Kan.,  33  Novem- 
ber, 1912).  A  claim  for  damages 
arising  out  of  a  libel  against  the 
bankrupt  is  no  part  of  his  estate; 
it  is  peculiarly  personal  and  not  as- 
signable (Irion  V,  Knapp,  60  So.  719, 
48  L.  R.  N.  A.  S.  940  with  note,  Jan. 
20,  1913). 

Comparative  Negligence.  —  Under 
this  doctrine,  if  plaintiff's  negligence 
lively  slight  and  that  of 
at  gross,  the  plaintiff  may  re- 


cover full  damages.  Such  was  not 
the  rule  of  the  common  law,  which 
refused  to  weigh  or  apportion  the 
concurring  negligence  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  (St.  Louis  &  S.  F.  Ry.  v. 
Elsing,  132  Pac.  483,  Okla.,  May  6, 
'  1913;  Mann  Bros.  t*.  City  of  Hender- 
son, 154  Ky.  154,  156  S.  W.  1063, 
May  29,  1913.)  It  was  adopted  in 
the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
of  1906,  but  modified  in  the  Act  of 
1908  (Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hill,  139 
Ga.  549,  77  S.  E.  803,  Feb.  28,  1913). 
With  similar  modification,  the  doc- 
trine has  been  adopted  by  various 
state  legislatures:  cf.  Marchionne  v. 
Maine  Feldspar  Co.  (86  At.  34,  109 
Me.  585,  March  12,  1913,  applying 
L.  1909,  Ch.  258,  Sec.  4);  Moore  17. 
Minn.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (142  N.  W.  152, 
Minn.,  June  13,  1913,  applying  la. 
Code  1907,  Sec.  2071) ;  Pope  v.  St.  L. 
&  S.  W.  Ry.  (155  S.  W.  1175,  Tex., 
April  23,  1913,  applying  Rev.  Civ.  St. 
1911,  Art.  6649). 

Construction  of  Statutes.  —  As  a 
rule,  the  construction  put  upon  a 
state  statute  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  state  wiU  be  accepted  by  the 
Federal  judiciary  (dJhic.  Ind.  &  L.  Ry. 
V.  Hackett,  228  U.  S.  559,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
581,  May  5,  1913).  While  the  courts 
are  not  bound  to  adopt  the  construc- 
tion placed  upon  a  statute  by  public 
officers  charged  witlf  its  execution, 
such  construction  is  persuasive  with 
the  courts,  where  the  meaning  is 
doubtful  (Folk  V.  City  of  St.  Louis, 
157  S.  W.  71,  Mo.,  May  20,  1913). 

Notwithstanding  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  many  people  that  the  courts 
take  real  delight  in  invalidating  stat- 
utes as  unconstitutional,  the  law  re- 
ports show  that  judges  invariably  act 
upon  the  presumption  that  a  statute 
is  constitutional;  and  they  require 
its  assailant  to  show  clearly  its  vio- 
lation of  a  constitutional  provision; 
cf.  Realty  Inv.  Co.  v.  CSty  of  Mobile 
(61  So.  248,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1913),  Gard- 
ner V,  Ray  (154  Ky.  509,  157  S.  W. 
1147,  June  20,  1913),  Painter  v.  Matt- 
feldt  (119  Md.  466,  87  At.  413,  Jan. 
17,  1913),  People  v.  Bradley  (207  N. 
Y.  592,  101  N.  E.  766,  March  25, 
1913),  Pac.  Milling  &  El.  Co.  v.  Citj 
of  Portland  (133  Pac.  72,  Ore.,  June 
24,  1913).  But  a  court  will  not  read 
words  into  a  statute,  even  to  save  it 
(Mellen  Lumber  Co.  v.  Industrial  Com- 
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mission,  142  N.  W.  187,  Wis.,  May 
31,  1913).  A  statute  which  is  open 
to  two  constructions  should  receive 
the  one  which  renders  it  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  rather  than  the  one  which  would 
destroy  a  common  law  protection  of 
private  rights  (Ekem  v,  McGovem, 
142  N.  W.  696,  Wis.,  June  2,  1913). 

Contempt  Proceedings.  —  The  hue 
and  cry  often  indulged  in  against 
proceedings  for  contempt  and  the 
noisy  demands  for  a  change  in  exist- 
ing rules  upon  the  subject  find  little 
excuse  in  the  decisions  of  1913.  No 
one  should  find  fault  with  a  court  for 
summarily  punishing,  as  for  contempt, 
the  custodian  of  a  prisoner  who  lied 
to  the  court  (People  v.  Gard,  102  N. 
E.  266,  269  HI.  238,  June  18,  1913) ; 
or  a  witness  who  to  evade  service  of 
a  subpoena  in  a  murder  case  absconds 
and  conceals  himself  (Aaron  v.  State, 
62  So.  419,  Miss.,  Jime  30,  1913); 
or  a  newspaper  proprietor  who,  while  a 
divorce  case  is  penaing,  prints  an  arti- 
cle seriously  reflecting  upon  the  trial 
judge  {Ex  parte  Nelson,  167  S.  W.,  794, 
Mo.,  June  2,  1913) ;  or  the  manager 
of  an  insolvent  corporation  who  pays 
a  creditor  from  the  company's  funds 
after  an  order  appointing  a  receiver 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  (Camden 
V.  Virginia  Safe  Dep.  &  T.  Co.,  78 
8.  E.  696,  Va.,  June  12,  1913);  or 
any  other  person  '  who  deliberately 
violates  a  court  order  (Solano  Aquatic 
Club  V.  Superior  Court,  131  Pac.  874, 
Cal.,  April  4,  1913). 

The  rule  that  the  fact  of  an  in- 
junction being  improperly  granted 
will  not  affect  contempt  proceedings 
to  punish  defendant  for  violating  it 
was  applied  in  Weidner  v,  Friedman 
(167  S.  W.  66,  42  L.  R.  A.  N.  S. 
1041,  126  Tenn.  677,  Nov.  23,  1912). 
But  if  the  court  is  without  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  the  injunction,  its  disobe- 
dience is  not  a  contempt  (People  v. 
McWeeny,  259  111.  161,  102  N.  E. 
233,  1913).  The  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  contempts  is  dis- 
cussed in  Bridgess  v.  State  (132  Pac. 
503,  Okla.,  May  31,  1913),  and  In  re 
Kahn  (204  Fed.  681,  April  14,  1913). 

An  interesting  example  of  contempt 
of  court  is  afforded  by  In  re  Maury 
(206  Fed.  626,  May  5,  1913).  An  at- 
torney was  fined  $600  for  intimating 
to  the  jury  ^hat  he  did  not  expect  fair 


treatment  for  his  client  from  them, 
and  this  punishment  was  held  on  ap- 
peal not  to  have  been  excessive,  un- 
usual or  cruel. 

Contributory  Negligence.  —  This  is 
no  longer  a  bar  to  a  servant's  action 
against  his  master  imder  the  Federal 
Employers*  Liability  Act.  If  the  ser- 
vant is  within  the*pfotection  of  the 
statute  and  the  causal  negligence  of 
his  harm  is  partly  attributable  to 
him  and  partly  to  his  employer,  he 
cannot  recover  full  damages,  but  only 
a  proportional  amoimt  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  full  amount  as 
the  negligence  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployer bears  to  the  entire  negligence 
attributable  to  both.  (Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  v.  Earnest,  229  U.  S.  114, 
33  Sup.  a.  664,  May  26,  1913.) 

Extradition.  —  Several  important 
questions  imder  this  heading  were 
disposed  of  in  Charlton  v,  Kelly  (229 
U.  S.  447,  33  Sup.  Ct.  946,  June  10, 
1913).  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
extradition  proceedings  cannot  be 
used  as  a  writ  of  error.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  not  a  trial.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty  by  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  (government  is  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  though  not  con- 
clusive upon  the  judiciary.  A  govern- 
ment can  waive  violations  of  a  treaty 
by  the  other  party  and  it  remains  in 
force  until  formally  abrogated. 

It  seems  clear  and  has  been  judi- 
cially declared  that  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendments,  providing  that  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for 
an  infamous  crime  except  on  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  grand  jury,  and  that 
one  accused  of  crime  must  be  eon- 
fronted  with  witnesses,  have  no  appli- 
cation to  proceedings  for  extradition 
to  foreign  countries  {Ex  parte  Le 
Mantia,  206  Fed.  330,  June  10,  1913). 

Employers'  Liability. — The  common- 
law  rules  governing  controversies 
growing  out  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  have  been  modified  by 
statutes  to  a  great  but  varying  ex- 
tent. In  Alabama,  if  the  personal 
representative  of  a  servant  brings  ac- 
tion for  the  servant's  death  under  one 
statute  (Code  1907,  Sec.  3912)  he  is 
limited  to  compensatory  damages, 
while  if  he  brings  it  under  another 
(Code  1907,  Sec.  2486)  he  recovers 
punitive  damages  only  (Citizens'  Light, 
H.  &  P.  Co.  V.  Lee,  62  So.  199,  Feb. 
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13,  l&13i.  A  rec«nt  decision  In  Gm-  Xot withstanding  th3  legislation  up- 
necticut  is  peculiarly  interesting,  be-  on  tiii-s  topic,  many  cases  still  ariie 
caaE«  the  court  wa.4  compelled  to  con-  in  which  common -law  doctrines  are 
ft  rue  and  applv  the  statute  of  Con-  applied.  A  hoas«  servant  while  be- 
necticut  ■  Pub.  Acts  lC<r3,  Ch.  193  >,  a  ing  taken  to  church  in  her  emplojera 
statute  of  Xew  York  (Consolidated  automobile  pursuant  to  his  contract 
Laws,  Ch.  39,  Sec.  49  •  and  the  Federal  with  her  Is  not  a  fellow  servant  with 
Employers'  Liability  Act  ( 190S.  Ch.  the  chauffeur.  It  was  no  part  of  her 
149,  35  Stat.  65  as  amendsd; :  the  dutv  as  servant  to  go  to  church, 
cas*?  was  Farlev  r.  X.  Y.,  X.  H.  &  i  CKBieme  r.  Stafford.  S7  Conn..  S7 
H.  Kv.  '87  Conn.,  ?»7  At.  99<J.  July  At.  743.  Julv  25.  11*13. »  "The  act 
25,  1913;.  Michigan  has  eliminated  of  a  railroad  brakeman  in  attaching 
the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  a  torpedo,  intrusted  to  him  for  sign^ 
from  fellow  servants'  negligence  in  the  purposes,  to  a  personal  note  and 
case  of  common  carriers  and  also  of  throwing  it  to  the  ground  on  the  right 
risks  due  to  the  master's  violation  of  of  way  near  the  home  of  a  woman  in 
a  statutory  duty  t  Fem^tte  r.  P^re  whom  he  was  interested  was  not  with- 
Marquette  Ry~  and  Quick  r.  Detroit  in  the  scops  of  his  employment,  and 
&,  m1  Ry.,  141  X.  \V.  10S4  and  03 1.  the  company  was  not  liable  for  injury 
May  2S  and  May  29,  1913;.  done  by  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Xew  to  the  woman."  The  court  added 
Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Act  ^P.  that  it  is  the  judicial  tendency  to 
L.  1911,  p.  130  >  was  upheld  and  sev-  solve  doubtful  questions  as  to  tha 
eral  of  its  provisions  applied  in  Sex-  scope  of  employment  against  the  mas- 
ton  r.  Xewark  Dist.  Tel.  Co.  <S6  At.  ter.  (Johnson'  r.  Chic.  R.  I.  A  P. 
451,  X.  J.  Sup.  Ct..  Feb.  25,  1913i.  Ry..  141  X.  W.  430.  la,.  May  15, 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Uil3.  • 

Washington  has  been  held  applicable  The    liability    of    combinations    of 

to   labor   contracts   entered   into   be-  strikers    for    damage    indicted    upon 

fore    its    enactment.     It    is    a    valid  their   former   masters   is   the  subject 

exercise    of    the    police    power    and  of  a  very  full  di<^?u^^ion  in  Hitchman 

neither  abridges  nor  delays  the  obli-  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  r.  Mitchell  ^202  Fed. 

gat  ton  of  prior  contracts,  though   it  512,  Dec.  23.   1912  >.  a  case  growing 

may  render  less  valuable  certain  con-  out  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  riots, 

tracts  between  individuals.     Such  was  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act. — 

the  effect  in  this  case,  as  it  comp*flk'd  It  is  now  settled  by  several  decisions 

a  contractor  to  pay  into  the  accident  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^   that  this  Act 

fund   provided  by   the   statute   sums  ig   intended  only   to  compensate  the 

which   he  was   under  no   liability  to  surviving    relatives    of    th^*    iKveased 

pay  when  he  made  his  contract  ^ State  employee    for    the    actual    ptvuniary 

r.  City  of  Seattle,  132  Pac.  45,  Wash.,  loss  resulting  to  the  particular  person 

May  0,  1913).    The  same  statute  has  or    persons    for    whom   an    aotu^n    is 

been  held  applicable  to  workmen  em-  given.     The  jury  must  apportion  the 

ployed    in    interstate    commerce    by  pecuniary  interest,  which  each  bene- 

water,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  tieiary  had  in  the  deceased's  life,  and 

legislation    on    the   subject    (Stoll    r.  must  exclude  any  recovery  in  Whalf 

Pac.   Coast  S.   S.   Co.,  205   Fed.   169,  of  any  one  who  fails  to  show  a  pe- 

April  28,   1913j.  cuniary  loss,     t Gulf,  Colo.,  etc.,  Ry.  r. 

In  Texas,  the  common-law  rule  as  McGinnis,  228  U.  S.  173,  33  Sup."  Ct. 

to  risks  assumed  by  the  servant  has  -126,  April  7,   1913.)     Such  loss  does 

been  qualified  by  relieving  him  from  not    include  recompense   for  grief   or 

giving    notice    of    defects    or    danger  wounded    feelings,   or   deprivation    of 

where  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli-  conjugal  society  and  companionship 
gence  would  have  continued  in  service ,  (Mich.  Cent.  Ry.  r.  Vreeland.  227  U. 
with  knowledge  of  such  defects  or ;  S.  59,  33  Sup.  Ct.  192,  Jan.  20.  1913). 
danger  (Tex.  &  Pac.  Ry.  r.  Harvey, '  Nor  does  it  include  the  loss  of  soci- 
228  U.  S.  319,  33  Sup.  Ct.  518,  April .  ety  and  companionship  of  a  son  to  a 

14,  1918,  affirming  184  Fed.  990  and  parent  (Am.  Ry.  of  Porto  Rico  v, 
followin^r  Houston  &  Tex.  C  Ry.  v.  Didricksen,  227  U.  S.  145,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
i^i*^^,,,].        -wr  YejK.  497).  [224,  Jan.  27,  1913). 
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Injunction. — The  dremd  of  govem-  Commissioners  r.  Orr,  61  So.  920,  Ala., 

ment  by  injunction  seems  to  be  sub-  April  10,  1913). 

siding.    Indeed,   legislatiye   authority  Rule  73  of  the  new  equity  rules  of 

for  its  use  to  prevent  conduct  which  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  proTides 

is  punishable  criminally  is  now  quite  as  follows: 

extensive,  as  shown  by' the  Red  Ug^t  Xo   preliminary    injunction    shaU    be 

Acts,  already  referred  to  under  Legis-  granted  without  notice  to  the  opposite 

laUrc  Tendencies  ,^^  L.  of  Mum..  Ch.  JSSilng  o?Ser'b?'irS^  TJSSS^^ 

5o2 ) .  to    the    opposite    party,    unless   it*  shall 

Most     of     the     injunctions     sought  clearly  appear  from  specific  facts,  shown 

iliirinir  fhp  voar  worA  fnr  thp  nmtir-  ^^  alfidavit  or  by  the  verified  bill,  that 

during  the  year  were  lor  ine  proiec  immediate  and  irreparable  loss  or  dam- 

tion  of  property  from  waste  (Pardee    age  will  result  to  the  applicant  before 
r.   Camden   Lumber  Co.,    70   W.   Va.    the  matter  can  be  heard  on  notice. 

68,  73  S.  E.  82,  43  L.  R.  A.  N.  S.  262) ;  j,^^  Special  Committee  of  the  Amen- 

for  the  protection  of  ownera  of  fnm-  ^  fiirAMOciaUon  to  Suggest  Reme- 

chises  from  unlawful  interfere^  by  ^j^  ^^^  ^^     ^^  Unn«Ssary  Cost 

rivals    (VaUejo   Ferry  Co.   r.   Solano  .^   Litigation    reported    at    the   last 


Aquatic  Qub,  131  Pac.  864,  Cal.,  May 


meeting  of  the  Association  adversely 


3  1913);  to  prevent  levying  a  tax  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  introduced 
lUegally   imposed    (Gill    c.   Board   of    j^^^  Congress  at  variance  with  this 

?nio\  '  t                1   *u          1*    r  V      •  ^rom  November,  1902,  to  Jan.  1,  191S, 

1912) ;    to  prevent  the  imhiwful   re-  ^^     gO  injunctions  were  granted  by 

moval  of  the  dead  fr^  their  graves  ,j,/  ^^^^^    ^^^   j^    ^^y^^    ^^ 

(Ritterr.Couch,76S.E   428,4^  while    704    issuea    in    other    contm! 

A.  N.  S.   1216    Oct.  29,   1912);  and  ^.^^^j^^     ^h^  explanation  of  this  r«. 

to  prevent  strikers  from  forcibly  and  ^  by  the  chaiSrnian  of  the  commit- 

riotously  destroying  the  business  of  ^  ^^  ^^^  discussion  which  followed 

their  former  employers  or  mtimidat-  ^^  ^^^  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Amer- 

onl  T^'^Sl''-''??^  ^I'^'^'^VJo  ^^'it'"^ '  ican  Bar  Association  were  interesting 
203  Fed.  454,  March  8,  1913).  The  ^^^  instructive.  It  seemed  to  be  thi 
last-named  mjunction  would  have  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  rules 
been  justified,  even  under  the  progres-  governing  injunctions  in  disputes  be- 
sive  statute  of  Montana,  which  de- ■  f^^^^  llbor  unions  and  emplovers 
Clares  that  "an  injunction  cannot  be  ^^^uld  be  the  same  as  those  govern- 
granted  m  labor  disputes  under  any  ^  ^j  ^ther  cases.  Accordingly  the 
other  or  different  circumstances  or^^^^^^^^^  directed  the  Committee 
conditions,    than    if    the    controversy   ^^  ^y   legislation    exempting 

were  of  another  or  different  charac-  partierto  a  labor  dispute  from  thI 
ter     (L..  1913,  Lh.  28).  liabilitv    to    injunctive    process    that 

Current  decisions  reiterate  the  doc-  ^ests  upon  other  litigants,  and  also 
tnne  that  an  injunction  cannot  bs  ^^  oppose  legislation  prohibiting  the 
invoked  to  decide  an  academic  ques-  ^^^  of  injunctions  bv  Federal 
tion,  but  may  be  brought  only  by  i  ^^^^  against  state  officials  who  are 
one  who  shows  that  his  personal ,  attempting  to  enforce  state  laws 
or  property  rights  demand  protection  ^j^^j^^  ^^e  assailed  as  unconstitu- 
by  means  of  this  extraordinary  writ  ^  ^-^^^^^  ^^^der  the  equitv  rule  quoted 
(Bellartst;  Cleeton  132Pac.961,Ore  ,^1^^^^  notice  must  be  given  of  appli- 
^lay  2i  1913).  Also  that  it  cannot  ^^^jon  for  such  injunction,  and  it  is 
be  invoked  to  restrain  another  in  the  proposed  that  this  notice  shall  be 
exercise  of  political  rights  unless  ^^.^^  ^o  the  at tornev -general  of  the 
clearly  permitted  by  statute  (People  g^^te  whose  legislation  is  attacked, 
r.  McWeeney,  259  El.  161,  102  N.  E.|  joint  Stock  Companies.— Although 
233,  June  18,  1913).    While  a  criminal :  these  associations  are  partnerships  as 


prosecution  will  not  be  enjoined,  mu 
nicipal  authorities  may  be  prohibited 
from  attempting  to  enforce  by  crim 


distinguished  from  corporations,  they 
have  long  enjoyed  a  semi -corpora  t? 
standing.    It    is    entirely    competent. 


inal  prosecutions  a  void  ordinance ;  therefore,  for  Congress  to  treat  them 
when  such  prosecutions  will  destroy  j  as  legal  entities  for  the  purpose  of 
or  impair  property  rights   (Board  of  |  bringing  them  imder  the  Act  **to  reg- 
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ulate  commerce"  (24  Stat.  379,  Ch. 
104  L.  1887),  and  subjecting  them 
as  artificial  persons  to  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  a  violation  of  such  Act.  This 
Congress  has  done  by  that  Act  as 
amended  in  1903  (32  Stat.  847),  1906 
(34  Stat.  584),  and  1910  (36  Stat. 
539).  (United  States  v.  Adams  Ex- 
press Co.,  229  U.  S.  381,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
878,  June   9,    1913.) 

Libel  and  Slander.  —  A  newspaper 
publication  falsely  purporting  to  be 
written  by  plaintiff,  which  describes 
an  absurd  and  improbable  venture  of 
the  writer,  is  an  actionable  libel  upon 
him,  as  calculated  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  (D'Almonte  v, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Co.,  154  App.  Div.  453, 
139  N.  Y.  Supp.  200,  affirmed  208 
N    Y.  596,  April  29,  1913). 

In  case  of  slander  which  is  action- 
able per  sc,  damages  may  be  given 
for  mental  anguish  and  consequent 
sickness  caused  by  the  slanderous 
language.  If  a  wife  is  the  victim  of 
such  defamation  and  the  husband  is 
deprived  of  her  society  and  services 
by  reason  of  her  mental  and  physical 
suffering,  he  may  recover  damages 
therefor.  (Garrison  v,  Sim  Printing 
&  Pub.  Asso.,  207  N.  Y.  1,  100  N.  E. 
430,  April  17,  1913.)  That  part  of 
the  opinion  which  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain the  earlier  New  York  cases  hold- 
ing that  damages  are  not  recoverable 
for  mental  distress  and  physical  pain 
due  to  slanderous  statements  not 
actionable  per  se  is  not'  very  convinc- 
ing, but  it  probably  indicates  present 
judicial  dissatisfaction  with  the  ear- 
lier decisions. 

The  disposition  of  courts  to  sustain 
the  right  to  publish  true  accoimts  of 
proceedings  in  which  the  public  have 
a  legitimate  interest  is  shown  by 
Parsons  v.  Age-Herald  Co.  (61  So. 
345,  Ala.,  Feb.  6,  1913),  holding  that 
a  newspaper  is  not  answerable  in 
damages  for  libelous  statements 
printed  by  it  in  reporting  the  action 
of  a  grand  jury. 

Defamatory  statements  will  be 
privileged  conditionally  if  made  in 
good  faith  in  reference  to  a  matter 
in  which  the  person  making  it  is  im- 
mediately interested,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  his  interest  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  true  and  without 
any  sinister  motive  (Christopher  17. 
Akin,  214  Mass.  332,   101  N.  E.  971, 


May    19,    1913).     Privileged   defama- 
tion should  be  distinguished  from  fair 
comment  on  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice  (Walsh  r.  Pulitzer  Pub.  Co.,  157 
S.   W.   326,    Mo.,    May    20,    1913,    a 
case   in   which   plaintiff's   fitness   for 
office  was  scathingly  criticised  with- 
out actionable   liability) ;   or  on  the 
I  condition  of  plaintiff^s  packing  house 
I  and   its   methods   of   doing  business, 
;  where    these    are   matters    of    public 
interest   (Schwarz  Bros.  Co.  v.  Even- 
ing  News  Pub.  Co.,  87  At.  148,  N.  J., 
June  9,  1913). 

I  The  publication  of  a  full,  fair,  and 
accurate  account  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings will  not  subject  the  pubhsher  to 
an  action  for  libel,  though  it  includes 
a  deliberately  false  statement  by 
counsel  which  is  defamatory  of  a 
party  to  the  proceeding.  It  ia  for  the 
best  interests  of  society  that  judicial 
proceedings  be  open  to  the  public 
and  as  the  great  majority  of  people 
cannot  attend  the  sittings  of  court, 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  news- 
papers should  be  allowed  to  publish 
accounts  of  proceedings.  The  only 
limitation  upon  such  publication  ia 
that  they  shall  be  full,  fair,  and  im- 
partial. (Lee  V.  Brooklyn  Union  Pub. 
Co.,  209  N.  Y.  102,  .  .  .  N.  E.  .  .  .,  50 
N,  Y.  Law  Journal,  495,  Oct.  21,  1913, 
affirming  151  App.  Div.  924.)  While 
this  decision  is  based  on  Sec.  1907  of 
the  (Dode  of  Civil  Procedure,  that  sec- 
tion is  treated  as  declaratory  of  the 
common  law. 

Negotiable  Instruments. — An  im- 
portant question  in  the  law  of  negoti- 
able paper  has  been  decided  recently 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
it  is  this:  Can  the  drawer  of  a  draft, 
who  has  paid  the  same  to  a  bona  fide 
holder  for  value,  relying  in  part  up- 
on purported  bills  of  lading  attached 
by  the  drawer  to  the  draft  but  not 
mentioned  therein,  on  discovering  that 
the  bills  of  lading  are  forgeries,  re- 
cover back  the  moneys  so  paid  from 
the  payee  or  indorsee,  who  has  neither 
guaranteed  the  genuineness  of  said 
instruments  nor  been  aware  of  their 
fraudulent  character?  The  question 
was  answered  in  the  negative. 
(Springs  v.  Hanover  Nat.  Bank,  209 
N.  Y.  224,  102  N.  E.,  50  N.  Y.  Law 
Journal,  475,  Oct.  21,  1913.) 

The  rule  in  the  Uniform  Negoti- 
able Instruments  Act  that  a  bill  or 
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Qote  is  not  rendered  non-negotiable 
by  a  provision  that  if  it  is  not  paid 
at  maturity  the  maker  agrees  to  pay 
the  costs  of  collection  or  an  attorney's 
fee,  has  changed  the  law  of  Missouri 
on  this  point  but  it  has  not  changed 
the  legal  rule  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  a  provision  (Mechanics*  Ameri- 
can Nat.  Bank  v,  Coleman,  204  Fed. 
24,  Feb.  10,  1913).  Upon  this  point, 
the  decision  is  in  accordance  with  the 
view  expressed  by  the  draftsman  of 
the  Act.  He  has  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  statute  was  not  to  vali- 
date such  a  provision  but  only  to 
prevent  its  affecting  the  negotiability 
of  the  instrument.  Whether  such  a 
provision  is  valid  or  not,  according 
to  the  decision  above  cited,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  general  law  upon  which  the 
Federal  courts  are  not  bound  to  fol- 
low state  decisions.  A  similar  pro- 
vision was  held  valid  in  R.  S.  Oglesby 
Co.  V.  Bank  of  New  York  (77  S.  E. 
468,  Va.,  March  13,  1913),  the  court 
treating  the  note  as  a  New  York  con- 
tract, enforceable  under  the  law  of 
that  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
public  policy  of  Virginia. 

An  indorsement  to  A  or  B  in  the 
alternative  does  not  render  the  instru- 
ment non-negotiable,  and  either  A  or 
B  may  further  negotiate  the  instru- 
ment (Page  V.  Ford,  64  Ore.,  131 
Pac.  1013,  April  29,  1913,  applying 
the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Act). 

Under  the  Wisconsin  version  of  the 
Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act, 
even  a  holder  in  due  course  of  negoti- 
able paper  cannot  enforce  it  against 
a  maker  who  signed  it  when  so  drunk 
as  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
(Green  v.  Gunsten,  153  Wis.  413,  142 
N.  W.  261,  May  31,  1913).  A  like 
ruling  has  been  made  in  New  York 
against  a  holder  in  due  course,  of  a 
negotiable  note  void  for  usury  (Cm- 
sins  V.  Siegman,  142  N.  Y.  Supp.,  Sup. 
Ct.  Special  Term,  June,  1913). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts has  found  it  necessary  to  reiter- 
ate the  doctrine  that  the  true  rela- 
tion of  parties  to  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment may  be  shown  by  oral  evidence 
in  actions  between  them  to  determine 
their  respective  obligations.  Accord- 
ingly, when  an  agreement  is  shown 
between  indorsers  fixing  their  respec- 
tive liabilities,  their  rights,  one  against 


the  other,  depend  upon  that  agree- 
ment and  not  on  the  order  in  which 
their  signatures  appear.  (Shea  i;. 
Vahey,  216  Mass.  80,  102  N.  E.  119, 
May  24,  1913.) 

Partnership  as  an  Entity. — The  Su- 
preme Court  declines  to  commit  itself 
on  this  vexed  question,  but  unhesitat- 
ingly declares  that  partnership  debts 
are  debts  of  the  members  of  the  firm, 
and  that  the  individual  liability  of 
the  members  is  not  collateral  like 
that  of  a  surety,  but  primary  and  di- 
rect. It  therefore  sustained  an  order, 
directing  the  separate  estate  of  a 
member  of  a  firm  which  had  been  ad- 
judged a  bankrupt,  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  trustee  for  administration,  though 
his  partner  had  not  been  adjudged  a 
banla-upt  (Francis  v,  McNeal,  228  U. 
S.  696,  33  Sup.  Ct.  701,  May  26, 
1913).  This  practice  was  followed  in 
a  recent  District  Court  case,  though 
the  foregoing  decision  was  not  cited. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  non -bank- 
rupt partner  can  prevent  his  individ- 
ual estate  from  oeing  administered 
in  the  bankruptcy  proceeding  of  the 
firm  is  by  paying  off  the  firm  debts. 
{In  re  Samuels  &  Lesser,  ex  parte 
Quinn,  207  Fed.  196,  July  12,  1913.) 

Patentees'  Rights. — It  is  now  set- 
tled that  a  patentee  cannot  by  notice 
attached  to  the  patented  article  limit 
the  price  at  which  a  sale  thereof  may 
be  made  by  one  who  has  acquired 
an  absolute  title  thereto  (Bauer  i;. 
O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
616,  May  26,  1913).  A  retailer,  who 
sold  Sanatogen  for  less  than  $1.00  a 
bottle  in  violation  of  the  patentee's 
notice  affixed  to  the  bottle  was  held 
not  to  have  infringed  the  patent.  The 
case  was  distinguished  from  Henry  v. 
Dick  Co.  (224  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  a. 
364,  March  11,  1912)  on  the  ground 
that  the  Dick  Company  transferred 
only  a  qualified  title  to  the  patented 
mimeograph  machine,  giving  a  right 
to  use  the  machine  only  with  certain 
specified  supplies  {A.  T.  B.,  1912,  pp. 
241,  622). 

Quasi-Negotiability  of  Stock  Certifi- 
cates.— This  is  brought  out  very  clear- 
ly in  Nat.  Safe  Dep.  Co.  t?.  Hibbs  (229 
U.  S.  391,  33  Sup.  Ct.  818,  June  10, 
1913),  holding  that  a  trusted  agent 
of  a  bank  who  obtains  possession  with 
the  consent  of  the  bank  of  stock  cer- 
tificates,  assigned   in   blank   by   the 
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owner  can  give  a  perfect  title  thereto 
to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  him, 
though  his  conduct  in  thus  disposing 
of  them  is  criminal.  The  Uniform 
Stock  Certificate  Act  goes  even  fur- 
ther and  makes  certificates  fully  nego- 
tiable (see  N.  Y.  L.  1013,  Chap.  600, 
Sec.  166). 

"Res  Ipsa  Loquitur." — The  eviden- 
tial value  of  a  state  of  facts  properly 
characterized  by  this  phrase  is  care- 
fully considered  in  Sweeny  v,  Erving 
(228  U.  S.  233.  33  Sup.  Ct.  416,  April 
7,  1913,  affirming  35  App.  D.  C.  67). 
Such  a  state  of  facts  shown  by  the 
plaintifiT  warrants  the  inference  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant, but  does  not  compel  such  an  in- 
ference. It  may  call  for  explanation 
or  rebuttal  but  does  not  shift  the  bur- 
den of  proof  from  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant.  Accordingly,  the  fact  that 
an  X-ray  bums  the  plaintiff  does  not 
require  the  X-ray  operator  to  give 
affirmative  proof  of  his  freedom  from 
negligence. 

Trade  Marks  and  Unfair  Competi- 
tion.— Literary  property  in  a  book 
cannot  be  protected  by  a  trade  mark. 
In  order  to  sustain  an  infringement 
of  a  trade  mark,  the  owner  must 
have  applied  and  affixed  it  to  goods. 
Hence,  the  publisher  of  detective 
stories  under  the  so-called  trade  name 
of  **Nick  Carter"  acquires  no  rights 
under  the  trade-mark  statute  by  reg- 
istering these  words  as  a  trade  mark. 
(Atlas  Mfg.  Co.  V,  Street  &  Smith, 
204  Fed.  308,  March  26,  1913.)  Nor 
can  a  person  acquire  property  in  a 


trade  mark  by  its  registration  in  con- 
nection with  goods,  if  it  has  been 
used  by  another  so  as  to  be  identified 
with  that  other's  products.  Such  reg- 
istration of  an  imitated  trade  mark  is 
at  once  a  fraud  upon  the  original 
user  of  it  and  of  the  public,  and  can- 
not be  the  foundation  of  a  property 
right  in  the  imitator.  (Ubeda  t\  Zial- 
cita,  226  U.  S.  452,  33  Sup.  Ct.  165, 
Jan.  6,  1913.) 

When  a  person  has  acquired  a  prop- 
erty right  in  a  trade  mark,  its  in- 
fringement is  in  the  nature  of  a  tres- 
pass to  property,  and  the  intent  or 
motive  of  the  ii^ringer  is  immaterial 
(W.  A.  Gaines  &  Co.  v,  Turner-Looker 
Co.,  204  Fed.  553,  May  8,  1913).  The 
trade  mark  in  this  case  was  a  whiskey 
label  bearing  the  word  ^'Hermitage" 
in  a  peculiar  script. 

If,  however,  the  trade  name  is  ter- 
ritorial or  geographical  or  descriptive, 
such  as  "Boston  Wafers,'*  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  monopoly  by  the  first 
user.  It  can  with  equal  truth  and 
equal  right  be  employed  bv  others 
in  connection  with  their  goods.  Such 
others,  it  is  true,  must  so  use  it  as 
not  to  induce  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  goods  which  they  offer  are 
the  goods  of  first  user.  To  put  their 
goods  upon  the  market,  under  this 
trade  name  in  such  circumstances  as 
to  induce  purchasers  to  believe  they 
are  buying  the  original  user's  ^oods, 
is  unfair  competition,  and  constitutes 
an  actionable  tort.  (C.  A.  Briggs  Co. 
V.  Nat.  Wafer  Co.,  215  Mass.  100, 
102  N.  E.  87,  May  24,  1913.) 


LEGAL    FBOCEDTTBE 


The  bar  and  the  bench  are  agreed 
that  the  public  demand  for  reforms  in 
judicial  procedure  ought  to  be  heeded, 
and  so  far  as  possible  satisfied.  In 
nearly  every  state  the  legal  profession 
is  making  a  determined  attempt  to 
secure  a  simplification  of  procedure, 
to  minimize  technicalities,  and  to  se- 
cure the  earliest  possible  termination 
of  litigated  controversies.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Statutory  Consolida- 
tion of  New  York,  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  for  1913,  is  a 
most  instructive  and  encouraging  doc- 
ument upon  this  topic.  It  contains 
a  plan   for  the  simplification  of  the 


civil  practice  in  the  courts  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  a  full  account  of 
practice  provisions  in  other  states  and 
in  England.  The  Board  was  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  of  1913  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  Practice  Act,  rules 
of  court,  and  short  forms,. as  recom- 
mended in  this  report. 

The  subject  was  dealt  with  from 
different  angles  at  the  Montreal  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Various  papers  were  read,  reports 
made,  and  discussions  had  which  were 
also  instructive  and  encouraging.  The 
Committee  on  Uniform  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure reported  a  bill  which  it  had 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
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the  Association  passed  in  1912  and 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Supreme  Court  to  prescribe  forms 
and  rules,  and  generally  to  regulate 
pleading,  procedure  and  practice  on  the 
common-law  side  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  stated  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Annual  Address  for  1913  that  laws 
had    been   passed    for   the  simplifica- 
tion of  practice  in  Colorado,  Indiana,  ' 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York,  ■. 
North    Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  ■ 
Oregon;   and  that   in  Minnesota  the 
law  has  been  changed  so  that  a  verdict 
in  civil  cases  may  be  rendered  on  a  \ 
five-sixths  vote  of  the  jury  after  12 
hours'  deliberation,  and  in  Ohio  on  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

Reported  cases  show  that  the  trial 
courts  find  great  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing existing  rules  of  evidence  and  that 
multitudes  of  cases  are  reversed  by 
appellate  courts  because  of  errors  in 


the  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence. 
However,  it  is  gratifying  to  discover 
from  an  examination  of  the  digests 
that  appellate  tribunals  grant  fewer 
new  trials  for  errors  in  this  respect 
than  formerly.  If  they  are  satisfied 
that  such  errors  did  not  affect  or 
should  not  have  affected  the  verdict, 
they  rarely  grant  a  new  trial  therefor. 
Dissatisfaction  with  existing  mles 
of  evidence  has  led  legislatures  ex- 
pressly to  discard  them  in  many  of 
the  controversies  arising  under  Work- 
men's Compensation  AcU.  It  has  also 
induced  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
law  of  evidence,  F.  H.  Wigmore,  to  try 
the  experiment  of  supplanting,  or  at 
least  supplementing  them,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Judicial 
Proof.  Tie  thinks  it  is  necessary  for 
lawj'ers  to  acquire  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  what 
may  be  called  actual  proof,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  artificial  proof  now 
admissible  under  procedural  rules. 


crucehal  -law 

William  £.  Mikell 

Legislative  Tendencies. — The  more  M  272)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
serious  crimes  have  bec^n  so  long  pro-  .  adulterate  or  misbrand  drugs;  Nevada. 
vided  against  by  statute,  and  the  ele-  |  ( 509 ; ,  to  manufacture  or  deal  in  such 

ments  constituting  them  have  so  long  drugs    or    liquors.      Colorado    (205), 

ago   l>een    worked   out,   that   we   find  California  (695),  Iowa  (311),  Indiana 

little  current  legislation,  and  few  im-  (581«     306),    Idaho     (163),    Kansas 

portant   decisions    relating    to    them.  (283),   Delaware    (459),   Connecticut 

The  significant  feature  of  present-day  (1890),   and   Maine    (300),   regulate 

legislation    is   the   tendency  to  bring  the  sale  or  gifts  of  p^^isonous  or  stupe- 

within  the  domain  of  the  criminal  law  fying  drugs. 

so-callefl  iyfycla]  legislation.    The  great  Idaho     (301)    makes    it    a    misde- 

mass    of    current    legislation    in    the  meanor  to  sell  int^jxicating  liquors  to 

criminal  field  is,  therefore,  the  creat-  drunkards,  and  Indiana    (29)    makes 

ing  of  new  misdemeanors   consisting  jt  a  misdemeanor  to  drink  liquor  on 

in  the  breach  of  laws  passed  to  con-  trains.     Idaho    (122)    has  enacted   a 

serve  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  stringent  law  against  physicians  pre- 

of  the  community.  scribing  liquor,  and  provides  for  for- 

Protection  of  Health  and  Safety.—  f^jtui-p  of  license  and    imprisonment 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  health  and  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^  tl,ree  vears  for  viola- 
safetv    have   l>een    enacted   in   almost 
every  state.     Iowa   (314)  makes  it  a 
crime    to    mil 


tion.     North   Dakota    (83)    prohibits 

Iowa   (314)  makes  it  a    ^j,  g^,,.^  ^j  cigarettes  and  provides  a 

sbrand    fo^MJI:    Nebraska        .^^^    penaltV.      Minnesota     (870), 

lichigan    /2i9;.   to   mis-    V«Hiana   riua.*  and  Idaho  (5\Q)  Dun- 


(273)    and  Mich  . 

brand,  to  adulterate,  or  to  manufac 

ture  or   deal   'n   adult'^rate*!   or   mis- 


Indiana  (643),  and  Idaho  (519)  pun- 
ishes such  sale  to  minors,  and  the  use 


branded  food,;   Mi„„..,U    («07,     to    "'^^^7       "^uTr^  re^stration 

adulterate  milk  or  cream;   Nebraska      ^    f,       ,        V «       -    -«^  i«^;««.« 

of  all  sales  of  firearms,  and   Indiana 

"TZi  7  *v  #      ♦     *u    ■  M7)   punishes  bv  a  fine  of  $1,000  the 

»  Fibres  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  :      ,       5  ,      ,,       *    .^^ „  ♦,    ,i«,«ir«^^. 

I.age  of  the  session  Uws  of  19i:;.  ^al**  ^f  deadly  weapon*  to  drunkards. 
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Idaho  (663)  prohibits  sale  of  explo- 1  (525),  and  Iowa  (209),  providing  for 
sives  to  minors,  Illinois  (257)  makes  assoxualization.  The  California  law 
a  misdemeanor  a  sale  of  toy  pistols  '  provides  only  for  the  aasexualization 


so  constructed  as  to  shoot  blank  car- 
tridges, and  Iowa  (307)  makes  it  fel- 
ony for  persons  under  14  years  of  age 
to  carry  firearms,  or  for  any  person 
to    carry    such    without   permit.      In 


of  persons'  who  have  been  twice  im- 
prisoned for  a  sexual  crime.  The  Kan- 
sas law  applies  to  habitual  criminals, 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  insane.  The 
Iowa   law   includes   in   its   provisions 


Kansas    (404)    and   Illinois    (426)    it  ,  criminals,  rapists,  idiots,  feeble-mind- 


is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  miner  to  have 
more  than  25  lbs.  of  high  explosive  in 
a  coal  mine.  It  is  a  crime  in  Iowa 
(194)  and  Illinois  (506)  to  neglect 
to  equip  locomotives  with  head  lights; 
in  Montana  ( 240 )  for  teachers  to  neg- 
lect to  have  fire  drills  in  schools;  in 
Indiana  (598)  to  speed  motor  boats; 
in  Kansas  (434)  to  tamper  with  sig- 
nal lights.  Failure  of  a  flagman  to 
Protect  a  train  is  a  misdemeanor  in 
Kansas  (432).  It  is  likewise  a  mis- 
demeanor in  Kansas  ( 106)  for  persons 
under  14  years,  or  an  intoxicated  per- 
son, to  run  an  automobile.  Iowa 
(129)  places  in  the  same  class  a  fail- 
ure to  observe  the  "law  of  the  road." 
Gasoline  receptacles  must  be  painted 
red  in  Illinois  (355). 

Protection  of  Morals. — ^White-slave 
laws  have  been  passed  in  Maine  (96), 
Nevada  (356),  Kansas  (270),  and 
Arkansas  (410^.  Maine  (61)  has  en- 
acted a  stringent  law  against  indecent 
liberties.  Kansas  (271)  makes  it  a 
felony  to  keep  a  bawdy  house,  and  a 
misdemeanor  to  solicit  a  male  to  en- 
ter such  house  (270).  In  Nebraska 
(201)  marriage  and  divorce  according 
to  Indian  customs  are  prohibited ;  and 
in  South  Dakota  (405)  intermarriage 
and  illicit  cohabitation  between  the 
Caucasian  and  Mongolian,  African. 
Corean,  or  Malayan  races  are  punish- 
able with  10  years'  imprisonment.  ■ 

Minnesota  (847)  prohibits  immoral 
dances  in  public  halls,  while  South 
Dakota  (227)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  "do"  or  "to  attempt  to  do  the  hoo- 
chee  koochee.  grizzly  bear,  turkey  trot, 
snake  wrestle,  or  bunny  hug."    Kansas 

(274)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell 
indecent  post  cards.  Gambling  is  pro- 
hibited in  New  Mexico  (33),  and 
book-making  and  pool -selling  in  Idaho 

(327).  Keeping  a  gambling  house  is 
punished  with  three  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Arkansas  (613). 

Sterilization  of  Criminals  and  De- 
fectives.— Important  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  California    (776),  Kansas 


ed,  epileptics,  syphilitics,  moral  and 
sexual  perverts,  and  diseased  and  de- 
generate persons.  This  statute  goes 
further  than  any  previously  enacted. 
It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Parole,  with  the  managing 
officer  and  physician  of  each  public 
institution  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  criminals,  rapists,  idiots,  feeble- 
minded, imbeciles,  lunatics,  drunkards, 
drug  fiends,  epileptics,  syphilitics, 
moral  and  sexual  perverts  and  diseased 
and  degenerate  persons  in  the  state, 
to  examine  annually,  or  oftener,  into 
the  mental  and  physical  condition,  the 
records  and  family  history  of  the  in- 
mates of  such  institutions,  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  it  is  im- 
proper or  inadvisable  to  allow  any 
of  such  inmates  to  procreate,  and  to 
judge  of  such  matters.  If  a  majority 
of  these  officers  decide  that  procrea- 
tion by  any  of  such  inmates  would 
produce  children  with  a  tendency  to 
disease,  deformity,  crime,  insanity, 
feeblemindedness,  idiocy,  imbecility, 
epilepsy,  or  alcoholism,  or  if  the  phys- 
ical or"  mental  condition  of  any  such 
inmate  will  probably  be  materially 
improved  thereby,  or  if  such  inmate 
is  an  epileptic  or  syphilitic,  or  gives 
evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  moral 
or  sexual  pervert,  then  the  physician 
shall  perform  the  operation  of  vasec- 
tomy or  ligation  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  statute  further  makes 
mandatory  such  operation  on  every 
convict  or  inmate  of  such  institution 
who  has  been  twice  convicted  of  sex- 
ual ofl'enses,  including  soliciting,  or 
who  has  been  twice  convicted  of  fel- 
ony. (See  also  XVTII,  Prevention,) 
Protection  of  Business.— Laws  for 
the  protection  of  business  have  been 
enacted  in  several  states.  California 
(437)  and  Delaware  (827)  have  added 
new  sections  to  their  criminal  codes, 
making  a  false  statement  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  credit  a  crime. 
Maine  (62)  makes  such  false  state- 
ments   criminal    if   made   in    writing 
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and  if  they  are  made  respecting  the 
financial  condition  of  the  party  mak- 
ing them  or  a  firm  or  company  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  Indiana  (16) 
makes  oral  false  statements  as  to 
financial  condition  a  crime.  Indiana 
( 626 )  and  Maine  ( 7 )  make  it  a  crime 
to  issue  a  check  or  order  for  money 
when  the  drawer  has  not  sufficient 
funds  or  credit,  and  Delaware  (818) 
to  issue  checks  on  an  overdrawn  ac- 
count. 

Fraudulent  advertising  is  made  a 
crime  in  Iowa  (316),  Connecticut 
(1672),  and  Indiana  (625).  The 
Iowa  statute  makes  illegal  an  adver- 
tisement of  any  sort  regarding  mer- 
chandise which  advertisement  contains 
any  assertion  or  representation  which 
is  untrue  or  deceptive.  The  Indiana 
statute  is  restricted  to  certain  enu- 
merated kinds  of  misrepresentations. 
Florida  (417)  makes  it  criminal  to 
obtain  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
anything  of  value  as  a  credit  or  ad- 
vance under  a  contract  to  perform  la- 
bor, and  failing,  without  just  cause, 
to  perform  such  labor  or  to  pay  for 
the  thing  received  upon  demand. 

Indiana  (263)  creates  the  misde- 
meanor of  selling  or  bartering  dis- 
eased or  defective  horses  or  mules, 
knowing  and  concealing  the  existence 
of  such  defect.  It  is  a  felony  in  the 
same  state  fraudulently  to  remove  or 
conceal,  to  injure,  or  sell  cattle  or 
sheep  held  for  grazing  or  breeding 
purposes  upon  which  there  is  a  chat- 
tel mortgage:  or  for  a  mortgagee,  not 
being  at  the  time  the  owner  ojf  a  debt 
secured  by  mortpape.  to  execute  a  re- 
lease of  such  mortcrage  (600).  The 
use  of  false  weights  and  measures 
(284)  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  fertil- 
izers (220)  has  hocn  made  criminal  in 
Iowa.  Fraudulent  statements  made 
in  salos  in  bulk  are  made  penal  in 
Illinois  (2.50).  as  are  likewise  sales 
on  marjrin   (2.56) . 

Laws  Affecting  Prisoners.  —  Laws 
dealing  with  persons  convicted  of 
crime  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant. S'outh  Dakota  (485)  and 
Montana  (21)  have  enacted  parole 
and  probation  laws,  and  Kansas  (264) 
has  added  to  the  number  of  crimes 
for  which  parole  is  allowed.  The  Mon- 
tana statute  gives  judges  power  to 
suspend  sentence  (except  in  the  more 
serious   felonies)    for   a    first   offens**. 


South  Dakota  provides  for  parole  by 
the  Grovemor  in  cases  of  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  in  the  case  where  the 
convict  has  served  one-half  his  term, 
but  in  no  case  unless  suitable  employ- 
ment has  been  secured  for  the  convict 
in  some  place  where  he  will  be  free 
from  criminal  influences.  Maine  has 
passed  an  indeterminate  sentence  law 
( 54 ) .  It  provides  that  the  judge  shall 
not  fix  a  definite  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  sentencing  a  prisoner,  but 
may  fix  a  minimum  term  not  less  than 
'six  months  and  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  maximum  term  fixed  by  statute 
for  the  particular  offense;  and  shall 
recommend  what  in  his  judgment 
would  be  a  proper  maximum  sentence, 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  fixed  by 
law. 

Still  more  significant  of  the  chang- 
ing attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
criminal  are  other  laws  passed  in 
Maine  (128),  South  Dakota  (179), 
California  (919,  1010),  and  Kansas 
(524).  The  Maine  law  provides  that 
on  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner  who  has 
served  his  term  the  sheriff  may  supply 
him  with  money,  clothing,  and  rail- 
road fare,  the  same  to  be  charged  to 
the  state.  South  Dakota  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  the  erec- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  implements  for  the  suitable 
and  healthful  employment  of  convicts. 
California  provides  for  state  assist- 
ance in  securing  employment  for  dis- 
charged convicts.  Kansas  provides  for 
a  daily  wage,  of  not  less  than  10  cents 
and  not  more  than  26  cents,  for  work 
performed  by  convicts  above  their  reg- 
ular daily  task.  The  amount  eamra 
is  to  be  a  fund  to  be  paid  each  month 
to  persons  dependent  on  such  convicts, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  dependent,  then 
to  be  paid  to  the  convict  at  the  end 
of  his  term.  A  new  note  is  struck  by 
California  (1010)  in  the  addition  of 
a  new  section  to  its  criminal  code. 
This  section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  will- 
fully to  communicate  to  another  any 
statement  concerning  any  person  then 
or  theretofore  convicted  of  a  felony, 
and  then  either  on  parole  or  finally 
discharged,  with  the  purpose  and  in- 
tent to  deprive  said  person  so  con- 
victed of  employment  or  to  prevent 
him  from  procuring  the  same,  or  with 
intent  to  extort  from  him  any  money 
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or  property.  CaliforDia  likewise  hu 
the  distinction  of  beine  the  Drst  state 
to  enact  a  law  providing  indemnity 
to  perBODH  erroneously  convicted  of 
crime.  The  statute  limits  the  indem- 
nity to  «5,000.  Arkansas  (1014}  re- 
moves the  disabtlitj'  of  felons  to  tes- 
tify; California  (1011)  regulates  the 
sale  of  prison-tDBde  goods;  and  Iowa 
(34)  provides  for  the  keeping  of  crim- 
inal statistics.  Indiana  (844)  joins 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  states 
that  have  substituted  electrocution  for 
hanging.      ISee  XVIH,  Correction.) 

Unlawfol  POBMuion  of  Property.— 
Indiana  ID42),  Iowa  (310),  and  Mis- 
'  Bouri  (416),  have  mikde  a  crime  of 
what  heretofore  has  been  only  a  civil 
nrong;  Iowa  and  Missouri  make  it 
criminal  to  be  unlawfully  in  posses- 
sion of  an  automobile  t>elonging  to 
another  without  that  other's  consent; 
Indiana  extends  the  same  principle  to 
the  use  of  any  vehicles.  Delaware 
(825)  extends  it  to  dogs  and  makes 
such  unlawful  possession  larceny. 

The  Insanity  Defense. — It  U  gener- 
ally admitted  that  our  law  dealing 
with  insanity  as  a  defense  for  crime 
is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  An 
important  statute  has  been  passed  by 
Indiana  (774)  in  an  attempt  to  im'- 
prove  the  procedure  in  this  class  of 
cases.  The  statute  provides  that  in- 
sanity mu9t  be  specially  pleaded  in 
writing;  that  if  the  defendant  is 
found  not  guilty  in  the  trial,  the  ver- 
dict shall  state  whether  he  did  the 
act  charged,  and  it  so  whether  he  was 
sane  or  insane  at  the  time;  if  be  is 
found  not  guilty  because  of  insanity 
and  is  still  insane,  he  must  be  com- 
mitted to  an  asylum  for  the  criminal 
Insane;  if  he  is  sane,  but  a  recurrence 
of  the  attack  of  insanity  is  highly 
probable,  the  same  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  him.  He  may  file  a  petition 
after  six  months  to  be  discharged;  if 
this  is  not  granted,  no  further  peti- 
tion can  be  made  within  two  years. 

Extradition  of  Witnesaes,— A  rery 
important  departure  from  existing 
law,  and  one  which,  it  constitutional 
and  followed  by  other  states,  will  have 
a  mo9t  wholesome  effect  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law,  is  em- 
bodied in  rhapter  315  of  the  laws  of 
Iowa  for  1B13.    This  law  provides: 

When  a  petition  Is  flled  In  the  office  ol 
a  clerk  o(  the  district  court  upon  tbe  re- 


a  praseeatlng:  attoraer 


Id  another  state.  wbTcb,  by  Its  laws,  ha* 
beretotore  or  may  bereafter  make  pn>- 
vlnEoD  (or  comoiaiidlng  persona  witbln  Its 
borders  to  attend  and  teatK;  In  a  crioUnal 
action  In  tbts  stale,  setting  fortb  tbat 
therg  Is  a  criminal  action  pending  Id  tbe 
courts  or  Bucb  stale  wherein  a  person  re- 
Biding  OF  being  within  the  coant;  wherein 
said  court  Is  held  1b  a  material  wltnesB  for 
the  state  In  ancb  action,  to  which  tbere 
■    --■-  ■    ■  -        tided  copy  of  the  Indict- 


ment therein,  a  Judge  of  aa 
iBBue   an   order  fliing   s   til 


aald  c< 


shall 


a  or  c 


itioD,  an<I  thereanoD  the  clerk  sball 
prepare  a  notice  requiring  the  aald  wit- 
ness to  appear  before  (be  said  Judtce  at 
tbp  time  and  place  iipcclHcd  In  said  order 
ID  make  defense  thereto  and  Hball  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  sherlll  of  said 
county  for  eervlce  npon  said  person. 

All  costs  of  aald  proceeding,  which 
aha]]  be  estimated  by  [he  clerk,  ahall  be 
paid  to  the  clerk  at  the  time  said  peti- 
tion Is  flled. 

if  It  shall  he  shown  upon  said  hearina 
that  tbe  said  person  la  a  material  and 
necessary  wllnem  tor  tbe  proaecntion  In 
said  cBse,  tbe  court  shall  enter  an  oi4er 
comEnsndlntc  such  person  to  appear  and 


.Plllfv     I 
which  B1I 


Bald   I 


mlnal  a 


.  .  _  armed  time  end  place,  ot  wblcb 
ordpr  the  aald  person  shall  take  notice. 

If  any  person  on  whom  sucb  order  ha* 
been  made,  having  been  tendered  by  tbe 
parly  asking  for  tbe  ordir  ten  cents  (or 
each  mile  traveled  to  and  from  such 
™nrt,  and  tbe  anm  of  Ave  dollars  (or 
each  day  that  his  attendance  Is  re- 
quired. Including  the  time  golnR  and  re- 
luming from  the  place  of  trial,  tbe 
numlH<r  of  daj's  to  be  speclfled  In  sucli 
..J,.    ......   lonablv   neglec"    ' 


punishment  of   disobedience   of   an* 

,-  !==„„.!  r —  .1,^  once  of  the  cleA 

provided,  however, 


order  Issued  from 

of  the  district  col...  ^ ,  _ _, 

thst  tbe  laws  of  tbe  state  In  which  tbe 
trial  Is  to  be  held  give  to  persona  coming 
Into  the  Btsfe,  under  aoch  order,  protec- 
tion   from    tbe    service    of    papers    and 

MiscellaneouB.-'Florida    (290)    and 

Indiana  (956)  have  made  desertion  a 
felony;  these  laws  do  not  apply  to 
the  desertion  by  the  wife  of  the  hus- 
band in  any  event,  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  husband  if  the  wife  has  been 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct.  Florida 
makes  the  sending  of  threatening  let- 
ters punishable  by  10  years'  imprison- 
ment; Delaware  (703)  makes  a  crime 
the  unlawful  destruction  or  altering 
of  a  will;  Iowa  (128)  the  failure  to 
destroy  noxious  weeds;  Maine  (121) 
tbe  trespass  on  improved  lands  with 
intent  to  destroy  crops;  Indiana  (110) 
the  administering  of  poison  to  ani- 
mals; and  Iowa  (311)  the  desecration 
of  the  flag. 
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Legialatign, — Darmg  1913,  in  the  Xationml  Forest  amounted  to  about 
session  of  Congress  lasting  from  Dec  300,000  acres  and  are  sobjeet  to  en- 
2,  1912,  to  Muvh  4,  1913,  there  were  try  in  tracts  of  640  acres  each.  Ap- 
passed  the  usual  number  of  bills  re-  plications  for  these  lands  were  to  be 
lating  to  the  public  lands.  None  of  tiled  during  certain  periods  in  Octo- 
tbem,  howcTer,  was  of  special  im-  ber,  1913,  and  the  names  were  drawn 
portance  in  regard  to  the  general  pol-  on  and  after  Oct.  28,  1913.  There 
icy  relating  to  the  public  lands.  i  were  about  76,000  applicants  for  the 

Sales  of  Indian  Laodt. — ^Two  impor-  opportunity  to  make  about  650  en- 
tant  sales  of  Indian  lands  took  place ,  tries  in  the  restored  military  and 
during  the  year  1913,  namely,  the :  forest  lands,  and  2,000  names  were 
sale  of  lands  in  the  former  Fort  Peck  |  drawn.  The  entries  are  to  be  made  at 
Indian  Reserration,  Montana,  and  of  •  specified  times  after  March  1,  1914. 
lands  in  the  former  Fort  Xiobrara !  Applicants  for  lands  in  the  former 
^lilitary  Reservation  in  Nebraska, ;  Fort  Niobrara  Military  Reservation 
and  an  area  excluded  from  the  Ne- 
braska   National    Forest. 

The  Fort  Peck  lands  cover  an  area 
of  about  i;200..000  acres,  of  which 
nearly  500,000  acres  are  agricultural 


are    required   to    pay    the   appraised 
price  of  the  land,  which  ran  from  $1.25 
to   $7.00   per   acre.     No  charge   was 
made  for  the  land  in  connection  with 
the   entries  in   the   former  Nebraska 
land  and  700,000  acres  grazing  land,  i  National  Forest, 
appraised  at  from  $2.50  to  $7  per  acre.  \     Water-Power  Sites. — ^Under  the  Act 
These   lands   were  opened  under  the  I  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910, 


general  provisions  of  the  homestead 
and  desert-land  laws  with  the  addi- 
tional requirement  of  payment  of  the 
appraised  value.  All  applications 
were  required  to  be  presented  during 
a  certain  time  in  September,  1913, 
and  on  Sept.  23,  12,000  names  were 
drawn  from  among  the  applicants. 
There  are  lands  enough  for  a  little 
more  than  8,000  entries  of  160  acres 
each,  and  there  were  over  40,000  ap- 
plicants. Those  who  were  successful 
m  the  drawings  will  be  permitted  to 
make  their  entries  at  specified  times 
after  April  1,  1914. 

The  lands  in  the  Fort  Niobrara  3^- 
itary  Reservation  comprised  a  total 
of  about  44,000  acres,  in  which  there 
were  94  tracts  subject  to  entry  of 
160  acres  each,  and  46  tracts  sub- 
ject to  entry  of  640  acres  each.  The 
lands   excluded    from    the    Nebraska 


a  number  of  withdrawals  of  public 
lands  were  made  with  the  view  of 
setting  apart  those  lands  which 
would  be  valuable  in  connection  with 
water-power  development.  After  the 
passage  of  that  Act  there  was  some 
effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  would  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  sites  under  proper  re- 
strictions. Congress,  however,  did 
not  pass  any  such  act  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  decided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
existing  laws  and  his  general  super- 
visory authority  over  the  public 
lands,  was  authorized  to  permit  the 
use  of  these  reserved  power  sites 
under  appropriate  conditions.  Ser- 
eral  permits  of  this  kind  have  been 
issued,  one  of  the  most  important 
among  them  being  that  covered  by  a 
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permit  issued  July  29,  1913,  in  favor 
of  the  International  Power  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  whose  plant  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  Clark  Fork  or  Pend  d'Oreille 
River,  Washington. 

This  permit  and  the  accompanying 
agreement  provide  for  the  occupation 
of  these  lands  under  certain  conditions. 
The  company  is  required  after  the 
year  1923  to  pay  the  United  States 
certain  rates  of  compensation  per 
horse  power,  dependent  upon  the 
average  price  for  electric  energy 
charged  to  customers  and  consumers, 
the  charge  per  horse  power  decreasing 
as  the  charge  to  consumers  decreases. 
The  charge  paid  to  the  United  States 
per  horse  power  will  decrease  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  charge  to  con- 
sumers decreases,  thus  offering  a 
strong  inducement  to  the  company  to 
lower  its  prices  to  consumers.  A  maxi- 
mum charge  to  customers  and  con- 
sumers is  provided  for.  The  company 
is  required  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  50,000  horse  power  within 
three  years,  and  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment will  be  112,000  horse  power. 
This  permit  is  revocable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  6f  Agriculture, 
who  jointly  issued  the  permit,  part  of 
the  land  being  public  land  and  part 
being  within  a  national  forest.  The 
rates  charged  under  this  contract  are 
subject  to  revision  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  20  years.  This  agreement 
has  been  published  as  a  Senate  Docu- 
ment, No.  147,  63d  Cong.,  lat  sess. 

Hetch  Hetchy  Grant  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.— ^A  question  which  has  aroused 
much  general  public  discussion  on  sub- 
jects related  to  the  public  lands  is 
the  grant  by  Congress  to  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  use  of  certain  lands  in 
Iletch  Hetchy  Valley,  Cal.,  for  the 
city  water  supply.  The  Act  grants 
necessary  rights  of  way  not  exceed- 
ing 250  ft.  in  width  that  may  be  re- 
quired, in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretarv 
of  Agi'iculture,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  water-supply  sys- 
tem, together  with  power  houses,  pole 
lines,  roads,  trails,  bridges,  etc.,  with- 
in the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  and 
the  Yosemite  National  Park.  Among 
the  works  to  be  constructed  is  a  dam 
at  least  200  ft.  high  for  the  storage 
of  water  on  the  floor  of  Hetch  Hetchv 


Valley.  The  Act  incorporates  certain 
regulations  to  preserve  the  streams 
from  pollution,  prohibiting  the  de- 
positing of  refuse  or  other  contami- 
nating matter  within  300  ft.  of  any 
reservoir  or  stream,  and  other  ap- 
propriate regulations  to  describe  the 
method  in  which  the  lands  shall  be 
occupied  by  residents,  campers  and 
others  using  it  as  a  summer  resort. 
The  Act  provides  for  furnishing  a 
water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes 
to  lands  within  two  irrigation  dis- 
tricts which  must  rely  upon  the 
waters  of  the  streams  affected  for  the 
water  supply  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  The  city  is  permitted 
to  develop  power  by  use  of  the 
waters  under  certain  restrictions  and 
conditions.  The  city  is  required  to 
build  roads  and  trails  through  the 
park,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  to 
be  turned  over  free  of  charge  to  the 
United  States.  These  roads  will  af- 
ford access  to  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant points  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
work.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
purchased  about  3,400  acres  of  land 
within  the  national  park  and  national 
forest,  and  it  agrees  to  turn  over  to 
the  United  States  all  the  land  not 
needed  for  its  operations,  a  tract  con- 
siderably more  than  640  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

This  Act  has  been  the  subject  of 
active  discussion,  many  persons  con- 
tending that  the  lands  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
w^ater  supply,  or  at  least  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  in- 
terference wMth  the  Yosemite  rfational 
Park,  claiming  that  the  use  proposed 
will  constitute  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  scenery 
in  this  portion  of  the  park.  Others 
claim  that  these  works  will  have  lit- 
tle or  no  effect  upon  the  scenic 
beauty  of  these  lands.  Whatever  may 
be  the  individual  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  legislation,  it  may  be 
said  that  Congress  has  not  acted  with- 
out full  information,  as  both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  were  extremely  active  in 
presenting  thoir  views,  to  the  com- 
mittees, to  individual  members  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  public 'as  well. 
In  signing  the  bill  on  Dec.  19,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said: 
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I  have  signed  this  bill  because  it 
seemed  to  serve  the  pressing  public  needs 
of  the  region  concerned  better  than  they 
could  be  served  in  any  other  way,  and 
yet  did  not  impair  the  usefulness  or 
materially  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
the   public  domain. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  not  well  founded  and  that  the 
bill  was,  on  the  whole,  in  the  public 
interest.  (See  also  XXIII,  Civil  En- 
gineering. ) 

Disposition  of  Public  Lands. — The 
total  area  of  public  lands  entered 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1913.  was  15,867,222.45  acres,  a 
decrease  of  about  1,290,000  acres,  as 


compared  with  the  area  entered  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912.  The  total  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  were 
$4,287,540.67.  From  the  sale  of  Indian 
lands  there  was  received  in  addition 
$2,118,469.34.  These  figures  represent 
a  decrease  of  about  $2,550,000,  as  com- 
pared with  receipts  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  area  of  patented  lands 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1913,  was  12,678,076 
acres,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  about  2,542,601  acres.  Of  the 
area  patented  7,320,058  acres  were 
taken  under  the  homestead  law. 


MINERAL   BESOXntCES 


U.   S.    GEOLOGICAL  SXJBVEY 
Geobge  0ns  Smith 

Range  of  Activities. — While  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  L'nited  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  public  lands  con- 
tinue to  embrace  a  constantly  widen- 
ing sphere,  yet  the  work  of  the  survey 
covers  the  whole  country.  General 
and  economic  geologic  investigations 
were  carried  on  during  1913  in  45 
states  and  Alaska;  topographic  map- 
ping was  continued  in  26  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii; stream  gauging  was  carried  on 
in  42  states,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii; 
work  on  underground  waters  in  19 
states;  and  engineering  studies  of 
water  utilization  througliout  the  pub- 
lic domain.  In  addition,  statistical 
inquiries  relating  to  every  mineral 
product,  addressed  to  62,000  produc- 
ers, with  the  accompanying  study  and 
published  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  mineral  reserves 
upon  which  the  mineral  industry  de- 
pends, indicate  that  the  Survey  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  country.  Nearly 
400  field  mon  of  the  regular  staff,  geol- 
ogists, and  topographic  and  hydrau- 
lic engineers,  and  an  even  larger  num- 
ber oif  temporary  assistants,  were  en- 
gaged in  field  work  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  the  vear. 

Growth  of  the  Work. — A  remark- 
able growth  has  characterized  the 
Survey's    work    during    the    last    six 
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years.  In  personnel  the  net  increase 
in  that  period  has  been  37  per  cent., 
in  correspondence  43  per  cent.,  in  dis- 
tribution of  reports  and  maps  23  per 
cent.,  and  in  cash  receipts  from  sales 
of  maps  and  publications  60  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  these  gains  in  every 
particular,  there  has  been  an  actual 
net  loss  in  appropriations  for  sus- 
taining the  work  of  the  Survey.  The 
total  of  the  several  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914  is  $1,517,920, 
and  there  is  no  single  line  of  the  Sur- 
vey's investigations  that  is  not  in 
need  of  additional  financial  support 
to  meet  present  urgent  demands. 

Classification  of  the  Public  Do- 
main.— To  enable  the  intelligent  ad- 
ministration of  the  remaining  unoccu- 
pied half-billion  acres  of  government 
lands  on  a  business-like  basis  with 
constantly  changing  conditions,  such 
as  confront  any  large  business,  the 
Geological  Survey  is  called  on  for 
more  and  more  detailed  and  exact  in- 
formation of  an  economic  character. 
To  supply  this  information  the  land- 
classification  board  of  the  Survey  is 
drawing  more  heavily  and  more  con- 
stantly, not  only  upon  the  results  of 
ths  current  scientific  investigations, 
but  also  upon  the  earlier  published  rec- 
ords and  the  mass  of  unpublished  data 
which  has  been  accumulating  during 
the  last  33  years.  In  this  connection, 
during  the  fiscal  y?ar  1913  more  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  coal  land  were  clas- 
sified, valued  at  nearly  $33,500,000, 
while  nearly  8,000,000  acres  were  clas- 
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lUilroad  CommiHiou,  crestod  by  thi 
SUty-second  Congreu.  The  CommiB 
fion  consisted  of  five  roemben,  uid  th< 
Survey  ((pologiBt  in  charge  of  Alaakai 
work  waa  named  in  the  aUtute  ai 
one  of  the  five.  Alfred  H.  Brooki 
WBB  therefore  designated  by  PreaidenI 
Taft  as  a  member  and  vice-chairmai 
o(  the  Commission.  The  exbaustivt 
report  of  the  Commisgion,  with  a  spe- 
cidc  recommendation  for  railroad  con- 
atniction,  was  tranBraitted  to  Con- 
greHS  in  January,  1913  (aee  alao  VHI 

STATE  GEOLOaiCAL  SVBVEYE 

Fhakk  W.  DeWolf 

Activities  and  Beaonice*.— The   33 

state  geological  surveys  were  especial- 
ly active  during  1913.  collecting  and 
disBcminatinj:  information  intended  to 
promote  the  orderly  development  of 
mineral  resources.  Several  surveTs 
also  had  responaibilitv  in  connection 
with  highways,  8oil».  forpsts.  and  rec- 
lamation of  wet  Isnda.  Itefiidea  hay- 
ing these  utilitarian  functions,  the 
surveys  contributed  notahlv  to  pure 
aeicnce.  A  new  bureau  in  Oregon  waa 
organized  and  provided  with  liberal 
funds.  The  .-^rkansaa  Knrvev  received 
no  appropriation.  Altogether,  the 
state  SiirvevB  expended  approve imatelv 
»4:.S.0n0,  ami  received  the  lictiefits  o'f 
$140,000  additional  expenditure  by 
cooperating   Federal   bursans.      About 
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■   full  ti 


for  the  states,  and  about  50  others, 
bodidcs  tnpogrnpbers  and  soil  experts, 
were  furnish'sl  in  co(i|ieration. 

Topographic  Haps.  —  Topographic 
aurvcj-s  were  cnntinueil  in  H  states 
in  cHlperatinn  with  the  I'.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  fihareil  the  ex- 
pCTise.     More   than    10.000    sq.   miles 


inppi-.l 


^■elv 


f.ir -r.-..I.._     _ 

Economic    Geology.— A  pplieil    geol- 
ogy, nf  iinniediate  Viilu.-  to  llie  statei. 


work    i 


M'ful     in 
the   V 


in    the    following    pnrn- 
graphs. 

Stones  and  Hioerala  for  Building 
Purposes  and  the  Arts.— All  of  the 
sUte  .'^urvi'vs  ninde   inveotl'-ntiunx  of  i 


atone  and  minerala  for  building,  or 
for  use  In  cement,  concrete,  road-bal- 
last,  or  in  tbe  arts.  Mnrblea  and 
slate  of  western  Pennsylvanfa,  and 
crystalline  rocks  of  Alabama,  were 
especially  under  examination.  Re- 
ports on  building  stone  were  in  prepa- 
ration in  Uinnesota,  New  York,  and 
Ohio.  Cement  materials  of  Waahing- 
ton  were  deacribed.  A  study  of  lime- 
atone  and  marl  for  agricultural  uses 
in  aoiitbern  Georgia  waa  in  progress. 
Materials  available  in  Iowa  for  road 
building  and  for  concrete  were  tested. 
The  limestones  of  Michigan  were  also 
investigated. 

Clay  and  sbale  at  coal  mines  were 
tested  in  Illinois.  A  atudy  of  Minne- 
sota brick  and  clay  industries  wa4 
completed.  Investigation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania flre  clays  continued.  Reports  oo 
asbestos,  soaf«tone,  feldspar,  and  mica 
were  in  preparation  in  Greorgia.  A 
monograph  on  Michigan  salt  deposits 
and  industries  was  In  press.  Investi- 
gations nf  glass-sand  in  Missouri  were 
continued.  Reports  on  gypsum  and 
salt  of  Oklaboma  were  published. 
Lithia  lands  of  South  Dakota  were 
examined.  White  rock  phosphate  of 
Tennessee  waa  deacribed  in  a  prelim- 
inary paper,  and  a  general  phosphate 
report  was  in  progress. 

Coal,  Lignite,  and  Peat— Investiga- 
tion of  fuel  re.iources  was  the  moat 
importart  work  in  several  atstes. 
^tudy  of  coal  resources  and  mining 
iracticea  in  Illinois  was  continued  in 
^ofjperation  with  the  fniversitv  of 
Illinois  and  the  T'.  S.  Bureau  of 
klinesj  three  reports  were  issued,  in- 
'lllding  proximnte  analyses  of  350 
nine  samples.  Two  folios  relating  to 
■nnl-niining  regions  werp  also  pub- 
ishml  in  coVlperation  with  the  U.  S. 
IiHilogical  Survey,  and  another  was 
n  press  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
owa  a  series  of  nltimate  analyses  of 
conls  w.i"  completed.  A  rppnri  on 
peat  deposits  of  Ohio  waa  distributed, 
and  one  on  the  Broad-Top  Held  of 
Pennsvlvania  was  in  press.  Work  on 
the  lipiite  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  wnsrontiniied.  Tennessee  coala 
north  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  Cen- 
tral Railrond  were  described  and  Held 
work  was  flnisheit  for  a  report  on  coals 
of  the  state.  Coal  aurveya  were  con- 
tinueil  in  Wnsliington.  and  also  in 
West  Virginia,  where  six   county  re- 
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made  by  state  geologists  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Eight  states  sent 
delegates  to  a  field  conference  in  Mis- 
souri in  October.  The  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  was  represented  by  the  chief 
geologist.  Since  a  great  amount  of 
work  is  being  done  on  the  Mississip- 
pian  formations,  a  committee  of  the 
states  was  appointed  to  direct  the  in- 
terstate work  and  to  coiiperate  with 
the  r.  {>.  Geological  Survey.  It  is 
hoped  tliat  this  movement  will  pre- 
vent conflict  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cati(m. 

Several  states  accomplished  work  of 
broad  value  to  the  science  of  geology. 
In  Illinois  research  on  the  Mississip- 
pian  and  Silurian  systems  was  con- 
tinued; a  paper  on  the  Alexandrian 
series  was  published;  and  two  volumes 
on  Mississippian  brachiopods  were  in 
press.  In  Iowa  the  Devonian  and  Mis- 
sissippian were  under  investigation, 
and  a  report  on  the  Aftonian  mam- 
malian fauna  was  completed.  The 
Maryland  Survey  published  three 
splendid  volumes  devoted  to  the  De- 
vonian. Work  on  the  Mississippian 
and  Devonian  of  Michigan  was  con- 
tinued. The  forma,tions  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  in  Mississippi  were  described. 
The  Pennsylvanian  stratigraphy  of 
northwestern  Missouri  will  be  de- 
scribed in  an  early  report.  In  Ne- 
braska fairly  complete  remains  of  two 
mastodons  of  a  new  species  and  new 
types  of  smaller  animals  were  discov- 
ered. Two  notable  volumes  on  the 
Eurypterida  of  New  York  were  pub- 
lished. In  Ohio  large  monographs 
on  the  Mississippian  and  Devonian, 
and  on  the  Conemaugh  formation  were 
published;  a  study  of  the  Waverly 
formation  was  in  progress.  In  West 
Virginia  a  report  on  living  and  fos- 
sil flora  was  published.  Cooperative 
stratigraphic  investigations  were  con- 
tinned  in  northwestern   Wisconsin. 

Miscellaneoas  Activity  and  Publi- 
cations.— Annual  mineral  statistics 
were  prepared  in  nearly  all  states. 
Bibliographies  of  geological  and  min- 
ing literature  were  issued  in  Colorado. 
Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  Washington. 
A  description  of  the  geologj'  of  Colo- 
rado was  issued  for  use  with  the  state 
map  of  1912.  A  base  map  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  scale  of  1:1.000,000.  and 
a  geological  map  of  Washington  were 
in    preparation.      Physiographic    and 


geographic  studies  were  continued  in 
several  states.  Educational  bulletins 
on  the  northwest  portion  of  Illinois 
and  on  the  upper  Illinois  valley  were 
awaiting  printing.  A  report  on  the 
Missouri  slope  in  western  Iowa  was 
begun.  Studies  of  Lake  Agassiz  and 
of  the  Devil*8  Lake  region  in  North 
Dakota  and  of  the  glaciation  of 
Puget  Sound  in  Washington  were  is- 
sued. Volumes  on  the  geography  and 
industries  of  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
physiography  of  the  state,  were  com- 
pleted. The  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin Surveys  assisted  the  state  tax 
commissi(ms  in  the  valuation  of  min- 
ing properties  and  mineral  lands. 
Bulletins  on  the  weeds  of  Iowa  and 
on  the  flora  of  North  Dakota  were 
published.  New  Jersey  prepared  bul- 
letins on  ichnology  and  on  prehistoric 
Indian  villages  and  camps.  Reports 
on  the  birds  of  North  Carolina  and 
Oklahoma  were  in  progress. 

Surface  and  Underground  Water.— 
In  many  states  a  special  bureau  or 
the  Geological  Survey  collected  infor- 
mation on  surface  and  underground 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial 
uses.  In  Alabama  numerous  analyses 
of  water  were  made.  In  Connecticut 
cooperative  investigation  of  under- 
ground water  was  continued.  A  re- 
port on  the  underground  water  of 
western  Florida  was  issued.  In  Illi- 
nois well  records  were  collected  in  co- 
operation, and  the  decrease  of  artesian 
supply  in  the  Chicago  area  was  in- 
vestigated. Engineering  plans  for  re- 
claiming overflowed  land  along  the 
Embarrass  River  were  issued.  Iowa 
industrial  waters  were  studied  and 
data  were  collected  from  wells  and 
from  stream-gauging  stations.  A  com- 
plete report  on  the  wells  of  Maryland 
was  prepared.  In  Michigan,  water 
wells  were  studied  in  connection  with 
the  work  on  oil  and  gas.  Investiga- 
tions of  underground  waters  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  North  Dakota  were  fin- 
ished. Data  were  collected  from  25 
counties  in  Missouri.  In  Nebraska  150 
alkaline  lakes  and  marshes  were  ex- 
amined, and  60  typical  w^ater  samples 
were  analvzed.  Well  records  in  New 
Jersey  were  collected,  and  a  report  on 
the  stability  of  the  New  Jersey  coast 
was  prepared ;  the  New  Jersey  Survey 
also  directed  a  large  expenditure  for 
the  improvement  of  an  inlet.    A  re- 
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port  on  the  oonditicm  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  was  finished.  (x>- 
operative  drainage  investigations  were 
in  progress  in  North  Carolina.  A 
study  of  artesian  wastes  was  contin- 
ued in  South  Dakota.  Tennessee  is- 
sued a  paper  on  conservation  of  water 
power,  and  sent  a  full  report  to  press. 
A  report  on  the  water  supplies  of 
Wisconsin  was  nearly  completed  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Soil,  Forest,  and  Highway  Inyetti- 
gations. — In  many  states  the  Surveys 
investigated  soils,  forests,  and  hign- 
ways,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  bureaus.  Alabama  continued 
cooperative  soil  surveys,  and  issued  a 
volume  on  economic  botany.  Indiana 
mapped  2,000  sq.  miles  cooperatively. 
In  Michigan  the  Survey  cooperated 
in  studies  of  soil  and  forests.  Thor- 
ough soil  surveys  of  two  counties  in 
Mississippi  were  finished.  New  Jer- 
sey issued  two  county  forest  reports, 
and  North  Carolina  published  a  report 
on  forest  fires.  North  Dakota  com- 
pleted soil  mapping  of  one  half-quad- 


rangle and  reports  for  two  eountiefl. 
Oklahoma  issued  circulars  on  trees 
and  shrubs  and  began  a  comprehensive 
report  on  trees.  A  soil  map  was 
made  of  south-central  South  Dakota. 
A  survey  of  one  county  in  Tennessee 
was  in  progress,  and  papers  were  pub- 
lished on  soil  erosion,  on  state  super- 
vision of  forestry,  and  on  the  yellow 
poplar.  In  Washington  one  county 
was  surveyed.  In  West  Virginia  co- 
operative soil  maps  were  issued  for 
six  counties  and  were  prepared  for 
three  others.  A  volume  on  living  and 
fossil  fiora  was  also  published.  Wis- 
consin continued  cooperative  county 
surveys. 

A  report  on  road  and  concrete  ma- 
terials of  Iowa  was  finished.  In 
Michigan  all  gravel  and  other  suitable 
road  material  has  been  located.  Road 
materials  of  North  Dakota  were  de- 
scribed. In  New  Jersey  materials  for 
state-aid  roads  were  tested.  A  paper 
on  North  Carolina  public  roads  was 
issued  and  road  statistics  were  com- 
piled cooperatively. 


RECLAMATION 

Fred  G.  Harden 


U.  S.  Reclamation  Service. — June 
30,  1012,  marked  the  close  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  operation  under  the  Kec- 
lamation  Act.  The  following  statistics 
are  a  summary  of  the  results  on  all 
the  projects  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice up  to  June  30,  1913: 

Estimated  area  in  projects,  acres . . .  2,983,440 
Area    for  which  works  were  com- 
pleted, acres 1.299.956 

Area  irrigated  (estimated),  acres. .  .      721,410 

Number  of  farms 18.472 

Reservoirs,  capacity,  acre  ft 5,051,210 

Irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  miles  7,901 

Tunnels,  miles 221 

Flumes,  miles 74  J 

Levees,  miles 82 

Pipe  lines,  miles 157 

Roads  built,  miles 097 

Railroads  built,  miles 51 

Telephone  lines,  miles 2,331 

Transmission  lines,  miles 351 

Power  plants 12 

Capacity   of    power   plants,     horse 

power 30,785 

Volume    of    storage    and  diversion 

dams,  cu.  yds 0.523,052 

Material  excavated,  cu.  yds 99,245,7<)8 

Riprap  placed,  cu.  yds 4 19,700 

Paving  placed,  cu.  yds 511,322 

Concrete  placed,  cu.  yds 1,344,908 

Cement  manufactured,  bbls.: 

Portland 338,452 

Sand 95,435 

Cement  used,  bbls 1,633,544 


There  are  sho\ni  in  the  table  over- 
leaf the  net  investment,  the  percent- 
age completed,  the  estimated  area  in- 
cluded, the  area  to  which  water  could 
be  supplied,  the  area  held  by  settlers 
under  water  right  applications  and  ren- 
tal contracts,  and  the  net  collections 
from  the  several  projects,  up  to  that 
date. 

On  :May  28,  1913,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  announced  a  reorganiza- 
tion  of  the   Reclamation   Service   by 
the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan, 
the  commission  to  consist  of  a  chair- 
man, a  chief  engineer,  a  chief  counsel, 
a  commissioner  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and   a  commissioner  of  con- 
tracts  and   finances.      Another   lesser 
change  was  made  in  July  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  supervisor  of  irriga- 
tion,  who   is    to   devote  his    time  to 
'  lof)king  over  the  projects,  investigat- 
ing complaints,  and  advising  the  wa- 
j  ter  users.  A  plan  has  been  worked  out 
j  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
'  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whereby 
each  of  the  fifteen  principal  projects 
will  be  provided  with  an  experienced 
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agriculturist  to  advise  the  settlers, 
assist  them  in  inaugurating  better 
methods,  developing  better  products, 
and  creating  better  markets. 

i\Iore  attention  than  ever  has  been 
given  during  the  year  to  making  the 
terms  of  payment  of  building  charges 
less  burdensome  to  the  settlers  who 
are  actually  residing  on  and  reclaim- 
ing their  lands.  Graduated  payments 
are  now  permitted  on  a  considerable 
number  of  the  projects.  During  1913 
extensions  of  time  for  making  pay- 
ments were  granted  on  some  of  the 
projects  to  water  users  who  had  cul- 
tivated and  improved  a  certain  per- 
■centage  of  their  land.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  also  issued  an  order 
permittin<r  the  payment  of  but  one- 
third  of  the  building  charge  assess- 
ments due  Dec.  1.  1912,  and  delin- 
quent if  not  paid  by  Dec.  1,  ^913, 
provided  one-half  of  the  irrigable  land 
has  been  cultivated  and  there  are  no 
arrears  for  operation  and  maintenance 
on  Doc.  1,  1913.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  assessments  are  to  be 
added  to  the  final  building  assess- 
ments. 

In  1911  the  right  of  the  Service  to 
make  assessments  for  operation  and 
maintenance  was  attacked  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington.  Upon  subsequent  ap- 
peals the  case  went  to  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  ot  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  finally  to  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
May,  1913.  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  revers- 
ing that  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and 
sustained  the  right  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  to  collect  for  maintenance 
and  operation.  (Swigart  ct  al.  v. 
Baker,  229  U.  S.  187.) 

A  formal  agreement  was  entered 
into  during  the  year  witli  the  state  of 
Oregon  for  an  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  projects  in  that  state. 
During  the  investigation  the  lands  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  entrv  bv  the 
Secrotarv  of  the  Interior  and  sulTi- 
cient  water  for  their  irrigation  is  to 
be  withheld  from  appropriation  by 
the  state  engineer.  The  construction 
of  any  project  or  unit  of  a  project 
may  be  turned  over  to  private  capital, 
provided  it  pays  the  cost  of  the  plans 
and  specifications  and  agrees  to  con- 
struct   in    harmony    with    the    plan 


adopted  by  the  state  to  bring  about 
the  highest  beneficial  use  of  its  water. 

Carey  Act  Lands. — ^Up  to  June  30, 
1912,  473,999.51  acres  of  Carey  Act 
lands  had  been  patented  and  applica- 
tions for  patents  were  pending  for 
approximately  200,000  acres.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  these  amounts  340,- 
000  acres  were  irrigated  in  1912,  and 
that  including  the  private  lands  with- 
in Carey  Act  segregations  that  the 
construction  under  that  Act  has  made 
water  available  for  1,200,000  acres, 
50  per  cent,  of  which  was  irrigated  in 
1912  (Senate  Doc.  1097,  62d  Cong., 
3d    sess. ) . 

The  year  1913  was  no  more  favor- 
able than  1912  for  the  construction 
and  settlement  of  Carey  Act  projects. 
The  financial  difficulties  during  the 
summer  of  the  banking  house  financ- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  the  con- 
struction in  Idaho  lead  to  a  general 
retrenchment  in  that  state,  which  re- 
acted on  the  sale  of  irrigation  securi- 
ties of  projects  throughout  the  West. 
A  marked  falling  off  is  beginning  to 
occur  in  both  the  segregations  applied 
for  under  the  Act  and  the  temporary 
withdrawals  under  the  Act  of  March 
15.  1910.  The  table  over-leaf  gives 
the  segregations  and  withdrawals  by 
states  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1912,  as  well  as  the  totals  for  the 
preceding  year. 

This  falling  off  is  accounted  for  by 
the  General  Land  Office  by  the  fact 
that  the  more  easily  and  cheaply 
c<mstructed  projects  have  been  taken 
up  heretofore,  and  by  the  fact  that 
that  Office  now  makes  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  lands,  water  supply, 
etc.,  before  granting  a  segregation, 
rather  than  relying,  as  was  done  at 
first,  upon  the  investigations  made 
by  tiie  states.  Tlie  acreage  for  which 
patents  is  being  aske<l  is  showing  a 
considerable  increase,  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  segre- 
gations the  time  allowed  for  effecting 
the  reelaniatiim  of  the  lands  has  near- 
ly expired.  Difficulty  is  being  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  patents  on  some 
of  the  earlier  segregations  made  when 
the  regulations  were  more  lax,  as  the 
General  Land  Office  is  now,  before 
granting  patents,  making  complete 
investigatitms  regarding  the  perma- 
nency of  the  system  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  water  rights  of  the  companies. 
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CAREY   ACT   LANDS 


State 


Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana.  . .  . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Wyoming . . . 


Total,  year  ending  June 
30.  1912 


Total,  year  ending  June 
30,  1911 


8e0reoation8  under  act  op 
August  18,  1894 


Applied 

for 
(Acres) 


1.5.348.58 
20.843.71 
56.145.17 


80.457.41 
7.500.28 
4.402.24 


184,697.39 


975.528.61 


Segregated 
(Acres) 


15.236.71 
28.188.05 


43.033.64 


11.458.61 


97,917.01 


328.794.67 


Patented 
(Acres) 


74,911.08 
7,356.12 


3.328.52 


85,595.72 


60,539.52 


Withdrawals  under  Act  op 
March  15,  1910     * 


Applied 
lor 
(Acres) 


305.867.17 
47,525.85 


252,830.08 
373,951.62 
429,854.93 


6,444.39 


1,416,474.04 


2.137,975.47 


Withdrawn 
(Acres) 


38,898.17 
35.213.23 


5.118.62 
10.000.00 
48,686.61 
21,065.74 
55,229.25 


214,211.62 


1,077,085.88 


The  provisions  of  the  Carey  Act 
were  accepted  by  the  legislature  of 
Arizona  on  May  30,  1912,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  until  June  1,  1914, 
it  should  apply  only  to  Indian  Reser- 
vations. No  segregations  have  been 
applied  for  in  that  state. 

Irrigation  in  the  Humid  and  Semi- 
Arid  Sections. — The  severe  drought 
during  the  summer  in  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  other  states  of  that  sec- 
tion caused  a  great  interest  to  be 
taken  in  the  possibilities  of  the  stor- 
age of  the  spring  floods  in  natural 
reservoirs  and  of  pumping  for  irriga- 
tion from  the  underground  waters. 
The  investigations  made  in  the  fall 
of  1912  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  reservoir  possi- 
bilities in  western  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa were  published  early  in  1913 
(Senate  Doc.  1021,  62d  Cong.,  3d 
sess.).  The  1913  session  of  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  created  a  state  Board 
of  Irrigation  Survey,  Experiment  and 
Demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting data,  conducting  experiments, 
and  making  demonstrations  to  aid 
irrigation  from  wells  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  This  board  was 
given  $125,000,  to  be  used  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  counties  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  in  sinking  wells  and 
in  installing  and  operating  pumping 
plants  and  irrigation  systems  to  be 
used  for  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  The  counties  of  the 
state  were  also  authorized  to  establish 
demonstration  farms. 

The   interest   in    irrigation   in   the 


section  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
has  steadily  increased.  In  order  to 
determine  the  value  of  supplementary 
irrigation  and  the  methods  beat 
adapted  to  the  humid  section,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the 
year  conducted  experiments  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  acreage  of  rice  grown  increased 
from  722,800  acres  in  1912  to  approx- 
imately 824,000  acres  in  1913,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  increase  being  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas. 

Irrigation  Securities.— There  has 
been  no  improvement  during  the  year 
in  the  market  for  the  bonds  of  either 
Carey  Act  projects  or  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. Several  states  —  California, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Arizona  —  have 
provided  that  irrigation  district  bonds 
shall  be  approved  by  a  board  or  com- 
mission or  recorded  with  some  state 
board  or  official,  and  when  so  approved 
or  recorded  shall  be  legal  investment 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following:  trust 
funds,  insurnnco  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  banks,  trust 
companies,  or  state  school  funds.  The 
legislature  of  Idaho  provided  for  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  inves- 
tigate what  changes  are  necessary  in 
the  laws  of  that  state  to  give  the  best 
credit  and  standing  to  irrigation 
bonds  and  to  ascertain  whether  a  new 
form  of  contract  can  be  devised  that 
will  make  irrigation  bonds  more  se- 
cure and  valuable  and  yet  protect  the 
interest  of  the  settlers. 
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Interstate  Waters. — T^fo  suits  have 
been  filed  in  the  Federal  courts  to 
determine  the  right  to  use  the  water 
from  interstate  streams.  The  case 
of  Wyoming  v,  the  Laramie-Poudre 
Irrigation  Co.  and  the  Greeley-Poudre 
Irrigation  District,  filed  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  involves  the  diversion  of 
about  100,000  acre- ft.  per  annum  from 
the  Laramie  River  to  be  lised  outside 
the  watershed  of  the  river  in  Colo- 
rado. The  case  of  the  U.  S.  Irrigating 
Co.  V,  Colorado  and  a  number  of  Colo- 
rado companies  taking  water  from  the 
Arkansas  River  was  filed  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  for  Colorado  and  in- 
volves the  question  of  whether  350 
sec.-ft.  of  water  must  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  state  line  for  use  some  dis- 
tance below  the  line  in  Kansas,  the 
contention  of  the  parties  being  similar 
to  those  in  the  Kansas-Colorado  case 
(206  U.  S.  46). 

Report  of  the  California  Consenra- 
tion  Commission. — This  report  was 
submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state  on  Jan.  1.  1013,  and  contains 
discussions  of  the  subterranean  stor- 
age of  flood  waters  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  and  the  ground  water 
resources  of  the  Indian  Wells  Valley 
and  reports  on  the  irrigation  resources 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  state, 
with  descriptions  of  the  irrigable 
areas,  the  irrigation  water  supplies, 
the  present  irrigation  development, 
and  estimates  of  the  future  possibili- 
ties, together  with  detailed  studies  of 
the  irrigation  practices  in  six  typical 
valleys.  Tn  all  335  separate  valleys 
or  units  were  studied.  The  whole 
area  of  irriga!)le  agricultural  land 
found  in  the  zones  of  irri^iation  water 
supply  is  placed  at  21.805,200  acres, 
of  which  3,102.600  acres  are  already 
irrigated  and  9.699.000  acres  are  the 
area  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  ul- 
timately irriprated*.  This  report  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  law  passed  at  the 
1913  session  of  the  Ic^riHlatun'  cre- 
ating a  state  Water  ('onimi<sion, 
charged  with  the  invest ijrat ion  of  the 
present  appropriations  and  \ise  of 
water  and  having  charjre  of  future 
appropriations  and  the  control  of  the 
waters  of  the  state. 

Irrigation  Legislation. — With  but  a 
few  exceptions  the  legislatures  of  all 
the  arid  and  s?mi-arid  states  were  in 
session    in   1913,   and  all   but   one   or 


two  enacted  some  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  irrigation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  legislation  was  merely  reSnact- 
ments  with  slight  changes  of  exist- 
ing laws,  amendments  to  remedy  min- 
or defects  in  existing  laws  or  to  define 
procedure,  or  appropriations  for  the 
mvestigation  of  water  resources,  ir- 
rigation practices,  etc.,  or  for  hydro- 
graphic  surveys.  -Besides  the  legisla- 
tion noted  under  other  subjects,  laws 
of  especial  importance  were  passed  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Texas. 

In  Oregon  the  state  Land  Board 
was  authorized  to  complete  the  Ck>- 
lumbia  Southern  Project,  started  by 
a  Carey  Act  company,  and  to  sell  the 
lands  to  settlers  in  small  units  at  a 
price  suflTicient  to  return  the  coat  of 
reclamation  plus  five  per  cent.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollara 
were  appropriated  for  this  work,  to  be 
used  in  the  years  1913  and  1914.  A 
$50,000  appropriation  was  made  to 
enable  the  State  Engineer  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Government  in 
investigating  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  state  and  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  irrigation  of  any  feasi- 
ble projects. 

A  state  Reclamation  Board  was  cre- 
ated in  Washington  and  authorized 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  system, 
if  feasible,  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Quincy  Valley  lands.  The  law.  How- 
ever, is  not  efi'ective  imless  sustained 
by  the  referendum  in  November,  1914. 
The  organization  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment nistriets  witH  power  to  de- 
velop land  by  iri*igation  was  author- 
ized also. 

In  Nevada  a  general  irrigation  law 

was    passed,    creating    the    office    of 

state  engineer  and  providing  for  the 

control  of  the  waters  of  the  state  by 

'  that  olVice.     A  general  irrigation  law 

■  and  a  new  irrigation  district  law  were 
enacted  in  Texas.  The  former  divides 
the  state  into  three  water  divisions 
and  ori'ato'*  a  board  of  water  engi- 
neers to  investigate  the  existing  water 
rijrhts  and  to  have  charge  of  the 
water  res<»nrces  of  the  state. 

Drainage.    The  disastrous  floods  in 
the  spring  of   1913  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi     valleys    emphasized    the   ' 
neeessitv  of  control  of  the  flood  wa- 
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ject  to  overflow.  The  1913  session 
of  the  Missouri  legislature,  besides 
passing  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  drainage  district  and  levee  dis- 
trict laws,  created  a  Department  of 
Land  Reclamation,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  Waterways  Com- 
mission, will  investigate  the  reclama- 
tion of  approximately  4,000,000  acres 
of  swamp  lands  and  low  lands  subject 
to  overflow  by  floods. 

The  growing  need  for  drainage  in 
the     irrigated     sections    resulted    in 
drainage  legislation   in  a  number  of 
the  states  of  the  arid  section  at  the 
1913  sessions  of  their  legislatures.  Im- 
portant  among    the   legislation    were 
new  laws  or  general  revisions  of  the 
existing  laws  pertaining  to  drainage 
districts  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Utah: 
laws    authorizing    the    formation    of 
agricultural   development   and   drain- 
age improvement  districts  in  Wash- 
ington; the  creation  of  several  recla- 
mation and  drainage  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia;   and  the   empowering  of   the 
Oregon   Land   Board   to   contract  for 
the  drainage  of  lakes,  marshes,  and 
swamp  lands  and  for  the  reclamation 
and  sale  of  the  lands  drained.     The 
legislature   of  California   formed  the 
Sacramento   and   San   Joaquin   drain- 
age   district    to    control     the     flood 
waters   of  the   Sacramento   and  San 
Joaquin    rivers    for    the    pui*pose    of 
improving  and  preserving  navigation 
and    reclaiming    and    protecting    the 
overflow  lands.    The  plan  adopted  was 
that   of   the  California   Debris   Com- 
mission   reported    to    the    House    of 
Representatives  June  27,  1911  (House 
Doc.  81,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).     This 
plan  provides  for. the  reclamation  of 
400,000  acres,  the  present  estimated 
average   value  of   which   is   $20,  but 


which  it  is  estimated  will  be  worth 
$150  when  reclaimed,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  300,000  acres  already  re- 
claimed having  an  average  value  of 
$200  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  all 
the  reclamation  work  is  estimated  at 
$33,000,000. 

Since  1902,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  conducting  investi- 
gations along  drainage  lines  and  as- 
sisting in  bringing  al^ut  the.  reclama- 
tion of  lands  by  drainage.  By  June 
30,  1912,  8,800,000  acres  had  been 
surveyed  and  classified  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  follows: 

Acres 

Subject  to  periodical  overflow 4,110,000 

Continually  wet,  swamps,  etc 3,550,000 

Requiring  new  or  improved  outlet 

channels 760,000 

Farm  lands  needing  complete  drain- 
age         20,000 

Irrigated  lands 360,000 

The  third  annual  Drainage  Conven- 
tion met  at  St.  Louis  April  10-12, 
about  300  delegates  representing  30 
states  being  in  attendance.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  congress  were  stated 
as  two:  the  bringing  about  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  swamp  and.  wet 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  tha 
prevention  of  river  floods.  Two  sys- 
tems of  Federal  control  were  advo- 
cated, namely:  (1)  by  a  special  com- 
mission as  provided  for  in  the  New- 
lands  bill,  and  (2)  by  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Public  Works.  A 
reso'lution  was  passed  recommending 
the  latter  plan  and  advocating  that 
the  head  of  such  a  department  be  a 
Cabinet  officer  and  that  the  depart-' 
ment  should  have  charge  of  all  con- 
structive engineering  works  of  the 
Grovernment,  except  works  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 


HIGHWAYS 

Andrew  P.  Anderson 


The  Highway  Problem.  —  The  year 
1913  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the 
field  of  highway  engineering  in  many 
ways — in  the  development  of  sounder 
methods  of  road  finance  and  the  bet- 
ter understanding  of  road  economics, 
in  actual  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, in  the  progress  of  engineer- 
ing practice  with  regard  to  road 
building    and    street    paving,    in    the 


growth  of  a  more  harmonious  relation 
and  better  understanding  between  the 
officials,  engineers  and  contractors 
engaged  in  highway  work,  and  in  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  betterment  of 
the  roads  of  the  country.  By  no 
means  all  of  the  problems  pertaininff 
to  the  flnancing,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  that  will  with- 
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stand  the  effects  of  present-day  traf- 
fic have  been  solved,  but  the  re- 
searches and  experiments  of  the  year 
have  brought  road  builders  nearer  to 
the  desired  end  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Practice  has  become  crys- 
tallized on  some  points  and  a  more 
general  agreement  is  noticeable  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  so 
long  perplexed  the  road  engineers. 

Of  the  developments  during  1913 
those  pertaining  to  highway  econom- 
ics and  finance  seem  to  present  the 
greatest  advances  made  in  recent 
years.  Investigations  and  traffic  cen- 
suses have  revealed  some  definite 
facts  which  formerly  were  at  best 
but  vaguely  surmised.  Thus  over  any 
fairly  large  area  of  the  agricultural 
states  we  find  that  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  roads  carry  about  75  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic,  25  per  cent,  of  the  roads 
carry  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic,  while  the  remaining  60  or  65 
per  cent,  of  roads  carry  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic.  It  is  also 
evident  that  a  few  main  or  through 
roads  connecting  centers  of  population 
or  leading  to  recreation  and  scenic 
resorts  carry  an  unusually  large  and 
ever-increasing  proportion  of  motor 
vehicles.  Traffic  censuses  in  Massa- 
chusetts show  that  during  a  period  of 
four  years  the  increase  of  automobile 
traffic  on  all  state  roads  averaged 
131  per  cent.,  while  on  some  trunk- 
line  roads  the  increase  amounted  to 
300  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  latter 
class  of  traffic  is  very  flexible  and 
much  difficulty  is  still  experienced  in 
many  places  in  determining  before 
improvement  which  of  two  or  more 
routes  will  be  generally  chosen  by 
this   class   of  traffic. 

Based  on  traffic,  the  roads  thus 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  four 
distinct  classes:  through  or  automo- 
bile routes,  main  roads,  secondary 
roads,  and  by-roads  or  feeders.  This 
forms  at  once  a  basis  for  determining 
not  only  what  roads  to  improve  and 
the  character  of  the  improvement,  but 
also  for  financing  the  improvements 
and  distributing  the  cost  in  a  more 
equitable  manner.  Traffic  investiga- 
tions have  also  demonstrated  the  ne- 
cessity of  planning,  in  general,  our  i 
road  svstoiiis  as  a  svsteniatic  whole.  I 
instead  of  providing  simply  for  iso- 
lated   single    roads.      California    fur- 
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nishes  one  of  the  best  recent  exam- 
ples of  a  definitely  planned  system  of 
through  state  roads.  These  comprise 
a  system  of  some  2,200  miles,  or 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  state 
mileage,  connecting  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  population  and  so  located  as  to 
provide  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
heavy  automobile  traffic.  The  county 
road  systems  are  thus  freed  from  the 
onerous  burden  and  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  large  volume  of  ex- 
traneous traffic  and  left  to  plan  the 
county  road  system  on  the  basis  of 
local  traffic  and  local  requirements. 

Federal  Aid.— The  demand  for  Fed- 
eral aid  seems  to  be  steadily  increas- 
ing, if  we  may  judge  from  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  resolutions,  me- 
morials and  petitions  passed  by  va- 
rious organizations  throughout  the 
country.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
demand  has  been  skillfully  fostered 
and  aided  by  certain  interested  bodies, 
though  there  is  no  denying  that  a 
large  portion  is  spontaneous.  This 
well-defined  demand  for  Federal  aid 
has  unfortunately  in  certain  sections 
been  used  as  a  buffer  for  defeating 
state  legislation  and  state  or  local 
appropriations.  For  why  should  the 
state  or  county  assume  heavy  bur- 
dens which  may  soon  by  a  little  more 
agitation  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

The  Federal  appropriation  of  $500.- 
000  for  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental and  rural  delivery  routes  in 
H)12  (.4.  y.  R,  1012.  p.  262)  has  not  ' 
met  with  the  expected  response  from 
the  states.  The  chief  stumbling  block 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  state 
or  locality  where  a  road  is  to  be  lo- 
cated must  contribute  twice  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  entire  amount  to 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  gov- 
ernment specifications  and  under  gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The  usual  flood  of  road  bills  made 
their  appearance  in  Congress  during 
the  year.  There  is.  However,  one  sig- 
nificant difference,  the  attention  and 
consid:'ration  in  general  which  has 
been  given  to  the  few  bills  which  pro- 
vi(l<»  for  substantial  Federal  aid  and 
at  the  same  time  seem  to  provide  a 
practical  means  of  escape  from  the 
"pork  barrel.**  Xot  a  few  members 
of  the   present   Congress  have  either 
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on  the  floor,  in  public  addresses  or  ed  tendency  toward  creating  two  or- 
in  the  press  aiUrmed  that  their  only  ganizations  in  such  manner  as  to  be- 
serious  objection  to  Federal  aid  is  practically  free  from  politics,  each, 
the  practical  impossibility  of  elimi-  with  full  control  in  its  Held,  but  both 
nating  the  '*pork  barrel"  as  exempli-  working  in  harmony,  a  state  depart- 
fied  in  the  public  buildings  and  river  ment  for  state  or  state-aid  roads,  and 
and  harbor  improvement  appropria-  a  county  or  town  department  in 
tions  of  the  past.  The  questions  of  charge  of  the  local  roads.  In  some 
constitutionality  and  of  infringement  instances,  however,  injudicious  agita- 
of  state  rights  seem  to  have  lost  their  tion  for  interstate  or  through  auto- 
former  importance.  The  main  dis-  mobile  roads  and  other  causes  have 
cussion  in  1913  centered  about  such  served  to  create  a  marked  reaction 
questions  as  the  sources  of  revenue  against  centralization  and  an  effort  to- 
and  the  prevention  of  abuses,  or,  m  return  to  extreme  localization, 
other  words,  the  discussions  have  In  regard  to  road  finance  and  road 
largely  turned  from  the  abstract  sub-  revenues,  there  still  exists  a  great 
jects  of  theory  and  policy  to  the  con-  variety  of  systems.  Two  points,  how- 
crete  subjects  of  means  and  methods,  ever,  stand  out  clearly:  first,  a  ten- 
State  Legislation. — During  the  year  dency  to  reduce  the  term  of  bonds  is- 
12  states  have  made  more  or  less  sued  for  road  construction;  and  second,, 
fundamental  changes  in  the  laws  and  a  growing  tendency  to  raise  immedi- 
regulations  relatmg  to  highways,  ^te  road  revenues  by  issuing  bonds. 
Maine,  Colorado,  New  York,  Iowa,  ^^i^e  years  ago  the  term  of  county 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Minne-  *nd  district-road  improvement  bonds- 
sota  have  reorganized  their  highway  often  exceeded  30  years.  In  1912  the 
departments  and  adopted  more  or  average  term  was  about  22  years, 
less  far-reaching  legislation.  Montana,  while  the  road  bonds  voted  for  the 
South  Dakota,  Arkansas  and  Oregon  ^^^^  six  months  of  1913  have  an  ayer- 
have  provided  for  highway  depart-  ^S^  ^^rm  of  about  20  years,  the 
ments  and  some  attempt  toward  state  state  road  improvement  bonds  of 
aid,  while  nearly  every  one  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  are  now 
41  legislatures  in  session  passed  some  iss"e*i  for  terms  of  15  years, 
measures  pertaining  to  road  admin-  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  is^ 
istration.  finances,  construction,  or  rapidly  improving  her  roads  without 
maintenance.  issuing  bonds.  During  1913,  636  miles 
The  legislation  passed  by  the  vari-  ^{  state-aid  road  have  been  improved 
ous  states  presents  many  divergencies  ^}^^  *  ^^^^  surface  and  460  addi- 
and  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  tional  miles  graded  and  drained,  all 
American  road  administration  and  fi-  ^^om  funds  provided  by  direct  taxa- 
nance  is  still  far  from  having  reached  t»on.  The  plans  for  1914  contemplate 
a  common,  accepted  standard.  As  ^  ^^^^^  expenditure  of  about  $4,000,- 
compared  with  legislation  of  the  past  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  construction  of  state-aid 
10  or  15  years,  however,  we  readily  roads,  none  of  which  will  be  raised 
trace  a  definite  trend  toward  greater  ^^om  long  term  bond  issues.  The  leg- 
centralization  and  more  definite  re-  islation  passed  by  Iowa  provides  for 
sponsibility  in  administration  as  well  ^'^  improvements  to  be  paid  for  from 
as,  though  less  clearly  marked,  better  ^^J^ect  taxation  without  resorting  to 
and  more  scientific  methods  of  road  ^ond  issues.  In  Tennessee  an  "act  en- 
finance.  All  over  the  country  there  abling  counties  to  issue  bonds  for  high- 
is  an  awakened  realization  of  the  eco-  way  improitements,"  approved  Sept. 
nomic  importance  of  the  public  roads  27,  1913,  provides  that  a  tax  equal  to 
and  the  need  of  dealing  with  them  in  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  bond  issue 
a  scientific  and  business-like  way.  shall  be  collected  annually  during  the 
Vast  sums  of  money  are  needed  for  term  of  the  bonds  and  set  aside  for 
road  improvement  and  road  mainte-  the  maintenance  aiid  repair  of  the 
nance.  These  funds  must  be  raised  roads  built  from  such  funds, 
on  an  equitable  basis  and  adminis-  Another  noteworthy  feature  in  re- 
tered  and  expended  so  as  to  produce  gard  to  road  legislation  is  the  deter- 
the  maximum  results.  mined  eflforts  many  of  the  middle 
In  administration  there  is  a  decid-  states,  especially  Iowa,  Missouri,  Uli- 
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nois,  and  Minnesota,  are  making  to 
provide  for  better  maintenance  of 
their  earth  roads.  Iowa  was  the  first 
state  to  make  dragging  of  the  earth 
roads  mandatory  {A.  Y,  B.,  1912,  p. 
206).  This  law  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  it  has  been  copied  in 
more  or  less  modified  form  by  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Nebraska^  and  Minne- 
sota during  the  past  year.  In  this 
region,  where  material  for  building 
hard  roads  is  largely  lacking,  there 
is  now  a  well-defined  belief  that 
where  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy,  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  judi- 
cious attention  will  greatly  improve 
the  common  earth  roads.  The  new 
Missouri  law  provides  for  $15  a  year 
per  mile  for  dragging  certain  inter- 
county  earth  roads. 

Construction  and  Maintenance.  — 
The  past  year  has  shown  but  few  new 
developments  in  either  construction 
or  maintenance.  Instead,  there  has 
been  steady  progress  along  fairly 
well-established  lines.  Of  the  newer 
forms  of  construction,  concrete  with  a 
bituminous  wearing  surface  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  its  value  (A.  Y.  R„ 
1912,  p.  265).  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
continues  to  lead  in  the  construction 
of  plain  concrete  roads.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed,  however,  to 
give  us  a  definite  idea  of  the  life  or 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  plain 
concrete  road.  But  the  present  con- 
dition of  some  of  these  roads  which 
have  now  been  subject  to  fairly  heavy 
mixed  traffic  for  three  or  more  years 
would  indicate  at  least  a  low  mainte- 
nance cost  for  several  years  after 
construction.  In  the  standard  forms 
of  construction  we  note  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  questions  of  engineering 
practice  and  a  better  standardization 
of  the  materials,  especially  the  bitu- 
minous binders.  Asphaltic  oil,  coal 
tar,  and  asphalt  have  been  the  bind- 
ers most  largely  employed  in  perma- 
nent improvement. 

The  mileage  of  sand-clay  roads  is 
increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states.  Com- 
bining as  it  does  a  low  first  coat  of 
construction  with  great  ease  of  main- 
tenance under  present  prevailing  traf- 
fic conditions,  the  sand-clay  road  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  ideal  for  large 
sections  of  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  South.     It  is  estimated  that  over 


4,000  miles  of  sand-clay  road*  hAVi 
been  built  in  15  states  dnrbig  191S» 
at  an  average  cost  not  exceeding  $760 
per  mile.  The  average  maintenimae 
charges  on  the  sand-clay  roada  of  thia 
region  have  probably  not  exceeded  (£5 
per  mile  per  year. 

Brick  roads  are  yearly  ^>ft^yw«lT!g 
more  popular,  especially  throughoat 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  PennaylTania. 
The  first  cost  of  a  weU-conatrneted 
brick  road  averages  about  $1,000  per 
foot  of  width  for  each  mile  of  road. 
The  past  year  has  again  served  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  of  oonatrae- 
tion  having  the  same  first  coat,  the 
brick  road  is  one  of  the  best  to  with- 
stand a  heavy  mixed  traffic 

Road  maintenance  presents  the  larg* 
est  number  of  unsolved  problema  in  the 
field  of  highway  engineering.     Some 
of   these  questions  are  loca!,   othera 
state  and  nation  wide ;  some  are  pure- 
ly engineering,  others  political  or  eco- 
nomic.    Ever\'where  we  find  a  great 
diversity    of   practice,   opinions,   and 
also  cost.     The   state  of   New  Tork 
finds  $1,000  per  mile  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  state  roads  in  first-daaa 
condition,    while   Massachusetts    auc- 
cecds  in  keeping  her  state  roads  in  at 
least  a  fair  state  of  maint^ianee  for 
about  $600  per  mile  per  annum.    One 
thing  looms  larger  than  all  else,  the 
steadily  increasing  cost  of  road  main- 
tenance   during    the   past    10   or    16 
years.  Traffic  is  steadily  increasing  on 
our   roads,  but  the  cost  of   mainte- 
nance is  increasing  at  a  much  greater. 
rate,   especially   when   we   take   into 
consideration    the    increased    coat   of 
construction  made  necessary  hj  prea- 
ent-day  traffic.     Many  forms  of  road 
construction  employed  five  or  six  yeara 
ago,  and  which  we  hoped  would  more 
than   offset    their    increased   ooai   ill 
lower   maintenance,   are  only   addiqg 
to  our  burden.    Repeated  obsenrationa 
have    clearly    demonstrated    that   on 
any  of  the  variously  bonded  macadam 
or  similar  road  surfaces  the  moat  de- 
structive traffic  is  composed  of  a  largB 
number  of  heavy  automobiles  moving 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  on 
narrow  iron  tires  to  make  up  10  OT 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic.     Un- 
fortunately this   is  the  character  of 
the  traffic  on  many  through  roada  In 
the  neighborhood  of  towns  or  citiea. 
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State  and  Through  Roads. — ^In  the 

construction  of  state  roads  New  York 
easily  leads  with  nearly  1,000  miles 
completed  in  1913.  This  remarkably 
large  mileage,  however,  is  due  to  the 
large  number  of  contracts  not  com- 
pleted in  1912,  but  carried  over  to 
1913.  Of  the  $50,000,000  bond  issue, 
$5,000,000  was  appropriated  for  con- 
struction, while  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $3,464,476  for  maintenance. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  forced  to 
abridge  her  proposed  programme  of 
construction  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
provide  for  the  issue  of  $50,000,000 
bonds  for  building  a  system  of  state 
roads  was  defeated  at  the  general 
elections,  Nov.  3,  1913.  California  has 
practically  completed  the  final  loca- 
tion for  her  state  highway  system, 
while  about  300  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  under  contract. 

Much   interest  has   been   shown   in 
routing  and  improving  interstate  and 


transcontinental  roads.  Numerous  or- 
ganizations have  been  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  advancing  the  interest 
of  one  or  more  of  these  routes.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  old  historic  roads 
and  trails  have  been  marked  and  suf- 
ficiently impi'oved  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  automobile  traffic  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

International*  Road  Congress. — The 
Third  International  Road  Congress 
met  in  London,  June  23-28.  Though 
the  United  States  was  not  officiaUy 
represented,  17  of  the  140  reports  and 
communications  brought  before  that 
body  were  presented  by  Americans. 
The  full  deliberations  and  communi- 
cations of  this  great  body  of  eminent 
highway  engineers  have  been  pub- 
lished and  forms  perhaps  the  latest 
and  most  authoritative  statements  on 
nearly  every  phase  of  highway  engi- 
neering {Reports  of  the  Third  Inter.- 
national  Road  Congress ^  W.  Rees  Jef- 
frys.  S'ecretary,  London,  England). 


WATERWAYS 

T.  W.  Van  Metbe 


Federal  Appropriations.  —  By  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved 
March  4,  1913,  Congress  appropriated 
$41,073,004  and  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  additional  work,  the  total  cost  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  $6,796,800.  In 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act 
approved  June  23,  1913,  the  sum  of 
$10,045,795  was  appropriated,  chiefiy 
to  pay  for  previous  contracts  for  river 
and  harbor  improvement.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
up  to  and  including  the  appropria- 
tions during  1913,  was  $746,927,946.61. 
The  amount  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1913,  was  $40,725,- 
685.99. 

Work  of  the  Army  Engineers. — Much 
progn»ss  has  been  made  by  the  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Army  during  the 
past  year  in  the  betterment  of  prac- 
ticallv  all  the  coast  and  lake  harbors 

•  

and  the  navigable  rivers.  The  more 
important  improvements  are  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Atlantic  Coast.  —  The  harbor  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,   is  being  deepened 


and  widened.  At  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket,  in  conjunction  with  the  work 
of  improving  the  harbors  and  chan- 
nels, which  IS  being  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
are  expending  $2,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  better  terminal  facilities. 

The  work  of  securing  a  35-ft.  chan- 
nel at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor 
has  been  completed,  and  the  dredging 
of  the  dangerous  Pollock  Rip  Channel 
at  the  entrance  of  Nantucket  Sound 
was  continued. 

At  New  York,  the  city  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  improving  Jamaica 
Bay.  The  new  Ambrose  Channel  is 
now  practically  finished.  Considerable 
progress  was  made  during  the  year  in 
the  work  of  deepening  the  Bay  Ridge 
and  Red  Hook  channels  and  Flushing 
Harbor.  The  harbor  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  16  ft. 
at  mean  low  water. 

The  work  of  securing  a  35-ft.  depth 
in  the  Delaware  River  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Atlantic  is  about  one- 
fourth  completed,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  should  be  finished  in 
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1915.  The  deepening  of  the  channel 
of  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Trenton,  authorized  in  1910, 
was  completed  in  May.  The  channel 
is  now  200  ft.  wide  and  has  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  12  ft.  at  mean  low 
water. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Ca- 
nal, the  purchase  of  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1912,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Spring  and  was  opened 
to  free  navigation.  The  price  paid 
was  $500,000.  The  Beaufort  cut  from 
Beaufort  Inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  has 
been  completed,  and  with  in  a  few 
years  there  will  be  a  sheltered  water- 
way, with  a  minimum  depth  of  12  ft., 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Beaufort.  N.  C. 

The  construction  of  the  harbor  of 
refuge  at  Cape  Hook.  N.  C,  is  pro- 
ceeding. Congress  appropriated  $500,- 
000  for  the  continuation  of  this  work, 
and  authorized  contracts  for  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $000,000. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  work  of 
widening  the  28-ft.  harbor  channel  is 
almost  finished,  and  the  26-ft.  channel 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  likewise  nearing 
completion. 

Gulf  Coast.— The  deepening  of  the 
channel    in   ITillsboro   Bay  to    Tampa 


was  completed  and  opened  to  naviga- 
tion throughout  its  length  in  1913. 
This  canal  is  a  link  of  the  project  for 
a  waterway  covering  a  distance  of 
700  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Rio  Grande  below  Brownsville,  Tex., 
which  in  turn  is  a  part  of  the  great 
plan  for  a  protected  waterway  along 
the  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  The  canal  from  S'abine 
Pass  to  Port  Arthur  was  deepened  and 
widened,  and  $400,000  more  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  continuation  of  the 
work. 

Pacific  Coast. — The  construction  of 
the  immense  jetties  and  the  dredging 
of  the  river  bottom  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  were  continued 
throughout  the  year,  and  Congress 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  1914.  The  harbor  chan- 
nel at  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  dredged  to 
a  depth  of  22.5  ft.  at  mean  low  water, 
and  the  30-ft.  channel  to  the  artificial 
harbor  at  Los  Angeles,  together  with 
the  east  and  west  basins  of  the  harbor, 
are  practically  completed. 

River  Improvement.— A  million  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  in  1913  for  the 
continuation  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Hudson  River  below  Troy.  The 
approaching  completion  of  the  New 
York  State   Barge   Canal    insures  an 


has  been  continued,  and  $200,000  was  i  increase  of  the  commercial  importance 
appropriated  for  its  completion.     The  ;  ^^  the  Hudson. 

The    construction   of   the    series  of 
54  locks  and  dams  in  the  Ohio  River 


dredging  of  the  channel  in  :Mobile  Bay 
to  a  depth  of  27  ft.  will  soon  be  done. 
The  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
31  ft.  at  mean  low  water. 

Galveston  Channel  had  during  the 
past  year  a  depth  of  31 J  ft.,  slightly 
less  than  the  depth  during  1912.  The 
work  of  securing  a  30-ft.  channel  from 
the  inner  bar  to  51  st  Street  is  now 
under  way.  The  dredging  of  the  Texas 
City  Channel  from  Galveston  to  Texas 
City,  which  is  ultimately  to  have  a 
depth  of  30  ft.,  has  been  continued, 
and  a  depth  of  24  ft.  has  been  attained 
for  most  of  the  distance.  The  work 
of  dredging  the  Houston  Ship  Chan- 
nel to  secure  a  depth  of  25  ft.  from 
Galveston  to  Long  Beach,  near  Hous- 
ton, is  being  done  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Harris 
County,  Texas.  The  canal  from  Gal- 
veston to  Corpus  Christi,  an  intra- 
coastal  waterway  skirting  the  coast 
of  Texas  for  a  distance  of  200  miles. 


between  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  which 
will  give  the  river  a  minimum  depth 
of  nine  feet  throughout  the  year,  is 
proceeding.  11  dams  now  being  fin- 
ished. An  appropriation  of  $1,800,000 
was  made  during  the  year  for  con- 
tinuing the  improvement,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  authorized  to  make 
contracts  for  further  work  to  cost  not 
more  than  $3,200,000. 

For  the  construction  of  levees  along 
the  ^lississippi  River  and  the  deepen- 
ing of  its  channel,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing a  permanent  depth  of  nine  feet 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
Congress  appropriated  $6,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  dam  now  imder  construction  in 
the  Mississippi  River  just  below  Min- 
neapolis will  be  completed  in  1916. 
This  structure  will  give  a  depth  of 
9.5  ft.  at  Minneapolis.  In  addition  to 
supplying  that  city  with  a  navigable 
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waterway,  the  new  dam  will  afford 
facilities  for  the  generation  of  a  mini- 
mum supply  of  electric  power  of  10.000 
h.  p.  daily.  The  electric  plant  will 
probably  be  leased  and  operated  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  improvement  of  the  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  proceeding, 
$2,500,000  having  been  appropriated 
for  the  work  in  1913.  The  work  of 
making  a  permanent  6:ft.  channel  in 
the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  being 
pushed  forward,  and  $2,000,000  more 
was  appropriated  toward  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  construction  of  the  fourth  lock 
on  the  American  side  of  St.  Mary's 
River  is  now  under  way:  a  new  lock 
and  canal  have  been  authorized  and  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  made  to 
start  their  construction. 

The  canalization  of  the  Columbia 
River  from  its  mouth  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  in  1915,  after 
which  Lewiston  will  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  seaports  of  the  nation. 

Many  other  rivers  of  more  or  less 
commercial  importance  are  being  im- 
proved by  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  and  by  dredging,  the  War- 
rior, Black  Warrior,  Tombigbee,*  Trin- 
ity, Brazos,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 
and  Detroit  all  receiving  appropria- 
tions, while  scores  of  smaller  streams 
are  also  being  deepened  and  widened. 

Improvements  by  State  and  Private 
Agencies.  —  The  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal,  for  the  construction  of 
which  the  people  of  the  state  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $101,000,000  in  1903,  is 
about  two-thirds  finished.  On  Oct. 
1  the  value  of  contracts  executed 
amounted  to  approximately  $83,000,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  work  completed 
to  approximately  $64,000,000.  The 
route  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  and  its 
branches  has  been  largely  abandoned, 
the  Barge  Canal  project  being  largely 
a  scheme  of  river  canalization.  The 
main  branch  of  the  new  waterwav  fol- 
lows  the  bed  of  the  Mohawk  River 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  a  point 
near  Rome,  after  which  Wood  Creek,  ' 
Oneida  I>ake,  and  the  Oneida,  Seneca 
and  Clyde  rivers  are  utilized  to  carry 
the  channel  to  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  where  the  bed  of  the  old 


canal  is  retained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  to  Buffalo.  The  new 
canal,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  12  ft. 
and  a  minimum  width  at  the  bottom 
of  75  ft.,  will  accommodate  barges  of 
3,000  tons  capacity,  making  possible 
a  trafiic  25  times  as  large  as  the  old 
canal  was  able  to  accommodate.  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  are  planning 
the  construction  of  extensive  terminal 
facilities  to  care  for  the  commerce 
the  Barge  Canal  is  expected  to  bear, 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
pending large  sums  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Buzzard's  Bav,  is  about  three- 
fourths  done.  This  canal,  which  is 
being  built  by  a  private  corporation, 
was  begun  in  June,  1909,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
1915.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  with  a 
minimum  l)ottom  width  of  100  ft.  and 
a  mean  low  water  depth  of  25  ft.  A 
tonnage  of  about  25,000,000  now 
passes  around  Cape  Cod  annually,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  part  of 
this  tonnage  will  pass  through  the 
canal,  which  will  afford  a  much  safer 
and  shorter  route.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  a  survey  of 
Buzzard's  Bay  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstructions  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Canal. 

Other  Waterway  Projects.— One  of 
tlie  most  important  movements  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  inland  water- 
ways is  that  for  securing  a  chain 
of  intracoastal  waterways  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  Already  several  links  of 
the  chain  liave  l)een  completed,  the 
notable  advances  of  the  year  being  the 
injprovement  of  the  upper  Delaware 
River  and  the  opening  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  AllH»marle  Canal.  During 
1913,  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixby,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  Army,  in  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  construct  im- 
mediately a  lock  canal,  12  ft.  deep 
with  a  bottom  width  of  90  ft.,  from 
the  Delaware  River  to  New  York  Har- 
bor, purchase  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  and  transform  it  into 
a  sea-level  canal,  and  open  a  seven- 
fwjt  waterway  from  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
to  the  upper*  St.  John's  River,  Fla., 
whence  it  is  proposed  subsequently  to 
build  a  canal  across  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  connect  with  the 
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removal  of  the  Cucaracha  slide  by 
steam  shovels  would  take  several 
months  longer.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  leave  it  for  excavation  by 
dredging  as  soon  as  dredges  could  be 
brought  into  the  cut  through  the  locks. 
A  new  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractors for  the  lock  gates  was  en- 
tered into  on  May  20  granting  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  locks  because  of  unavoidable 
delays  due  to  causes  beyond  the  con- 
tractors' control.  This  agreement 
provided  that  all  gates  necessary  to 
permit  the  lockage  of  vessels  through 
one  side  of  each  flight  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  should  be  completed  by  Oct.  1, 
while  all  the  remaining  gates  at  Ga- 
tun  and  Pedro  Miguel  should  be  com- 
pleted by  Jan.  1,  1914,  and  at  Mira- 
flores  by  March  1,  1914.  On  Sept.  26 
a  tug  *  was  locked  through  Gatun 
Locks  into  Gatun  Lake  and  on  Oct.  1 
water  was  admitted  to  Culebra  Cut 
through  sluices  in  the  dike  at  Gam- 
boa.  The  dike  was  blown  up  on  Oct. 
10  by  a  charge  of  eight  tons  of  dyna- 
mite exploded  by  the  pressure  of  a 
button  by  President  Wilson  in  Wash- 
ington. Dredges  immediately  began 
work  on  the  dike  and  on  Oct.  20 
dredges  passed  through  the  opening 
and  attacked  the  north  side  of  Cu- 
caracha slide.  The  first  lockage  was 
made  at  Miraflores  on  Oct.  14  and 
the  first  lockage  at  Pedro  Miguel  on 
the  24th.  On  the  26th  dre<lges  began 
work  on  the  south  side  of  Curaracha 
slide.  By  the  middle  of  December  a 
channel  was  cut  through  the  slide,  and 
on  Jan.  7,  1914,  the  crane  boat  La 
VaUiy  completed  the  first  passage  of 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Garrison  predicted  in  Xo- 
vember  that  the  canal  would  be  open 
for  traffic  early  in  the  Spring  of  1914, 
hut  the  forninl  opening  will  await  final 
conipl«'tion  later  in  the  year. 


site  of  the  Gatun  locks  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1912  (A.  Y.  B,,  1912, 
p.  269)  was  completed  in  November, 
1912.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  ciibic  yards  of  miscellaneous 
finishing,  the  concrete  work  of  the 
locks  was  completed  on  June  14;  the 
total  amount  of  concrete  laid  in  the 
locks  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  2,040,715  cu.  yd.,  of  which  164,- 
715  cu.  yd.  was  placed  during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Gatun  dam  wa0 
raised  during  the  fiscal  year  to  prac- 
tically its  full  height,  with  three  to 
five  feet  additional  along  the  axis  to 
allow  for  settlement.  The  dry  fill 
amounted  to  2,159,159  cu.  yd.,  and 
the  hydraulic  fill,  which  was  stopped 
in  September,  1912,  to  922,877  cu. 
yd.  In  the  spillway  21,719  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  was  placed  during  the  year, 
bringing  the  total  to  224,132  cu.  vd., 
and  the  construction  of  the  hydro- 
electric plank  was  begun.  Dredges 
worked  in  the  canal  prism  through- 
out the  year,  mainly  for  the  removal 
of  silt;  the  dry  excavation  was  com- 
pleted during  the  fiscal  year  1912. 

Central  Diyision. — Excavation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  this  division,  the 
work  of  which  included  all  excavation 
bet  wen  Gatun  Dam  and  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  was  confined  to  Culebra  Cut. 
From*the  canal  prism  a  total  of  12,- 
582,124  cu.  yd.  of  material  was  re- 
moved, nearly  all  of  which  was  rock.' 
According  to  the  estimate  of  July  1, 
1912,  this  amount  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  complete  the  excavation  in 
this  section.  Because  of  slides,  how- 
ever, there  still  remained  to  be  ex« 
cavated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
an  estimated  total  of  8,200,000  cu. 
yd.,  representing  an  increase  in  the 
estimate  of  the  preceding  year  of 
9.280,237  cu.  yd.  The  total  amount 
of  material  excavated  from  this  divi- 
sion from  the  American  occupation  to 
July  1,  1913,  was  107,139,181  cu.  yd.. 


To  Doc.  1  the  grand  total  of  canal 
excavation    was    213.904.031    cu.    yd.,    of  which  93,305,975  cu.  yd.  was  from 
leaving    18,448.969   cu.  yd.   to   be  *ex- j  Culebra  Cut.    By  Nov.  1 ,  the  material 
cavated.    under    the    revised    estimate    to  be  remove<l  was  reduced  to  6,251, 


of  July   1.  191.3. 

Atlantic  Division. — The  work  of  the 
Atlantic  division  during  the  fiscal 
year  included  the  construction  of  the 
locks  and  dams  at  Gatun  and  the  ex- 


300  cu.  vd. 

Of  the  total  excavation  during  the 
fiscal  year,  5,899,200  cu.  yd.,  or  46.67 
per  cent,  was  removed  because  of 
slides;    in  the  fiscal  year   1912  exca- 


cavation  between  the  locks  and  deep  !  vat  ion  because  of  slides  amounted  to 
water  in  the  Caribbean.  The  small  j  35.90  per  cent,  of  the  total.  To  the 
amount  of  excavation  required  at  the  I  end  of  June,  1913,  the  total  amount 
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of  slide  material  removed  from  Cu- 
lebra  Cut  was  22,670,200  cu.  yd.,  an 
increase  of  2,304,200  cu.  yd.  over  the 
estimate  submitted  in  Colonel  Goeth- 
als*  report  for  1912.  As  ^oted  above 
the  Cucaracha  slide  has  been  the  most 
troublesome. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
area  still  in  motion  was  approximate- 
ly 50  acres.  Since  this  slide  began  to 
move  in  July,  1905,  a  total  of  3,859,- 
500  cu.  yd.  of  material  had  been  re- 
moved from  it  to  July  1,  1913,  and 
on  that  date  approximately  1,500.000 
cu.  yd.  remained  to  be  excavated.  Lit- 
tl*»  jirogress  was  made  until  water  was 
admitted  to  the  Cut  in  October;  since 
then  several  dredges  have  been  at  work. 
From  the  West  Culebra  slide,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  08  acres,  1.922.700  cu. 
yd.  of  material  was  removed  during 
the  fiscal  year,  making  the  total  since 
the  slide  began  in  October,  1907,  8.- 
687,600  cu.  yd.;  the  amount  remain- 
ing to  be  excavated  on  July  1,  1913. 
was  estimated  at  2.390.000  cu.  yd. 
From  the  East  Culebra  slide,  which 
developed  in  January,  1907.  and  cov- 
ers an  area  of  approximately  55  acres, 
the  total  amount  of  material  removed 
to  July  1,  1913,  was  5,960,200  cu.  yd., 
of  which  1,676.300  cu.  yd.  was 're- 
moved during  the  fiscal  year,  leaving 
about  2,000,000  cu.  yd. 

Pacific  Division. — The  Pacific  divi- 
sion, in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  locks  and  dams  at  Pedro  Miguel 
and  Miraflores  and  the  excavation  of 
the  canal  prism  between  the  locks  and 
below  Miraflores  to  deep  water  in  the 
Pacific,  was  abolished  on  Dec.  12, 
1912,  and  its  work  divided  between 
two  new  divisions  reporting  to  the 
chief  engineer,  the  fifth  in  charge  of 
construction  and  dry  excavation,  and 
the  sixth  in  charge 'of  dredging  oper- 
ations. At  Pedro  Miguel  58,367  cu. 
vd.  of  concrete  was  added  to  the 
locks,  bringing  the  total  to  906,293  cu. 


yd.,  and  practically  completing  the 
concrete  work.  The  west  dam  also 
was  finished  at  elevation  107  with 
the  addition  of  114,117  cu.  yd.  of  fill, 
bringing  the  total  to  696,558  cu.  yd. 

The  concrete  work  at  Miraflores 
Locks  was  completed  on  May  17 ;  450,- 
792  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  was  placed 
during  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the 
total  to  1,476,895  cu.  yd.  To  the  spill- 
way dam  64,142  cu.  yd.  of  concrete 
was  added  during  the  fiscal  year;  the 
concrete  work  on  the  spillway  was 
completed  on  Oct.  8.  The  west  dam 
was  completed  with  the  addition  of 
418,375  cu.  yd.  of  dry  fill,  and  1,128,- 
769  cu.  yd.  of  back  fill  was  placed  in 
the  lock  walls,  bringing  the  total  to 
2,006,054  cu.  yd. 

Dry  excavation  in  the  canal  prism, 
between  the  locks  and  below  Mira- 
flores totalled  3,120,851  cu.  yd.  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  The  dredges  in 
charge  of  the  sixth  division  removed 
4,321,956  cu,  yd.,  leaving  3,447,774 
cu.  yd.  to  be  excavated.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  channel  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.  for 
the  first  mile  and  a  half,  35  ft.  for 
the  next  five  miles,  and  10  to  30  ft. 
betwen  this  point  and  the  locks.  Silt- 
age  in  the  prism  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  2,084,000  cu.  yd. 
<fhi  Nov.  1  the  material  to  be  removed 
by  dredging  in  this  division  amount- 
etl  to  2,224,957  cu.  yd. 

Labor. — The  number  of  employees 
on  the  work  of  the  canal  and  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  increaseii  steadily  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  montns  of  the  fiscal 
year,  from  34.957  on  July  1,  1912,  to 
44.733  on  March  26.  the  largest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  work.  On 
June  30,  1913.  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  43.350,  and  by  Oct.  29, 
the  force  had  decreased  to  36,426. 
The  average  number  of  American  em- 
plovcos  during  the  fiscal  vear  was 
5.110. 


DOCKS,    WHARVES,    AND    WATERFRONTS 

lU'RR  .T.  K.vma(;k 


Administration.— The  Federal  Gov- 
prninent,  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment, establishes  harbor  and  pierhead 
lines  tliat  dctormine  the  length  of 
wharves;  constructs  breakwaters;  it 
also    deepens,    widens    and    otherwise 


improves  liarbor  channels.  Several 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce aid  the  navigation  of  harbors 
and  other  watercourses  by  lightings 
buoying,  and  charting  theiii.  Munie- 
1  ipal  and  state      vemments  are  more 
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directly  concemed  with  the  ownership 
of  waterfronts  and  with  the  adminia- 
tration  of  ports.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, an  HUgmenting  tendency  on  the 
part  of  local  authorities  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
matter  of  harbor  improTemeuta. 

As  regards  the  ownership  of  water- 
fronts and  the  construction  of  wharves 
and  other  terminals,  these,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  have  been  largely 
matters  of  private  enterprise.  Thus 
the  waterfront  at  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  American  ports  belongs  to  rail- 
roads and  industrial  companies,  while 
port  terminal  facilities,  including 
docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  me- 
chanical appliances  for  loading  and 
discharging  vessels  are  generally  the 
property  of  dock  companies,  railroads, 
coal,  ore,  and  other  business  corpora- 
tions that  are  frequently  unconnected 
with  general  shipping.  But  there  is 
to-day  a  widespread  movement  to  ac- 
quire these  facilities,  as  did  years  ago 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and,  in 
less  degree,  New  York,  tor  the  general 
use  of  the  shipping  public  and  thereby 
to  eliminate,  as  it  were,  all  private 
gain  from  the  waterfronts.  This  has 
operated  to  bring  about  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  centralization  in  port  admin- 
istration. Ideals  such  as  those  just 
described  represent  the  forward  move- 
ment of  American  ports,  a  movement 
that  found  national  expression  at 
New  York  City  in  December,  1912, 
at  a  conference  held  there  of  port 
authorities,  composed  of  represent  a 
tires  from  all  of  the  leading  ports  of 
the  United  States.  After  a  general 
exchange  of  views  relating  to  port 
construction  and  administration,  the 
conference  was  organized  as  a  perma- 
nent association.  Its  second  meeting 
was  held  at  New  Orleans  in  Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

Hew  York.— Two  states.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  are  represented  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  whose  total 
waterfront  aggregates  770  miles.  The 
frontage  in  New  York  City  aggregates 
577  miles,  of  which  that  municipality 
owns  349  miles  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 10  miles.  The  city  also  owns 
235  wharves  out  of  a  total  of  805. 
and  the  rent  therefrom  in  1012  was 
<4.240.610.  Jurisdiction  over  these 
public  wharves  is  vestnl  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Docks.     The  length  of 


waterfront  ii 

creasing  each  year  and  has  ( 
increasing  since  1S71,  when  the  Dft- 
partment  of  Docks  and  Ferries  was 
organized.  Three  years  ago  there  waa 
constructed  the  last  monumental  im- 
provement, the  Chelsea  trans -Atlantic 
steamship  terminals.  But  the  rapid 
growth  of  trans- Atlantic  liners  has 
forced  the  city  to  secure  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  it  is  now  constructing  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  48th  Street,  North 
River,  a  modem  steamship  terminal 
capable  of  accommodating  1,000-ft. 
liners.  Meanwhile,  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission of  New  Jersey,  in  its  report 
to  the  Governor,  outlines  a  plan  to 
improve  the  portion  of  this  water- 
front that  is  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
The  report  also  points  out  that  New 
.l^rsoy  has  too  long  allowed  its  por- 
tion of  this  riparian  property  to  be 
exploited  by  railroads  tor  lighterage 
purposes  and  in  the  general  interest 
of  other  spctifins  of  New  York  Harbor. 

Boston. — During  the  past  year  the 
Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  a 
state  hoard  for  whose  work  the  legis- 
lature authorized  a  bond  issue  of 
89,000,000,  have  been  actively  devel- 
oping shipping  facilities.  At  South 
Boston,  Commonwealth  Pier  No.  5  has 
been  recentl.v  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$2..^00,000.  'it  is  1,200  ft.  long  by  400 
wide.  On  the  Commonwealth  Flats, 
also  in  South  Boston,  the  lessee,  a 
private  company,  is  erecting  the  Fish 
I'ier,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
iish  terminals  in  the  world,  if  not  the 
finest.  In  East  Boston  the  Board  is 
expropriating  and  widening  a  pier  at 
a  coat  of  $1,750,000.  A  large  dry 
dock  is  also  projected. 

Philadelphia.— About  six  years  ago 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  created 
a  Dppartnipnt  of  Docks,  Wharves  and 
Ferries,  which  was  empowered  to  pur- 
cha.se  and  construct  port  terminal  fa- 
cilities. Under  the  direction  of  this 
department  the  city  is  gradually  re- 
organizing shipping  facilities.  The 
waterfront  is  still  largely  owned  by 
private  corporations.  Recently,  how- 
ever, several  piers  have  been  taken 
over  under  an  eminent  domain  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  The  Dock 
Street  Pier,  costing  the  city  about 
81,000,000,  including  the  site,  is  about 
completed.  Preliminary  work  has  also 
been  started  on  the  Southwark  Piers. 
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In  1913  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
propriated $250,000  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  docks  and  wharves  at 
Philadelphia. 

Baltimore.  —  In  recent  years  the 
state  legislature  and  the  voters  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  have  authorized  the 
issue  of  bonds  aggregating  $9,000,000. 
After  the  great  conflagration  of  1904,  1 
the  Burnt  District  Commission  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  launch  a 
.  scheme  of  public  wharves,  and  this 
policy  has  won  its  way.  A  new  com- 
mercial and  recreation  pier  is  in 
course  of  erection  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1914.  Private  corporations 
have  also  been  actively  developing 
their  frontage  during  the  past  year 
at  both  Baltimore  and  the  near-by 
ports  of  Canton  and  Port  Covington. 

Savannah.  —  The  city  has  acquir^ed 
303  ft.  of  wharfage  on  the  city  front 
and  400  ft.  of  waterfront  on  the  up- 
per harbor.  There  are  nine  public 
docks  and  29  private  owners.  Further 
harbor  improvements  include  a  turn- 
ing basin  to  accommodate  the  largest 
liners.  During  the  past  year  the 
railroads  have  expended  more  than 
$1,000,000  on  new  slips,  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  other  terminals.  The 
wharves  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co.,  which  were  burned 
earlv  in  1913.  are  being  rebuilt  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

Mobile  has  bought  2,000  ft.  of  wa- 
terfront, erected  steel  sheds,  1,240  ft. 
long  by  100  wide,  and  has  expended 
$20,000  to  help  dredge  the  harbor. 

Galveston.  —  Recent  improvements 
by  private  parties  are  the  installment 
of  three  banana  conveyors,  the  con- 
struction of  several  piers  and  of  24 
miles  of  railroad  terminals. 

New  Orleans. — The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 
a  state  board,  took  over  the  public 
wharf  system  in  1901.  The  earnings 
of  the  Board  in  1912  amounted  to 
$429,996,  as  against  $396,730  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  are  41.4  miles  of 
waterfront  imder  the  control  of  this 
Board,  five  miles  of  wharfage,  with  an 
area  of  2,264,571  sq.  ft.,  and  3.66 
miles  of  steel  sheds,  with  an  area  of 
2,642.689  sq.  ft.:  only  six  wharves  are 
owned  by  private  parties.  A  public 
belt  raiiroad  connects  the  wharves 
with  the  industrial  section  of  the 
port.     In  recent  years,  bonds  aggre- 


gating $3,500,000  have  been  issued  to 
better  the  harbor  facilities.  Among 
recent  improvements  are  a  new  wharf, 
1,500  ft.  in  length,  seven  banana  con- 
veyors, six  conveyors  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.'s  wharf,  and  appliances  at 
the  Sugar  Refinery  wharf.  The  Board 
has  erected  three  conveyors  to  unload 
bananas. 

San  Francisco.  —  The  10  miles  of 
waterfront  at  San  Francisco  and  its 
30  projecting  wharves,  together  with 
a  belt  railroad  serving  the  waterfront, 
are  owned  bv  the  state  of  California 
and  are  administered  through  a  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  It 
has  never  been  necessary  to  deepen  or 
widen  the  harbor,  as  all  channels  are 
well  scoured  by  tides.  For  port  im- 
provements there  have  been  issued 
during  the  past  10  years  bonds  aggre- 
gating $12,000,000,'  running  for  76 
years,  and  redeemable  from  harbor 
dues.  •  Wharves  are  leased  for  terms 
not  exceeding  15  years,  the  lessee  pay- 
ing in  advance  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  or  projected,  18  new  con- 
crete piers,  some  of  which  are  to  re- 
place wooden  structures. 

Los  Angeles.  —  "WTien  the  ports  of 
San  Pedro  and  Wilmington  were  con- 
solidated with  Los  Angeles,  which  is 
about  21  miles  from  the  sea,  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,000,000  was  authorized  for 
port  and  harbor  improvements;  in 
1013  an  additional  issue  of  $2,500,000 
was  authorized  for  the  same  purpose. 
Extensive  improvements  have  been 
made  in  and  around  the  harbor,  and 
the  city  and  private  parties  are  now 
constructing  transit  sheds. 

Seattle.— Prior  to  1911  the  harbor 
facilities  of  this  port  were  entirely  in 
private  hands.  The  existing  improved 
<lock  frontage  is  49.935  ft.,  to  which 
23,686  ft.  is  being  added  at  public 
expense  by  the  Seattle  Port  Commis- 
sion. This  body  was  organized  two 
years  ago  and  is  authorized  to  expend 
$6,300,000  in  harl>or  improvements. 
It  is  expected  that  by  1915  there  will 
be  13J  miles  of  dock  frontage  im- 
proved and  available.  Out  of  68 
wharves,  three  are  now  owned  by  the 
public.  The  present  waterfront  aggre- 
gates 70  miles,  which  will  be  about 
trebled  on  the  completion  of  the  Lake 
Washington  Canal  to  connect  Union 
Bay  with  Puget  Sound. 
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New     York    Sabway     Contract. — 
Overshadowing    all     other    franchise 
matters  during  1913   was  the  settle- 
ment reached  in  New  York  City  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
new   rapid- transit   lines.     The  agree- 
ment  nnally   ratified   on   March    19, 
1913,     undoubtedly     constitutes     the 
most  gigantic  franchise  deal  ever  ef- 
fected by  a  municipality.     Statistics 
of  the  financial  and  operating  details 
are  given  on  a  subsequent  page  of  this 
article   (see  Municipal  Oianerfihipj  in- 
fra).    Considered  as  franchise  docu- 
ments the  new  contracts  are  extremely 
interesting  and  important.     They  are 
very  complex,  not  less  than    125,000 
words     having    been    marshalled    to 
cover  the  details  of  the  agreements. 
The  net  result  is  a  division  of  rapid- 
transit   facilities   in  New  York  City 
into   two  great  interlocking  systems. 
The  lines,  both  elevated  and  subway, 
on    Manhattan    Island    and    in    the 
Bronx    are   to   be    controlled    by    the 
Interborough   Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the 
operator  of  the  existing  subway.    The 
lines  in  Brooklyn  are  to  belong  to  the 
New    York    Municipal    Railway    Co., 
which   is   the   name  assumed   by  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  interests 
for  the  purpose.     The  Brooklyn  com- 
pany is,  however,  given  a  line  into  the 
very     heart    of    Manhattan    runninjr 
along  Broadway  from  the  City  Hall 
to  59th  Street  and  across  the  Queens- 
boro   Bridge   to   Queens.     The   Inter- 
borough  Co.  is  extended  into  Brooklyn 
by   lines   running  from   the  terminus 
of  the  present  subway  along  Flatbush 
Avenue    to     Eastern     Parkway     and 
thence  through   a    densely    populated 
residential   section  to  Queens.     Both 
companies  are  to  operate  jointly  ele- 
vated lines  in  Queens  from  the  Queens- 


boro  Bridge  to  Astoria  and  Corona. 
The  contracts  were  the  subject  of  one 
of    the    bitterest    possible    political 
fights,    with   the    weight   of   popular 
opinion   ultimately   turning   in   their 
favor  through  sheer  exhaustion  and 
irritation  with  the  inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting  transit    facilities    (A.    T.   B,, 
1912,  p.  285).     The  contracts  reooff- 
nize  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate 
franchise  after  ten  years  of  operation. 
They  provide  for  municipal  ownership 
from  the  date  of  construction  and  the 
gradual  amortization  of  private  capi- 
tal contributed  toward  the  building. 
In  so  far   they  are  an  advance  over 
previous  rapid-transit  contracts.    The 
chief  objection  urged  against  them  is 
the   ultra-liberal    financial   terms   al- 
lowed the  companies.    Present  profits 
are   guaranteed  by   the  city  through 
the  creation  of  a  first  lien  on  earnings 
after  operating  expenses.    New  private 
capital   is  granted  six  per  cent,  and 
placed  ahead  of  the  city  s  new  invest- 
ment.   According  to  the  opponents  of 
the  contracts  these  preferentials  will 
eat  up   all   the  earnings,   leavin^i^  the 
city  with  a  heavy  load  to  carry  in  its 
annual  tax  budget  to  meet  its  own 
interest    and     sinking-fund    charges. 
Construction  under  the  new  contracts 
is  proceeding  rapidly.    The  entire  sys- 
tem   will    be    completed    in    between 
three  and  four  years.    The  city  made 
no  attempt  during  the  negotiations  to 
recover  control  over  the  outstandins 
perpetual   franchises   of  the  elevated 
railroads,  although  these  are  welded 
into  the  general  plan.    The  new  fran- 
chises for  extending  and  enlarging  the 
elevated  lines  by  third  tracking  are 
indeterminate,  but  contain  the  curious 
provision  that  if   recaptured  by  the 
city  they  may  not  be  used  for  rapid- 
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transit  purposes,  thus  making  the  pos-  shall  be  erected  without  the  express 

sibility  of  capture  so  remote  as  to  be  consent  of  the  Public  Utilities  Oomr 

negligible.     (See  also  Municipal  Own-  mission.      The   Commission   is   ffiven 

ershipy  infra,  and  XXIII,  Civil  En-  power  to  declare  municipal  franduses 

gineering.)  imreasonable  and  void  and  to  grant 

Indeterminate  Franchises   in   Indi-  franchises  direct.    The  act  is  radical 

ana. — One    of    the    most    interesting  and   its   practical  operation   will  be 

franchise  provisions  in  our  state  stat-  watched  with  great  interest  by  other 

utes    is    contained    in    the    Shively-  states.      The    duration    of    franchise 

Spencer  Utility  Commission  Act  passed  chants    is   one  of   the  most  difficult 

in  Indiana  in  1913    (House  Bill  No.  franchise  problems  to  solve.    The  in- 

361).    Section  100  provides:  determinate  grant  is  the  most  promis- 

Every    license,    permit    or    franchise  jng  form  yet  devised.     ( See  also  Pub- 

hereafter  granted  to  any  public  utility  '«?  Service  Commtasums,  tnfrck) 

shall   have   the   effect   of  an   indetermi-  Cleveland     Street     Railway     Fran- 

nate  permit  subject  to  the  provisions  of    gv:-g rnu^    whole   eoimtrv    is    intta-. 

this  Act  and   subject  to   the   provision  ^°rz'  .^^^.   ^noie   country    is    inter- 

that    the    license,    franchise    or    permit  ested   in   the  experience  of  this  city 

may  be  revoked  by  the  Commission  for  under  its  famous  settlement  ordinance 

the  major  part  or  its  property  is  situ-  ijj-a*     a           j             • 

ated  may  purchase  the  property  of  such  niarked  so  distinct  an  advance  in  mu- 

public  utility  actually  used  and  useful  nicipal  control  of  transit  that  difficol- 

for  the  convenience  of  the  public  at  any  ties  in  details  of  administration  have 

time  as  provided  herein,   paying  there-  ^^^^  j.i,„„  i^«„i  ;„^.«,«of      T\i49^^M^,^^ 

for  the  then  value  of  such  property  as  ™ore  than  local  interest.     Differences 

determined  by   the  Commission  and  ac-  between   the   city   and   the   Cleveland 

cording    to    the    terms    and    conditions  Railway  Co.   in  June  led  to  the  ap- 

m^'nVlllfl'4SrSlf&edt6  S"afe  pointment  of  a  board  of  arbitrati^ 

such    property    and    every    such    public  as  provided  m  the  franchise.     C  N. 

utility  is  required  to  sell  such  property  Duffv,  Vice-President  of  the  Milwau- 

at  the  value  and  according  to  the  terms  u^p  'Flpptrio   Rjiilwav  and   Liffht  To 

and  conditions  determined  by  the  Com-  ,      i^'^^^*^  ^j^"^^^^*?.^*"^  H^"^  ^^'l 

mission  as  herein  provided.  A.    B.    Du    Pont.    City    Engineer    of 

Cleveland,  and  Judge  John  M.  Eallets, 

Any  utility  company  prior  to  July  of  the  United   States  Circuit  Court, 

1,  1916,  may  surrender  its  franchises  were  named  to  decide  two  questions 

and  accept  from  the  Public  Utilities  in  (iispiite:   "(1)    Should  the  present 

Commission  in  their  place  an  indcter-  allowance   for  operating  expenses  as 

minate   permit.      By  so   doing   it   is  defined  by  the  ordinance  be  increased, 

deemed  to  have  consented  to  munici-  and   if    so    by    what   amount?      (2) 

pal  purchase  of  its  plant  as  provided  Should    the     present    allowance    for 

in  the  act.    As  an  inducement  to  per-  maintenance,   renewals  and  deprecia- 

suade  companies  to  accept  indetermi-  tion  be  increased,  and  if  so  by  what 

nate  grants,   it   is   provided   that   in  amount?"    The  decision  of  the  board 

cities  where  companies  are  so   oper-  was  in  favor  of  the  city,  holding  that 

ating,  no  competing  municipal  plant  present  allowances  are  sufficient. 
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Legislative  Tendencies. — These  are  miliar  tlirough  existing  legislation, 
stirring  days  in  the  field  of  public-  Most  of  them  are  given  ample  reg^a- 
utility  regulation.  During  1913,  42  '  tive  powers.  The  year's  legislative 
states  held  legislative  sessions  and  in  record  shows  the  steady  advance  of 
17  of  them  the  Governors  urged  the  the  state  commission  system  as  op- 
passage  of  public  service  commission 
laws  or  the  strengthening  of  existing 
laws.  A  large  volume  of  legislation 
affecting  public  utilities  was  passed, 
including  a  number  of  statutes  crea- 
ting new  state  commissions.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  new  commissions 
are    constructed  'along   the   lines   fa-    centralized  control.     So,  too,  did  the 
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posed  to  regulation  by  local  city  com- 
missions. It  is  true  that  the  advance 
has  been  fought  vigorously  by  a  num- 
ber of  cities  as  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  ''home  rule."  The  League  of 
Nebraska  Municipalities,  for  example, 
adopted    strong    resolutions    agamat 
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vise  rates  and  service.  It  may  pre- 
scribe uniform  accounts,  approve  fran- 
chises, and  value  utility  plants.     All 


sion,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Oor^ 
porations.  The  Commission  of  G«8 
and  Electricity  is  continued  as  a  sep- 


stock   and   bond    issues   must   be   ap-  !  arate    board.      The    law   covers    nul- 
proved  by  the  Ck^mniission.     The  Act  |  roads  and  street  railways,  steamship, 


further  provides  that  "no  public 
utility  shall  declare  any  stock,  bond 
or  scrip  dividend  or  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  its  own  or  any 
other  stock,  bond  or  scrip  among 
stockholders  witliout  the  consent  of 
the  Commission." 

Before  the  Act  became  operative  a 
petition  for  a  referendum,  signed  by 
10,000  persons,  as  required  by  law, 
was  filed.  The  Governor  on  July  29 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  Sept., 
1914,  as  the  time  for  holding  an  elec- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Massachusetts. — Massachusetts  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  states  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public-utility  control.  Begin- 
ning in  1869  with  a  strong  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  it  gradually 
extended  state  supervision  over  prac- 
tically all  other  public  utilities.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  railroad  board,  but 
by  creating  new  commissions  and  of- 
ficers until  jurisdiction  was  divided 
between  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, a  Commission  of  Gas  and 
Electricity,  'a  Highway  Commission 
with  control  over  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  a  Commissioner  of 
Corporations.  The  tendency  among 
the  more  advanced  states  has  been  to 
recognize  the  essential  similarity  of 
these  regulative  functions  and  to  give 
to  a  single,  compact  commission 
powers  of  control  over  all  classes  of 
utilities.  The  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion of  Economy  and  Efficiency  de- 
voted considerable  attention  during 
1913  to  a  reorganization  of  the  va- 
rioiis  state  boards.  The  result  was 
Chapter  784  of  the  laws  of  1913:  "An 
act  to  change  the  name  and  increase 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners."  The  new  board  is 
to  be  known  as  the  "Public  Service 
Commission."  It  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  for  terms  of  five  years. 
Not  more  than  three  may  belong  to 
the  same  political  party.  The  chair- 
man is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $8,500, 
the  other  commissioners  $8,000.  The 
new  board  has  the  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  the  Highway  Commis- 


exi>ress  and  car  service,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies.  Broad  powers 
of  control  are  vested  in  the. Commis- 
sion. It  may  regulate  rates  and 
service,  establish  uniform  systems  of 
accounts,  value  utility  plants  and  con- 
trol the  issue  of  securities.  The  new 
legislation  greatly  strengthens  state 
control  of  utilities  in  Massachusetts. 
The  concentration  of  powers  should 
prove  economical  and  efficient. 

Michigan.— House  Bill  153  (1913) 
placeil  telephone  companies  in  the 
class  of  common  carriers  and  made 
them  subject  to  supervision  of  the 
state  Railroad  Commission.  Adequate 
service  at  reasonable  rates  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  commission  may 
"make,  amend  or  alter  or  abolish  any 
rate,"  regulate  any  service  or  facility, 
and  prescribe  standards  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  It  may  require 
the  establishment  of  through  service 
by  physical  connection  of  two  or  more 
lines.  Sales  and  leases  of  telephone 
franchises  must  be  approved  by  the 
Commission.  New  franchises  become 
cff'ective  only  after  a  certificate  of 
public  necessity  has  been  obtained. 
Annual  reports  are  prescribed. 

Minnesota. — Early  in  the  year 
Governor  Eberhart  began  a  campaign 
for  legislation  to  creat  a  strong  state 
utility  commission.  He  encoimtered 
serious  opposition  from  the  advocatea 
of  city  commissions.  St.  Paul  already 
had  the  nucleus  for  a  local  commission 
in  its  Commissioner  of  Public  Utilities, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  general 
commission  by  which  the  city  is  JROV- 
erned.  Other* cities  joined  in  the  nght 
to  procure  a  utilities  law  on  the  lines 
of  the  California  statute,  which  would 
allow  local  option  in  the  matter  of 
retaining  control  or  surrendering  it 
to  the  state  commission.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  unable  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  state  commission  act.  The  legis- 
lature did  pass  a  bill  giving  the  s&te 
Warehouse  and  Railroad  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  telephone  companies. 
This  the  Governor  vetoed  as  piecemeal 
legislation.  A  bill  allowing  cities  to 
create  local  regulative  boards  modeled 
upon  the  former  Missouri  statute  and 
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upon  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Act  was  passed  and  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  as  wrong  in  principle.  Noth- 
ing further  was  attempted  during  the 
legislative  session.  The  Governor  has 
announced  that  he  will  call  a  special 
session  to  consider  the  matter. 

Missouri.^Dn  April  15,  1913,  Mis- 
souri repealed  the  law  which  per- 
mitted cities  to  create  public  utility 
commissions  by  ordinance  and  cre- 
ated a  state  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. The  new  board  consists  of  five 
members  appointed  for  terms  of  six 
years  with  salaries  of  $5,500.  The 
first  commissioners  are  named,  one 
for  two  years,  two  for  four  years, 
and  two  for  six  years.  All  must  be 
residents  of  Missouri  of  at  least  five 
years'  standing  and  not  less  than  25 
yrars  old.  The  Governor  appoints  a 
counsel  to  the  Commission  for  a  six- 
vear  term  at  $4,500  salary.  The 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
(•omm(m  carriers,  pipe  lines,  gas,  elec- 
tric, telegraph,  telephone,  water,  heat- 
ing, and  refrigerating  companies.  It 
lias  broad  powers  of  financial  and 
'icrvice  control.  It  may  fix  rates  and 
standards    of    service    and    establish 


the  Railroad  Commission.''  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  is  to  supervise 
private  and  municipal  heat,  street- 
railway,  light,  power,  water,  sewerage, 
telegraph  and  telephone  service.  Full 
power  is  given  it  to  regulate  service 
and  rates,  value  property  and  estab- 
lish uniform  systems  of  accounts.  The 
Commission  has  no  power  over  finan- 
cial operations  nor  over  mergers, 
leases,  sales  of  franchises  or  security 
issues.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  new  work. 

New  York. — With  the  election  of 
Governor  Sulzer  it  seemed  for  a  time 
that  radical  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  the  method  of  public  service  regu- 
lation. Early  in  the  year  the  Gov- 
ernor said: 

I  came  very  near  putting  in  my  an- 
nual message  a  recommendation  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  Commissions 
and  for  catting  down  the  salaries  of  the 
commissioners  to  $10,000  a  year.  Five 
or  seven  men  at  that  salary  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  two 
Commissions.  Yet  these  ten  men  get 
$15,000  a  vear  and  what  on  earth  they 
do  for  their  money  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover. 

The  bitter  fight  between  the  Gov- 


iiniform  svstems  of  accounts,  must  ap-  ^^'•"or  and  the  legislature  which  began 

prove  franchises  before  they  are  valid,  ^'^  *  I  3"f«^\«n  ?^  ^'^^<^^  primaries 

an.l    controls   stock   and   bond    issues.  *^"'^   f"^^^  >»  his   impeachment  post- 

The   law  provides   for   phvsical   valu-  P"""?'^  ^  ^^^     possible     hostile     action 

ationof  utility  plants  for 'the  purpose  ^ajn^*    the    Commissions.      It    also 

nf  taxation   and   as  a  basis  for  rate  "ja^^e  it  practically  impossible  for  the 

making.     It    gives    the     Commission  p.^v^^no'*.   Jo    secure    confirmation    of 

power  to  control  competition  through  hjs  apP^jntments  to  the  Commission 

its    right   to  grant  or   withhold   cer-  ^^  *^^  ^^^^"^  ^I'^T*' « J^^*"?  "^t"^ 

three   vacancies   to   be    filled    in   this 


ight   to   grant 
tificates  of  public  necessity  before  be 


body.    Commissioner  Olmsted  had  held 


ginning  construction  work.     The  new  """•^-  ^"""'"»»'""^'  ymistcu  imu  neiu 

hiu  aiitomaticallv  abolishes  local  com-  ^7^""    ^,V?™   *])«    previous    adrainistra- 

lissions  in  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Jop-  tion,  although  not  reappointed.    Com- 

n  and  Chillicothe.     The  members  of  '"^^^^""er  Douglass  was  a  recess  ap- 


III 

li 


♦  ».^  «^„.  r'««,«,;oo:^«  «*«     T^v«  TLT    A*     pointment,     and     Chairman     Stevens 
the  now  Commission  are:  John  M.  At-    f    .',         -cvirn    /m  r>, 

kin.,n.  formerly  Assistant  Attorney-    ^r^,;^P''-AL°"j:f;,l„„T2„^LSf" 


<;oneral  of  the  state;    John  Kennish, 
a  former  justice  of  the  state  Supreme 


missioner  Olmsted's  place  the  Govern- 
or appointed  Judge  Hodson  of  Buffalo, 


Court;  Prof.  H.  B.  Shaw,  Dean  of  He  was  confirmed.  No  further  nomi- 
tho  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  nations  were  submitted  until  July  8, 
state  universitv:  and  Frank  A.  ^i*^"  the  Governor  named  Charles  J. 
W  riphtman,  a  member  of  the  former  <^nase,  a  locomotive  engineer  m  the 
-tate  Railroad  Commission.  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
Montana.— Bv  Chapter  52  of  the  ""oad,  in  place  of  Commissioner  Doug- 
laws  of  191.3  (approved  March  4)  the  >ass,  and  William  E.  Leffingwell,  a 
Railroad  Commission  was  made  ex  hotel  proprietor,  in  place  of  Chairman 
officio  a  Pubic  Service  Commission,  Stevens.  Neither  appointment  haa 
with  the  proviso  that  "the  business  of  been  confirmed  by  the  state  Senate, 
the  Public  Service  Commission  shall  Commissioner  Martin  S.  Decker  was 
be  kept  entirely  separate  from  that  of  ,  designated  by  the  Governor,  on  July 
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1,  1913,  as  Chairman  in  place  of  for- 
mer Chairman  Stevens. 

Of  great  importance  to  New  York 
City  was  the  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  First  District,  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Chair- 
man Willcox.  The  Commission  was  di- 
vided three  to  two  on  the  question  of 
the  proposed  subway  contracts,  the 
biggest  transportation  problem  in  the 
world.  The  Chairman  was  one  of  the 
majority.  So  acute  was  the  fear  that 
negotiations  would  be  upset  by  a 
change,  that  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the 
City  of  New  York  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernor to  allow  Mr.  Willcox  to  con- 
tinue in  office.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, appointed  Edward  E.  McCall  in 
his  place.  The  new  Chairman  voted 
on  the  subway  contracts  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  done. 

A  very  large  number  of  bills  affect- 
ing the  Commissions  were  considered 
by  the  legislature,  but  the  only  one  of 
any  importance  which  was  passed  en- 
larged the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missions to  include  baggage  and 
transfer  companies. 

North  Carolina. — ^The  Corporation 
Commission  has  been  given  "power, 
control  and  supervision  of  all  elec- 
tric light,  power,  water  and  gas  com- 
panies and  corporations  other  than 
such  as  are  municipally  o\vned  or  con- 
ducted, and  of  all  persons,  companies 
and  corporations  other  than  municipal 
corporations  .  .  .  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  electricity,  electric 
light,  current  or  power  and  gas  as  it 
now  has  over  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations." Full  power  is  given  to 
fix  rates  and  regulate  service. 


long  to  the  same  political  party.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  uniform 
systems  of  accounts,  such  systems, ' 
"when  practicable,  to  conform  to  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Com- 
mission of  Ohio."  Elaborate  provi- 
sions are  made  for  the  method  of  val- 
uation, including  rehearings  and  ap- 
peals. O.  H.  Hughes,  a  member  of  the 
former  Public  Service  Commission,  W. 
L.  Dechant,  and  E.  L.  Doty  are  the 
new  commissioners. 

Oklahoma.— House  Bill  156  (ef- 
fective March  25,  1913)  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion to  include  the  regulation  of  wa- 
ter, heat,  light  and  power  companies. 
Power  is  given  to  establish  rates  and 
prescribe  rules  and  standards  of  serv- 
ice. House  Bill  723  (1913)  extends 
the  Corporation  Commission's  power 
to  include  gas  pipe- line  companies. 

Oregon. — ^As  noted  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1912  (p.  282),  a  Public 
Utilities  Act  was  passed  in  that  year, 
but  its  operation  suspended  until 
passed  upon  by  the  people  at  a  ref- 
erendum election.  On  Nov.  5,  1912, 
the  Act  was  approved  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Pennsylvania. — ^In  this  state  the 
need  for  effective  utility  control  has 
l)een  very  pressing.  The  Railroad 
Commission  has  had  practically  no 
power,  its  duties  being  solelv  to  in- 
vestigate and  "recommend  changes." 
I'tility  bills  have  been  considered  at 
each  legislative  session  for  a  number 
of  years.  On  July  1,  1913.  the  "Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania"  was  final- 
ly created  to  take  office  on  Jan.  1, 
1014.    The  act  was  passed  only  after 


Ohio. — House  Bill  582  abolishes  the  .  a  bitter  fight,  during  which  it  was 


Public  Service  Commission  and  cre- 
ates in  its  stead  a  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  three  members,  which 
is  little  more  than  a  state  l)oard, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  valuing 
"the  property  of  every  public  utility 
or  railroad  in  the  state,  used  and  use- 
ful for  the  sori'ice  and  convenience  of 
the  public,'*  for  the  purpose  of  "as- 
certaining the  reasonableness  and  jus- 
tice of  rates  and  charges  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered  ...  or  for  any  other 
purpose  authorized  by  law."  The  new 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  six- 
year  terms  with  salaries  of  $6,000. 
Not  more  than  two  of  them  mav  be- 


repeatedly  charged  that  corporate  in- 
fluences were  at  work  to  introduce 
provisions  to  destroy  its  effectiveness. 
Dean  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School  led  the  fight  to 
secure  a  thoroughly  progressive  stat- 
ute. The  act  as  passed  is  strong  and 
should  prove  effective,  especially  since 
the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor i''  an  excellent  one.  The  new 
board  consists  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  terms  of 
four,  five',  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and 
ten  vears.  The  salary  of  the  chair- 
man is  5f510..'>00,  and  of  the  other  com- 
missioners $10,000.     The  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Commission  extends  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroads,  street  railways, 
gas  and  electric  companies,  pipe  lines, 
baggage-transfer  and  express  compa- 
nies, ferry,  turnpike,  bridge  and  wharf 
companies,  and  telegraph,  telephone, 
heating,  refrigerating,  water  and  sew- 
erage companies.  The  Ck>mmission 
has  full  power  over  rates  and  service, 
supervision  of  security  issues,  and 
power  over  accounts.  The  members  of 
the  new  Commission  are  Nathaniel 
Ewing,  8.  L.  Tone,  who  for  over  20 
years  was  identified  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Railways  Co.,  S.  W.  Pennypadc- 
er,  former  Governor,  Emory  R.  John- 
son, Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Milton  J.  Brecht,  and  two 
bankers,  Charles  8.  Wright  and  Frank 
M.  Wallace. 

South  Dakota.— A  Public  Utilities 
Act  was  urged  by  the  Governor  in 
his  message  to  the  le^slature  of 
1013,  but  failed  of  adoption  in  either 
house. 

Tennessee.— The  1912  report  of  the 
state  Railroad  Commission  contained 
a  strong  recommendation  to  extend 
the  board's  jurisdiction  to  include  ex- 
press companies  and  to  give  it  control 
over  the  rates  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies.  No  legislation  was 
passed  however. 

Utah.— PubUc  Utility  Acts  were 
introduced  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  during  the  1913  session, 
but  failed  of  adoption. 

Vermont. — Subscribers  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  have  tried  to  se- 
cure a  reduction  in  rates  through  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission refused  to  order  the  desired 
change.  Thereupon  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission,  consist- 
ing of  H.  F.  Graham  and  J.  H.  Cook, 
lo  investigate  the  rate  question  and 
report  necessary  legislation.  Commis- 
sioner Babbitt  promptly  resigned,  but 
the  two  remaining  members  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  defied  the 
Governor  to  remove  them.  He  re- 
moved Charles  D.  Watson,  the  Chair- 
man, and  requested  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Warren.  The  Commis- 
sion was  thereupon  completely  reor- 
^nized  under  the  chairmanship  of  R. 
C.  Bacon. 

West  Virginia. — By  a  law  which 
went    into    effect    Mav    21,    1913,   the 


state  created  a  Public  Senriee  Com- 
mission of  four  members.  The  origi- 
nal board  consists  of  commissioners 
appointed  for  two,  four,  six  and  eight 
years.  Their  successors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  eight-year  terma.  At  least 
one  commissioner  must  be  a  lawyer  of 
not  less  than  ten  years'  standing.  The 
Commission  elects  its  own  Chairman. 
Salaries  are  $6,000.  The  total  annual 
cost  of  the  new  board  is  fixed  at  $60,- 
000,  which  is  to  be  raised  by  lev^pig 
a  special  license  fee  upon  oorporations 
regulated,  apportioned  by  the  state  Au- 
ditor. The  law  covers  common  car- 
riers, telegraph  and  telephone,  gas, 
electric,  hydro-electric  and  water  com- 
panies. The  Commission  is  given  am- 
ple powers  of  rate  and  service  control^ 
but  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  public-utility  oor- 
porations. The  Commission  consists 
of  V.  L.  Highland,  Chairman,  Howard 
N.  Ogden,  Charles  H.  Bronson,  and 
Wade  C.  Kilmer. 

Status  of  Public  Service  Commia- 
sion  Legi^tion. — For  convenience  of 
reference  the  following  is  a  list  of 
states  and  cities  with  Public  Service 
Commissions  in  operation  at  the  close 
of  1913: 

Public  Service  Commi9$ion  State* 

California.  Nevada. 

Connecticut.  New  Hampshire. 
District  of  Columbia.    New  York. 

Idaho.  Ohio. 

Illinois.  Oregon. 

Indiana.  Pennsylvania. 

Kansas.  Rhode  Island. 

Massachusetts.  Vermont. 

Michigan.  West  Virginia. 

Missouri.  Wisconsin. 
Montana. 

Arizona  and  North  Carolina  have  Cor- 
poration Commissions  with  many  of  the 
broad  powers  of  public  service  commis- 
sions. Colorado  and  Maine  have  utility 
laws,  the  operation  of  which  have  been 
suspended  by  referendum. 

Partial  Control  of  Public  Utilitie9 


Iowa. 

Louisiana. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Nebraska. 


Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Virginia. 


City  Oommieaiona 

New  York.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Los  Angeles. 

St.  Paul   (one  member  of  city  commis- 
sion). 

Bp&ttle  (single  commissioner). 
Houston  (single  commissioner). 
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MUNICIPAL   OWNZBSHIP 


1  here  is  u  jrrowiiig  tendency  in  the 
United  States  to  approve  of  municipal 
ownership  in  a  number  of  fields  where 
only  a  very  few  years  ago  only  "so- 
cialists'' advocated  city  activity.  In 
1913  the  movement  for  municipal  ice 
plants  and  municipal  newspapers  was 
noteworthy.  In  New  ^'ork  City  the 
largest  investment  of  city  capital  in 
transportation  systems  ever  under- 
taken was  agreed  upon. 

New  York  Subways. — On  Biarch  19, 
1913,  the  city  of  New  York  signed 
the  contracts  for  the  extension  and 
operation  of  its  rapid-transit  system, 
committing  itself  to  the  most  stu- 
pendous municipal-o^^-nership  plan  in 
the  world.  The  present  aggregate 
capital  investment  in  rapid-transit 
railroads  is  about  $250,000,000,  of 
which  the  city  has  contributed  about 
$50,000,000  in  subway  construction. 
The  capacity  of  existing  facilities  is 
roughly  800,000,000  passengers  per 
year.  The  new  contracts  require  the 
investment  of  $330,000,000  of  new 
capital,  of  which  the  citv  will  contrib- 
ute about  $175,000,000. '  The  capacity 
of  the  combined  system,  new  and  old, 
will  not  be  less 'than  2,000,000,000 
passengers  per  year.  The  new  sub- 
ways are  to  be  the  ]>roperty  of  the 
city  from  tlie  beginning.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  amortization  of  the 
entire  investment  of  private  capital 
over  the  p<?rio<l8  of  the  contracts.  The 
city  may  terminate  the  contracts  be- 
fore their  ex])iratH)n  and  recapture 
subway  lines  in  seven  separate  divi- 
sions. It  has  reKerved  the  right  to 
require  the  operating  companies  to  in- 
corporate extensions  in  its  system. 
The  city  has  assumed  the  risk  of  the 
enterprise,  reducing  private  invest- 
ment to  what  practically  amounts  to 
a  bond  basis,  with  a  preference  in 
the  division  of  income  and  a  bonus 
in  the  form  of  a  share  in  profits  after 
the  city's  investment  is  taken  care  of. 
( See  also  Franchises^  supra, ) 

New  York  City  Freight  Railways. 
— On  July  10,  1913,  the  city  adopted 
plans  for  a  comprehensive  terminal 
railroad  Hy8t<'m  extending  along  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront  from  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  Bay  Ridge,  a  distance  of 
several  miles.  The  new  road  is  to  be 
municipally    constructed    and   owned. 


Its  estimated  cost  is  approximately 
$12,000,000.  The  object  of  its  ooii> 
struct  ion  is  to  coordinate  existing 
freight-handling  facilities  and  to  open 
for  development  an  important  water- 
front section  which  is  now  practical- 
ly isolated,  owing  to  lack  of  rail  con- 
nection. It  is  proposed  to  lease  the 
line,  when  built,  to  an  operating  com- 
pany formed  of  all  the  trunk-line  rail- 
roads reaching  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  special  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge,  recommended 
<m  June  6  that  the  lease  be  made 
u[>on  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  upon  1^7,500,- 
000  of  city  capital,  and  that  the  city 
earr\'  anv  deficit  in  excess  of  this 
amount  for  a  term  of  years  to  be 
agreed  upon,  in  order  to  give  traffic 
a  chance  to  develop  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  city  has  taken  title 
to  a  part  of  the  necessary  land  and  it 
is  planned  to  proceed  with  the  project 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

Detroit  Street  Railways. — ^A  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  voters  have 
for  several  years  favored  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  street- 
railway  system.  The  City  Council  on 
the  other  hand  has  tried  to  renew  the 
expired  franchises  of  the  private  oper- 
ator. After  the  defeat  by  referendum 
vote  of  the  so-called  Thompson-Halley 
ordinance,  which  would  have  effected 
this  result,  the  popular  demand  for 
city  ownership  gathere<l  strength  rap- 
idly. On  April  7  an  amendment  to  the 
city  charter  was  adopted,  providing 
for  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  all  the  street-railway  lines  in 
the  city.  Provision  is  made  for  a  non- 
salaried  board  of  three  managing  com- 
missioners, appointe<I  and  removable 
by  the  Mayor.  This  board  is  to  be 
in  full  control,  with  authority  to  ap- 
point a  general  manager  and  subordi- 
nate ofiicials.  The  rate  of  fare  to  be 
fixed  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
operating  expensi»8,  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested,  and  "a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  the  ])rincipal  of  the  general  bonds 
iKsue<l  as  s(K)n  as  practicable,  to  the 
end  that  the  entire  cost  of  said  rail- 
road system  shall  l)e  paid  eventually 
out  of  the  earnings  thereof."  The  va- 
lidity    of     the     municipal-ownership 
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am  end  men  t    is    being    tested    in    the  (Holton  v.  City  of  Camilla,   132  Oa. 

courts  by  those  intprpsted  in  the  pri-  >60J   held  exactly  the  reverse,  safing 

vate  railway  corporation.  that   when   the   city   supplies   ice   as 

San   Francisco   Street   RaitTaya. —  part  of  its  water  Bystera,  "it  merely 

The  Geary  Street  Municipal  Railway  ^y  certain  processes  changes  the  form 

of  San  Frnncisco  b^an  operation   of  ind  temperature  of  a  part  of  the  wa- 

regular  ear  service  on  Dec.  28,  1912.  ter  supply  by   that  system." 

Its  opening  marks  the  successful  out-  A  plan  for  an  experimental  munici- 

come  of  a  contest  for  municipal  own-  pal   ice   plant  was   advocated   during 

ership  datinn  back  to  1896,  when  the  the  spring  of  1913  by  President  Mc- 

private  corporation  owning  the  Geary  Aneny  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 

Street  line  attempted  to  secure  a  50-  "'ho  proposed  to  use  the  surplus  elec- 

vcnr  franchise  to  supplement  its  fran-  *"<>  P^""  from  the  plants  of  certain 

chise  expiring  in   1813.     After  three  P'''>"'^     buildings     to    operate    small 

imsuceessful  attempts  on   the  part  of  P'?"**  *^  supply  city  offices  and   in- 

advocates   of  municipal  ownership  to  ^li*''*"^^.  ^^  "PP^^P*"""'™  <»'  *32,- 

seeure   a  vote   favorable  to  city  con-  '^'^  ''"'  *•"*  P^^P°^  "«»  approved  hy 

trol  of  the  line,  a  victory  was  finally  't*  ^""^  "*  Aldermen,  but  vetoed  by 

won  at  an  election  in  December,  IflOfl  ^^^^  ^^^''\        j      .            ^   w 

Tt..  ^».,.„«*   v.,      -     B            J        u  It  Bridgeport,  New  London   and   Wa- 

The  present   line    .s  five   and   a  half  j^^^ury   Lve    all    given   considerable 

niles  long,  and  represents  a  c.ty  in-  favorable  attention  to  the  possibility 


vestment  of  about  $1,100,000. 


of  establishing  city  ice  plants  under 


_■_  the    beginning   of   an    extensive  enabling  acU  recently  secured, 

miimeipal  system.  Municipal     Hewapapers.— The    Los 

St.  Loms  Subway.— A  constitution-  Angelea  Municipal   Nema,  which   was 

al    amendment   was    adopted    hy    the  established   as   an   offloial    weekly   by 

Missouri  legislature  for  submission  to  vote  of  the  people  in  December,  1911, 

the  voters  in  the  fall  of  1014,  permit-  and  which  began  publication  in  April, 

ting  the  city  of  St.  I^iiis  to  construct  1912    (X,   7,   B:,    1912,   p.  286),  was 

a   municipal   subway   Hy»tem    and   to  discontinued  on  April  0.   1913,  as  the 

issue   iKinds    for   the    purpose    up   to  result  of  an  adverse  vote  at  a  special 

S77.00fl,nno.  election.      According    to    George     H. 

Hnnicipal    Ice    Plants.— There    has  Dunlop,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 

been    a    widespread    attempt    during  Newspaper  Commission,  the  chief  rea- 

1913  to  establish  municipal  ice  plantn  sons  for  the  vote  were  lack  of  popu- 

in  various   cities.     In   two   cases   the  lar  interest,  reactionary  tendencies  in 

right  of  a  city  to  pnter  this  new  field  municipal  politics,  opposition  of  pri- 

of    activity   has    Iwen    tested    in    the  vately  owned  newspapers  and  the  cost 

courts  with  dircctlv  opposite  results,  of    publication,    which    amounted    to 

Schenectady,  under  "the  Socialistic  rule  $38,000  per  year.    At  the  general  elec- 

of  Mnvor  Lunn,  began   the  manufac-  tion,  at  which  the  paper  was  estab- 

liirc  and  sale  of  ire.    The  matter  was  lished,  over   100,000  votes  were  cart, 

presented  to  the  courts  on  an  injunc-  while  at  the  special  election  only  30.- 

tion  secured  hy  n  taxpayer.    The  city  755  voters  expressed  their  views. 

contended  that  ice  is  only  a  form  of  Baltimore  began  the  publication  of 

water  and  that  therefore  a  city  which  a  municipal  monthly,   the   Municipal 

ban   power  to  suppiv   water  can  also  Journal,  on  Jan,   IE.   1913.     Atlantic 

sell  ice  to  its  ciH7cns.    The  court  held  City,   N.  J.,   established  a  municipal 

that  "ice  is  not  w.itcr,"  and   that  it  newspaper  during  1913  under  the  title 

was   vltm   virm   for   a   city   to   enter  of  Atlantic  City  Commission  Govern- 

the  ice  busiiieas  without  express  aiv  ment.    Lexington.  Kv.,  issued  its  new 

(hnritv   in   its  charter.     The  Georgia  municipal  monthly.  The  City  of  Leai- 

Buprcinp    Court    in    n    similar    case  injlon,  on  April  15.  1013. 

WATEB  STTPPLT 

Kew  York.— The  two  largest  water  I  geles,     progressed     favorably     during 

supply   projects   in    the   country,   the  1913.    In  New  York  in  September  the 

new  systems  of  New  Vork  and  Los  An-  |  bilge  deep  rock  tunnel  under  the  East 
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River  was  completed  except  for  the 
lininpr.  This  conduit  is  11  ft.  in  diam- 
eter and  will  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  with  Asho- 
kan  water.  The  main  reservoir  at 
Olive  Bridge  is  ready  for  filling  and 
contracts  were  let  dnrine  the  year,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  for  paving 
the  permanent  roads  around  it.  As 
soon  as  these  are  completed,  the  res- 
ervoir can  he  filled. 

The  most  important  event  in  con- 
nection with  New  York's  water  sup- 
ply during  191.3  was  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment not  to  construct  the  proposed 
enormous  filtration  plant  at  the  Je- 
rome Park  Reservoir.  Eight  million 
dollars  had  heen  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  and  hids  received  for  the  first 
section  of  the  work,  when  the  whole 
project  was  attacked  by  the  Citizens* 
Union  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  as  an  unnecessary  expense. 
The  filter  was  planned  to  purify  the 
existing  Proton  supply.  Analysis  of 
this  water  indicated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  the  filter  that 
it  was  not  dangerously  contaminated 
and  that  an  improvement  in  the  pa- 
trol of  the  watershed  would  remove 
even  the  existini?  slight  pollution.  Af- 
ter a  careful  examination  by  experts, 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment rescinded  the  appropriation, 
adopting  the  views  held  by  the  ma- 
jority of  its  engineerinsr  advisory 
board.  A  careful  study  of  the  water- 
shed is  being  made  to  determine  the 
most  effective  method  of  control,  and 
experiments  are  under  way  to  decide 
whether  chemical  treatment  of  the 
water  is  desirable.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  drain  and   clean   the  storage 


reservoirs  in  Central  Park  through 
the  construction  of  temporary  cut-offs 
to  divert  the  water.  The  magnitude 
of  this  task  is  apparent  when  it  ia 
considered  that  the  larger  of  the  two 
reservoirs  contains  1,000,000.000  gal. 
of  water.  It  was  found  too  that  much 
of  the  pollution  in  the  domestic  sup- 
ply was  due  to  the  foul  condition  of 
private  storage  tanks  used  to  increase 
the  pressure.  A  systematic  inspection 
of  these. tanks  is  contemplated.  (See 
also  XXin,  Citnl  Engineering.) 

San  Francisco. — ^The  efforts  of  San 
Francisco  during  1013.  to  secure  an  en- 
larged and  adeouate  water  supply, 
have  aroused  much  interest.  The  city 
proposes  to  impound  a  supply  in  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  which,  being 
part  of  a  national  park,  can  be  entered 
for  this  purpose  only  by  permission 
of  Congress.  A  favorable  report  on 
the  project  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers,  who  admitted 
the  availabiiitv  of  the  vallev  for  water- 

a  • 

supply  purposes  and  the  probable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  San  Francisco  compared 
with  other  possible  sources.  The  mat- 
ter was  then  presented  to  Congress 
and  on  Sept.  3.  despite  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  alleged  spoliation 
of  a  national  park,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  bill  bv  a  vote 
of  183  to  43  (H.  R.  7207,  63d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.).  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  on  Dec.  6  bv  a  vote  of  43  to  25 
and  it  received  the  President's  signa- 
ture on  Dec.  10.  The  main  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  instead  of  other  more 
or  less  adequate  supplies  was  the 
saving  of  cost,  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $20,000,000.  f  See  also  X.  Puhlic 
Lands :  and  XXTTI,  Civil  Engineering,) 


LIGHTING 


Street  Lighting.— Developments  in 
the  matter  of  public  lighting  have  not 
been  important  during  1013.  There 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
street  lighting  in  most  of  the  pities 
of  the  country,  but  it  has  been  along 
well-established  convontionnl  lines  and 
does  not  call  for  special  comment. 
Chicago  has  passed  a  general  ordi- 
nance standardizing  electric  lighting 
poles  to  secure  a  uniform  treatment. 
New  York  has  established  electricallv 
lighted  isles  of  safety  on  Fifth  Ave- 


nue north  of  4 2d  Street,  one  of  the 
most  congested  traffic  thoroughfares. 
There  has  been  a  vigorous  campaign 
tlirouffhout  the  country  for  lower 
lighting  rates,  partly  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  serv- 
ice commissions  entrusted  with  broad 
powers  of  rate  regulation  (see  Public 
Flervire  Commissions,  sitpra). 

Gas  Rates. — During  the  year  many 
cities  have  been  successful  in  com- 
pel line  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
furnished  by  priyate  companies. 
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New  Jersey.— The  Public  Service 
Commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  in  the  Paterson  and  Pas- 
saic district  from  May  1,  1913,  to  90 
cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  The  former 
rate  was  $1.10,  with  a  rebate  of  ten 
cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. Newark  secured  a  90 -cent  rate 
from  Feb.  1,  1913. 

Baltimore.— The  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission  established  a  90- 
cent  rate  for  gas  with  a  10-cent  re- 
duction per  1,000  cu.  ft.  if  bills  are 
settled  within  ten  days.  The  new  rate 
became  effective  July   1,   1913. 

Buffalo. — Upon  complaint  of  the 
city  authorities,  the  Fublic  Service 
Commission  investigated  the  rate 
charged  the  city  for  gas  and  reduced 
it  from  $1.00  to  90  cents  per  1,000 
cu.  ft.  The  rate  to  private  individ- 
uals   remains    $1.00. 

Des  Moines. — The  citv  administra- 
tion, after  a  hard  fight  lor  90-cent  gas 
finally  secured  an  agreement  with  the 
company  to  give  this  rate  a  three 
years*  trial  to  test  whether  it  is  fair. 

Haverhill,  Mass. — This  city  secured 
80-cent  gas  on  Feb.  1,  1913.  ' 

Omaha. — The  rate  in  this  city  is 
$1.15  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  A  vigorous 
tight  is  being  made  to  secure  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  William  D.  Marks, 
as  expert  for  the  city,  has  reported 
that  a  rate  of  93  cents  is  fair.  James 
Hill  of  Chicago  has  been  employed  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Omaha  Gas 
Light  Co. 

Philadelphia. — Mayor  Blankenburg 
announced  on  Jan.  1,  1913: 


I  at  last  feci  able  to  redeem  my 
pledges  made  during  the  mayoralty  cam- 
paign to  ask  of  Councils  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  gas  from  $1.00  per  1,000 
cu.  ft.  to  80  cents  per  1,000  cu.  ft  .  .  . 
This  desirable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  has  been  made  possible  by  practical 
and  rational  economies  instituted  in  all 
departments  without  affecting  their  effi- 
ciency. 

He  coupled  his  recommendation 
with  the  proviso  that  if  the  gas  rate 
was  reduced  the  Councils  must  never- 
theless secure  municipal  income  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  revenue,  es- 
timated at  $1,760,000.  The  city's  con- 
tract with  the  gas  company  permits 
the  fixing  of  the  rate  by  city  ordi- 
nance at  any  point  not  below  80  cents 
from  1913  to  1917  inclusive,  and  75 
cents  from  1918  to  1927  inclusive. 
The  difference  between  these  rates  and 
any  actual  higher  rate  goes  into  the 
city  treasury.  The  Council,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  Mayor's  message,  fixed  the 
rate  at  80  cents,  but  failed  to  provide 
sources  of  revenue  to  make  up  the  loss 
to  the  city.  The  Mayor  thereupon 
vetoed  the  ordinance. 

Discrimination  in  Rates. — An  inter- 
esting problem  in  the  advantages  of 
preventing  discrimination  in  lighting 
rates  was  presented  in  Denver  by  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
unequal  rates  and  rebates.  Mayor 
Arnold  vetoed  the  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  the  result  would  be  the 
closing  of  every  lighting  advertising 
feature  in  the  city  and  that  it  would 
prevent  donations  of  light  by  the  com- 
panies for  public  conventions  meet- 
ing in  Denver. 


SEWAGE   AND   BEFXJSE    DISPOSAL 


Pollution  of  New  York  Harbor. — 

The  year  has  been  uneventful  so  far 
as  new  sewerage  projects  are  con- 
cerned. The  pollution  of  streams  and 
harbors  continues  to  be  the  chief  prob- 
lem with  our  sanitary  engineers,  ^he 
study  of  pollution  of  New  York  Har- 
bor was  continued  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sewage  Commission  during  the 
year.  It  would  have  automatically 
gone  out  of  existence  on  May  1,  but 
legislation  was  secured,  permitting  the 
continuation  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
expected  that  its  work  will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  May.  Ambitious  plans 
were  suggested  by  the  Commission 
during  the  year  for  the  construction 


of  an  artificial  island  a  considerable 
distance  off  shore  south  of  Coney  Is- 
land, to  which  sewage  could  be 
pumped  and  where  it  could  be  purified 
by  the  removal  of  sludge.  The  heavy 
matter  removed  is  to  be  carried  to  sea 
by  tank  steamers  and  dumped  far 
enough  out  so  that  it  cannot  effect  the 
harbor.  Whether  the  enormous  cost 
of  this  plan  is  prohibitive,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  at  this  time.  The 
Commission  plans  to  perfect  this 
scheme  during  the  year  and  to  devise 
a  system  for  control  of  a  main  drain- 
age system  for  the  entire  city.  The 
^oard  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
l*as  appointed  a  special  board  of  engi- 
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ADMIKISTBATION 

Military  Resources.  —  The  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  consist  of 
the  regular  Army  and' the  Organized 
Militia,  approximating  195,000  in 
strength.  The  census  of  1910  re- 
ported 20,473,684  males  of  militia 
age,  18  to  44  years;  the  reports  of 
the  Adjutants-General  of  the  several 
states  for  1913  give  the  number  of 
males  available  for  service  in  the 
event  of  war  as  16,127,367.  It  is 
kno\^'n  that  the  census  included  males 
of  an  age  fitting  them  for  service,  but 
who  are  not  available — aliens,  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  criminals  and 
others  disabled  from  various  causes. 
Probably  the  enumeration  of  the 
Adjutants-General,  while  undoubtedly 
too  small,  is  nearer  the  actual  num- 
ber; in  either  event,  it  is  certain 
that  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
males  who  may  be  called  upon  under 
the  Constitution  for  military  service 
in  time  of  war  are  receiving  training 
for  such  duty. 

Organization. — Following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Staff  (A, 
Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  292),  the  regular  Army 
was  reorganized  on  Feb.  15,  1913.  The 
old  territorial  divisions,  with  their 
mismated  military  units  which  could 
not  possibly  serve  together  in  war, 
were  discontinued.  The  mobile  troops 
serving  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  were  organized 
for  purposes  of  training  and  inspec- 
tion into  three  tactical  divisions  of 
the  three  arms  combined  and  one 
cavalry  division.  At  the  same  time, 
four  territorial  departments  were  or- 
ganized, with  commanders  and  staffs 
different,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  nunil)er  of  officers  available,  from 
those  of  (he  tactical   divisions.     The 


functions  of  the  tactical  divisions  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  territorial 
departmenta,  a  new  departure  in  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace.  The 
duty  of  the  former  is  to  be  prepared 
in  every  respect  to  take  the  field 
without  delay,  fully  equipped  and 
thoroughly  trained;  the  duty  of  the 
latter  is  to  receive,  train  and  equip 
recruits  and  to  secure  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  and  supervise  their 
shipment.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  order  directing 
the  reorganization  it  had  a  practical 
test  when  the  Second  Division  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  on  the  Mexi- 
can border;  the  order  was  carried 
out  without  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Central  Department,  from 
which  most  of  the  troops  were  drawn. 
In  Hawaii  a  similar  organization  has 
been  effected  by  separating  the  Ha- 
waiian Department  from  the  First 
Hawaiian  Brigade.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  peculiar  conditions  have 
made  advisable  the  continuance  of 
the  old  system. 

With  the  organization  of  the  troops 
of  the  mobile  Army  into  tactical 
divisions,  the  Coast  Artillery  troops, 
formerly  included  in  the  commands 
of  the  territorial  divisions  com- 
manders, were  organized  into  three 
coast  artillery  districts  for  the  United 
States  proper;  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  Artillery  District,  embracing 
all  coast  defenses  from  Maine  to  the 
southern  entrance  of  New  York  Har- 
bor inclusive;  the  South  Atlantic 
Artillery  District,  embracing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Artil- 
lery District,  embracing  all  coast  de- 
fenses on  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
these    districts    remained    subject   to 
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ncers  to  studv  the  drainage  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Commission,  consisting  of  the  five 
consulting  engineers  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  city,  together  with  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board. 

The  controversy  with  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  over  the  pollution  of  New 
York  Harbor  by  the  projected  Pas- 
saic Valley  Sewer,  continued  during 
the  year.  Plans  for  disposal  near 
Robbins  Reef,  which  are  now  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  are  not  approved  by 
the  New  York  authorities,  who  fear 
not  only  the  pollution,  but  the  shoal- 
ing effect  of  the  sludge.  During  the 
year  several  New  Jersey  towns  sought 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  project, 
but  were  restrained  by  the  courts. 
(See  also  XXIII,  Civil  Engineering.) 

Pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes. — The 
International  Boundary  Commission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  given 
considerable  attention  during  the  year 
to  the  pollution  of  international  wa- 
ters, especially  the  Niagara  River  and 
parts  of  the  Groat  Lakes.  It  has 
found  a  degree  of  pollution  which 
indicates  the  necessity  for  federrtl  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  water  s\ipply  of 
cities  using  these  sources  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  Niagara  River  water 
is  found  to  be  entirelv  unfit  for  use 
in  a  raw  state. 

Refuse  Disposal  in  New  York.— 
New  York  City  has  been  |)aying  very 
large  sums  annually  for  the  disposal 
of  its  garbage,  although  the  contractor 
has  secured  valuable  by-products  from 
its  destruction.  A  special  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
in)rtionment  worked  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Street  Cleaning  during  1913 
to  revise  the  proposal  for  contracts  to 


be  entered  into  for  1914.  The  result 
appeared  when  bids  were  opened.  The 
present  contractor  proposed  to  charge 
the  city  $130,000  a  year  on  a  three- 
year  contract.  The  new  forms  of  con- 
tracts, however,  attracted  a  new  con- 
tractor who  offered  to  pay  the  city 
$62,000  annually  for  three  years  for 
the  privilege  of  collecting  the  garbage. 

Refuse  Disposal  in  AUadSphia. — 
In  order  to  provide  for  uniform'  recep- 
tacles and  to  simplify  the  collection 
of  rubbish  the  experiment  has  been 
made  during  the  year  of  requiring  the 
contractor  removing  the  waste  to  fur- 
nish bags  which  are  changed  period- 
ically. The  plan  has  worked  success- 
fully in  a  number  of  large  cities  in 
Europe. 

Street  Cleaning  in  New  York. — 
During  the  year  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific system  of  unit  costs  was  installed 
in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning 
in  New  York  City.  Careful  reports 
are  made  daily  by  foremen  in  charge 
of  various  sections  and  these  are  an- 
alyzed and  tabulated  so  as  to  secure 
units  of  cost  for  different  classes  of 
pavement  and  different  methods  of 
cleaning.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
the  Borough  of  Richmond  for  several 
years  and  lias  worked  so  well  that  in 
the  city  budget  for  1913  allowance 
was  made  to  that  l>orough  of  a  lump 
sum  for  cleaning  based  upon  the  esti- 
mated numlH'r  of  units  of  work  to  be 
performed  during  the  year  instead  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  budget  segre- 
gated into  salaries  and  supplies.  The 
budget  advisory  MutX  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  study- 
ing the  ])ractical  effects  of  this  change 
nnd  if  it  proves  etticient  the  scheme 
will  ]>robably  be  extended  in  the  1914 
budget. 
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Commission  Regulation  of  Public  Vtili-  t 
ties.  (National  Civic  federation.) — A  | 
comnrohonsive  survoy  of  the  practical  : 
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— A  statistical  analysis  of  the  cost  of  ' 
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XXXV.  13.)— Statistics  of  over  500 
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ADMINISTBATION 

Military  Resources.  —  The  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  consist  of 
the  regular  Army  and*  the  Organized 
Militia,  approximating  195,000  in 
strength.  The  census  of  1910  re- 
ported 20,473,684  males  of  militia 
age,  18  to  44  years;  the  reports  of 
the  Adjutants-General  of  the  several 
states  for  1913  give  the  number  of 
males  available  for  service  in  the 
event  of  war  as  16,127,367.  It  is 
known  that  the  census  included  males 
of  an  age  fitting  them  for  service,  but 
who  are  not  available — aliens,  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  criminals  and 
others  disabled  from  various  causes. 
Probably  the  enumeration  of  the 
Adjutants-General,  while  undoubtedly 
too  small,  is  nearer  the  actual  num- 
ber; in  cither  event,  it  is  certain 
that  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
males  who  may  be  called  upon  under 
the  Constitution  for  military  service 
in  time  of  war  are  receiving  training 
for  such  duty. 

Organization. — Following  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Staff  {A. 
7.  B.,  1912,  p.  292),  the  regular  Army 
was  reorganized  on  Feb.  15,  1913.  The 
old  territorial  divisions,  with  their 
mismated  military  units  which  could 
not  possibly  serve  together  in  war, 
were  discontinued.  The  mobile  troops 
serving  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  were  organized 
for  purposes  of  training  and  inspec- 
tion into  three  tactical  divisions  of 
the  three  arms  combined  and  one 
cavalry  division.  At  the  same  time, 
four  territorial  departments  were  or- 
ganized, with  commanders  and  staffs 
different,  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  number  of  officers  available,  from 
those  of  the  tactical   divisions.     The  |  these    districts    remained    subject    to 
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functions  of  the  tactical  divisions  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  territorial 
department3,  a  new  departure  in  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace.  The 
duty  of  the  former  is  to  be  prepared 
in  every  respect  to  take  the  field 
without  delay,  fully  equipped  and 
thoroughly  trained;  the  duty  of  the 
latter  is  to  receive,  train  and  equip 
recruits  and  to  secure  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  in  the  field  and  supervise  their 
shipment.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  order  directing 
the  reorganization  it  had  a  practical 
test  when  the  Second  Division  was 
ordered  to  concentrate  on  the  Mexi- 
can border;  the  order  was  carried 
out  without  afi'ecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Central  Department,  from 
which  most  of  the  troops  were  drawn. 
In  Hawaii  a  similar  organization  has 
been  effected  by  separating  the  Ha- 
waiian Department  from  the  First 
Hawaiian  Brigade.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  peculiar  conditions  have 
made  advisable  the  continuance  of 
the  old  svstem. 

With  the  organization  of  the  troops 
of  the  mobile  Army  into  tactical 
divisions,  the  Coast  Artillery  troops, 
formerly  included  in  the  commands 
of  the  territorial  divisions  com- 
manders, were  organized  into  three 
coast  artillery  districts  for  the  United 
States  proper;  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast  Artillery  District,  embracing 
all  coast  defenses  from  Maine  to  the 
southern  entrance  of  New  York  Har- 
bor inclusive;  the  South  Atlantic 
Artillery  District,  embracing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Atlantic  and  Qulf 
coasts;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Artil- 
lery District,  embracing  all  coast  de- 
fenses on   the  Pacific   Coast.     While 
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the      territorial      department      com-  brigade  of  field  artillery  oonslati  of  two 

manders   in   matters   of   supply    and  '^^^"^^ent  of  infantry  or  cavalry  con- 

discipline,    they    were    placed    under  gigtg  of  twelve  companies  or  troops,  with 

artillery   officers    for    coast   artillery  headquarters  and  hand.     The^^infkntiy 

;,.a4-^ir./;/>«t     o«i«9     nT>a/*fi/>o       Tn     fKft  regiment   is   subdivided  into  three  bat- 

mstruction     and     practice.      In     the  ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^  cavalry  regiment  into 

Philippines    and    Hawaii    the    coast  three    souadrons   for    tactical   training, 

defense  troops  continue  subject  in  all  Six  machine  guns  accompany  each  r«il- 

*^,xA/U^a     f/^     fiiA     /lonarfmonf     nnm.  ment,  and,  in  the  infantry,  a  mounted 

respects     to     the     department    com-  detachment   of   21   men   Is  attached  to 

manders.  regimental  headquarters.     A  regiment  of 

In   the   War   Department   the   or-  JlVe^'iX^-.'^'eS'ch*!'  ?<?  SS^USC 

ganization  is  as  follows:  ment  is  attached   a  sanitary  personnel 

varying  from  three  officers  and  21  men 

The   General    Staff   Corps,   formed  of  to  four  officers  and  24  men. 

selected  officers  detailed  for  not  exceed-  a    company    of    Infantry    consists   of 

ing  four  years ;  three  otncers  and  108  enlisted  men. 

The    Adjutant-General's    Department,  A  troop  of  cavalry  consists  of  three 

with  a  few  officers  permanently  assigned  officers  and  86  enlisted  men. 

and    the    remainder   detailed    from    the  A  battery  of  light  or  horse  artillery 

line  *  has  five  offlcerti  and  171  enlisted  men ;   a 

The    Inspector-Generars    Department,  SSV^^k®' JS?J}Si*l?n5'"*F J?^  "^^^ 

similar  in  Sganlsatton  to  the  Adjutant-  5?^  ^^ll""^^?*-??^!"*..?*^.^.!^!*!?^^?! 
Generars  Department ; 


The  Judge  Advocate-Gknerars  Depart- 
ment. 

The    Quartormastor    Corps,     resulting 


field,  horse,  or  mountain  artillery  has 
four  guns. 

A  pioneer  company  of  engineers  has 
four  officers  and  164  enlisted  men. 

A  field  company  of  the  Signal  Corps 


from    the    consolidation,    In    November,  has  four  officers  and   120  enlisted  men 

1912,    of    the    Quartermaster,    the    Sub-  and   is   divided   Into  two  radio  sections 

slstence  and  the  Pay  Departments.     The  and  four  wire  sections, 
officers  are  In  part  permanently  assigned 

and  in  part  detailed  from  the  line;  jn   the   Coast   Artillery   Corps  the 

The  Medical  Department ;  tactical   chain   of   command    is    from 

The  oXance  D?°aVtment    with     er-  *^®  district  to  the  coast  defense  com- 

sonnel  pa^rt"pormaneSt'and'parrdeta?fcd  man<J.   the  battle  command,   the   fire 


from  the  line : 

The  Signal  Corps,  with  personnel  part 
permanent  and  part  detailed  from  the 
line :  and 

The   Bureau  of   Insular  Affairs. 

A  tactical  division  normally  com- 
prises : 

Three   Infantry  brigades : 
One  regiment  of  cavalry  : 
One  brigade   (two  regiments)    of  field 
artillery ; 

One    pioneer    battalion    of   engineers ; 

One  field  battalion  of  signal  troops ; 

Four   ambulance   companies ; 

Four  field  hospitals ; 

One  ammunition  train : 

One  supply  train  ;  and 

One  pack  train. 

A  cavalry  flivision  comprises: 

Two  or  more  cavalry  brigades ; 
One  regiment  of  horse  artillery : 
One    pioneer    battalion     of    engineers 
(mounted)  : 
One  field  battalion  of  signal  troops; 
Two  ambulance  companies ; 
Two  field  hospitals : 
One  ammunition  train : 
One  supply  train  :    and 
Two  or  more  pack  trains. 

The  strength  of  the  different  units 
is  normally  as  follows: 

A  brigade  of  Infantry  or  cavalry  con- 
sists  normally   of   three   regiments.     A 


or  mine  command,  to  the  battery.  The 
company  is  the  administrative  unit. 
The  strength  of  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  is  three 
officers  and  104  enlisted  men;  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  three  officers  and  150  enlisted 
men.  The  number  of  companies  as- 
signed to  a  coast  defense  is  decided 
by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  de- 
pending upon  the  importance  of  the 
imrlwr  to  be  defended,  the  armament 
to  be  cared  for  and  the  practicability 
of  reinforcing  the  position,  in  case  of 
war,  with  the  Coast  Artillery  Re- 
serves of  the  Organized  Militia. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  enu- 
merated above  there  are  12  battalions 
of  Philippine  Scouts  of  four  com- 
panies each  and  four  additional  com- 
panies not  assigned  to  battalions. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  r^ 
ular  army  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  only  organizations  of  the 
mobile  army  stationed  in  the  insular 
possessions  are  maintained  at  full 
strength;  for  example,  the  infantry 
company  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  *  United  States  is  limited  at 
present  to  65  enlisted  men. 
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XII.    MILITARY   AND   NAVAL 

MILITARY    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE   FISCAL   YEAR  1914 

By  Army  Appropriation  Act,  March  2,  1913 $94,266,145.51 

Leas  the  following: 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges  and  trails, 

Alaska $    155,000.00 

Encampments  and  Maneuvers,  Organised  Militia 350,000.00 

Ek]uipment  of  Coast  Artillery  armories.  Organised  Militia . .      186,000 .  00 

Field  Artillery,  Organised  Militia 1,000.000.00 

Field  Artillery  ammimition.  Organised  Militia 500,000.00 

$2,190,000.00 
Total  appropriation  for  support  of  the  Army $92,076,145.51 

By  Militanr  Academy  Act.  March  4,  1913 il.094.734. 87 

By  Army  Act,  for  Organised  Militia $2,035,000. 00 

By  permanent  legislation  for  arming  and  equipping  Organised 

MiUtia 2,000,000. 00 

By  permanent  legislation  for  arms,  uniforms,  etc..  for  Organised 

Militia 2.000,000 .  00 

Total  appropriation  for  support  of  Organised  Militia 6,035,000.00 

By  Fortifications  Act,  Feb.  13,  1913 «$5,218,250.00 

By  permanent  legislation,  proceeds  of  sales,  ordnance  material . .        75,000 .  00 

By  proceeds  of  sales,  powder  and  projectiles 6,000 .  00 

By  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  for  fortifications.  Isthmian  Canal 4.870,000.00 

Total  appropriation  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of 

defense 10,169,250.00 

By  Sundry  Civil  Act,  June  23,  1913: 

Arsenals $  643,000.00 

Military  posts 140,000.00 

Sewer  system.  Fortress  Monroe,  Va 9,291 .  66 

Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses,  U.  S 115,078.00 

Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenncs,  Philippines  and 

Hawaii 200,000.00 

Cavaliy  post,  Hawaii 350,000.00 

Miscellaneous  objects ^5,750.00           1,463,119.66 

Grand  total  appropriated  for  military  purposes $110,838.250 .  04 


1  $5,000  appropriated  under  the  Military  Academy  Act  for  an  instruction  building  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  carried  under  "miscellaneous  objects." 
'  Of  this,  $1,502,350  was  for  fortifications  in  insular  possessions. 


Legislation. — There  was  no  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Army,  except  the 
appropriation  bills  summarized  above, 
during  the  year.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  1912  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 
292)   may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  consolidation  of  the  Quar- 
termaster, Subsistence  and  Pay  De- 
partments into  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  under  a  single  head  has  been 
most  successful.  The  saving  in  money 
has  been  $2,725,955.27;  the  increase 
in  efTiciency  has  been  equally  marked. 

2.  The  service  corps  of  enlisted 
men  by  reducing  the  number  of  non- 
commi.s.«*ionpd  oflicers  and  privates  re- 
quired for  extra  and  special  duty,  has 
resulted  in  improved  training  and  dis- 
cipline in  companies,  troops  and  bat- 
teries. 

3.  The  requirement  that  company 
officers  shall  serve  two  full  years  "for 
duty"  with  a  company,  troop,  or  bat- 
tery before  being  eligible  to  detached 
service  of  any  kind  has  been,  in  the 
majority    of    cases,    most    bonefieial. 


The  service  schools,  the  Military 
Academy  and  the  Coast  Artillery  have 
suiTered  the  loss  of  officers  especially 
trained  for  their  needs,  but  the  in- 
creased number  of  officers  with  troops, 
especially  captains,  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  damage  done.  In 
another  year  the  service  will  have 
adjusted  itself  to  the  new  law,  when 
it  will  become  wholly  beneficial. 

4.  So  many  things  affect  the  re- 
cruitment of  enlisted  men  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  the  effect  of  the  long 
enlistment  upon  recruitment.  The 
seven-year  period  is  generally  unpop- 
ular with  the  enlisted  force,  but  it 
appears  that  re^nlistments  have  not 
materially  decreased  in  percentage. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  new  en- 
listments were  fewer,  but  spcially  de- 
tailed inspectors  were  sent  to  the 
various  recruiting  offices,  with  the 
result  that  enlistments  increased 
greatly  in  numbers  in  the  late  months 
of  tlie  year.  Another  year,  possibly 
two  or   three,  must  pass  before  any 
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authoritative  statement  can  be  made  veston   with   the   remaining   units  of 

on  this  subject.  the  field   bakery.     Though   the  aver- 

5.  So  far  the  reserve  provided  for  age  distance  traveled  by  the  units 
by  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  of  was  2,000  miles,  it  is  stated  that 
1912  is  discouragingly  small.  only   the  traffic  regulations  with   re- 

6.  The  reduction  of  the  General  spect  to  animals  prevented  the  con- 
Staff  Corps  iias  resulted  in  delaying  centration  being  effected  with  greater 
work  that  would  be  of  vital   impor-  promptness. 

tance  in  war.  The  benefit  of  the  maneuvers  of  re- 

7.  The  discontinuance  of  extra  pay  cent  years  was  immediately  apparent 
and  "double-time"  allowance  toward  in  the  manner  in  which  the  encamp- 
retirement  for  enlisted  men  serving  ment  was  established  on  ground 
in  the  insular  possessions  promises  to  which  promised  most  unfavorably, 
be  a  serious  setback  to  the  organiza-  Roads,  bridges,  ditches  and  drains 
tions  assigned  thereto.  The  system  of  were  constructed.  Strict  sanitation 
permanent  organizations  in  foreign  was  enforced  from  the  first,  with  the 
possessions  was  adopted  for  reasons  of  result  that  sickness  has  been  practi- 
economy  in  transportation,  increased  cally  absent.  The  non-effective  rate 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  their  has  been  about  one- third  of  that  of 
special  mission  on  the  part  of  the  the  Army  at  large,  and  not  a  single 
troops,  and  ^eater  uniformity  in  the  case  of  typhoid  has  developed, 
foreign  service  required  of  the  com-  A  system  of  instruction,  progres- 
missioned  personnel.  When  the  sys-  sive  in  character,  has  been  followed, 
torn  was  put  into  effect  experience  The  entire  division  has  had  small 
had  demonstrated  that  the  majority  arms  practice,  and  quite  a  feature 
of  experienced  non-commissioned  offi-  has  been  made  of  swimming.  There 
cers  would  gladly  continue  on  for-  have  been  practice  marches  and  tacti- 
eign  service  because  of  the  extra  pay  cal  problems  for  all  units,  from  a 
and  the  fact  that  each  year  counted  patrol  to  a  ret^nforced  brigade  of  the 
double  toward  the  30  years  of  service  three  arms  combined.  The  system  of 
before  retirement.  The  withdrawal  of  military  education  now  in  force  in 
these  incentives  has  resulted  in  many  the  Army  (A,  Y.  B,,  1912,  p.  297), 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  tak-  combined  with  the  practical  field  ex- 
ing  their  discharges  when  due  and  ercises,  has  developed  a  commissioned 
either  quitting  the  service  for  good  or  personnel  on  which  the  division  corn- 
returning  to  the  United  States  (at  mander  reports  as  follows:  "Our 
government  expense)  to  enlist  in  oflicers  have  the  most  varied  training 
some  organi2aition  serving  therein.  of  any    body   of   officers   as   a   whole 

within   my   knowledge;    all   we  need 

is  more  officers  of  the  same  kind." 

THE  BEGTJLAB  SEBVICE  His  comment  on  the  discipline  of  the 

n»*;i»*  'is./*^^-     Tvr^«*:^«  v.„o   k«««  enlisted  force  was  equally  favorable. 

Border  Troops.-Mention  has   been  ^,^^  ^janeuvers  hav?  beei  conducted 

made  of  the  fact  that  within  ten  days  ^^,^^   ^^   extensive    territory    devoted 

of  the  order  organizing  the  tact  cal  ^j^^^^    ^^             ^               ^         ^^^ 

divisions  and  brigades  in  the  United  ^             ^^^   ^    ^.^j^.        ^^^^nder 

States,   the   Second   Division   was  or-  .*    . ,    .     ,,.,       average    boardinir 

dered  to  concentrate  on  the  Mexican  ^J;^.  f^^  Wc  w«„?J  w!  *„^«jS^^ 

border.     On  March   3   the  concentra-  "^^^^  ^^'^  ^T  ^^"^^,^?7  fu'^"'*^^ 

tion  had  been  effected.    Assembled  at  ^^^^^^'^ol   ?heTe'senc"e   of   neart^ 

Texas  City  were  the  Division  Head-  J'"^^^  ^^^„  ^*^®   Presence   oi   nearly 

quarters,   one  battalion  of  engineers,  ;        ....:       ...      _,         ,  t^.  .  . 

two   brigades   of    infantry,   one   regi-  ^J""  addition  to  the  Second  Division 

ment    of    artillery,    one    regiment    of  t^^re   have   been   three  regiments   of 

cavalry,  one  field  company  of  Signal  cavalry    stationed    on    or    near    the 

Corps,  with  an  additional  detachment  border;     from    these   the   border   pa- 

of  signalmen,  one  aero  squadron  (pro-  trols  which  have  had  charge  of  the 

visional),    one    ambulance    company,  enforcement  of  neutrality  have  been 

three   pack   trains   and   six   units   of  taken.    The  most  serious  action  taken 

Field  Bakery  No.  2.     The  other  bri-  by  any  of  these  patrols  was  on  Sept. 

gade  of  the  division  encamped  at  Gal-  •  12  and  13,  when  a  band  of  19  Mexican 
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marauders,  who  had  committed  depre- 
dations near  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex., 
were  run  down  by  a  posse  of  soldiers 
and  civilians,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Terry  Allen,  14th  Cavalry,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  brisk  fight  in  which  two 
of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

The  Mobile  Army. — In  the  mobile 
army,  except  for  the  Second  Division, 
there  have  been  no  large  maneuvers. 
In  the  cavalry  the  main  effort  has 
been  directed  toward  securing  train- 
ing in  offensive  action  as  cavalry.  A 
board  of  cavalry  officers  has  been 
abroad  making  a  study  of  cavalry 
tactics  in  foreign  armies.  They  found 
that,  while  our  cavalry  was  second  to 
none  in  combined  action,  it  was  de- 
ficient in  the  moimted  action  of  large 
units.  Much  of  this  deficiency  has 
been  overcome  by  systematic  exer- 
cises. At  the  same  time  the  board 
recommended  an  improved  equipment 
for  cavalry  troops  which  has  been 
adopted  and  is  under  manufacture. 
The  new  infantry  drill  regulations, 
adopted  in  1012,  are  so  simple  in  prin- 
ciple and  practical  in  operation  that 
that  arm  has  had  no  difficulty  in  the 
transition  from  the  old.  The  infan- 
try has  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
the  limit  placed  on  the  strength  of 
the  companies,  which  have  generally 
been  too  small  for  full  value  to  be 
had  from  the  training.  In  the  field 
artillery,  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improving  the  artillery  prac- 
tice. One  regiment  has  been  organ- 
ized as  siege  artillery,  a  branch  of 
artillery  work  which  has  been  neg- 
lected in  the  Army  of  recent  years, 
except  for  such  instruction  in  the 
service  of  the  pieces  and  in  target 
practice  as  could  be  given  in  the 
Coast  Artillery,  where  certain  si^e 
pieces  are  kept  on  hand  to  be  used 
in  case  of  attack  by  land  on  the 
fianks  or  rear  of  the  coast  defenses. 

The  Coast  Artillery. — In  the  Coast 
Artillery  a  new  system  of  plotting 
has  been  adopted  in  connection  with 
a  new  method  of  loading,  with  a  view 
to  securing  more  uniformity  in  the 
ranging  of  projectiles  at  extreme 
ranges.  The  rate  of  fire  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,  but  the  reports  so 
far  received  indicate  that  in  hits  per 
gun  per  minute  the  practice  will 
show     a     considerable     improvement 


over  that  of  1912.  With  the  rapid- 
fire  batteries  the  practice  has  been 
conducted  so  as  to  give  the  highest 
rating  to  the  company  which  could 
change  targets  the  orteneet  with  a 
given  numl^r  of  rounds  and  hit  each 
target  with  the  fewest  number  of 
ranging  shots.  Drill  and  practice 
with  siege  pieces  has  supplemented 
the  work  with  the  fixed  armament. 
The  state  of  training  of  the  coast- 
defense  troops  in  their  special  duties 
iias  permitted  more  time  to  be  de- 
voted toward  making  them  available 
as  infantry  in  a  war  where  their 
presence  was  not  needed  at  the  forti- 
fications. Especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  small-arms  practice,  and  one 
full  month  has  been  devoted  to  in- 
fantry training  only,  the  last  two 
weeks  being  spent  in  the  field  in  prac- 
tice marches  and  tactical  exercises. 

As  the  infantry  is  handicap]^  by 
the  small  size  of  the  companies,  so 
is  the  Coast  Artillery  by  insufficient 
men.  The  authorized  strength  of  the 
corps  is  715  officers  and  18,140  en- 
listed men.  To  man  the  defenses  in 
tlie  United  States  there  are  required 
for  guns  1,502  officers  and  37,004  en- 
listed men,  and  for  submarine  mines, 
power  plants,  searchlights,  and  the  like, 
160  officers  and  4,070  men,  a  total  of 
1,761  officers  and  42,064  enlisted  men. 
The  mines,  searchlights,  etc.,  will 
always  have  to  be  served  by  personnel 
from  the  regular  Army,  but  it  has 
been  hoped  that  the  states  would  be 
able  to  support  one-half  the  manning 
personnel  for  gun  defense.  In  this 
expectation  the  War  Department  has 
been  disappointed,  as  the  militia  has 
less  than  half  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  man  one-half  the  coast  guns. 
With  the  rapid  approach  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  defenses  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone,  263 
officers  and  6,234  men  must  be  sup- 
plied. This  will  leave  for  gun  de- 
fense in  the  United  States  283  officers 
of  the  regular  service  and  470  of  the 
militia,  and  6,036  enlisted  men  (reg- 
ulars) and  7,267  militia,  which  is 
less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  number 
required  for  a  single  relief. 

The  Supply  Corps.— Since  the  les- 
son of  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  the 
volunteers  were  sent  into  the  tropics 
in  heavy  blue  uniforms  and  equipped 
with  obsolete  smoke-producing  weap- 
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ons,  the  various  departments  charged 
with  the  supply  of  the  Army  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to- 
ward equipping  the  troops  actually 
in  service  with  everything  that  would 
be  required,  and  the  accumulation  in 
reserve  depots  of  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, equipments,  tentage,  blankets, 
clothing,  and  all  other  unperishablc 
articles  needed  for  an  army  of  502,- 
000  men,  including  coast  •  defense 
troops.  At  the  same  time  a  system 
has  been  perfected  by  which  issues 
necessary  to  bring  the  organizations 
of  the  regular  Army  and  the  Organ- 
ized Militia  to  war  strength  equip- 
ment would  be  made  almost  auto- 
matically. 

In  the  Ordnance  Department  the 
reserve  supplies  are  in  an  encourag- 
ing condition  except  for  field-artillery 
ammunition.  There  are  180,000,00*0 
rounds  of  smokeless  small-arms  am- 
munition, 717,000  of  the  latest  type 
Springfield  rifle,  1,176  machine  guns 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  am- 
munition for  coast-defense  gims.  Only 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  required  re- 
serve ammunition  for  field  artillery, 
however,  has  been  provided,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
$6,000,000  for  this  class  of  ordnance 
alone. 

While  the  reserves  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  are  not  so  far  advanced 
as  those  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
For  example,  a  camp  was  established 
at  Gettysburg  during  July  for  57,000 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were 
supplied  from  the  reserve  depots  with 
tents,  bedding,  kitchens,  mess  equip- 
ment, in  short,  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort.  Also  in  the 
disastrous  Ohio  floods  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  was  relieved  by  the  same 
means.  (See  also  XXIII,  Engineer- 
infj.) 

The  most  important  developments 
during  the  year  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment have  been  the  equipping  of 
the  mountain  artillery  with  a  three- 
inch  piece  using  the  same  projectile 
as  the  light  artillery,  the  successful 
completion  of  the  long  range  mortars 
to  be  used  in  the  seacoast  forts  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  adoption  of 
the  split  trail  for  light  artillery,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  field  of  fire  of 
these  pieces  from  any  one  position, 


and  the  issue  to  the  army  of  the  new 
Colt  .45  automatic  pistol,  to  replsice 
the  old  revolvers.  There  has  been 
some  doubt  that  the  Army  rifle  is 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  but 
its  critics  have  been  silenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  won  in  the  contests  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
the  Interlegation  Meet  in  China,  and 
at  the  International  Tournament  at 
Camp  Perry.  Altogether  the  rifle  has 
been  used  in  competition  with  the 
small  arm  of  19  different  foreign  na- 
tions during  the  year  and  has  been 
uniformly  successful. 

The  Engineer  Corps— The  work  of 
this  corps  in  the  coast  defenses  of 
Hawaii  has  been  completed.  Two  of 
the  important  forts  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  Manila  Bay  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  other  two  nearly  so. 
In  the  Canal  Zone  the  engineering 
features  of  the  defenses  are  well  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  work  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers in  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments is  reviewed  elsewhere  (see  X, 
Waterways ) . 

The  Signal  Corps.^The  Signal  Corps 
has  been  endeavoring  to  break  away 
from  all  civil  functions  so  as  to  de- 
vote the  effort  of  the  entire  prson- 
nel  to  purely  military  duties.  With 
this  object,  Gen.  George  P.  Scriven, 
who  succeeded  Gen.  Charles  J.  Allen 
as  Chief  Signal  Officer  when  the  lat- 
ter retired  from  active  service  on 
Feb.  14,  has  recommended  that  the 
Alaskan  telegraph  system  be  turned 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  system  consists  of  2,636  miles 
of  submarine  cable  and  1,047  miles 
of  land  line  with  70.  stations,  ten  of 
which  are  radio  stations.  The  amount 
of  business  in  the  fiscal  year  1913 
was  $364,356.30,  an  increase  of  $7,- 
012.85  over  1912.  The  work  has  re- 
quir'^d  five  officers  and  242  enlisted 
men. 

The  Signal  Corps  maintains  radio 
stations  at  five  important  coast  de- 
fenses and  18  other  army  posts  (10 
of  which  are  in  Alaska,  seven  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  one  in 
Hawaii),  besides  the  stations  on  three 
cable  ships,  nine  harbor  tugs  of  the 
coast  defenses,  and  14  transports. 
With  regard  to  these  last,  all  have 
now  been  so  equipped  as  to  enable 
the  wireless  to  be  operated  for  six 
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hours   from   Hources   of   ener|»y   inde- 
pendent of  the  ship's  power. 

In  its  work  with  the  mobile  army 
the  most  important  Signal  Corps  de- 
velopments have  been  a  portable  tele- 
phone switchboard  for  use  in  camps, 
on  target  ranges  and  in  the  field;  a 
portable  radio  pack  sot  doubling  the 
output  of  the  old  set  without  addi- 
tional weight;  a  radio  set  for  use  in 
aeroplanes,  which  has  been  success- 
fullv  operated  over  a  distance  of  13 
miles;  and  a  system  of  signaling 
from  aeroplanes  to  field  artillery  in 
action. 


MiHtary  Aviation.  —  The  United 
States,  which  was  first  in  the  field  of 
military  aviation,  has  fallen  behind 
every  other  first-class  power.  The 
situation  is  the  more  serious  be- 
cause popular  interest  in  aviation  has 
decreased  and  the  corps  of  volunteer 
fliers  it  was  so  confidently  expected 
would  be  developed  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  supplement  the 
military  aviators  in  case  of  war. 

The  following  data,  gathered  Au- 
gust, 12,  1913,  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  standing  of  nations  in  aero- 
nautical equipments: 


Countries 


Dirigibles 


Aeroplanes 


Pilots 


Total 
Personnel 


Annual 
AppropriatioDfl 


France 

Germany 

Russia 

Great  Britian . 

Japan 

Italy 

United  States. 
Mexico 


22 
20 
22 
8 
3 
10 


I 


616 
420 
200 
168 

■23 
153 

17 
7 


620 
300 

80 
135 

20 
176 

10 
5 


1.174 


756 
i'l6 


$7,400,000 
5,000.000 
6.000^000 
3.000.000 
2,000.000 
2.100.000 
125.000 
400.000 


Tlie  year  has  brought  a  great  im-  duced    resistance    to    other    diBeases. 

provement    in    our    small    corps    of  (See  also  XXX,  Medicine,) 

fliers.   An  American  endurance  record  The     introduction     of     compulsory 

for   pilot   and   observer   of  4  hr.   22  prophylaxis  against  venereal  diseases, 

min.    was    established,    and    also    a  combined    with    frequent    inspections 

record   of   540   miles  for   a  non-stop  and  the  stoppage  of  pay  by  Act  of 

flight.     The  latter  was  the  more  re-  Congress    of    men    incapacitated    for 

marknblo    because    of    the    military  duty  by  these  diseases,  has  resulted 

sketch   of  the  country'  covered  made  in  reducing  the  non-effectives  due  to 

by  the  observer.     The  sketch  was  18  this  cause  by  about  30  per  cent.    The 

ft.  long  and  was  sufficiently  accurate  rate  for  alcoholism  in  1913  has  been 

for     military     use.       Congress     has  the  lowest  since  1873.  except  for  the 

granted   an   increase  of  37  per  cent,  year  1898.    This  is  believed  to  be  due 

in  pay  to  those  actually  engaged  in  largely  to  the  forfeiture  of  pay  im- 

flying.      (See   also    XXITI.    Aerotiaii-  posed  as  a  penalty  for  absence  from 

lies.)  (lutv  on  anv  account  not  incident  to 

•  * 

The  Medical  Corps. — The  sanitary  performance  thereof, 
conditions  throughout  the  Army  and  ^he  Philippine  Government.— The 
the  health  of  the  troops  have  been  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Phil- 
exception  ally  good  during  the  year.  ,  j„^  j^^^^^g  .^  ^^ill  under  super- 
The  systematic  use  of  typhoid  prophy.  ^'jiion  of  the  War  Department,  al- 
lactic  has  eliminated  that  disease  ^,,^^^  ,^  ^,^^  government  is  strictly  a 
the  experience  in  the  mobilization  of  ^.-...n^^rye.  Brigadier-General  John  F. 
the  Second  Division  proving  that  it  -,  ,  .  i  i  i,  r^  m 
need  no  longer  be  feared  in  field  serv-  YS''^\\^^^  ^v^»«  V^s  been  CTOvemor  of 
ice.  In  some  foreign  nations  it  has  ^.^/^  Province  was  relieved  of 
been  stated  that  immunization  for  that  duty  on  Nov.  20  by  the  appoint- 
tvphoid  rodiicps  resistance  to  latent  »"<*nt  of  1  rank  \\ .  Carpenter,  who  for 
tuberculosis.  :Medical  officors  of  the  ''overal  years  past  has  been  Execu- 
French  service  claim  the  results  in  tive  Secretary  of  the  Insular  Govern- 
that  army  point  very  strongly  that  nient.  General  Pershing  is  the  last 
way.  In  our  Army,  however,  typhoid  military  commander  to  hold  a  high 
vaccination  has  led  t^  no  developments  executive  position  in  the  Islands, 
to  lend  support  to  this  theory  of  re-  There  was  serious  trouble  during  the 
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year  with  the  Sulu  Moros  over  the  dis- 
armament inaugurated  in  1912.     The 
disarmament  had  proceeded  peaceably 
until  the  beginning  of  1913,  when  a 
number  of  Joloanos  under  the  Datto 
Amil    defied    the    Government.     The 
Moro  Constabulary  proceeded  against 
the   disaffected  band,  and   in  the  re- 
sulting    engagement    two    American 
Constabulary   officers.    Captains   Ver- 
non L.  Whitney  and  James  L.  Coch- 
run,  were  seriously  wounded.     After 
this  engagement,  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  Moros  of  the  district,  fear- 
ing reprisals,  stampeded  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Bagsak  in  northern 
Jolo.      General    Pershing    by    confer- 
ences and  promises  of  just  treatment 
brought  back  to  their  homes  all  but 
about  300  of  the  people.    These  prov- 
ing  utterly    defiant,    and    several    of 
them    having    violated    their    agree- 
ments. General  Pershing  went  quietly 
to  Jolo  on  the  night  of  June  10  and, 
taking   the   garrison   from  there,  to- 
gether with  some  Philippine  Scouts, 
proceeded  by  boat  to  the  coast  near 
Mount    Bagsak.      The    force    landed 
under    cover    of    darkness    and    sur- 
rounded the  mountain,  thus  prevent- 
ing  a   second   stampede  of   harmless 
natives     into    the    heights.     Having 
thus  separated  the  peaceful  from  the 
disaffected,  a  determined  attack  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  June  11.  The 
government  troops  consisted  of  Com- 
pany M,  8th  Infantry,  and  six  com- 
panies of  Philippine  Scouts,  with  two 
mountain   guns   which    they    dragged 
up  the  cliffs  by  block  and  tackle.    For 
five    days    the    Moros    made    a   most 
tenacious     resistance,     resorting     to 
counter   attacks   with   hand   to   hand 
fighting  again  and  again.    At  the  end 
of    the    five    days    the   Moro   leader, 
Amil,   his   principal    lieutenants   and 
about  200  of  his  followers  were  killed 
or  wounded;   the  others  scattered  and 
♦'.scaped;     there    were    no    voluntary 
surrenders.    Of  the  government  forces 
Captain  T.  A.  Nichols  was  killed;  the 
other  casualties  were  13  enlisted  men 
killed  and  one  officer  and  26  enlisted 
men  wounded.     There  have  been  sev- 
eral small  engagements  later  incident 
to   the   running   down   of   those   who 
escaped,  resulting  in  each  case  in  the 
capture    of    the    outlaws    and    their 
arms.     (See  also  VIII,  The  Philippine 
Islands, ) 


THE  OBQANIZED  MILITIA 

The  Organized  Militia  at  the  close 
of  the  inspection  season  consisted  of 
9,130    officers    and    111,672    enlisted 
men,   a   decrease  of    12   officers    and 
1,038  enlisted  men  since   1912.     The 
decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  mus- 
tering out  of  organizations  found  to 
fall  irremediably  below  the  standard. 
New  York  leads  the  states  with  1,056 
officers    and     14,901     enlisted    men; 
Pennsylvania  is  second  with  768  offi- 
cers  and   9,766   enlisted  men;    Utah 
has   the  smallest  force,   having  only 
31    officers    and    323    enlisted    men. 
There  are  in  all  41  general  officers  of 
the  line,  1,782  officers  and  5,493  en- 
listed men  of  the  staff  corps  and  de- 
partments, 299  officers  and  4,156  en- 
listed men  of  the  cavalry,  293  officers 
and  4,907   enlisted  men  of  the  field 
artillery,   479   officers   and  7,267    en- 
listed men  of  the  coast  artillery  and 
6,237  officers  and  89,894  enlisted  men 
of  the  infantry.    There  have  been  74 
active  officers  of  the  regular  Army 
and  20  retired  officers  on  duty  with 
the   Organized   Militia   as   inspector- 
instructors,    besides     131     sergeants. 
While  reports   indicate  commendable 
improvement  in  discipline,  equipment, 
training    and    care    of    government 
property  in  the  various  units,  the  Or- 
ganized Militia  as  a  whole  has  made 
little  progress,  except  in  the  state  of 
New   York,   toward   becoming   a   na- 
tional guard  in  the  true  sense. 

The  great  increase  in  range  of  small 
arms  and  field  artillery  and  the  ex- 
tended lines  of  battle  caused  thereby 
have  necessitated  tactical  organiza- 
tions in  which  our  militia  is  almost 
entirely  lacking.  An  army  improperly 
organized  and  only  partly  trained 
would  have  no  chance  when  opposed 
to  a  well-balanced  force.  With  a 
view  to  bringing  into  prominence  the 
actual  conditions,  the  General  Staff 
has  endeavored  to  form  the  militia 
into  tactical  divisions  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  done  for  the 
regular  Army  in  the  United  States. 
Usin^  the  infantry  as  a  basis,  the 
militia  of  the  various  states  has  been 
assigned  to  12  divisions.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  shortage  in  these 
divisions  in  the  field  artillery,  cavalrv 
and  auxiliary  troops,  without  which 
successful  field  operations  cannot  be 
hoped  for: 
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DBFICIBNCIBS  IN  THB   OBOANIZBD  inLITIA 


DlYIBION 

Field 

Artillery 

(batteries) 

Cayalxy 

(troops) 

Engineers 
(companies) 

Signal 

Corps 

(companies) 

Field 
Hospitals 

Ambulanoe 
CompaniM 

6th 

6 

3 
3 
4 
9 
6 

12 
6 
3 

11 
8 
6 
7 

3 

1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

2 

6th 

1 

7th 

10 

9 

10 

10 

7 
6 
8 
7 
7 
7 

1 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 

4 

8th 

4 

9th 

8 

10th 

8 

11th 

12th 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

3 

13th 

2 

4 

14th 

3 

16th 

1 

4 

16th 

2 

In  addition  to  the  above  deficiencies  there  is  no  division  which  has  tran^Mrtation  to  fonn 
the  ammunition,  supply  and  pack  trains  without  which  an  army  cannot  move. 


Of  the  shortage,  the  r^ular  Army 
could  supply,  without  disturbing  its 
tactical  organization,  seven  batteries 
of  field  artillery,  seven  troops  of 
cavalry,  10  companies  of  engineers 
and  seven  signal  companies. 

To  make  the  situation  more  serious 
the  organizations  are  generally  below 
the  minimum  strength  for  effective 
training.  Of  1,606  infantry  com- 
panies inspected,  1,038  had  less  than 
one- third  the  enlisted  strength  called 
for  by  the  Field  Service  Regulations; 
in  the  field  artillery  the  strength  as 
an  average  was  about  two-thirds  the 
minimum  prescribed,  which  minimum 
is  about  one-third  the  Field  Service 
Regulation  organization. 

The  reason  for  the  condition  is 
probably  that  the  needs  of  the  states 
have  little  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  infantry  is 
the  cheapest  arm  to  maintain,  and 
for  use  in  riots,  strikes  and  similar 
local  disorders  it  serves  the  state  pur- 
poses almost  as  well  as  cavalry  and 
better  than  field  artillery,  two 
branches  which  are  very  expensive  to 
maintain.  Infantrjr  unsupported  by 
the  proper  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  however,  would  be  of  prac- 
tically no  value  as  a  field  army;  it 
could  neither  assume  the  offensive  nor 
hold  a  defensive  position.  The  War 
Department  has  therefore  taken  the 
position  that  it  cannot  recommend 
an  extension  of  federal  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  troops 
of  the  Organized  Militia  until  the 
militia  can  be  accounted  an  asset  in 
the  national  defense. 


PENSIONS 

In  December,  1912,  the  Bureau  of 
Pensions  inaugurated  a  new  system 
of  pension  payments.  The  18  pension 
agencies  scattered  throughout  the 
country  were  discontinued  and  the 
system  of  payment  by  check  without 
vouchers  or  receipts  from  a  central 
office  was  adopted.  Pensioners  were 
notified  of  the  change  when  the  last 
check  was  mailed  them  under  the  old 
method  of  payment,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  met  with  general 
approval. 

Tiie  effect  of  the  Pension  Act  ap- 
proved May  11,  1912  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  300)  has  been  to  increase  the  an- 
nual amount  paid  out  for  pensions  bv 
something  over  $21,000,000,  thouffh 
the  nuniber  of  pensioners  has  de- 
creased by  40,094.  The  number  of 
pensioners  reached  the  maximum  in 
1902  when  there  were  999,446  on  the 
rolls.  At  that  time  the  disbursement 
for  pensions  was  $137,504,267.99  and 
the  expense  of  the  Bureau  $3,831,378.- 
96,  a  total  cost  of  $141,335,646.95.  In 
1913  the  pensioners  numbered  820,- 
200,  the  pension  payments  amounted 
to  $174,171,600.80,  and  the  expense  of 
the  Bureau  was  $2,543,246.69,  a  total 
cost  of  $176,714,907.39.  The  total  dis- 
bursements of  the  Bureau  since  1866 
have  been  $4,586,966,346.09.  Of  the 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  last  re- 
port, 503,633  were  persons  who  ren- 
dered service  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
(regular  or  volunteer),  the  remaining 
316,567  being  pensioned  as  widows  or 
dependents. 
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THE  NAVY 
Cablos  Oilman  Calkins 


ADMINISTBATION 

Navy  Department. — Since  March  4, 
1913,  Josephus  Daniels  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Assistant  Secretary. 
Xumerous  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  subordinate  personnel  of  the 
Department.  In  October,  1913,  Rear- 
Admiral  B.  A.  Fiske  was  Aid  for 
Operations;  the  Rear-Admiral  H.  T. 
Mayo,  Aid  for  Personnel;  Captain 
W.  F.  Fullam^  Aid  for  Inspection ;  and 
Captain  A.  G.  Winterhalter,  Aid  for 
Material.  These  officers  were  assigned 
by  the  Secretary;  but  the  six  chiefs 
of  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the 
President  for  a  fixed  term  of  four 
years,  with  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral.  The  Bureau  of 
Equipment  remains  without  a  chief; 
the  heads  of  the  other  bureaus  are  as 
follows:  Navigation,  Commander  Vic- 
tor Blue;  Engineering,  Captain  R.  S. 
Griffin;  Ordnance,  Captain  Joseph 
Strauss;  Yards  and  Docks,  Civil  En- 
gineer H.  R.  Stanford;  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Medical  Director  C.  F. 
Stokes  (Surgeon-General)  ;  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Pay  Director  T.  J. 
Cowie  (Paymaster-General).  The  Ad- 
miral of  the  Navy  still  presides  over 
the  General  Board,  which  advises  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  requirement 
of  the  fleet. 

Appropriations.— The  Naval  Appro- 
priation Act  for  1913-14  authorized 
expenditures  of  $140,800,643,  an  ap- 
parent increase  of  nearly  $17,000,000 
over  the  previous  year's  appropria- 
tion.    This  increase  was  chiefly  due. 


however,  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing $35,325,695  to  meet  contracts  for 
the  increase  of  the  Navy,  only  $20,- 
569,323  having  been  appropriated  in 
1912.  The  pay  of  the  Navy  now  re- 
quires $39,264,262;  for  ordnance  and 
ammunition,  $12,698,500  is  allowed, 
and  $11,724,192  for  the  armor  and 
guns  of  new  vessels;  the  repair  of 
existing  ships  costs  $8,665,000,  and 
that  of  their  engines  $6,092,000,  while 
$19,818,228  is  allotted  for  the  con- 
struction and  machinery  of  new  ves- 
sels. The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  is  to  expend  during  the  year 
$9,588,441,  of  which  75  per  cent,  is 
required  for  provisions.  Equipment 
costs  $10,270,000,  including  $5,000,000 
for  coal  and  other  fuel.  Most  of  the 
$2,247,176  given  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  is  to  be  spent  in  recruit- 
ing men  for  the  Navy.  Public  works 
on  shore  cost  $4,348,945.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  granted  $7,558,234;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
$737,000.  The  Naval  Academy  costs 
$586,150,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of 
officers  and  midshipmen. 

Estimates  for  1915.— The  total  esti- 
mate for  1915  is  $139,831,000,  and 
provision  for  the  construction  of 
two  battleships,  eight  destroyers,  and 
three  submarines  is  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who,  however, 
advocates  an  international  agreement 
for  the  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ments, with  the  United  States  taking 
the  initiative  in  negotiations  to  that 
effect.  This  proposal  goes  beyond  the 
"naval  holiday"  suggested  by  the 
British  Admiralty. 
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Personnel. — The  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  auiiounccil  his  policy  in 
regard  to  various  problems  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  He  declines  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  promotion  is  denied  to  those 
who  fall  short  of  the  required  period 
of  sea  service,  even  when  they  are 
kept  on  shore  by  official  orders.  Edu- 
cational advantages  for  enlisted  men 
are  to  be  increased,  especially  for 
those  seeking  to  become  commissioned 
officers.  In  examining  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  service,  boards 
have  given  marks  for  "adaptability," 
or  other  vague  qualifications;  but 
these  marks  have  been  canceled  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  papers  are  otherwise  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  fact  that  advanced  rank  is  now 
denied  to  officers  retired  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  promotion  reduced  the 
number  of  applicants  in  1913,  and 
compelled  the  selection  of  a  larger 
number  for  compulsory  retirement; 
some  of  those  affected  have  protested 
against  their  removal  from  the  active 
list.  The  Committee  on  the  Na\'y  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  con- 
sidering various  proposals  for  secur- 
ing promotion  by  eliminating  the  un- 
fit, it  having  been  shown  that  such 
action  is  required  to  secure  efficiency 
and  prevent  stagnation  in  the  lower 
grades.  Otherwise,  neither  captains 
nor  admirals  of  suitable  ^e  for  com- 
mand can  be  obtained.  The  views  of 
the  Department  are  favorable  to  a 
scheme  of  "graduated  retirement," 
under  which  retired  pay  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  service.  The  pro- 
posed amalgamation  of  paymasters 
and  constructors  with  the  line  of  the 
Navy  has  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  is 
still  limited  to  51,.')00;  there  are  25,- 
000  commissioned  oflicers  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  nearly  700  warrant  ollioers. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  347  officers  and 
nearly  10,000  men,  of  whom  2,000 
serve  in  the  fleet. 

Navy  Yards. — Previous  to  March, 
1913,  the  Navy  Department  liad  urged 
the  reduction  in  a  number  of  navy 
yards,  of  which  only  two  of  the  first 
class  were  to  be  retained  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Secretary  Daniels  has 
not  renewed  those  proposals.    A  board 
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has  reported  on  the  advantages  of  the 
various  sites  now  occupied,  but  with- 
out recommending  the  immediate 
abandonment  of  any  of  them.  No  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  secure  a  site 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  northern 
group  of  navy  yards  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  as  previously  recommended,  but 
a  tract  at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  has 
been  inspected  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine its  fitness  for  an  establishment 
to  replace  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

The  Naval  Station  at  GuantanamOj 
Cuba,  has  not  been  extensively  de- 
veloped, though  it  serves  as  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The 
ship-repair  plant  to  be  constructed  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  a  drydock  as  large  as  the  canal 
locks,  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional yard  for  the  Navy.  Coaling 
stations  with  a  stock  of  400,000  tons, 
partly  in  subacjueous  storage,  and 
tanks  and  a  pipe  line  across  the 
Isthmus,  will  also  provide  resources 
for  the  fieet,  as  well  as  for  traffic 
through  the  Canal.  The  naval  sta- 
tion at  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Honolulu, 
receives  a  larger  j?rant  for  public 
works  than  any  of  the  older  navy 
yards,  but  the  new  drydock  cannot  be 
completed  without  expense  and  delay 
because  of  unstable  foundations.  The 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  increas- 
ing its  facilities;  but  the  one  at  Mare 
Island  is  not  developed  on  account  of 
the  shallow  channels  of  approach. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the 
navy  yards  has  not  been  completed. 
Efficiency  assistants  are  opposed  by 
the  labor  union,  and  the  eight-hour 
day  and  other  restrictions  tend  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  work  done  in  navy 
yards,  though  private  contractors  on 
Navy  work  are  now  subject  to  the 
eight -hour  limitation  (see  XVII, 
Labor  Legislation).  Combinations  to 
prevent  competition  or  make  excessive 
profits  are  forbidden  by  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  of  1913.  Congress 
has  directed  that  the  battleship  au- 
thorized by  that  bill  shall  be  built  in 
government  yards,  and  other  vessels 
authorized  may  be  thus  built  if  the 
Secretary  so  desires.  The  crews  of 
men-of-war  arc  not  now  allowed  to 
work  at  repairs  while  ships  lie  at 
navy  yards. 

Naval  Education.— The  Naval  Acad- 
p?ny    at     Annapolis    rocoivos    larger 
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classes  of  midshipmen  year  by  year, 
the  admissions  in  1913  numbering  over 
300.  Since  1012  graduates  are  commis- 
sioned as  ensiffns,  but  promotion  will 
be  obstructed  before  the  present  large 
classes  reach  the  proper  age  for  com- 
mand. The  commission  of  younger 
candidates,  with  18  as  the  maximum 
age,  18  suggested;  but  it  has  been 
declared  in  Congress  that  the  present 
examinations  for  admission  are  so 
difficult  as  to  cause  a  rejection  of 
young  men  who  have  passed  with 
credit  through  the  schools  of  their 
native  states. 

The  post-graduate  courses  at  the 
Naval  Academy  were  actended  during 
the  year,  and  18  officers  were  sent 
to  Columbia  University  to  complete 
courses  in  engineeringbegun  at  An- 
napolis. The  Naval  War  Collie  is 
to  have  larger  classes  than  hereto- 
fore; many  of  its  students  are  to  take 
instructions  for  a  longer  period,  and 
such  preparation  is  to  be  considered 
when  officers  are  examined  for  promo- 
tion. The  Naval  Medical  School  at 
Washington  continues  to  prepare  as- 
sistant surgeons  for  naval  service  by 
a  special  course  of  instruction. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
expresses  great  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  enlisted  men;  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  instructed  in  ord- 
nance, engineering,  radio-telegraphy, 
and  clerical  duties  are  to  be  main- 
tained, and  vocational  training  is  to 
be  introduced  in  vessels  of  the  fleet. 
Recruits  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  at  the  training  sta: 
tions  before  going  to  sea.  Appar- 
ently these  opportunities  are  spe- 
cially intended  for  men  seeking  to 
qualify  for  commissions  in  the  service, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  specializa- 
tion will  be  of  higher  value  to  the 
service  when  applied  to  the  'larger 
number  who  are  incapable  of  such 
advancement. 

CONSTBTJCTION    AND    AJOCA- 

MENT 

Increase  of  the  Navy — ^The  plea  of 
the  General  Board  for  a  continuous 
naval  policy  and  the  prompt  replace- 
ment of  battleships  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  lapse  of  20  years  or  more  has 
not  been  accepted  by  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Taft's  message  urging  the  au- 
thorization   of    three    battleships    in 


1912  was  disregarded,  and  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  approved  on 
MkrchA  only  repeated  the  programme 
of  the  previous  vear,  authorizing  only 
one  battleship  for  1914;  six  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  were  provided  for  in 
each  year.  Four  submarines  were 
authorized  for  1914,  with  one  trana- 

gort  and  one  supply  ship.  The  United 
tates  Navy  has  fallen  to  the  third 
place  in  relative  rank  among  those 
of  the  Great  Powers,  and  it  seems  im- 
probable that  its  standing  will  be 
advanced  by  the  present  Congress. 
The  service  opinion  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of.  replacing 
obsolete  vef»els,  and  it  declines  to 
accept  the  view  that  our  present  fleet 
is  doubled  in  strength  l^  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  thouffh 
it  is  conceded  that  the  transfer  of  the 
fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
will  be  shortened  by  60  days  by  the 
opening  of  this  route. 

BatUeahips.  —  The  Arkanstu  and 
Wyoming,  armed  with  twelve  12-in. 
guns  in  six  turrets,  are  the  latest 
battleships  now  in  commission,  but 
their  successors  will  have  14-in.  guns 
in  triple  turrets.  The  pair  authorized 
in  1910  is  nearly  completed;  the 
Texas,  built  at  Newport  News,  has 
already  had  preliminary  trials  in 
which  the  contract  speed  of  21  knots 
was  readily  attained;  the  New  York, 
constructed  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard,  is  not  so  far  advanced,  but 
both  vessels  should  be  commissioned 
early  in  1914.  The  battleships  of 
1911,  the  Nevada  and  Oklahoma,  to 
be  completed  by  contract  in  1915, 
have  the  same  battery,  ten  14-in.  guns 
in  four  turrets,  but  the  Nevada  has 
Curtis  turbines  instead  of  the  triple- 
expansion  engines  installed  in  tiie 
other  three  ships.  All  these  vessels 
displace  about  28,000  tons,  but  a  de- 
cided advance  is  shown  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  to  mount  twelve 
14-in.  guns  in  four  turrets,  with  a 
displacement  of  31,500  tons.  The 
battleship  authorized  in  1913,  No.  39, 
is  to  have  the  same  dimensions  and 
armament,  but  is  to  be  built  in  .a 
navy  yard,  while  the  Pennsylvania  is 
now  under  construction  at  Newport 
News  at  a  contract  price  sligntly 
lower  than  the  $7,425,000  fixed  \^  , 
Congress  for  the  hull  and  machinery 
of  each  vessel.    This  amount  may  be 
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doubled  in  supplying  armor,  guns,  and 
equipment  for  each  battleship.  The 
two  latest  battleships  are  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  turbine^,  and,  like  the 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma,  they  will  burn 
oil  only,  their  tanks  holding  600,000,- 
000  gal.,  the  equivalent  of  2,000  tons 
of  coal.  No  increase  of  speed  above 
the  standard  21  knots  is  contemplated 
for  any  of  these  battleships. 

The*  Navy  Department  now  de- 
scribes 19  battleships  of  the  first  line. 
Five  of  these  are  of  the  pre-Dread- 
nought  type,  with  only  four  12-in. 
guns;  the  rest  have  a  main  battery 
varying  from  eight  12-in.  to  twelve 
14-in.  guns.  The  second-line  battle- 
ships also  number  19,  of  which  the 
oldest  is  the  Indiana,  built  under  a 
contract  8igne<I  in  1890  and  commis- 
sioned in  1895. 

Cruisers. — No  battle  cruisers  com- 
bining high  speed  and  heavy  arma- 
ment have  l)oon  authorized  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  though  ton 
armored  cruisers,  built  l)otween  1901 
and  1907,  still  appear  in  the  list. 
With  a  speed  of  22  knots  and  a  main 
battery  of  four  8-  or  10-in.  guns,  tliese 
vessels  do  not  represent  a  modern 
type.  The  sjime  remark  applies  to 
all  the  other  cruisers,  including  six  of 
the  first  class,  six  of  the  second,  and 
16  of  the  third.  The  latter  includes 
three  scouts  completed  in  1908.  Both 
in  number  and  in  spee<].  which  does 
not  exceed  25  knots,  this  group  fails 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  adequate 
force  for  scouting  in  time  of  war. 

Destroyers  and  Submarines. — Flo- 
tilla armed  chiefly  with  automobile 
torpedoes  are  still  in  demand,  and 
Congress  has  given  proportionally 
larger  sums  for  such  vessels  than  for 
armored  ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
type.  Altogether,  50  destroyers  and 
47  submarines  have  been  authorized 
for  the  Navy,  besides  28  torpedo-boats 
now  regarded  as  obsolete.  For  the  six 
destroyers  authorized  in  1013.  con- 
tracts have  bt»en  made  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  $825,000  to  $884,000  each, 
the  maximum  price,  exclusive  of 
armament,  having  been  fixed  by  Con- 
gress at  $950,000. 

The  eight  submarines  authorized  in 
1912  varied  in  price  from  $535,000  to 
$015,000,  the  designs  differing  in 
many  particulars.  The  sum  of  $2,- 
478,930    was    allotted    for    four    sub- 


marines in  1013.  Destroyers  are  now 
300  ft.  long  and  displace  1,052  tons. 
Turbines  and  boilers  burning  oil  fuel 
only  give  them  a  speed  of  29  knots, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  similar 
vessels  in  foreign  navies.  They  carry 
a  supply  of  oil  equivalent  to  300  tons 
of  coal.  The  armament  includes  four 
18-in.  torpedo  tubes,  besides  four  4-in. 
guns.  Particulars  of  the  submarines 
are  not  accessible,  but.  the  later  craft 
are  said  to  displace  565  tons,  and  to 
carry  light  guns  in  addition  to  their 
torpedo  tubes.  Their  radius  of  ac- 
tion, either  submerged  or  on  the  sur- 
face, is  increasing  with  each  new  de- 
sign. 

Torpedoes  to  the  value  of  $750,000 
are  to  be  purchased  or  manujfactured 
within  the  year,  many  of  them  being 
procured  abroad,  especially  those  of 
the  21-in.  type  supplied  the  battle- 
ships for  their  four  submerged  tubes. 
These  weapons  have  a  longer  range 
than  the  18-in.  torpedo<*s  carried  by 
the  destroyers. 

Auxiliaries.  —  Vessels  of  various 
types  are  required  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  fleet  in  increasing  numbers.  For 
the  flotillas  for  torpedo  attack  and 
defense  tenders  are  necessary.  Obso- 
lete cruisers  have  been  employed  on 
this  service,  but  these  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  three  specially  constructed 
tenders  for  submarines  and  one  for 
destroyers,  all  authorized  since  1911. 
Of  the  26  colliers  and  fuel  ships  now 
in  service  or  under  construction,  half 
are  large  steamers  of  special  design. 
Several  of  these  are  fitted  with  ex- 
perimental machinery  for  propulsion. 
The  Jupiter,  displacing  10,360  tons, 
is  driven  by  an  electric  generator  at 
a  speed  of  14  knots,  obtaining  power 
from  steam  turbines.  The  Neptune^ 
of  like  tonnage,  employs  reduction 
gear  for  transmitting  power  from  the 
turbines  to  the  propeller.  The  other 
large  colliers  have  two  triple-expan- 
sion engines.  Over  10,000  tons  of 
cargo  coal  can  be  shipped  in  these 
vessels  and  transferred  to  battleships 
at  the  rate  of  !»00  tons  per  hour,  each 
of  the  collier's  12  hatches  having 
hoisting  gear  of  its  own.  Some  of 
them  carry  3,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  in 
addition  to  a  car^  of  coal,  but  the 
two  latest  fuel  ships,  the  Kanawha 
and  ^[amee,  will  carry  oil  only,  with 
a  cargo  capacity  of  7,554  tons' of  oil. 
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The  Appropriation  Act  for  1914  au-  were   secured   by   maldiig   purchases 

thorized   a  naval   transport   to   cost  abroad.     The    establishment    of    an 

$1,850,000  and  to  carry   2,000  men,  armor  factory  by  the  Government  is 

and  a  supply  ship,  to  cost  $1,426,000 ;  recommended  as  a  means  of  prevent* 

these  vessels  are  now  under  construe-  ing  manufacturers   from   demanding 

tion.  extortionate  prices  for  armor  plates. 

Guns  and  Armor.— The  main  bat-  It  is  also  proposed  by  Secretary 
tery  of  the  latest  American  battleship  Daniels  to  have  several  navy  yards 
is  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  14-in.  eauipped  for  the  construction  of  men- 
guns,  moimted  in  the  Pennsylvania  of-war. 

and  No.  39  in  four  three-gun  turrets.  Improved  torpedoes  having  a  range 
The  service  test  of  these  novel  weap-  of  three  miles  oefore  losing  a  speed 
ons  and  mounts  is  waited  wiUi  some  of  30  knots  have  become  a  factor  in 
anxiety,  but  it  appears  that  experi-  enffageinents  at  modem  ranges.  Tor- 
ments on  shore  and  in  foreign  battle-  pedoes  of  this  type  are  manufactured 
ships  justify  these  innovations.  Krupp  at  Newport,  but  orders  have  to  be 
guns  of  14-in.  calibre  are  65  ft.  long  placed  abroad  to  keep  up  supplies; 
and  weigh  62  tons.  With  a  shell  376  of  the  21 -in.  type  were  ordered  in 
weighing  1,365  lb.,  they  are  said  to  England  in  1913. 
have  a  muzzle  enercy  of  73,722  ft- 

tons  and  to  be  capable  of  penetrating  -— — .  ..»«.«.... 
43  in.  of  steel  armor.  The  American  THE  FLBBT 
guns  are  to  be  only  46  calibres  long,  Gommandfl  Ailoat.— The  Atlantic 
but  they  may  be  expected  to  penetrate  pieet  remained  under  the  command  of 
the  heaviest  armor  at  battle  ranges.  Rear-Admiral  C.  J.  Badger  through- 
Austrian  and  Itelian  battleships  are  out  the  year,  and  his^ccessor  hiui 
said  to  find  no  difficulty  in  operatmg  ^ot  been  designated.  Several  changes 
three-gun  turrets  at  sea.  have  taken  pGuse  among  the  four  rear- 

The  new  battleships  of  the  Amen-  admirals  who  command  the  divisions 
can  Navy  will  use  the  heaviest  armor  of  this  fleet  of  26  battleships.  Cap- 
plates  available  for  their  protection;  tain  W.  S.  Sims  commands  the  At- 
and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  lantic  Torpedo  Flotilla,  which  in- 
turrets,  from  six  in  the  ArkanMS  to  eludes  26  destroyers,  10  submarines, 
four  in  the  Pennsylvania,  and  of  fun-  and  two  tenders.  Numerous  fleet 
nels,  from  two  to  one,  will  favor  the  auxiliaries  are  attached  to  the  battle- 
concentration  of  armor  at  vital  ghip  squadrons, 
points.  In  neither  type  are  the  21  or  r^^  AtUntic  Reserve  Fleet,  which 
22  five-m.  anti-torpedo  guns  protected  includes  most  of  the  battleships  of 
by  armor.  The  necessity  of  any  armor  the  second  line  as  well  as  the  monitors 
involves  increased  tonnage,  and  im-  and  cruisers  of  various  types,  remains 
proved  processes  of  hardening  steel  ^nder  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
are  eaeerly  studied  by  constructors,  w.  B.  Caperton.  The  Paciflc  Reserve 
It  18  claimed  abroad  that  the  plates  pieet  is  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
hardened  by  the  Schaumann  process  j^  ]j£  I>oyle. 

are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Krupp  The   Pacific   Fleet,  with   Rear-Ad- 

armor  in  general  use.  niiral  W.  C.  CJowles  in  command,  in- 

Bids  for  supplymg  armor  for  the  eludes  four  armored  cruisers,  five  de- 
Pennaylvaniu  have  attracted  public  gtroyers,  and  four  submarines.  The 
attention.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Asiatic  Fleet,  stiU  under  the  com- 
rejected  the  first  bids  submitted  as  n^nd  of  Rear-Admiral  R.  F.  Nichol- 
not  really  competitive  and  called  for  gon,  is  made  up  of  cruisers  and  gun- 
a  second  set.  Of  these  the  Midvale  boate  of  various  types  more  or  less 
Steel  Company's  offer  of  Class  A  fitted  for  the  service  in  the  Philip- 
armor  at  $440  a  ton  and  turret  armor  pines  and  Chinese  waters,  and  a  small 
at  $504  a  ton  was  accepted,  with,  a  flotilla  of  destroyers  and  submarines 
saving  of  $111,874  as  compared  with  is  attached. 

the  original  tender.     Similar  resulte  Operations.— The  landing  of  seamen 

were  obteined  in  purchasing  steel  for  and  marines   for   service  in   foreign 

battleship  No.  39.    For  projectiles  and  countries  has   not  been   required  In 

large    steel    castings    reduced    prices  1913,  but  vessels  have  been  detailed  to 
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ETta  of  the  Gulf  of  ?>[exico  and  the  COMPARISON  WITH  POBEION 
pifie  to  protect  American  intcresta  NAvxjgB 
durinjf  the  civil  war  in  Mexico.  The  Estimates  and  Programmes.  —  The 
lenRth  of  their  stay  has  been  the  sub-  naval  competition  between  Great  Brit- 
ject  of  diplomatic  discussion,  on  the  ain  and  Germany  is  continued.  The 
ground  that  a  fixed  period  for  the  [atter  country  has  a  continued  pro- 
stay  of  foreign  cmisers  is  named  in  gramme  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet, 
the  Mexican  constitution.  Command-  but  it  is  charged  that  the  completion 
inn  officers  have  not  been  warned  to  of  German  ships  is  accelerated  and 
leave  the  ports,  however,  nor  have  the  number  of  those  in  full  eommis- 
they  received  instructions  from  Wash-  gjon  is  increased.  This  record  has  led 
infrton  to  heed  any  such  warning.  (See  to  an  increase  in  the  Britiali  naval 
also  III,  International  Relations.)  estiinfttea,  and  new   ships   have   been 

No  naval   review  was  held   by   the  laid    down    on    this     account.      The 

President  in   1913,  but  the  Secretary  amended  German   plans   will   provide 

of   the  Navy   and   a  delegation   from  41  battleships,  ZO  larKe  cruisers,  and 

Congress  criii.sed   in  the  ships  of  the  40  small  cruisers  by  1920,  with  large 

Atlantic    Fleet    in    order    to    witness  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarinea. 

battle   practice   at   sea.      On   Oct.   25  For  the  British  Navy  a  superiority  of 

nine   battleships   and   five  auTilianes  60  per  cent,  over  the  German  tonnage 

sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  a  six  [g  now  officially  accepted  as  the  sUnd- 

w(>pks'_  cruise   in    the   Mediterranean,  „rd,  the   proposal  to  build  two  ships 

pxpwtinf;  to  return  to  home  ports  on  for  every  one  laid  down  by  Germany 

T*'"'"-  IS-  being  regarded  as  extravagant.     The 

Battle     Efficiency.— The     combined  pjrst  I^ord   of  the  Admiralty  offered 

figures  of  tarftet  and  engineering  prac-  jn    1913  to  fix  a  "naval   holiday"  by 

tice  give  the  relative  standing  of  ves-  agreement   with    Germany,    the   com- 

sels  after  certain  prescribed  exercises  pietion    of    ships    being    retarded    to 

have  been   carried  out.     Target  prac-  maintain  the  present  relative   force; 

tice   includes    the   use   of    tlie   whole  but  the  proposal  is  not  likely  to  have 

armament,   and   engineering   competi-  nny   practical   effect.       [See  also   IV, 

tions  take  count  of  economy  as  well  flreat  Britain.)      France  proposes  to 

as   speed   steaming   trials.     For   1913  have     1.1    battleships    by     1920,    and 

the   pennant   in    the   battleship   class  .lapan   is  building  a  fleet  fit  to  meet 

was  awarded   to  the  Idaho.  Capt.  W.  a  hostile  force  of  21  battleships.     All 

L.  Howard,  20  ships  having  competed,  programmes     for     construction     are. 

Of     the     27     destroyers     tested,     the  however,   liable   to   change,   generally 

Whipple.   T.ieut.    M.    K.   Metcalf.    re-  in  the  direction  of  an  increased  force. 
ceives  the  highest  mark.     Only  three        Expenditures,— Unless    the    "naval 

submarinea  Here  .ible  to   conduct   all  holiday"  proposed  in  England  or  some 

forms  of  target  practice  and  make  all  other  arrangement  for  the  reduction 

engineering    runs,     though     16    were  of  armaments  is  generally  adopted,  a 

piven    partial    trials.      Of    these    the  steady  gain   in   expenditures  may  be 

pennant  winner  was  the  A-2.  Ensign  experted.      The     United     States,     as 

R,   Bradford,      The   older   battleships  shown    in    the    following   table,    still 

made   n    creditahlc   showing  in   these  stands   between   Geimany   and   Great 

competitions,    and    the    results    indi-  Britain  in  the  schedule  of  naval  ex- 

rated    a    notable    improvement    over  penditures.   but   spends   less   for   new 

those  nf  previous  years.  construction  than  either  power: 

NAVAL  EXPENDITURES 


Xn.    MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 


PERSONNEL 
(December  1, 1913) 


Rank 

England 

Germany 

United  States 

France 

Japan 

Admirals  of  the  fleet. . . 

3 
12 
22 
66 

683 

2.414 

663 

848 

593 

685 

118 

151 

2,693 

115.208 

471 

21.033 

2 

6 

11 

22 

356 

1,881 

398 

573 

322 

267 

159 

28 

2,686 

60,920 

169 

5,597 

1 

3 

Admirals 

8 

Vice  admirals > 

15 
30 

360 
1,457 
60 
505 
394 
219 
175 

18 

Rear  admirals 

Captains  and  comman- 
dera 

26 

207 

1,649 

0 

38 
259 

Other  line  officers 

Midshipmen  at  sea 

Engineer  officers 

1,915 
145 
771 

Medical  officers 

Pay  officers 

Naval  constructors 

Chaplains 

314 

231 

76 

24 

867 

49,854 

345 

9,921 

373 
362 
143 

Warrant  officers 

Enlisted  men 

139 
60,505 

1,553 
43,847 

Marine  officers 

Enlisted  men  (marines) 

Total 

145,553 

73,396 

63,413 

63,859 

49.435 

Strength  of  the  Principal  Navies. — 
All  tables  making  comparison  of 
naval  strength  must  be  used  with 
caution,  but  the  accompanying  statis- 
tics, compiled  by  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  at  Washington,  furnish 
useful  data. 

Ordnance.  —  The  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  caliber  length  of  guns  of 
the  main  battery  of  battleships  of  the 
super-Dreadnought  type  and  the  bat- 
tle cruisers  is  the  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  naval  progress.  Great  Britain 
has  armed  all  capital  ships  designed 
since  1900  with  13.5-in.  guns  in  twin 
turrets,   three-gun   turrets   not  being 


regarded  with  favor  in  the  British 
service.  The  ships  of  the  1912  pro- 
gramme are  to  have  eight  15-in.  guns 
in  four  turrets.  Japan,  like  the 
United  States,  has  not  gone  beyond 
14-in.  caliber.  Germany  has  clung  to 
the  lighter  calibers,  and  none  of  the 
German  battleships  of  which  the  de- 
sign is  published  is  to  mount  anything 
heavier  than  a  12 -in.  gun;  it  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  a  Krupp  gun  of 
16-in.  caliber,  firing  a  projectile 
weighing  a  ton,  will  be  supplied  to 
some  of  the  battleships  of  the  Qer- 
man  Navy  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 
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Xm.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

BUSINESS 

S.  S.  HUEBNEB 

BUSINESS   CONDITIONS  IN    1013 


A  Year  of  Declining  Business.— 
From  the  standpoint  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions  the  year  1912,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  1912  issue  of  the  Yeab 
Book  (p.  311),  "was  one  of  normal 
business  with  a  tendency  toward  im- 
provement and  with  business  men  op- 
timistic as  regards  the  future."  The 
reverse  only  can  be  claimed  for  the 
year  1913,  practically  all  the  lead- 
ing barometers  of  trade  indicating  a 
marked  decline  instead  of  the  very 
noticeable  improvement  of  1912,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  financial  and 
trade  journals  being  distinctly  pessi- 
mistic in  character.  Much  of  the  im- 
provement in  business  during  1912  was 
traceable  to  the  splendid  agricultural 
crop  of  that  year,  which  established 
records  in  nearly  all  the  important 
cereals  and  which  furnished  a  great 
stimulus,  not  only  to  the  transporta- 
tion interests  of  the  nation,  but  also  to 
the  many  industries  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  for  the  volume 
of  their  business  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  soil.  In  1913,  however,  the  yield 
of  the  five  leading  cereals  showed  a 
decline  of  19  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1912.  Similarly,  the  indicated 
yield  of  most  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts was  comparatively  small,  the  po- 
tato crop  showing  a  decline  of  25  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1912,  the  hay 
crop  a  decline  of  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
indicated  condition  of  tobacco  standing 
at  only  61,  as  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  of  83.  These  facts  are 
briefly  enumerated  to  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  principal  mainstay  of 
the  nation's  business  enterprises,  the 
crops,  was  such  as  naturally  to  exert 
a  retarding  influence  on  business  in 
general.  In  addition  to  this  factor, 
however,  1913  was  also  a  year  of  doubt 


and  uncertainty,  occasioned  largely  by 
numerous  Federal  and  state  investi- 
gations and  the  uncertain  results  of 
the  new  tariff  law  and  other  legisla- 
tion. 

The  year  represented  a  selling 
movement  in  which  investors  and 
speculators  liquidated  heavily.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  business  men 
marked  time  while  awaiting  develop- 
ments and  showed  a  disinclination  to 
take  the  initiative  in  making  pur- 
chases for  the  future  or  otherwise  to- 
tending  their  business  operations. 
The  security  market  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  almost  unprecedented  dull- 
ness throughout  the  year.  Sales  of 
shares  on  the  nation's  leading  ex- 
change, the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  uie 
year  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1912,  itself  a  compara- 
tively dull  year  in  this  respect;  while 
during  the  same  period  standard  divi- 
dend-paying shares  showed  a  decline 
on  the  average  of  20  points.  Bond 
sales  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, comparing  the  first  nine 
months  of  1913  with  those  of  1912, 
likewise  declined  30  per  cent.,  and 
amounted  to  less  than  fiO  per  cent,  of 
the  sales  in  191 1,  and  only  slightly  over 
37  per  cent,  of  the  sales  in  1909.  Mean- 
while, during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year,  the  average  price  of 
representative  bonds  declined  almost 
five  per  cent.,  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
whole  year's  interest  return.  New  list- 
ings of  securities  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change also  declined  over  56  per  cent, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  1912,  and  the 
showing  is  still  worse  if  a  compari- 
son is  made  with  the  corresponding 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTION 
(000.000  omitted) 


Winter  wheat,  bushels. 
8i)ring  wheat,  bushels . 

Corn,  bushels 

( )atn,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Rye,  bushels 

Total 


1013, 
Estimated^ 


510 

243 

2,373 

1,122 

173 

35 


4,456 


1^12, 
Final 


400 

330 

3.125 

1.418 

224 

36 


5,533 


1911. 
Final 


431 
191 
2,531 
922 
160 
33 


4.268 


1910, 
Final 


434 

201 

2.886 

1.186 

174 

35 


4,016 


PreviouB 
Record 


493 

330 

3.125 

1.418 

224 

36 


1906) 
1912) 
1912) 
1912) 
1912) 
1012) 


5.626 


1  October  estimate;   the  December  estimate  is  given  under  XIX.  Agricultural  Statittie*. 


months  of  1011,  1010  and   1000.     In  Securities  Listed*' indicate  the  activity 

keeping  with  the  aforementioned  fac-  or  lack  of  activity  during  the  year  in 

tors,   new  incorporations  late  in  the  the   security   market   and   the   condi- 

year  were  taking  place  at  only  about  tion  of  the  investment  demand.     The 

one-third  the  rate  of  the  corresponding  tables  relating  to  "Loans  and  Deposits 

period  of  1012.  of    the    New    York    Clearing    House 

In  the  iron  and  steel  business  tlic  Banks"  and  "Domestic  and  Foreign 
leading  plants  were  reported  late  in  Money  Rates"  furnish  an  idea  of 
the  year  to  bo  operating  at  only  about  the  conditions  surrounding  the  money 
four-fifths  of  their  capacity,  and  the  market  during  1013;  while  the  tables 
orders  for  unfilled  tonnage  of  the  U.  S.  on  "Bank  Clearings," "Foreign  Trade," 
Steel  Corporation  declined  about  28  "Crop  Production,"  "Idle  Cars,"  'Tro- 
per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  duction  of  Iron  and  Copper,"  "Build- 
year.  In  contrast  to  this  situation,  ing  Construction,"  and  "Business  Fail- 
the  1012  output  was  constantly  on  the  ures"  will  serve  to  furnish  a  view  of 
increase,  and  toward  the  close  of  that  the  year's  activity  in  mercantile  and 
year  the  orders  coming  in  were  equal  manufacturing  lines.  For  purposes  of 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  the  comparison,  the  data  for  these  baro- 
plants.  Building  operations  for  the  metric  indices  are  given  by  months  for 
first  nine  months  showed  a  decline  of  the  years  1012  and  1013,  and  to  make 
six  per  cent,  compared  with  1012.  In  possible  a  further  comparison,  the  to-" 
fact,  all  the  leading  divisions  of  our  tals  for  the  several  items,  wherever 
business  activity,  as  discussed  in  the  possible,  are  also  given  for  the  years 
following  pages,  showed  a  marked  de-  1000,  1010  and  1011.* 
clinc  with  the  exception  of  our  foreign 

trade  and  the  copper  industry.    These  AGRICUXTUBpE 

two  fields  are  notable  exceptions,  the  Crop   Production.  -  The   grain-crop 

first  showing  a  tremendous  increase,  statistics  of  the  United  Sta^s  for  the 

and  the  last  ha^nng  just  about  held  its  jpig   ^^  indicated  by  the  report 

1012  position;  but  as  regards  the  cop-  ^f  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 

per  situation,  it  s^iould  be  noted,  as  Q^t.  1,  disclosed  a  highlf  unfavorable 

will  be  explained  later,  that  the  heavy  showing  as  compared  ^dth  the  large 

demand  for  the  metal  ys^^  largely  due  ^^^     ^f  igjg.     {n  regard  to  the  five 

to  the  heavy  export  traffic.  \e^dmg  cereals,  the  estimated  yield  for 

Statistics.— In  the  tables  on  the  fol-  1913^  ^s  indicated  by  the  accompany- 

lowing  pages  is  presented  a  summary  ing  table,  shows  a  total  of  only  4,466,- 

of    business   conditions    for    the    first  000,000    bu.,    as    compared    with    6,- 

nine  months  of  1013  in  contrast  with  533.000,000  bu.  in  1012,  a  decrease  of 

those  of  1012,  as  sho\\^  by  those  in-  1,077,000,000  bu.,  or  over  10  per  cent. 

dices  which  are  geiierallv  accepted  as    

the  truest  barometers  of'industrv  and  ^ The  author  is  indebted  for  many  of 

A     J        rri      i   ui           1  t'^     4.    *  *.^..u  the  statistics  presented- In  the  following 

trade.     The   tables   relating  to   stock  tables  to  the  monthly  compilations  prS 

market  activity,  including  summaries  pared  from  authentic  sources  by  R.  W. 

of  "Shares  ni  Stocks  and  Bonds  Sold."  BaJ>«on   and  Issued  periodically  fn"Bab- 

.,  .                ^.,         ..      ,,  .        .,        ,  ..XT  son  s  Desk  Sheet  or  Tables  on  Barometric 

"Avorngc  Si'ciirity   Prices,     and  "New  i-Mpmos  for  Business  Conditions." 
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Corn,  tlie  nation's  leading  crop,  suf- 
fered the  largest  decline,  752,000,000 
bu.,  and  represented  a  general  average 
on  Oct.  1  of  65.3,  against  82.2  a  year 
before,  and  a  10-year  average  of  80.6. 
On  the  basis  of  the  October  statement 
the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
whole  country  was  estimated  at  22.2 
bu.,  or  the  lowest  since  1901,  while  the 
total  estimated  yield  is  the  lowest 
since  1903.  Wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  one  important  cereal  which 
in  a  measure  helped  to  overcome  the 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop,  the  total 
yield  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  com- 
bined being  estimated  at  753,233,000 
bu.,  or  5,000,000  bu.  in  excess  of  the 
previous  largest  crop  (1901)  and  23 
million  bu.  in  excess  of  1912.  This 
splendid  showing  was  occasioned  by 
the  record  yield  of  winter  wheat,  this 
crop  amounting  to  610,000,000  bu.,  or 
110  millions  in  excess  of  1912. 

All  the  remaining  important  agri- 
cultural crops  present  a  showing 
which,  while  not  as  bad  as  in  the  case 
of  corn,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
oat  yield  was  estimated  at  1,122,000,- 
000  bu.,  or  296,000,000  bu.  below  the 
yield  of  1912;  while  in  the  case  of 
barley  the  yield  was  173,000,000  bu., 
as  compared  with  224,000,000  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  condition  of  other 
leading  agricultural  products  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  data:  for  po- 
tatoes the  estimated  yield  was  placed 
at  317,278,000  bu.,  as  compared  with 
420,647,000  bu.  in  1912;  for  hay,  63,- 
000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  73,- 
000,000  tons  in  1912;  for  tobacco,  the 
October  condition  was  given  at  61,  as 
contrasted  with  a  1912  average  of  86 
and  a  10-year  average  of  .83;  for  flax- 
seed, a  yield  of  21,000,000  bu.,  against 
29,000,000  bu.  in  1912. 

Cotton  Production. — With  regard  to 
cotton  also,  the  sliowing  was  somewhat 
poorer  than  in  1912,  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  crop  on  Sept.  25  having 
been  placed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  64.1  of  normal.  On 
the  basis  of  the  Government's  esti- 
mated acreage  of  35,622,000  acres,  the 
September  expectancy  of  yield  was 
12,993,000  bales,  as  compared  with 
13.820,000  bales  in  1912,  or  an  amount 
which  the  leading  authorities  declare 
to  be  an  insufficient  supply  to  main- 
tain the  rate  of  consumption  of  the 
past  two  years. 


Prices  of  Staple  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts.— The  large  decrease 'in  the  yield 
of  practically  all  the  leading  agricul- 
tural products,  except  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, has  had  a  material  effect  upon 
current  market  quotations.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  December  com 
was  quoted  at  70%  cents,  compared 
with  52%  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  64.7  cents 
in  1911.  New  York  December  cotton 
was  quoted  at  13.58  cents,  compared 
with  11.17  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  15.66  cents 
m  1909.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  how- 
ever, where  the  crop  proved  a  boun- 
tiful one,  the  Chicago  December  quota- 
tion was  only  85%  cents,  compared 
with  91%  cents  a  year  before,  and  a 
previous  November  high  of  $1.09%  in 
1909.     (See  also  XIX,  Agriculture.) 

IBON   AND   STEEL    TBADE 

Iron  Production. — The  improvement 
in  iron  production  during  1912,  as 
compared  with  1911,  continued  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1913,  the 
production  for  May  reaching  2,822,000 
tons,  or  more  than  in  any  month  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  years.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1913  the  produc- 
tion totaled  23,896,000  tons,  as 
against  21,274,000  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1912,  a  substan- 
tial increase.  After  May,  however, 
the  1913  monthly  production  began 
to  decline  rapidly.  The  last  three 
months  of  1912,  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  table,  showed  consider- 
ably higher  totals  than  those  given 
for  the  months  of  June  to  September 
of  1913,  so  that,  assuming  the  ex- 
pected further  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  the  final  record  for  1913  will 
show  only  a  moderate  increase  in  pig 
iron  production  over  the  preceding  year. 
In  June  the  production  fell  to  2,628,000 
tons,  as  conipared  with  2,822,000  tons 
in  May,  in  July  to  2,560,000  tons,  and 
in  September  to  2,505,000  tons.  This 
tendency  toward  lower  pig-iron  pro- 
duction is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  declining  tendency  to  be  noted  for 
1913  in  other  lines  of  business  which 
are  regarded  as  barometers  of  trade. 
Moreover,  at  the  close  of  October  the 
price  of  pig  iron  No.  IX  was  quoted 
at  $16.38,  as  compared  with  $18.50  a 
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Jemr  before  tuid  a  previous  November 
igh  of  «1S.25  in  lOOQ. 
The  Steel  Trade.— Toward  the  close 
of  1012  preBa  accounts  dealing  with 
the  steel  Dusmese  referred  to  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  steel  mills,  and 
the  orders  of  the  unfilled  tonnage  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  during 
that  fear  showed  an  increase  for  each 
successive   month,    with    but   one   ei- 

Tbe  expected  continuation  of  the 
improving  tendency  of  the  steel  trade 
referred  to  in  the  laat  isaue  of  the 
Year  Book  (p.  314),  however,  fell 
far  short  of  realization.  Inatead,  the 
financial  press  at  tlie  close  of  October, 
1013,  reported  that  the  Steel  Corpo- 


ration was  operating  at  about  BD  per 
ceit.  of  its  capacity.  Furthermore, 
the  record  of  unfilled  orders  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  showed  a  constant 
decline  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  each  month  showing  a  smaller 
votume  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books 


December,  1912,  the  unfilled  orderg 
amounted  to  7,932,164  tons,  or  the 
highest  point  of  that  year,  there  oc- 
curred a  decline  of  about  28  per  cent. 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1013, 
tlie  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 1013,  standing  at  only  6,003,- 
78G  tons,  a  decline  in  nine  months 
of  2,020,000  tons. 


PRODL'CTION  OF  IRON  AND  COPPER 


COFFEB  TBADE 

The  production  of  copper  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1013  as  reported 
in  the  "Copper  Producers'  Statement," 
totaled  1,20G  million  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  1,165  million  pounds  in 
1912  for  the  same  period.  3fean- 
white,  the  visible  supply  of  copper  for 
the  United  States,  which,  as  explained 
in  the  Year  Book  for  1012  (p.  315), 
declined  from  155  million  pounds  in 
June,  1011,  to  SO  million  in  January, 
1912.  and  47  million  pounds  in  Sep- 
tember, 1012,  decreased  to  the  excep- 
tionally low  figure  of  20,703,000  lb. 
by  October,  1013.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  from  tlie  low  figure  of 
1012  the  visible  supply  had  increased 
to  122,302,000  lb.  in  March,  1013, 
and  that  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  the  visible  supply 
by    almut    three -fourths.      Increased 


domestic  consumption  and  large  ex- 
ports are  responsible  for  this  favor- 
able showing,  and  in  particular  the  ex- 
])orts.  which,  according  to  the  JourwU 
of  Commerce,  aggregated  during  the 
firut  nine  months  of  1913,  exclusive 
of  sliipmcnts  to  Canada  which  are 
included  in  domestic  deliveries,  "over 
203  thousand  tons,  or  the  heaviest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry."  De- 
spite the  increased  production  and  the 
reduction  in  the  visible  supply,  the 
price  of  the  metal  has  iield  fairly  well, 
the  (juotation  for  electrolytic  copper 
nt  tlie  beginning  of  Xov?mber  stand- 
ing nt  Ifi.HS  cents,  compared  with 
15,60  a  year  before  and  a  previous 
November  high  of  10.26  cents  in  lOOB. 
Unlike  the  year  1012,  however,  the 
Increased  production  and  the  fairly 
good  price  for  the  metal  have  not 
produced  the  favorable  effect  upon 
the  value  of  copper  shares  that  wae 
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noted  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Yeab  amounted    to    $653,H0J50,    as  com- 

BooK.    Whereas,  the  average  price  for  pared  with  $551,057,475  in  the  pre- 

20   active   and   representative   copper  ceding   year.      (See  also   XXII,   Ex- 

shares  was  48.7  in  October,  1912,  this  temcS     Commerce'    of     the     United 

average  declined  to  36.9  at  the  begin-  States.) 

ning  of  November,  1913,  as  compared  Of  the  many  instructive  features 
with  80  early  in  1907,  28.6  late  in  revealed  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
1907,  and  60.8  in  August  1909.  It  the  Government's  foreign  trade  re- 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  turns  for  1912-13  the  following  may 
security  market,  as  is  well  understood,  be  briefly  noted: 

tends  to  discount  the  future,  and  the  1.  As  in  the  preceding  year  the 
severe  decline  in  copper  shares,  de-  increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  ex- 
spite  the  favorable  snowing  of  the  ports  was  not  to  any  great  extent  due 
foregoing  statistics  of  production  and  to  higher  prices.  Although  the  ex- 
price  of  the  metal,  is  to  be  attributed  port  value  of  cotton  was  considerably 
in  large  measure  to  the  general  de-  higher  than  in  1911-12,  the  prices  of 
pression  of  the  entire  range  of  stocks  other  leading  items,  such  as  bread- 
noted  below.  stuffs,  fruits,  hops,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of,  wood  and  manufactures 

FOBEION   TBADE  ^^'  ^"^  various  items  among  iron  and 

steel  manufactures,  were  lower. 
Although  the  foreign  trade  returns  2.  Exports  showed  a  marked  expan- 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  sion  in  almost  all  classes  of  articles, 
showed  an  enormous  increase  over  with  the  notable  exception  of  cotton, 
1011  in  both  exports  and  imports  (A.  which  shows  a  decrease  because  of  the 
r.  B.,  1912,  p.  315),  the  year  ending  smaller  available  supply  owing  to  the 
June  30,  1913,  showed  imports  and  declme  m  American  production  of 
exports  of  even  much  greater  propor-  so™e  two  million  bales  from  the  pre- 
tions.  In  only  two  months  of  the  ceding  year's  crop.  Iron  and  steel 
twelve  did  our  exports  not  exceed  in  manufactures  show  a  very  large  in- 
vaUie  those  of  the  corresponding  crease  of  approximately  60  million 
months  of  1911-12,  and  imports  were  dollars  on  top  of  a  37i  million  dol- 
also  well  above  those  of  the  preced-  ^^r  gam  in  the  year  1911-12.  Ship- 
ing  year  except  in  the  last  four  ments  of  breadstuffs  amounted  to  210 
months.  Imports  and  exports  of  millions,  as  compared  with  124  mil- 
merchandise  combined  aggregated  for  ^ions  in  the  preceding  year,  although 
the  fiscal  vear  1912-13  4.278  million  ^^^  values  per  unit  did  not  in  any 
dollars,  or' 421  millions  in  excess  of  case  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  year 
1011-12,   and    702   millions   in    excess  previous. 

of    1910-11.     Exports  of  merchandise  3.  Comparatively  few  import  items 

totaled   $2,465,761,010,  or  more  than  showed  notable  declines.  On  the  other 

261    millions   over   those   of    1911-12,  **and,  conspicuous  gains  over  1911-12 

whereas  those  of  1911-12  were  larger  occurred  in  art  works,  diamonds  and 

than  those  in  1910-11  bv  155  millions,  precious  stones,  flax  and'other  fibers 

and  the  latter  vear  in  turn  showed  an  ^^^  manufactures  thereof,  copper  and 

increase    of    270i  -  millions    over    the  manufactures   of,   silk   and  manufac- 


preceding  year.  Despite  the  general 
halt  in  other  lines  of  business,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  extendinff  its  efforts  toward 
the  acquisition  of  foroipm  markets  for 
its  products.  Tliis  bocomes  apparent 
when  it  is  recalled  that  since  1899- 
1900  our  exports  have  nearly  doubled 
and  our  imports  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  Imports  of  merchan- 
dise for  1912-13  amounted  to  $1,812,- 
621,160,  or  159  millions  over  those 
of  1911-12.  For  the  year  the  balance 
of  merchandise  exports  over  imports 


tures  of  chemicals,  hides  and  leather, 
and  vegetable  oils. 

4.  The  marked  increase  of  our  trade 
with  Canada  was  an  important 
feature.  Exports  to  that  country 
amoimted  to  approximately  415  mil- 
lions in  1912-13,  as  compared  with 
329  millions  in  1911-12,  and  imports 
to  120  millions,  as  compared  with  108 
millions  the  previous  year.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  between  1902-03  and 
1912-13  our  exports  to  Canada  have 
increased  from  123  millions  to  415 
millions. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 


BiraLDINO   0FEBATI0H8 

Building  operations  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1013  were  leas  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1912  by  about  345.000,000.  The  Sep- 
tember, 1013,  returns  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle  for  144 
leading  cities  furnish  the  moat  com- 
prehensive Bummnry  of  activity  Rlong 
this  line.  In  its  summary  for  the 
month  of  September  and  the  first  nine 
moiilbii  cif  Ibe  rurrpiit  yenr,  Uw  fol- 
lowing; concluiiionn  arc  presented: 


Is  quite  a  nitli;  It 


152^1 


750  millions  In  1012  anfl  718 
.  inil,  Oreater  New  Jork's 
12nH  mllUonB,  ]7fl>4  mllllonii 
-■ -■■vely.   In   ihe 


„ 1,  hvit  the  flgm... 

rltlen   collecllvelj   are   a   rpcord   for   the 

(erloil.  .isati  millions,  (sinlrnstfil  wllh 
73%  mlltinas  and  665  millions.  Twenty- 
flve  New  Knelana  cItlcB  show  an  SKgre- 
■-  1   of  ay    million    ilollnrn   frni 


11*12. 


IlOBti 


iblc-h 


nnil    ' 


Thi"    ■ 


tPil  foi 


nlhi 


■mbraclnfr  tile  coun- 

1    ni'Bi  ui  nil-  niinslsslnpl  Rlver  Picent 

'kansas.    Teias.    Oklahoma,    and    the 

Uti-s  on  IhP   Paplflc  Coast,   also  makes 

IcKH    ravorahl    rxlilMI.    Ihe    loss    Rt   2a 

■Ips    r»aehtnit   four   mill  lone.      On    Iha 

r   hand,   the   31    munltl  pall  ties    (not 

idlnji  New   Yorkl   that  make  up  the 

Up  scrMon  nhow  OK  million   dollars 

■nw.    Ihn    MWdlP    Wost    (37    dMesI 

millions,     the     l-arifli'     I'nasl      (IS 

«\    i\   mllllflns.   and   the   Ronth    (25 


BUSINESS    FAXLUBES 
In   the   YiCAR   Book    for   1012    (p. 

316)  it  was  explained  that  the  com- 
mercial failures  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  iei2  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  those  of  the  year  1011;  it 
must  be  stated  that  1013  during  the 
same  period  compared  unfavorablj 
with  the  showing  of  1013.  As  '^lainet 
the  11,S16  failures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1012,  reported  by  R.  O. 
Dun  t  Co.,  thi-  number  of  failures 
for  the  same  period  in  1013  reached 
11.712,  hut  tlie  liabilities  amountAd 
lo  $106,746,370,  as  compared  with 
S163.644,360  the  previous  year.  The 
showing  is  particularly  bad  for  the 
later  months  of  the  period,  R.  G.  Dun 
&.  Co.  reporting  failures  in  September 
to  the  number  of  1.235.  with  liabilitlM 
of    $22,662,694,    apainst    1,167,    with 


temlier.  1012.  and  only  827  for 


..?; 
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1)00,568  in  September,  ISll.  Manu- 
facturers' EUX!ouiitB  represent  $13,320,- 
101  of  the  1913  September  total,  &g 
compared  with  only  $7,162,823  in  1912. 
A  comparison  between  1BI3  and  1912 
and  earlier  years  aa  regards  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  as  well  as  for  the 
first  nine  months,  is  thus  presented  by 

the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron-    _ 

icle  in  the  issue  of  Oct.  11,  1913:  ago      Aualjilni    tb. 


.    In  IBVi.     la  tblB  division  t 


._    which    the    ■- _- 

xhlblt  increases  In  indebted- 
jear  ago.    Trading  debts  at 


IndcbtedDess  of  brokers,  e 


The  showing  for  the  third  quarter  o( 
the  current  year  (July- September,  In- 
clusive) l8  much  the  poorest  since  J80a,     .  

aod   the  total  ot  llBbflllieB  for  the  nine    showing 
monlbs  exceeds  (bat  ot  any  rear  -' —    -"  "■  — 
IS1)3.      It    la    true,    of    course,    thai 
year    and    also    In    1908    the    numb 
rallures  lor  the  nine  motitbB  was  1 


rom prising  the  s' 
.    llllDols.   Ttflchlgi       _   _ 
Wisconsin,    makes    the   least  satisfactory 


8  year  numbered  11,712,  against 


ipared  with  1912,  although 
nil  iiie  mriouB  groups  except  the  western 
(Montana,   IdnhOi'etc. )    report   InereaseH 

slons  during  the  elapsed*  portion  of  1S13 
were  greater  Id  number  than  In  the  like 
period  of  lost  year  (86  comparing  with 
63).  but  represented  a  much  smaller 
■     -■       f    Jlabllltjes,   _  only     |8,8r 


espectlrely,  80  and  (18,964.237 


BUSINESS  FAILVRl 


BAILROAD    EABNIHOS 

Volume  of  Traffic. — In  the  last  is- 
•^iie  of  the  Year  Book  (p.  317)  it 
was  stated  that,  "as  waa  the  case  in 
1911.  the  point  ot  greatest  difficulty 
with  the  railway  companies  of  the 
country  during  1912  was  the  high  cost 
of  operation,  rather  than  decrease  in 
the  business  handled,  or  in  gross  in- 
come received,"  This  conclusion  ap- 
plies absolutely  to  the  railroad  situ- 
ation   of    the   country    for   the    year 


1913,  l)ecause  gross  earnings  of  463 
American   railroads,   as   compiled    by 

the  Commercuil  arid  Financial  Chron- 
icle, and  representing  nearly  the  total 
mileage  of  the  country,  increased  by 
the  enormous  sura  of  $130,186,743 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1912,  or  9.97  per  cent.;  while  the 
net  earnings,  owing  to  a  tremendous 
increase  in  expenses,  rose  only  S26,- 
799,689.  All  indications  pointed  to  a 
remarkably  large  volume  of  traffic  for 
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tlie  Tcmr,  especUIlT   in  Tiew  of  the  new  can,  the  freiglit  emr  wiiplui^  as 

verr^heaTj  western  grain  moTement  shown  by  the  following  table,  never 

daring  the  first  half  of  the  jear  as  a  exceeded '70.000,  while  in  October  an 

result    of   the   record   grain   crop    of  actual    shortage,   althou^    of   aniall 

1912.    Despite  the  large   increase   in  dimensions,  was  reported. 


IDLE  CAR  nCURES 
(FOTtoicnUy  Repwu  of  Net  Sarplos' 


1911 


1912 


f 


1913 


Jaa.       4 106.924 

1& 119,S20 

Feb.       1 15O.06S 

■        15 173.«»7 

Mar.      1 IS9«42 

•  15 207.2»51 

•  29 1&».»T 

April    12 1^0.053 

•  26 1S7.006 

May    10 l>7jr7S 

24 l'>7.3««» 

Jane      7 l'jr-.970 

21  ...  1O3.170 
July       5 l'>.'*.o21 

19 I4>.072 

Aus.       2 !>S.«>&1 

16 ■••4.170 

•  30 M.541 

Sept.    13 'AJl^l 

•  27 5*.'.'jiS 

Ort.      11 3o.Sy7 

•  25 2».'.->32 

Nov.      S 20..514 

22  .  23.110 
Dec.       6  30.143 

•  2»:) 76.S14 


Ju:.     3 135.93S 

*  17 90,2So 

*  31 32^1 

Feb.   14 13.9oS 

*  2S 7.a42 

M&r.  13 3.013 

*  27 ls.708 

April  11 79.389 

*  2o 13».S81 

May    9 130.09S 

'      23 116J201 

Jute    6 Sd.386 

*  2i) 67.71S 

July     4 64.024 

-  IS    .        .  6.S.922 
A'i?.     I                .  .  oo.oIO 

-  :>        ...  4:*.*>1 
'2-*   . .  y.7oO 

Sept.  12    .           •  '.  S.'.-20 

(J<\.    !•>  '»3l.57d 

1:4  .  .           .     .  '.ly.&Sl 

N  V     7                ..  '..'1.259 

*  V  -.3^.401 
De-     14    .          ...  i^.3'>2 

*  31              ...  17,05S 


Jan.   15 

Feb.     1 ot , 

•  15 22.1S3 

Mar.    1 31^1 

15 3T,t  t5 

April    1 57  J68 

^    15 57.49S 

May    1 39.799 

•  15 50J9ft 

*  31 50JOB 

June  14 63J87 

•  30 63.701 

July   15 e9w405 

Au«.     1 5S.4U 

*  15 54.425 

*  3i> 5S.306 

Sept   15 40(.159 

Oy'\.      1    10.374 

"      15  .                .  a  6,048 

Not.     1    «  1.S42 

•  15 

Dec.     1 a«, 

*  15 101.545 


Comparison  of  Gross  and  Net  Earn- 
ings.— ^According  to  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  ChronicWs  verr  full 
compilation  of  gro^s  and  net  earnings 
of  the  463  aforeinentionel  railroads 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1913.  it  ap- 
pears that  gross  earnings  amounted 
to  51.502.472.942.  or.  as  already  stat- 
ed, over  51 36,000 .Duo  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  period  for  1912:  while 
the  1912  figures,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  exceeded  the  1911 
figures  by  only" 856.349.506.  Net  earn- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  amounted 
to  $400,242^44.  but  the  increase  over 
1912  was  only  §26.799.669.  This 
small  balance  of  net  earnings  out  of 
the  large  increase  in  ctos?  earnings 
ia  attributable  to  the  heavy  operat- 
ing expenses,  which,  for  the  six 
months,  amounted  to  51. 1»>2. 230,39 S. 
as  compared  with  $992.S6 1.324  for  the 
same  months  of  1912.  In  other  words, 
while  gross  earnings  increased  by 
9.97  per  cent.,  operating  expenses 
by  11.02  per  cent.,  thus  leaving 
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an  increase  of  only  7.1  S  per  cent,  in 
net  earnings.  Briefly  stated,  tlie 
higher  operating  expenses  of  the  rul- 
roads  are  traceable  to  the  high  coat 
of  materials  and  wages,  the  neces- 
sary compliance  of  the  railroads  with 
new  legislative  requirements,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  thus  far, 
although  new  attempts  are  being 
made  by  the  railroads  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  permit  any  increase  in  freight 
rate*.     ■  See  also  XXII.  RailroadM.) 

The  unfavorable  showing  in  rail- 
road net  earnings  in  1912  was  In  a 
large  measure  due  to  a  number  of 
unfavorable  circumstances  which  were 
local  in  character  {A.  Y.  B..  1912, 
p.  317'>.  With  the  elimination  of 
these  factors,  one  might  have  expected 
a  very  considerable  improvement  in 
net  earn  in  29  for  the  first  half  of  1913, 
in  so  far  that  there  should  have  been 
a  recovery  in  what  was  unaToidabljr 
lost  in  the  preceding  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 527,000,000  even  conveys  to9 
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favorable  an  impreBBioii  of  the  eitti- 
atiOD,  considering  certain  fftcta.  In 
the  first  place,  several  important 
groups  of  roads  enjoyed  haiidsome 
net  gains  in  the  first  sis  months  of 
11113  because  of  favorable  conditions 
which  did  not  prevail  in  1912.  The 
anthracite  carriers,  for  example,  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  in  net  earnings  dur- 
ing mi2,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
mming  during  the  whole  of  April  and 
the  greater  part  of  May,  while  mining 
operations  in  the  anthracite  fields 
were  carried  on  uninterruptedly  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1»13.  Thus,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  during  the  flrat  six 
months  of  1913  showed  a  gain  of 
$6Se,338  in  net  out  of  an  increase  of 
$3,424,763  in  gross;  the  Philadelphia 
&.  Reading,  $1,940,997  net  out  of 
92,941,3S9  gross;  the  Erie,  $2,260,932 
net  out  of  $3,314,576  gross;  the 
Lackawanna,  $1,S16,726  net  out  of 
^,953,635  gross;  the  Delaware  & 
UudsoD,  $924,120  net  out  of  $1,6B2,- 
4S0  gross;  and  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  $683,492  net  out  of  $1,038,378 
gross.  These  six  anthracite  carriers, 
therefore,  enjoyed  over  $8,000,000  of 
the  $27,000,000  gained  in  net  earnings 
of  all  American  railroads.  In  the 
absence  of  strike  conditions, 
floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
constituted  severe  drawbacks  in  1912, 
the  Illinois  Central  also  was  able  to 
report  a  $2,092,032  improvement  in 
net  earnings  out  of  an  Increase  of 
$2,622,732  in  gross.  Moreover,  Amer- 
ican railroads  bad  to  contend  with  a 
very  mild  winter  in  1913,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  very  severe  weather  of 


the  previous  fear.  In-  fact,  Ameri- 
can railroads  had  onlf  one  severe 
drawback  to  contend  with  during  the 
year,  the  heavy  floods  in  the  middle 
and  middle  western  states  during  the 
latter  part  of  March.  If  we  eliminate 
from  consideration  the  various  rail- 
roads which  showed  large  gains  in  the 
net  earnings  because  of  the  absence 
of  abnormaUy  unfavorable  conditions 
which  existed  in  1912,  we  find  that  for 
the  remaining  roods  the  showing  in 
the  increase  tf  net  income,  despite 
the  large  augmentation  of  gross  in- 
come, is  a  highly  unsatisfactory  one. 
BANK  n.RATtTTjnfl 
For  the  year  1913  bank  clearings 
show  a  stoall  decrease  over  those 
for  the  year  1912.  The  Oommercial 
and  financial  CkronicH^a  compilation 
of  clearings  for  all  the  leading  cities 
of  the  United  States  indicates  that 
only  23  cities  out  of  the  111  for 
which  data  ore  collected,  failed  to 
show  any  improvement  in  this  respect 
during  the  first  nine  months,  but  the 
losses,  as  well  as  the  gains,  were 
small  in  nearly  every  instance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OhronicW»  figures,  the 
total  clearings  for  the  United  States, 
as  regards  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year,  stood  at  $126,309,630,092, 
as  compared  with  $126,079,347,606  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1912,  or 
a  decrease  of  only  0.6  per  cent.  Out- 
side of  New  \ork,  however,  tlie  clear- 
ings increased  from  $53,102,937,304 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1912 
to  $64,055,666,864  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1913,  or  an  increasa 
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of  3.6  per  cent.  The  slight  decrease 
in  the  total  clearings  of  1013,  as 
romp&red  with  1912,  has  taken  place, 
tiiercforc,  in  New  Yorlc.  and  the  show- 
ing in  all  probability  is  traceable  to 
the  very  small  volume  of  transactiona 
in  thp  New  York  security  market. 
In  view  of  the  natural  development  of 
the  conntry,  however,  one  would  ex- 
pect a  substantial  increase  in  bank 
i-learings  to  occur  from  year  to  year, 
a  nit  from  this  point  of  view  the  show- 
ing for  1913  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in<ii[:ative  of  an  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country. 

THE  SECUBITT  KAAKET 
Stock  Tranaactioiu.  —  As  indicated 
l>y  the  volume  of  transactions,  extreme 
dullness  prevaileil  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket during  practically  iill  of  the  year 
1!)13,  the  transactions  falling  coi'inid- 
crably  short  of  even  the  poor  years, 
1D10  to  1912,  inclusive.  Sales  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  first  nine  months  amounted  to 
only  05,140.1^11  Hlmres,  as  oompiirpil 
with  sales  for  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1011  and  1D12  of  I)2,2!14.!)aR 
and  II I) .604 .420  shares,  respectively, 
and  compares  verv  badly  with  the  cor- 
responding totals  of  136  million  shares 
in  lOin.  22Zj  million  In  l!)fl<i.  and  216 
million  in  1001.   Monthly  trnnanctinns 


,  when  the  lowest 
priecH  of  the  jear  were  reached  and 
when  liquidation  proved  heaviest ; 
while  for  May  and  July  the  transla- 
tions failed  to  rench  even  the  6|  mil- 
lion mark.  This  great  dullness  in  the 
security  market  also  reflected  itself* 
in  the  very  low  j.rice  paid  for  stock 
exchange  seats,  one  transfer  being 
made  st  the  remarkably  low  figure 
of  $40,000,  as  compared  with  $96,000 
in   1006. 

Stock  Piices.—The  extreme  duUness 
of  the  stuck  market  was  accompanied 
by  a  general  and  gradual  down- 
ward tendency  of  prices.  This  decline 
reached  Hiich  proportions  that  in  nu- 
niernus  instances  standard  dividend- 
pnying  stocks,  esjiccially  in  the  cane 
of  [ending  railroads,  were  selling  at 
prices  not  far  above  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  panic  year  of  lOOT,  while 
in  neiirly  all  caies  prices  were  much 
hplou'  tlioae  of  1012.  An  examination 
of  the  accompanying  list  of  represent- 
ative railroad  and  industrial  stocks, 
usually  regarded  nn  market  leaders, 
showing  the  high  and  low  prices  for 
1912  and  1913.  will  show  that  in  near- 
It  all  cases  the  highest  quotations  of 
the  two  years  were  reached  in  1912, 
and  thatin  nearly  all  cases  there  has 
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RANGE  OF  STOCK  PRICES  DURING  1912  AND  1913 
(New  York  Stock  Exchange  Quotations) 


Stocks 


Amalgamated  Copper 

American  Car  &  Foundry 

American  Cotton  Oil 

American  Locomotive 

American  Smelting  &  Refining. , . 

American  Sugar 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Canadian  Pacific 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  . 

Chicago  &  Northwest 

Erie 

Great  Northern,  pfd 

Illinois  Central 

I^high  Valley  R.  R 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Reading 

Rock  Island 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Ry 

Union  Pacific 

Ignited  States  Steel 


1912 


High 


92f 

631 

60i 

47i 

91 
1131 
149j 
148^ 
llli 

94  i 
283 

85  i 
1171 
145 

39  \ 
143 1 
141i 
185 

47] 
121i 
1311 
126] 
179  i 

301 
115} 

32 
176! 

80f 


Low 


60 
49 
451 
SV 
66j 
113 
137] 
xl30i 
101 
761 
226 
68 
99j 
134i 
30 
126 
1201 
155i 
35 
106] 
115J 
119J 
148 
22 
103 
26 
150! 
58i 


1913 


High 


80 

56 

57 

444 

74} 
118 
140 
133 
106 

92 
266 

80 
116i 
138 

32 
132 
128 
168 

43 
109 
122 
123 
171 

24i 
110 

28 
162 

69 


Low 


61  f 

36i 

33} 

27 

58i 

99} 

110 

112 
901 

x83i 

204 
51} 
961 

123 
20| 

115 

102 

141 
21 
90] 

101} 

106 

1511 

111 
83 
19 
137 
49 


Oct.  24 


741 
44 

39 

31 

63 
110 
1221 
114 

93 

87 
228 

57 
101 
127 

27 
123 
106 
151 

29 

96 
107 
109 
162 

14 

874 

221 
1521 

58 


X  =  ex-dividend, 
hocn  a  severe  decline  in  1913  from  the 
lowest  prices  quoted  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  decline  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  June,  1913,  but  in  November 
the  market  was  but  little  higher  than 
at  that  time,  and,  in  fact,  at  no  time 
did  the  year  show  any  marked  and 
sustained  effort  at  recovery.  In  the 
last  issue  of  the  Year  Book  (p.  319). 
the  average  price  of  ten  representative 
stocks  was  shown  to  have  increased 
from  $159.7  in  January,  1912,  to  $164 
in  March  and  $168.1  in  August  and 
October.  By  January,  1913,  however, 
this  average  price  had  declined  to 
$159.8,  and  thereafter  the  decline  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  an  upturn  of  any 
importance,  until  in  October  the  price 
stood  at  only  $139.8.  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son's  "Weekly  Barometer  Letter"  gave 
the  average  price  of  20  representative 
railroad  stocks  at  104.43  in  the  clos- 
ing week  of  October,  as  compared  with 
135  in  January.  1906,  84  in  November, 
1007,  and  131.5  in  August,  1909.  As 
regards  12  representative  industrials, 
he  placed  the  average  price  at  78.60 
for  the  same  week,  compared  with  98.7 
in  Januarv,  1006,  5.5.7  in  November, 
1907,  and  07.7  in  August,  1000. 


Bond  Sales. — Even  greater  dullness 
prevailed  in  the  bond  market  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1913  than  ex- 
isted in  the  stock  market.  Bond 
operations  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  these  months  aggregated 
only  $383,000,000  par  value,  against 
646 i  millions  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1912,  639  millions  in  1911, 
and  1,026  millions  in  the  record  year 
1909.  While  the  aggregate  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  bond  sales  in  Janu- 
ary, 1912,  amounted  to  over  $113,000,- 
000,  and  frequently  during  that  year 
exceeded  60  millions  per  month,  not  a 
single  month  within  the  first  nine 
months  of  1913  showed  transactions 
of  56  millions.  In  only  three  months 
did  the  total  exceed  $47,000,000,  and 
in  two  months,  July  and  September, 
the  total  was  less  than  $35,000,000. 
the  September  operations  falling  be- 
low those  of  the  corresponding  month 
of  any  year  since  1900. 

As  was  the  case  with  stocks,  the 
extreme  dullness  in  the  bond  market 
was  accompanied  by  a  steady  decline 
in  prices.  During  1912  the  average 
price  of  10  leading  and  representative 
bonds,  as  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue 
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INCOBFOBATIOHS  thus   furnishing  furtiier  evidence   of 
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ditions  now  prevailing  in  the  invest- 
ment market,  especially  in  those  se- 
curities whose  income  return  is  lim- 
ited, that  is,  low  interest  bearing 
bonds  and  low  dividend  paying  pre- 
ferred stocks. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  eflfect 
upon  consumers,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  high  price  level  has  continued  to  be 
general ;  it  having  taken  place  in  near- 
ly all  the  important  groups  of  com- 
modities. An  examination  of  the  com- 
pilation of  commodity  prices,  prepared 
monthly  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce^ 
shows  this  to  be  true.  By  comparing 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  prices  for 
October,  1013,  with  those  for  the  same 
month  in  1012,  it  appears  that  in  ag- 
ricultural products  prices  are  either 
about  the  same  or  considerably  higher, 
the  latter  in  those  cases  where  a  short- 
age in  the  crop  occurred;  in  provi- 
sions, nearly  all  the  standard  com- 
modities show  an  increase,  with  the 
e.xception  of  sugar  and  coffee,  where 
the  prices  declined  from  4.90  and 
0.141,  respectively,  to  3.61  and  O.Ili; 
in  the  case  of  textiles  and  fabrics,  all 
tlie  classes  enumerated  show  a  mod- 


erate increase,  except  wool  and  hemp, 
where  there  has  been  a  substantial 
decrease;  in  drugs  and  chemicals  the 
average  price  level  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

INDEX   NUMBERS 


Year 

Brad- 
street's 

London 
Economist 

1900 

7.88 

7.57 

7.88 

7.94 

7.92 

8.09 

8.41 

8.90 

8.00 

8.51 

8.98 

8.7129 

9.1867 

9.4935 

9.4592 

9.4052 

9.2976 

9.1394 

9.0721 

8.9521 

9.0115 

9.1006 

9.1563 

9.2202 

9.2290 

2125 

1901 

1948 

1902 

2003 

1903 

2197 

1904 

2136 

1905 

2342 

1906 

2499 

1907 

2310 

1908 

2197 

1909 

2390 

1910 

2373 

1911 

2542 

1912 

2699 

1913.  January 

February 

March 

2747 
2732 
2717 

April 

2717 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

2729 
2694 
2669 
2689 
2693 
2714 
2684 

THE   CONDUCT   OF   BUSINESS 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange.— 

Kight  new  law.s  affecting  the  New 
^'ork  Stock  Exchange  were  enacted  by 
tlie  New  York  legislature  in  1913. 
Various  now  rules  of  importance  were 
also  adopted  by  the  Exchange  itself, 
most  of  them  being  in  accord  with  the 
new  laws  cnactiMl  hv  the  state.      Fol- 

• 

lowing  is  an  enumeration  of  these 
laws  and  stock  exchange  regulations: 
1.  The  law  of  April  10,  1913,  which 
declares  that  any  person  who  inflates, 
depresses,  or  causes  fluctuations  in  the 
market  price  of  the  shares  or  other 
securities  of  any  corporation,  or  com- 
bines or  conspires  with  any  other  per- 
son to  accomplish  this  purpose,  by 
means  of  pretended  or  fictitious  trans- 
actions or  devices  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  felony,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
mr»re  than  $.5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by 
both.  The  law  declares  a  pretended 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  security, 
where  no  simultaneous  change  of  own- 
ership or  interest  therein  is  affected, 
to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  vio- 
lation <if  this  law.    In  this  connection 


the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  adopted 
a  resolution,  dated  Feb.  6,  1913,  to  the 
effect  that  any  stock  exchange  member, 
or  any  member  of  any  stock  exchange 
firm,  who  shall  give,  or  with  knowl- 
edge execute,  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities  which  would  involve 
no  change  of  ownership  shall  be  liable 
to  suspension  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 12  months. 

2.  The  law  of  May  9,  1013,  declar- 
ing any  person  who,  with  intent  to 
deceive,  makes,  issues,  or  publishes,  or 
causes  to  be  issued  or  published,  any 
statement  or  advertisement  as  to  the 
value  of  the  shares  or  other  securities 
of  any  corporation,  or  as  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  such  corporation,  and 
who  knows  or  has  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  the  representation, 
prediction  or  promise  contained  in  the 
statement  or  advertisement  is  false, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  by  both. 

3.  The  law  of  May  9,  1913,  which 
declares  any  person  to  be  guilty  of  a 
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felony  who,  with  intent  to  deeeiye,  re- 
ports or  publishes,  or  eanses  to  be 
reported  or  published,  any  transaction 
in  the  stocks  or  other  securities  of 
any  corporation,  whereby  no  actual 
change  of  ownership  or*  interest  is 
effected.  The  offense  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

4.  The  law  of  May  9,  1913.  which 
declares  that  no  stock  or  produce  ex- 
chani^ie  shall  hereafter  make  or  enforce 
any  by-law,  recrulation,  or  agreement, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  forbid  the 
members  of  such  exchange  from  deal- 
infir.  at  the  regular  rates  of  commiR^ion. 
with  or  for  the  members  of  another 
exchange.  Any  exchange  or  person  re- 
fusinf^  to  deal  with  or  for  any  cus- 
tomer on  the  frround  that  said  cus- 
tomer is  a  m<*mber  of  some  other 
exchange  shall  be  jniilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
law.  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanfre 
members  were  governed  by  certain 
rules  forbidding  dealincrs  with  the 
members  of  other  exchanges  within 
the  c\tv  of  Xcw  York.  Tbp«p  various 
rules,  however,  were  rescinded  by  the 
Exchange  on  June  25. 

5.  The  law  of  May  14,  1913,  regu- 
lating transactions  by  brokers  after 
insolvency.  The  law  provides  that  any 
broker  in  stocks  or  other  securities 
who,  knowing  that  he  is  insolvent,  re- 
ceives money,  stocks  or  other  collateral 
from  any  customer  who  is  unaware  of 
the  broker's  insolvency,  otherwise  than 
in  liquidation  of  or  as  security  for 
an  existing  indebtedness,  and  thereby 
causes  the  customer  to  lose  such  col- 
lateral in  whole  or  in  part,  is  guilty 
of  a  felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $6,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Insolvency  is  declared  by  the 
law  to  exist  whenever  the  aggregate 
of  the  broker's  property  shall  not,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  be  sufficient  in  amount 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  law  further- 
more forbids  a  broker  to  pledge  or 
dispose  of  any  customer's  stock  which 
he  may  have  in  his  possession,  with- 
out having  any  lien  thereon  or  any 
special  property  interest  therein,  with- 
out the  customer's  consent;  or  to 
pledge  a  customer's  securities  on  which 
he  has  a  lien  for  indebtedness  due  to 
Iiim  by  the  customer  for  more  than 


the  amoiint  due  fo  him  thereon,  or 
otherwise  to  dispose  thereof  for  hit 
own  benefit,  without  the  cnstonier*! 
consent,  ^and  without  having  in  his 
possession  or  subject  to  his  eontrol, 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  of  the  kind  and  amount  to  which 
the  customer  is  then  entitled,  for  de- 
livery to  him  upon  his  demand  there- 
for and  tender  of  the  amount  due 
thereon."  In  case  of  any  loss  to  a 
customer  by  a  violation  of  either  of 
the  foregoing  acts,  the  broker  is  de- 
clared to  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

6.  The  law  of  May  17.  1913,  forbid- 
ding brokers  to  trade  against  custom- 
ers' orders.  This  practice  is  made  a 
felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  vear,  or  bv 
both ;  and  "every  member  of  a  firm  of 
brokers  which  is  guilty  of  this  prac- 
tice, or  consents  to  the  doing  of  any 
act  against  the  law.  is  to  be  renrarded 
as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law." 

7.  The  law  of  May  17,  1913,  provid- 
ing that  a  broker  shall  render  to  each 
customer  a  statement  of  every  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  securities,  this  state- 
ment to  contain  a  description  of  the 
5»ecurities  purchased  or  sold,  the  name 
of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  from 
which  the  same  were  purchased  or  to 
whom  sold,  and  the  dav  and  the  hours 
between  which  the  transaction  took 
place.  A  broker's  refusal  to  give  such 
a  statement  to  a  customer  within  24 
hours  after  a  written  demand  there- 
for, or  who  delivers  a  false  statement, 
is  to  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

8.  A  law  against  bucket  shops,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  laws  pre- 
vailing in  other  states. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  new  rules 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change mentioned  above,  those  of  Feb. 
5,  13,  and  25  should  be  mentioned  as 
representing  material  changes.  The 
resolution  of  Feb.  5  stipulated  that 
"no  Stock  Exchange  member,  or  mem- 
ber of  a  Stock  Exchange  firm,  shall 
give,  or  with  knowledge  execute,  or- 
ders for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securi- 
ties which  would  involve  no  change  of 
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ownership,"  under  penalty  of  suspen- 
sion for  a  period  not  exceeding  12 
months.  The  resolutions  of  Feb.  13 
prohibit  the  acceptance  and  carry- 
ing of  an  account  for  a  customer, 
whether  a  member  or  non-member, 
without  proper  and  adequate  margin, 
such  conduct  being  declared  to  con- 
stitute an  act  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  Exchange; 
the  improper  use  of  a  customer's  se- 
curities by  a  member  or  his  firm;  and 
reckless  or  unbusinesslike  dealings  by 
any  member,  such  act  being  declared 
contrary  to  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples of  trade.  All  three  offenses  were 
made  punishable  by  suspension  not  to 
exceed  one  year.  The  Exchange,  also, 
on  Feb.  25,  created  a  Committee  on 
Business  Conduct,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
"consider  matters  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness conduct  of  members  with  respect 
to  members'  accounts,"  and  to  "keep 
in  touch  with  the  course  of  prices  of 
securities  listed  on  the  Exchange,  with 
a  view  to  determining  when  improper 
transactions  are  being  resorted  to." 
This  committee  is  given  power  to  ex- 
amine into  the  dealings  of  any  of  its 
members  with  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects,  and  to  report  its 
finding  to  the  governing  committee 
of  the  Exchange. 

Blue-Sky  Laws. — Not  only  did  the 
state  of  New  York  seek  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  business  on  the  nation's 
leading  stock  exchange,  but  numerous 
states  during  1912  and  1913  enacted 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  securities 
by  investment  companies,  partnerships 
or  brokers.  These  laws  are  commonly 
designated  under  the  term  of  **blue- 
sky  laws"  and,  considered  in  their 
aggregate,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  forms  of  state  legislation 
during  the  year.  The  original  act  of 
this  kind,  enacted  by  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas in  1911,  was  amended  in  many 
particulars  in  1913;  and  most  of  the 
laws  passed  by  the  other  states  are 
based  upon  the  Kansas  statute  and 
follow  its  croneral  outline.  Blue-sky 
laws  have  been  enacted  (during  1913 
and  the  latter  part  of  1912)  by  the 
following  states:  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Oregon.  !5outh  Dakota, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.    Minne- 


sota also  passed  a  so-called  "blue-sky 
law^  in  1913,  applicable  only  to  the 
securities  of  insurance  corporations  or 
associations.  A  full  reproduction  of 
nearly  all  these  laws  may  be  found  in 
a  special  bulletin  issued  by  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers'  Association  of  America, 
under  date  of  April  26,  1913. 

The  general  objects  of  blue-sky  laws 
are :  ( 1 ) )  to  define  and  provide  for 
the  registration,  regulation,  and  super- 
vision of  foreign  and  domestic  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  agents  and 
representatives;  (2)  to  regulate  cor- 
porations and  associations  selling  the 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  issued 
by  such  investment  companies;  (3) 
to  protect  the  purchasers  of  securities 
issued  by  such  concerns;  (4)  to  pre- 
vent fraud  in  the  selling  of  such  se- 
curities; and  (5)  to  create  some  gov- 
ernmental authority  to  supervise  such 
companies  and  otherwise  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  number 
of  these  laws  also  aim  to  regulate  the 
business  activities  of  brokers  doing  a 
general  brokerage  business  in  securi- 
ties. The  Kansas  law.  which  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  legislation  in  other 
states,  aims  to  regulate  and  supervise 
every  person,  corporation,  copartner- 
ship, or  association  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  banks,  trust  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  and  certain 
other  excepted  organizations),  which 
offer  or  negotiate  for  the  sale  of,  or 
take  subscriptions  for,  or  sell,  any 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  (ex- 
cept certain  securities  like  govern- 
ment, state,  and  municipal  bonds, 
national  bank  stock,  building  and  loan 
association  stock,  or  shares  in  corpo- 
rations not  organized  for  profit)  to  any 
person  in  Kansas.  As  regards  all  per- 
sons, companies,  and  copartnerships 
coming  under  the  law,  the  statute 
makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any  of  the 
securities  mentioned  without  a  permit 
from  the  Bank  Commissioner,  and  be- 
fore obtaining  the  permit  every  "in- 
vestment company"  (all  persons  and 
organizations  coming  under  the  law 
are  designated  as  "investment  com- 
panies") must  file  with  the  Bank 
Commissioner:  (1)  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  its  actual  financial  condition 
and  the  amount  of  its  assets  and  lia- 
bilities; (2)  a  copy  of  all  contracts, 
stocks  and  bonds  or  other  securities 
which   it  proposes  to  make,  sell,  or 
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settled  by  an  international  conference 
of  the  interests  involvcfd,  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  the  present  lack  of  uni- 
formity by  bringing  the  cotton  in- 
terests on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  an  agreement  on  the  use  of  well-de- 
fined and  uniform  standards.  This 
conference,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  American  cotton  exchanges, 
delegates  from  the  exchanges  of  Lon- 
don, Bremen,  and  Havre,  as  well  as 
from  the  International  Federation  of 
the  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  was  held 
in  Liverpool  in  June,  and  brought  the 
entire  matter  to  a  satisf actonr  conclu- 
sion. The  Liverpool  Cotton  ^change, 
on  Oct.  8,  adopted  the  revised  standard 
rules  for  the  classification  of  cotton 
of  American  growth  as  recommended 
by  the  conference. 

Toward  the  close  of  October  the  cot- 
ton exchanges  of  the  United  States 
likewise  took  an  important  step  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  universal 
standard  for  the  American  product. 
Representatives  of  20  American  ex- 
changes, including  those  at  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  held  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
whom  they  i)roposed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  adopt  the 
standards  of  grading  and  nomencla- 
ture acceptable  to  the  cotton  exchanges 
and  as  adopted  by  the  international 
conference,  in  order  that  all  American 
exchanges  might  thus  adopt  the  stand- 
ard and  make  it  universal  throughout 
the  world.  Under  this  plan  a  quota- 
tion on  any  particular  grade  of  cotton 
would  mean  the  same  thing  the  world 
over,  since  the  grade  would  have  the 
same  meaning  everywhere.  Besides 
benefitting  the  trade  as  a  whole,  the 
plan  would  result  in  eliminating  one 
leading  divergent  view  which  for  a 
long  time  has  existed  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  American 
exchanges.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  reported  as  having  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  change  would  be 
made,  and  that  legislation  for  the  fix- 
ing of  grades  would  thus  be  unneces- 
sary. 

Cotton  Bills  of  Lading. — ^An  outline 
was  given  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912 
(p.  326)  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Liverpool  Bill  of  Lading  Conference 
Committee  in  1911  to  create  a  central 
bureau  in  New  York  City  for  the  pur- 


pose of  verifying  the  ffenuineness  of 
all  through  oo&n  biUs  of  lading. 
This  central  bureau,  as  explained,  was 
put  in  operation  in  New  York  on  Sept. 
1,  1912.  Asccording  to  Charles  U. 
Haifilit,  the  American  representative 
of  uie  Liverpool  Bill  of  Lading  Con- 
ference Committee,  final  action  was 
taken  during  the  summer  of  1913  by 
all  European  cotton  interests  in  favor 
of  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
bureau.  The  cooperation  of  the  cotton 
carrying  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Haight  reports^  has  been 
unanimous,  116  roads  having  signed 
the  agreement  with  the  Liverpool  Bill 
of  LiMing  Committee  and  tbe  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  There  was, 
however,  a  feeling  on  the  patt  of  ship- 
pers and  certain  influential  baidcers 
in  America  that  the  Central  Bureau 
ought  to  be  taken  over  bv  the  Euro- 

Cn  interests,  and  operated  as  their 
eau  and  at  their  expense.  Conse- 
quently, on  July  29,  1913,  the  Liver- 
pool Committee  decided  to  take  over 
the  Bureau,  to  incorporate  it,  and  to 
run  it  at  the  expense  of  the  foreiffn 
interests.  Despite  the  claims  of  the 
cooperation  of  shippers  made  by  those 
interested  in  the  bureau,  however,  va- 
rious trade  journals  have  pointed  out 
that  as  yet  only  a  small  percentage 
of  American  cotton  exporters  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  facilities,  and 
that  the  principal  exporters  and  ex- 
change buyers  continue  to  ignore  it. 

TazatiOB  of  Cotton  Fntmes.— Every 
year  seems  to  be  marked  by  attempts 
to  pass  laws  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  destruction  or  severe  curtail- 
ment of  future  contracts  on  our  ex- 
changes. In  1913  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Act  sought  to  place 
a  tax  of  about  $50  per  100  bales  on 
contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of 
cotton  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
cotton  exchanges.  Such  a  tax  would 
have  proved  a  burden  so  heavy  as  to 
have  destroyed  future  contracts,  and 
thus  prevented  the  necessary  practice 
of  hedging  holdings  of  cotton  against 
price  fluctuations.  A  vigorous  pro- 
test was  registered  against  this  pro- 
posed l^siation  by  practically  all 
exchanges,  including  the  southern  ex- 
changes which  do  not  have  a  future 
contract  market.  The  Savannah  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  for  example,  stated  in 
its  protest:   "This  amendment,  by  de- 
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cannot  be  for  a  greater  amount  ''than 
the  Bum  actually  j>aid  for  such  stock 
in  cash  or  its  eqmvalent."  Moreoyer, 
the  property  purchased  by  a  corpora- 
tion, or  the  property  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration whose  stock  is  purchased, 
''shall  be  cognate  in  character  and 
use  to  the  property  used  or  contem- 
plated to  be  used  by  the  purchasinff 
corporation  in  the  direct  conduct  m 
its  own  proper  business."  The  direc- 
tors of  the  purchasing  company,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  must  file  a  state- 
ment in  writing  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifying  to  the  various  facts 
coming  under  this  Act,  and  any  false 
representation  in  this  certificate  makes 
all  the  officers  who  signed  the  same, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

4.  Persons  incorporating  any  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  state 
with  fraudulent  or  unlawful  intent,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  trade  or 
acquiring  a  monopoly,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdeameanor  when  such  corpora- 
tion engages  in  interstate  or  intra- 
state commerce.  The  officers,  directors 
and  managers  of  corporations  organ- 
ized for  such  fraudulent  or  imlawful 
purposes  shall  also  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

5.  In  case  two  or  more  corporations 
are  merged  or  consolidated,  the  con- 
solidated corporation  may  issue  bonds 
or  other  obligations  "to  an  amoimt 
sufficient  with  its  capital  stock  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  payments  it  will  be 
required  to  make,  or  obligations  it 
will  be  required  to  assume,  m  order  to 
affect  such  merger  or  consolidation," 
provided  that  such  bonds  shall  not 
bear  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum. 

6.  No  corporation  heretofore  organ- 
ized, or  to  be  organized,  can  "hereafter 
purchase,  hold,  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
mortgage,  pledge  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  shares  of  the  corporate  stock  of 
any  other  corporation  or  corporations 
of  this  or  any  other  state,  or  of  any 
bonds,  securities  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  created  by  any  other  cor- 
poration or  corporations  of  this  or 
any  other  state,  nor  as  owner  of  such 
stock  exercise  any  of  the  rights, 
powers  and  privileges  of  ownership, 
including  the  right  to  vote  thereon." 
Provision,  however,  is  made  that  a  cor 


quiring  the  bonds,  securities  or  oilier 
eTidenoes  of  debt  created  by  any  non- 
competing  corporation  in  payment  for 
any  debts  which  it  may  owe;  (2)  pur- 
chasing as  a  temporary  Investment 
out  of  its  surplus  eaminffs,  the  capital 
bonds  and  other  seeuril&i  created  by 
any  non- competing  ooiporatioii;  or 
(3)  investing  its  fuids  in  such  securi- 
ties when  hdd  by  it  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees  or  any  funds  held  for 
insurance,  rebuilding  or  depredation 
purposes. 

7.  Meigers  of  corporations  shall  not 
in  any  wav  impair  the  rights  of  any 
creditor  of  either  of  the  mersed  cor- 
porations. The  approval  for  any 
merger  of  corporations  must  be  ob- 
tained in  writing  from  the  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  Commissioners  of  the 
state,  such  approval  when  obtained  by 
said  oorporanons  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before 
the  merger  can  be  made. 

Anti-Trust  Prosecntioiis.  — A  deci- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
Jan.  6,  1913,  declared  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  run  a  "comer"  in  a  com- 
modity such  as  cotton  is  an  act  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  This  ease  was  the  outcome  of  an 
indictment  returned  as  a  result  of  the 
Qovemment's  inquiry  in  1910  into  an 
alleged  cotton  pool  agreement  which 
it  was  charffea  constituted  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  cotton,  and  a 
"comer"  in  the  commodity  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  reversed  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Nqyes  of  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  contended 
that  while  "comers"  are  illegal,  they 
are  not  combinations  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade. 

A  suit  was  filed  l^  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Chicago  charging  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  witii  viola- 
ting the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  by 
arbitrarily  fixing  the  price  of  leading 
cereals  to  be  received  in  Chicago.  The 
suit  was  aimed  against  the  practice 
of  fixing  the  so-called  "call  price"  of 
grain  each  day  at  the  close  of  trading 
hours.  The  Govemment's  contoition 
is  to  the  effect  that  srain  bought  l^ 
members  of  the  Exchange  is  desl^ 
nated  as  "grain  to  arrive,"  and  that 


poration  is  not  prevented  from  ( 1 )  ac- 1  the  Exchange  establishes  a  ''call  priced 
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FEDERAL  FINANCE 

Appropriations  for  1914. — Total  ap- 
propriations for  1914,  regular,  mis- 
cellaneous and  permanent,  amount  to  ExMndftures 
$1,098,647,960,  or  $79,011,817  more  Exoew  of  expenditures  over 
than  the  appropriations  for  1913,  and 
$6,559,003  less  than  the  estimates. 
(See  also  I,  American  History;  and 
V,  National  Administration,) 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The 
following  tables  show  the  ordinary 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the 
financial  transactions  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 


PuBUC  Debt 

Receipts, 
cpendit 

coess  oL 
receipts 

Excess    of    all  expenditures 
over  receipts 

Balance  in  General  Fund  at 
dose  of  year 


1912 


21 
29 


8 


•26 


167 


1913 


23 
24 


165 


*  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures. 


Public   Debt.— The   following   is  a 
statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
1912,  and  June  30,   1913,  in  millions    United  States  as  of  June  30,  1913: 
of  dollars: 

Interest  bearing  debt: 

2s.  Consolsof  1930 $646,250,150 

3s.  Loan  of  1908-1918 63.945.460 

4s.  Loan  of  1925 118.489.900 

2s.  Panama  Canal  Loan.  1906. .  54.631.980 
2s.  Panama  Canal  Loan,  1908. .  30.000.000 
3s,  Panama  Canal  Loan.  1911 . .  50,000.000 
2j^s.    Postal    Savings    bonds. 

1911-1912 1.314.140 

2>^s,     Postal    Savings    bonds, 

1912 1.074.980 

Debt  bearing  no  interest: 
United    States    notes     (green- 
backs)   $346,681,016 

National  Bank  notes  (redemp- 
tion account) 22.092306 

Old  demand  notes 53,153 

Fractional  currency 6,854,610 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased: 

Funded  loans  of  1891 $28,650 

Loan  of  1904 13,250 

Funded  loan  of  1907 700,400 

Refunding  certificates 13,570 

Old  debt 903,680 

Certificates  and  notes  issued  on 
deposits  of  coin  and  silver 
bullion: 

Gold  certificates $1,086,727,169 

Silver  certificates 483.550.000 


1912 

1913 

Ordinary  Receipts 
Cuvtoms 

311 

293 
29 
59 

318 

Internal  revenue: 

309 

Corporation  tax 

35 

M  isceUaneous 

61 

Total 

692 

724 

Ordinary  Expenditures 

Civil  and  miscellaneous 

War 

174 
149 
136 

20 

153 

2 

23 

171 
160 

Navy 

133 

Indians 

20 

Pensions 

175 

Postal  deficiency 

1 

Interest  on  public  debt 

23 

Total 

657 
2 

684 

Less  repayment  of  expended 
balances 

1 

Excess   of  ordinary  receipts 
over  ordinary  expenditures. 

37 

41 

Panama  Canal 

Receipts  (sale  of  bonds) 

Expenditures 

33 
35 

42 

Excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts 

42 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 . 


Total  interest  bearing  debt $ 

Total  debt  on  which  interest  has 

ceased 

Total  debt  bearing  no  interest. . 


2.660.000 
965,706,610 

1.659.550 
375.681.584 


Total  interest  and  non-interest 

bearing  debt.  June  30. 19 13. $1,343,047,744 

Certificates  and  Treasury  notes 
offset  by  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury   $1,572,937,169 
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Budget  Seform.  — President  Taft's 
fruitless  efforts  towards  securing  a 
much  needed  reform  in  our  budgetary 
methods  were  recorded  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  331).  On 
Feb.  26,  1913,  he  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  message  in  which  he  outlined 
again  the  whole  budgetary  situation 
and  repeated  his  reconunendations. 
That  the  matter  was  not  entirely 
dropped  with  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration gives  some  ground  for  hope 
that  relief  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
The  first  caucus  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic House  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  which 
worked  out  a  plan  for  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
chairmen  of  each  of  the  other  House 
committees  having  power  to  report  ap- 
propriation '  bills.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  session  this  budget  committee 
would  determine  what  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  should  be 
and  apportion  it  among  the  various 
spending  committees.  While  this 
would  not  have  accomplished  all  that 
President  Taft's  proposals  aimed  at, 
it  would  have  done  something  toward 
co5rdinating  income  and  expenses 
and  eliminating  wasteful  appropri- 
ations. On  June  25,  however,  the 
House  caucus  voted  against  the  plan, 
the  opposition  growing  partly  out  of 
tlic  fear  that  the  proposed  committee 
would  absorb  too  much  of  the  power 
now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  independ- 
ent appropriating  committees.  The 
defeat  of  this  particular  plan  is  im- 
portant only  as  showing  again  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  opposition 
which  any  reform  measure  must  over- 
come. 

New  Method  of  Handling  Receipts 
and  Disbursements. — ^Beginning  with 
Feb.  1,  1913,  the  daily  receipt  from 
customs,  internal  revenue,  and  otlier 
sources,  have  been  placed  in  deposi- 
tary banks  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  From  the 
same  date  all  checks  of  Government 
disbursing  officers  have  been  drawn  on 
the  Treasurer  and  are  payable  at  the 
Treasury,  any  sub-treasury,  or  any 
national  bank  depositary  in  the  coun- 
*;ry.  The  Government  has  hitherto 
isted    that   customs   and    internal 


revenue  receipts  should  be  depoated 
in  the  sub-treasuries  in  the  foim  of 
currency;  checks  dravm  on  the  sub- 
treasuries  have  also  been  paid  in 
currency.  Under  the  new  order  the 
Treasuiy's  debits  and  credits  are  off- 
set in  the  banks  and  only  the  ezeess 
(where  there  is  an  excess)  passes  in- 
to the  Treasury.  The  purpose  of  the 
change  was  to  put  the  Government's 
business  transactions  abreast  of  the 
methods  employed  in  all  well  regu- 
lated businesses.  It  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  an  exact  daily 
knowledge  of  the  Government's  finances 
and  ad(&  to  the  convenience  of  Qot- 
ernment  creditors. 

Interest  on  Public  Deposits.— Be- 
ginning on  June  1,  1913,  all  banks 
holding  deposits  of  public  mon^  are 
required  to  pay  interest  at  the  rats 
of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  month- 
ly balances,  to  be  credited  semi-annu- 
ally, Jan.  1  and  July  1.  Previous  to 
May,  1908,  the  Government  received 
no  interest  on  any  of  its  deposits. 
Under  authority  of  the  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury required  an  interest  payment  of 
one  per  cent,  on  special  deposits  after 
June  15,  1908.  Beginning  with  July 
1,  1912,  the  rate  was  raised  to  two 
per  cent,  on  "inactive*'  acooimts. 
Secretary  McAdoo's  order,  issued 
April  30,  1913,  extends  the  two 
per  cent,  rate  to  both  "active"  and 
"inactive"  accounts.  .  An  agitation 
started  in  Congress  in  1912  to  obtain 
legislation  requiring  public  deposi- 
taries to  be  selected  competitively  re- 
sulted in  an  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire subject  of  Government  deposits 
in  national  banks  and  the  amount  of 
surplus  working  capital  in  the  Trees 
ury  by  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Its  report  (Feb.  24,  1913)  assumes 
that  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  could  have  been  collected,  and 
finds  that  the  Government  has  there- 
fore lost  in  the  last  26  years  the  sum 
of  $84,211,783,  $36,600,923  on  non-in- 
terest bearing  deposits  and  $47,610,- 
860  on  surplus  unnecessarily  retained 
in  the  Treasury.  For  the  sake  of  the 
additional  revenue,  and  also  because 
the  designation  of  certain  banks  as 
Cioverunient  depositaries  is  regarded 
as  a  species  of  "special  privilege"  or 

**DrnvArnTn«»Tif.     fn.vnritiHfTl-        tliA     rinni* 


'government    favoritism,"    the   Com- 
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mittee  recommended  competitive  bid- 
ding in  the  selection  of  depositaries. 

Tariff  Revision. — The  process  of  re- 
vising the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  to 
which  the  Democratic  party  had 
pledged  itself,  formally  began  on 
Jan.  6  when  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  held  the  first  of  a  series 
of  hearings  lasting  through  the 
month.  On  Feb.  3  the  Committee  be- 
gan the  work  of  framing  a  bill,  the 
foundations  for  which  had  already 
been  laid  in  the  bills  prepared  in 
1911  and  1912,  passed  by  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  vetoed  by 
President  Taft  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  pp. 
332-34).  For  some  time  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  leaders  in  Congress  had 
before  them  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  consider  one  schedule  at 
a  time  and  pass  a  separate  bill  for 
each,  as  had  been  done  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sessions,  or  whether  revision 
should  be  embodied  in  a  single  bill. 
The  plan  of  separate  bills  was  espe- 
cially favored  by  many  Senators,  but 
as  several  of  the  reductions  to  be 
proposed  were  certain  to  meet  with 
strong  opposition  in  the  Senate,  it  was 
feared  that  revising  one  schedule  at 
a  time  would  mean  the  defeat  of 
certain  important  features  which  the 
Democratic  leaders  felt  themselves 
pledged  to  carry  through.  President 
Wilson  finally  threw  his  great  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  a  single  bill  as  a 
"means  of  expediting  legislation,"  and 
that  was  the  method  adopted. 

The  Underwood  Bill. — Congress  as- 
sembled in  special  session  on  April  7 
and  the  Underwood  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  day.  Its  sub- 
sequent course  is  described  in  djBtail 
in  another  part  of  the  Yeab  Book  (I, 
American  History).  The  first  stage 
was  reached  on  April  21,  when  th2 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(H.  Rep.  6,  63d  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  report  was 
a  tariff  handbook  of  914  pages  pub- 
lished as  an  appendix.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  a  comparison  of  the  Act 
of  1909  and  the  proposed  bill,  a  most 
elaborate  comparative  presentation  of 
data  relating  to  previous  tariffs,  aiid 
a  comparison  of  the  ad  valorem  duties 
under  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States 
and  selected  foreign  countries. 

In   its  report  the  Democratic  ma- 


jority of  the  Committee  took  occa- 
sion to  state  the  general  grounds  for 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  rates*  The 
protective  tariff  policy,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  had  persisted  so 
long,  not  because  it  represented  the 
deliberate  wish  of  the  people,  but 
rather  because  special  interests  had 
managed  in  one  way  or  another  to 
continue  on  an  abnormally  high  level 
the  duties  made  necessary  by  the 
revenue  needs  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  Though  it  did  not  defi- 
nitely assert  it  as  a  fact,  the  report 
implied  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  protective  tariff 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  living  from  1897  to 
1913.  The  development  of  trusts  or 
industrial  combinations  during  the 
same  period  was  also  pointed  out. 
Responsibility  for  the  too  rapid  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  was  as- 
signed directly  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection "which  has  cut  off  the  United 
States  from  the  sources  of  supply  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  resort- 
ed in  the  natural  course  of  events." 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment 
brought  against  the  protective  system 
was  the  charge  that  it  has  caused  the 
continuance  of  obsolete  machinery 
and  hopelessly  out-of-date  methods  in 
the  highly  protected  industries. 

The  Competitive  Tariff  Theory.— 
The  cost-of-production  theory  of  tar- 
iff legislation  the  Committee  emphat- 
ically rejected  in  toto,  not  alone  on 
the  ground  that  costs  are  imobtain- 
able,  but  also  because  it  believed  that 
money  expenses  of  production  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  a 
country's  productive  power.  More- 
over, costs  of  production  within  a 
country  are  far  from 'uniform.  Pro- 
tection is  usually  needed  not  by  the 
most  efficient  producers,  but  by  the 
least  efficient,  or  those  whose  discon- 
tinuance would  be  a  benefit  instead  of 
an  injury  to  the  country.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  great  hardship 
would  result  to  both  labor  and  capi- 
tal by  attempting  to  eliminate  sud- 
denly all  the  existing  evils.  The  aim 
of  the  bill  presented  was  finally  de- 
clared to  be 

to  introduce  in  every  line  of  industry  a 
competitive  basis  providing  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  importation,  to  the 
end  that  no  concern  shall  be  able  to  feel 
that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 
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On  another  page  will  be  found  a 
table  showing  changes  of  rat«i  in  the 
metal  and  textile  schedules  (see 
XXI,  Manufactures),  The  table  on 
the  next  page  shows  the  changes 
of  rates  affecting  the  principal  eom- 
modities  of  which  the  dutiable  im- 
ports in  1912  reached  the  value  of  one 
million  dollars.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  about  one-half  of  the  items 
the  rate  remains  the  same  or  has 
been  increased.  Kates  marked  by  the 
asterisk  are  the  ad  valorem  equiva 
lents  of  actual  rates  and  are  given 
here  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison 
of  the  old  with  the  new. 

Influence  of  the  President. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
tariff  revision  was  the  unprecisdented 
influence  exerted  by  the'  President  at 
every  stage  of  the  process.  Before 
Congress  convened  he  was  studying 
the  bill  with  Chairman  Underwood 
and  conferring  with  Democratic  House 
leaders;  later  he  was  reported  to  be 
canvassing  the  Senate  to  learn  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  opposition 
to  free  wool  and  free  sugar,  which  he 
regarded  as  essential  features  of  the 
bill.  The  unexpected  harmony  within 
the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party  can 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  skilful  leadership  of  the  President. 
Without  his  constant  attention  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  bill  could  not 
have  been  passed  in  anything  like  its 
original  form. 

Tariff  Conunission. — ^In  spite  of 
some  efforts  to  interest  the  Democratic 
Congress  in  creating  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission, little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Lodge  on  April  6,  1011,  and  reported 
with  amendments  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  Feb.  20,  1918, 
provided  for  a  commission  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  authority  to  investigate  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad  of 
all  dutiable  articles.  The  short-lived 
Tariff  Board  appointed  by  President 
Taft  reported  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent; the  board  proposed  by  Senator 
Lodge  would  have  reported  its  find- 
ings either  to  Congress  or  to  the 
President.  No  action  was  taken,  but 
the  proposal  served  to  call  forth  Dem- 
ocratic accusations  of  insincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  tariff-commission  idea. 


Ever  sinoe  its  establishment  ip  1888  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  (and  since  Auff.  28, 
1912,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce)  had  beoi  specially 
charged  with  all  the  duties  it  luts  been 
proposed  to  assign  to  the  special  Tariff 
Commissi^.  A  Republican  Conffress 
desiring  a  "scientific**  revision  of  the 
tariff  could  have  bad  it  at  any  time 
simply  by  making  the  appropriation 
necessarv  to  set  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. Not,  it  was  alleged,  until  the 
Democrats  got  control  of  the  House 
did  the  Republicans  become  interested 
in  revision  by  commission. 

Income  Tax  Legidation.— Early  In 
the  year  the  income  tax  amendment 
which  had  been  before  the  states  since 
July,  1909  (A.  y.  B..  1910,  pp.  86, 
111,  827;  1911,  pp.  161,  292;  1912, 
J).  883),  received  tne  final  two  ratifi- 
cations necessary  to  put  it  into  effect, 
and  on  Feb.  25  by  ]^roclamation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  (see  also  I, 
Amerioan  History),  Section  2  of  the 
Tariff  bill  as  introduced  on  April  7 
levied  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all 
net  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000,  with  ^ 
a  surtax  for  the  larger  incomes,  to  ' 
meet  the  revenue  losses  arising  from 
the  reductions  in  tariff  rates.  Vari- 
ous criticisms  and  objections,  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill  as  to  the  methods  proposed, 
were  urged  in  and  out  of  Uongress, 
certain  life-insurance  companies  being 
especially  active  in  their  opposition. 
The  most  general  criticism  was  aimed 
at  the  colleotion-at-the-source  method 
and  at  the  liberal  exemption  of  $4,000, 
which  caused  the  bill  to  be  referred 
to  as  a  piece  of  class  legislation.  Sev- 
eral important  amendments  were 
made  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  most  important  being  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  income 
exempted  from  $4,000. to  $8,000,  with 
an  additional  exemption  in  case  the 
taxpayer  has  a  dependent  wife  or 
husoand. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
took  occasion  in  its  report  to  empha- 
size the  inherent  injustice  of  raising 
all  Federal  revenues  by  means  of  in- 
direct taxes  and  to  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  an  income  tax  to  equalize 
the  burden  of  taxation  and  also  to 
introduce  into  our  revenue  system 
a  much  needed  element  of  elasticity. 
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The  income  tax  once  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  tax  machinery  can, 
by  simply  changing  the  rate,  be  made 
to  cover  a  deficit  or  prevent  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  without  creating  the 
business  disturbances  that  always  ac- 
company a  general  revision  of  the 
tariff  rates. 

Summary  of  the  Act. — The  princi- 
pal  features   of  the   income  tax   law 
as  finally  passed  and  approved  may  be 
summarized    as   follows.    Every    citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  every 
person  residing  in  the  United  States 
is  subject  to  a  personal  income  tax.  on 
his    entire    net   income    in   excess   of 
$3,000.      Income    from    property    or 
business  in  the  United  States  is  also 
subject   to  the   personal   income  tax. 
Besides     the     specific    exemption     of 
$3,000,   as   explained  above,  there   is 
an  additional  exemption  of  $1,000  for 
a  married  man  whose  wife  lives  with 
him  or  for  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  lives  with  her.     In  calculat- 
ing   taxable    incomes    various    deduc- 
tions are  permitted,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are:    (1)    expenses  of 
carrying  on  any  business;    (2)    inter- 
est paid  on  a  person's  indebtedness; 
(3)    all   state   and   local   taxes;    (4) 
losses  not  compensated  by  insurance; 
(5)    uncollectable  debts  charged  off; 
(0)    a    reasonable   allowance   for    de- 
preciation;   (7)  dividends  of  corpora- 
tions   paying  the   one   per   cent,   tax 
(see  itifra) 'y    (8)   income  upon  which 
the    tax    has    been    collected    at    the 
source;     (9)     interest    received    from 
public  securities  and  salaries  of  state 
and   local  officials. 

The  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  taxa- 
ble incomes  up  to  $20,000  is  known 
as  the  "normal  tax."  Incomes  ex- 
ceeding $20,000  are  subject  to  an  ad- 
ditional tax,  or  surtax,  as  follows: 


Per 
Cent. 

$20,000  to  $50,000 1 

50,000  to    75,000 2 

75.000  to  100,000 3 

100,000  to  250,000 4 

250,000  to  500,000 6 

Over  500,000 6 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  higher 
rates  do  not  apply  to  total  income,  but 
only  to  the  fraction  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  calls  for  the  higher 
rate.     Thus,  a  net  taxable  income  of 


$300,000  does  not  pay  five  per  cent,    enue,  or  with  the  person  or  corpora- 
on  $300,000,  but  only  on  $50,000,  and   tion  required  to  withhold  the  tax. 
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four  per  cent,  on  $150,000,  three  per 
cent,  on  $25,000,  and  so  on. 

In  calculating  net  income  subject 
to  the  surtax,  ail  profits  of  companies 
earned  but  not  distributed  are  in- 
cluded. Personal  returns  are  required 
of  all  individuals  having  an  income  of 
over  $3,000,  unless  the  entire  income 
is  taxed  at  the  source.  Individuals 
subject  to  the  additional  tax,  however, 
must  report  total  income  from  all 
sources. 

Collection  at  the  Source. — The  col- 
lection-at-the-source  method  of  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  law.    It  was  estimated 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  two-thirds   of   the   personal   in- 
come-tax receipts  would  be  deducted 
and  withheld  at  the  source.    All  per- 
sons or  corporations  paying  to  other 
persons  income  in  the  form  of  rent, 
interest,    wages,    etc.,    in    excess    of 
$3,000  must  deduct  the  one  per  cent, 
tax  and  pay  it  over  to  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  reporting  at  the 
same  time  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  return   is 
made.     Persons    or    corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  collecting  in- 
terest or  dividends  on  foreign  obliga- 
tions not  payable  in  the  United  States 
must  obtain  a  license  from  the  col- 
lector   of    internal    revenue    and    be 
subject  to   regulations  enabling  him 
to  verify  the  proper  payment  of  taxes 
on  such  foreign  securities. 

American  income  taxes  have  here- 
tofore made  little  use  of  the  collection- 
at-the-source  method.  The  Civil  War 
Federal  tax  and  state  income  taxes 
have,  almost  without  exception,  de- 
pended on  the  so-called  'Uump-sum'' 
method.  In  England,  however,  stop- 
page at  the  source  has  long  been  em- 
ployed with  success.  Conditions  in 
the  United  States  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  use  of  this  method,  the 
business  of  the  country  being  so  large- 
ly in  the  hands  of  corporations  and 
foreign  investments  so  relatively  un- 
important. The  objection  that  collec- 
tion at  the  source  would  tend  to  de- 
prive the  taxpayer  of  the  benefit  of 
exemptions  and  deductions  is  met  in 
the  present  law  by  providing  for  the 
filing  of  claims  for  exemption,  either 
with    the   collector    of    internal    rev- 
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Classes  of  property  selected  for  ex- 
clusive state  taxation  may  not  be 
taxed  for  county,  township,  or  munic' 
ipal  purposes. 

Minnesota  has  adopted  a  classifi- 
cation (Ch.  483)  of  property  for  still 
a  different  purpose.  All  real  and 
personal  property  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  and  not  subject  to 
the  gross  earnings  tax  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  taxed  as  follows: 
(1)  iron  ore,  mined  and  unmined,  is 
to  be  taxed  at  60  per  cent,  of  its 
value;  (2)  household  goods,  wearing 
apparel,  etc.,  at  25  per  cent,  of  true 
value:  (3)  live  stock,  agricultural 
products,  merchandise,  manufacturers' 
materials  and  machinery  and  unplot- 
ted  real  estate  at  33]^  per  cent,  of  true 
value:  and  (4)  all  other  property  at 
40  nor  cent,  of  true  value. 

Exemption  of  Improvements. — 
riousing  reformers  and  other  social 
workers,  single  taxers,  and,  in  some 
localities,  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  are  advocating  the 
exemption  of  improvements  attached 
to  real  estate,  a  reform  which  has 
been  widely  adopted  in  the  cities  of 
northwestern  Canada.  To  Pennsyl- 
vania belongs  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  American  state  to  ex- 
periment with  this  method  of  reduc- 
ing rents  and  solving  the  housing 
problem.  An  amendment  to  the  law 
governing  second-class  cities  (Act 
No.  147),  approved  May  13,  1013, 
provides  for  separate  assessment  of 
land  and  buildings,  with  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  buildings  to 
one-half  of  the  rate  on  land  in  1025 
and  thereafter.  The  act  applies  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton. 

An  amendment  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  single-tax  system  on  land  and 
franchise    values    was    submitted    in 

1012  in  Missouri  and  decisively  de- 
feated   {A.  7.  R,  1012,  p.  337).     In 

1013  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  power  of  initiative  and  referen- 
dum shall  not  be  used  to  levy  a  single 
tax  on  land  was  approved. 

Forest  Taxation.— Particularly  in 
the  eastern  states  the  question  of 
forest  taxation  has  received  much 
attention  in  the  last  few  years.  A 
special  commission  on  the  taxation  of 
woodland  was  appointed  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1011.  Its  very  able  report 
snhmittod  to  tlio  Oenoral  Assemblv  of 


1013  was  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  a  law  (Ch.  58)  the  main  features 
of  which  are  as  follows.  Woodland 
and  land  suitable  for  forest  planting, 
not  less  than  five  acres  in  area  and 
not  exceeding  in  value  $25  an  acre, 
excluding  standing  timber,  may,  upon 
an  application  approved  by  the  state 
forester,  be  given  a  special  classifi- 
cation as  forest  land  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation.  Land  fully  stocked  with 
timber  less  than  ten  years  old  may 
be  classed  as  forest  land  and  taxed 
annually  at  the  local  rate,  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  mills,  provided  the  kinds  of 
trees  and  manner  of  planting  are  ap- 
proved by  the  state  forester.  A  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  is  then  levied  on  any 
forest  products  removed.  When  the 
timber  is  of  more  than  10  years' 
growth  the  land,  when  classified,  is 
to  be  taxed  at  the  local  rate  on  the 
value  at  the  time  of  classification 
(but  not  to  exceed  10  mills).  At 
the  end  of  50  years  another  classifi- 
cation has  to  be  made.  Timber  cut 
on  classified  land,  except  for  domestic 
use,  is  subject  to  a  graduated  tax 
beginning  at  two  per  cent,  of  the  yield 
within  10  years  after  classification 
and  rising  to  seven  per  cent,  on  all 
timber  cut  after  50  years  from  the 
date  of  classification. 

A  similar,  though  simpler,  law  has 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania  (No. 
260).  It  provides  that  land  to  be 
classed  as  "auxiliarv  forest  reserves" 
shall  be  valued  for  taxation  not  in 
excess  of  $1.00  per  acre.  When  tim- 
ber is  cut  the  owner  is  required  to 
pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  "value 
of  the  trees  immediately  at  and  be- 
fore the  time  of  harvesting."  Should 
the  lands  be  removed  from  the  class 
of  "auxiliarv  forest  reserves"  before 
the  timber  tax  is  paid,  the  owner 
must  pay  the  full  amount  of  taxes, 
with  interest,  which  would  have  been 
due  had  the  land  not  been  placed  in 
the  reserve.  By  another  act  (No. 
270)  these  "auxiliary  forest  reserves" 
are  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  cents  an 
acre  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  and  the  same  amount  for  road 
purposes  in  the  district  where  they 
are  located. 

A  South  Carolina  act  (No.  135), 
which  appears  to  be  primarily  a  rev- 
enue measure,  requires  all  persons  en- 
jrnged   in  cutting   timber  for  sale  or 
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manufacture  to  report  the  amount 
and  value  cut,  which  is  to  be  taxed 
as  perdonal  property.  An  interesting 
Wisconsin  law  (Ch.  740)  permits  spec- 
ified forest  reserve  lands  owned  by 
the  state  to  be  assessed  by  the  state 
tax  commissioner  and  taxed  for  iocaJ 
purposes  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  one 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Massachusetts  le^slature  provid- 
ed (Ch.  131)  a  commission  on  the 
taxation  of  wild  or  forest  land  to 
study  the  subject  generally  and  re- 
port in  January,  1014. 

Taxation  of  Mineral  Sesources. — 
Pennsylvania  has  a  monopoly  of  an- 
thracite coal,  but  the  supply  is  rap- 
idly being  exhausted  and  before  it 
is  gone  it  should,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  joint  committee  on  tax 
laws,  "1)0  made  to  yield  a  revenue 
.  .  .  which  would  leave  behind  a 
monument  to  the  industry  in  the  form 
of  improved  public  facilities  of  every 
kind."  Tin's  recommendation  was  em- 
bodied in  nn  art  (No.  374)  which 
levies  upon  every  ton  of  anthracite 
coal  a  tax  of  2  J  per  cent,  of  its  value 
as  prepared  for  market,  one-half  of 
the  revenue  going  to  the  counties  in 
which  it  is  collected.  Tn  Arizona  the 
mining  industry  has  been  singled  out 
for  special  taxation  by  an  act  ap- 
proved May  17,  1913.  The  tax  com- 
mission is  required,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  which  must  be  made  to  it, 
and  by  elaborate  methods  laid  down 
in  the  statute  itself,  to  determine  the 
money  value  and  net  proceeds  of 
every  mine  in  the  state;  upon  the 
value  so  determined  the  same  rate 
of  taxation  is  levied  as  on  other  prop- 
erty. In  Wisconsin  an  act  (Ch.  367) 
was  passed  which  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  reservation  of  mineral 
rights  by  other  than  the  fee  owners. 
Such  riglits  are  taxed  separately  and 
when  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes 
may  be  purchased  only  by  the  owner 
of  the  fee  or  bv  the  state  itself. 

■ 

Railways  and  Other  Corporations. — 
The  most  important  corporation  tax 
laws  of  the  year  were  enactotl  in  Con- 
norticiit.  whore  a  special  ooTninis««ion 
on  the  subject  presented  a  compre- 
hensive report  recommending  a  gross- 
»'#»ooi|>ts  tax  for  nil  pul»lio-Horvioo  '»'*••- 
ations  and  suggesting  changes  U 
or  less  impor*^"*""*  *       *«'*4     \ 
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surance  companies.  A  law  was  pasted 
(Ch.  188)  taxing  by  the  gros8-«am- 
ings  method  express,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, dining-car,  sleeping-car,  par- 
lor-car, refrigerator  and  other  ear 
companies.  The  rate  for  ezpreu 
companies  is  two  per  cent.,  for  tele- 
graph and  car  companies  three  per 
cent.,  and  for  telephone  companies 
four  per  cent.  These  gross-earnings 
taxes  are  in  lieu  of  all  others;  local 
taxes  on  real  estate  used  in  the  busi- 
ness may  be  deducted  and  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  companies  are  exempt  in 
the  hands  of  holders. 

Connecticut  has  also  applied  the 
gross-earnings  tax  to  insurance  com- 
panies organized  under  foreign  gov- 
ernments (Ch.  26).  The  rate  is  two 
per  cent,  on  gross  premiums  less  re- 
turn premiums  including  cancella- 
tions. Taxes  paid  to  the  state  by  re- 
insuring companies  may  also  be  de- 
ducted, not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  In 
Arkansas  a  rate  of  lA  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts  is  levied  (Act  220)  on 
life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
companies  and  bonding  and  surety 
companies,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
and  license  fees,  state  and  local.  An- 
other Arkansas  act  (Act  160)  levies  a 
tax  of  1^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  pre- 
miums of  fire,  tornado  and  marine 
insurance  companies,  deduction  of  re- 
turn premiums  and  authorized  insur- 
ance being  permitted.  The  act  also 
levies  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  premiums  of  companies  not  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  state, 
while  Arkansas  companies  are  not 
permitted  to  deduct  reinsurance  in 
unauthorized  companies. 

Minnesota  has  applied  the  g^oss* 
earnings  tax  to  trust  companies  (Ch. 
529).  The  rate  is  hve  per  cent,  on 
gross  earnings,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  Companies  receiving  deposits 
subject  to  chock,  however,  still  pay 
taxes  in  the  same  way  as  banks.  Wy- 
oming continues  the  par-value  tax 
(Ch.  94),  but  collocts  it  now  through 
the  bank.  Surphn  and  undivided 
profits  are  also  mibjoot  to  taxation 
when  in  excess  of  RO  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock,  all  real  estate  taxes 
being  deducted. 

Minnesota  has  also  (Ch.  480)  levied 

a  ir—*-^»  mines  tax  of  five  per  cent 

I     I  interstate  re- 

to  the  state 
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on  a  milea^  basis.  Express  eom« 
panies  in  Nebraska  (Ch.  19)  are  sub- 
jected to  a  franchise  tax,  called  an 
"annual  occupation  tax  fee,"  of  two 
per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  within 
the  state. 

A  number  of  states  have  just  taken 
their  first  step  away  from  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  method  of  locaJ 
assessment  for  corporations  of  all  or 
certain  specified  kinds.  An  Arkansas 
act  (No.  153)  requires  the  tax  com- 
mission to  assess  the  personal  prop- 
erty, which  "shall  be  construei  to 
include  all  intan^ble  property  of 
every  kind,"  of  power,  heating,  elec- 
tric, gas.  water,  street-car,  toll-road 
companies,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  now  assesses  railroads,  sleeping- 
car,  pipe-line,  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  express  companies.  The  state 
board  of  equalization  of  New  Mexico 
(Ch.  81)  is  to  fix  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  propertv  of  railway,  ex- 
press, telegraph,  telephone  and  car 
companies.  A  concurrent  resolution 
was  adopted  in  North  Dakota  (Ch. 
10.3),  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  that  would  require  the 
state  board  of  equalization  to  assess 
the  operating  property  of  railroads, 
express,  telegraph,  telephone,  freight' 
line  and  car  companies. 

Income  Taxes. — Partly  because  of 
the  pending  Federal  income  tax  meas* 
urp.  the  1913  state  legislatures  were 
not  inclined  to  consider  income  taxes. 
In  Colorado  a  bill  was  passed  levy- 
ing one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  in- 
comes of  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  grad- 
uated up  to  two  per  cent,  on  all  in- 
comes above  $20,000.  Governor  Am- 
mons,  however,  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
firround  that  the  little  revenue  it  could 
be  counted  on  to  produce  would  be 
distributed  inequitably  among  the 
counties. 

Wisconsin  has  not  only  not  re- 
pealed her  income  tax  law,  as  seemed 
likely  a  year  ago,  but  has  strength- 
ened it  in  several  ways.  Chapter  720 
of  the  laws  of  1913  makes  important 
changes  in  the  direction  of  greater 
simplicity  and  administrative  eflS- 
oiency.  The  original  income  tax  law 
defined  bonds  as  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  business  of  the  company 
issuing  such  bonds  and  provided  prac- 
tically that  the  tax  upon  such  bond 
interest  should  be  paid  by  the  cor- 


poration itself.  This  has  been  re* 
pealed  and  a  limitation  upon  the  in- 
terest deduction  adopted  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  Federal  special  ex- 
cise tax  law.  The  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  corporations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  itself,  has  been 
changed  materially.  In  the  original 
law  the  rate  applicable  to  corpora* 
tions  depended  upon  the  ratio  between 
the  taxable  income  and  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  from  which  the 
income  was  derived.  This  method  of 
determining  the  rate  proved  cumber- 
some and  difficult  of  administration 
and  was  replaced  by  a  schedule  of 
fixed  rates  which  are  practicallv  dou- 
ble those  imposed  upon  individuals. 
The  rates  for  corporations  now  range 
from  two  per  cent,  on  all  taxable 
income  up  to  $1,000  to  six  per  cent 
on  all  income  in  excess  of  $7,000. 
Another  act  (Ch.  554)  repealed  the 
exemption  of  interest  "from  bonds 
or  other  securities  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  laws  of  the 
the  United  States."  as  well  as  the 
salaries  of  United  States  officials.  In- 
come of  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  personal  incomes  in  the  form  of 
dividends  of  banks  and  trust  coni- 
panies  are  exempted  (Ch.  615).  This 
has  the  eflTect  of  placing  banks  with 
insurance  companies  and  public  utili- 
ties in  a  class  of  corporations  exempt 
from  income  tax,  but  subject  to  the 
state  ad  valorem  tax. 

Inheritance  Tax. — Several  states 
have  passed  laws  for  the  taxation 
of  inheritances.  An  Arkansas  act 
(Act  197)  imposes  a  tax  progressing 
from  "primary  rates"  of  one  per  cent, 
for  direct  heirs  and  three  per  cent, 
for  all  other,  on  taxable  inheritances 
up  to  $5,000,  to  24  per  cent,  on  es- 
tates above  $1,000,000  passing  to  col- 
lateral heirs  or  strangers.  An  ex- 
emption of  $3,000  is  allowed  to  a 
widow  or  a  minor  child.  $1,000  to 
other  direct  heirs,  and  $500  to  strang- 
ers and  corporations. 

A  new  California  law  (Ch.  595),  re- 
pealing existing  laws,  allows  the  usual 
exemptions  for  charitable  purposes, 
$24,000  to  a  widow  or  minor  child, 
$10,000  to  direct  heirs,  and  $500  to 
strangers  and  corporations.  The  "pri- 
mary" rates  nm  from  one  per  cent,  to 
five  per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property 
up  to  $25,000,  depending  on  the  de- 
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iiToe  of  relationship.  Estatos  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000  pay  Ave  times  the 
primary  rates  plus  five  per  cent,  of 
the  "cfear  market  value";  a  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  is  thus  possible  on  large 
estates.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  up 
to  $250,000  go  to  the  state  school 
fund  and  the  balance  into  the  general 
treasury. 

Connecticut  amended  her  inheritance 
tax  law  so  as  to  abolish  double  tax- 
ation. Indiana  enacted  her  first  in- 
heritance tax  law  (Ch.  47).  The 
"primary"  rates  are  one  to  five  per 
cent,  on  taxable  estates  up  to  $25,000. 
Rates  on  the  excess  above  $25,000, 
up  to  $500,000,  vary  from  U  to  three 
times  the  "primary"  rates.  Exemp- 
tions range  from  $10,000  allowed  to  a 
widow,  down  to  $100  for  collateral 
heirs  and  public  or  private  corpora- 
tions. The  proceeds  are  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  for  general  state  pur- 
poses. In  Kansas  the  inheritance  tax 
law  was  repealed  (Ch.  30)  with  the 
intention  of  re^nacting  the  tax  on 
collateral  inheritances.  The  new  law, 
however,  failed  to  pass  the  senate. 

A  North  Dakota  act  (Ch.  185)  es- 
tablishes  five  classes  of  heirs,  the  rate 
for  the  first  ranging  from  one  to  three 
per  cent,  and  for  the  fifth  25  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  taxable  estate.  An 
exemption  of  $25,000  is  allowed  for 
husband  or  wife,  $10,000  for  father, 
mother  or  lineal  descendant,  $500  for 
brother,  sister,  etc.  For  other  rela- 
tives and  collateral  heirs  no  exemp- 
tion at  all  is  permitted. 

The  Wisconsin  inheritance  tax  law 
was  amended  (Ch.  763)  along  the  line 
of  taxing  intangible  proper^  at  the 
situs  of  the  tangible.  This  method  has 
been  defended  by  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  tax  commission  who 
declares  that  "we  cannot  permit  all 
the  property  in  the  state,  the  mines 
and  the  railroads,  to  be  turned  into 
corporate  form,  the  ovmers  to  move 
outside,  and  the  inheritance  taxes  to 
go  to  that  jurisdiction." 

Tax  Commissions. — ^Permanent  tax 
conunissions  have  been  created  in  a 
number  of  states.  A  Florida  commis* 
sion  (Ch.  6500)  is  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years  at  a  salary  of 
$4,000.  Appointees  are  to  be  "known 
to  possess  knowledge  on  the  subject 
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of  taxation  and  skill  in  matters  per- 
taining thereto"  and  must  devote  their 
time  to  the  duties  of  their  ofRce. 
Their  duties  are  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  odministration  of 
tax  laws,  to  investigate  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  local  assessors,  to 
study  the  tax  systems  of  other  states 
and  countries,  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  legislation. 

An  Idaho  act  (Ch.  67)  creates  a 
state  board  of  tax  commissioners  with 
duties  similar  to  those  prescribed  in 
the  Florida  law.  In  Idaho,  however, 
the  commission  is  of  the  old  ex  officio 
tvpe.  and  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  who 
are  to  use  the  same  office  and  receive 
no  additional  salary.  Fortunately, 
the  board  is  allowed  to  employ  ex- 
perts. 

The  Montana  legislature  also  cre- 
ated a  tax  commission  (Ch.  75)  large- 
ly er  officio  in  character,  being  com- 
posed of  the  governor,  who  is  to  act 
as  chairman,  the  secretary  of  state, 
state  treasurer,  attorney -general,  state 
nuditor.  and  an  expert  in  taxation, 
who  is  to  be  known  as  the  state 
tax  commissioner,  and  is  required  to 
crive  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  commissioner  is  appointed  by 
the  ffovernor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
is  eligible  for  reappointment,  receives 
a  salary  of  $3,600  and  has  the  same 
powers  as  the  other  members  of  the 
commission.  The  same  act  also  cre-^ 
ates  county  boards  of  appraisers,* 
whose  function  is  to  value  all  real 
estate  and  other  property,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  required  to  "visit  and 
inspect  all  real  estate  and  stodn  of 
merchandise"  in  the  county.  These 
boards  consist  of  "three  reputable 
citizens,"  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
farmer,  and  another  a  merchant.  The 
tax  commissioner  appoints  the  county 
boards  and  is  ex  officio  a  member  of 
them  all. 

In  New  York  the  general  appropri- 
ation act  (Ch.  791)  empowered  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  commmission 
of  five  and  a  counsel  to  act  with  the 
state  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  in 
preparing  a  codification  and  revision 
of  tax  laws. 

Centralixation  of  Administration.— 
A  certain  degree  of  centralization  of 
administration  is  aimed  at  by  each  of 
these  newly  created  state  boards  and 
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commissions.      Ohio    already    had    a  the  owner  must  accompany  the  map 

commission,  created  in   1910    {A,  Y,  designation    on    township    tax    lists. 

B.,    1910,   p.   332),   but  has   in  1913  The    state    board   of    equalization    is 

thoroughly  reorganized  her  assessment  given  ''full  control  over  the  prepara- 

methods,  centralizing  the  tax  machin-  tion,  maintenance,  and  revision  of  all 

ery  to  an  extent  not  attempted  else-  tax  maps  however  prepared." 

where.     For  the  purpose  of  a^essing  Municipal   Debt.  -  Following    vari- 

real  and  personal  property  under  the  ^^  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau 

;r  i^'^^J^''T  J'f  ^^/  ^^^""^f  of  Statistics  and  two  suciessive  legis- 
May  6,  1913)  the  state  is  divided  into  j^^^^^  committees,  the  Massachu^tte 
assessment  districts  each  district  legislature  paased  a  law  (Ch.  719) 
consisting  of  a  single  county.  For  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  municipal 
each  district  a  deputy  state  tax  com-  borrowing  powerT  Charles  F.  Get- 
missioner  IS  provided  to  be  known  ^  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
as  district  assessor  though  counties  tics,^  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1911 
having  a  population  of  over  66,000  ^j^^(  .^^^  ^.^.^  ^^^  Igg  ^^^  exam- 
are  to  have  two  deputy  tax  commis-  .^  ^j^  was  a  total  of  $1,124,231.98 
sioners,  constituting  a  "district  board  ^  n^^nicipal  indebtedness  with  no 
of  assessors."  District  assessors  are  ^vision  for  meeting  it.  Wholesale 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  may  P^  indiscriminate  borrowing  from 
be  removed  by  the  tax  commission,  ^  ^  ^^  cemetery  fu^ds  had 
with  the  consent  of  the  governor.  ^  ^  ^  .^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
They  appoint  their  own  deputies.  The  g^mSonwealth  into  hopeless  confu- 
act  also  creates  a  bipartisan  ^district  .  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  legislature  would 
board    of   complaints,"   consistmg   of  ^^       » 

three  members  appointed  by  the  tax  j^^imated  that  there  is  a  shadow  df 
commissioner  for  a  term  of  three  .ii*!«„i;l!,  ™*;««  „,^^„  o/^«l^  r.#  *i,*» 
years.     Its  duty  is  to  hear  grievances   {"egality    resting   upon   some   of  the 

and  review  assessmMite  ^^*^  "^^^^  apparently  in  accordance 
and  review  assessments.  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^^  Borrowings  amount- 
Tax  Maps.— New  Jersey  seeks  to  ing  to  nearly  half  a  million  had  beeu 
improve  her  assessments  not  by  cen-  made  from  trust  funds  left  for  town 
tralization  of  administration  and  ap-  improvements,  but  appropriated  by  the 
pointment  of  assessors,  but  by  provid-  towns  for  current  expenses, 
ing  tax  maps.  A  commission  to  in-  xhe  principal  evils  to  be  eliminated 
vestigate  assessment  methods  through-  jjy  the  new  law  were:  (1)  issuing 
out  the  state  was  authorized  in  1912.  \^j^^q  to  meet  current  expenses;  (2) 
It  submitted  a  report  to  the  legisla-  unrestrained  borrowing  in  anticipa- 
ture  in  1913  containing  no  less  than  ^jq^  ^f  tax  collections,  the  amount  bo 
1!)  distinct  recommendations,  most  of  borrowed  sometimes  even  exceeding 
them  being  designed  to  promote  effi-  ^jje  tax  collections  of  the  year;  (3) 
ciency  and  business-like  methods  by  violation  of  trust  funds;  (4)  uneco- 
means  of  centralization  of  responsi-  nomical  and  wasteful  management  of 
bility.  The  only  recommendation  sinking  funds.  To  avoid  the  first  evil, 
adopted  was  the  one  calling  for  tax  ^jjg  new  law,  instead  of  attempting 
maps.  The  act  (Ch.  175)  requires  ^  ^j^flne  "current  expenses,"  extends 
all  taxing  districts  to  provide  an  ^^le  list  of  purposes  for  which  debt 
accurate  map,  showing  the  location  ^ay  be  incurred,  fixing  in  each  case 
of  all  highways  and  parcels  of  land,  ^^e  maximum  limit  of  time  within 
For  townships  the  law  provided  a  ^^ich  the  debt  must  be  paid,  in  no 
method  of  preparing  maps  without  ^ase  exceeding  30  years.  In  the  sec- 
making  an  actual  survey,  m  case  a  ^^d  place,  the  amount  which  can  be 
township  has  none  or  is  unwilling  borrowed  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
to.  go  to  the  expense  of  preparing  a  ^uat  not  exceed  the  local  tax  levy, 
surveyed  map.  All  property  is  to  be  pi^g  corporation  tax  receipts,  of  the 
described  on  the  tax  list  by  the  lot  or  preceding  year,  must  be  paid  within 
block  number  or  designation  which  the  year  and  cannot  be  renewed, 
appears  on  the  map  and  such  descrip-  Thirdly,  cities  and  towns  which  have 
tion  is  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  used  trust  funds  for  general  purposes 
purposes  of  taxation,  although  the  are  required  (Ch.  634)  to  provide  in 
approximate    area    and    the  name   of  the   tax   levy   of    1914   for   restoring 
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BAnnra  akd  crrEBBmrr 

B.  W.  EEifvnra 

THE    KONSTABT   STSTEK     i  h«Te  oeearred   during  the  jeuf  ara 
Cnrrmcy, — Tbe   character   of  tlw  ahown  in  the  following  tahle,  baaed 
prment  monetarj  circulation  of  th«   upon  the  flgurea  of  the  Treasury  De- 
United  Statea  and  the  changM  which  |  partment: 


From  Aug.  I,  1012,  to  Ans.  1,  1913, 
the  per  capita  increaae  in  the  circula- 
tion was  very  gli)[ht,  from  134.26  bi 
$34.44.  In  these  flntrei  the  moit  lig- 
niflcant  facta  are  that  at  the  present 
time  a;fproximately  halt  of  our  total 
circulation  consieta  of  gold  (coin  and 
certi  flcates ) ,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  gold  to  the  total  circulation  which 
began  to  increase  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago  continues  to  increase. 

National  Banking  System  .—There 
were  in  active  operation  on  Oct  31, 
1913,  7.GI4  national  banka,  an  in- 
crease of  86  aince  Oct.  31,  1912.  The 
total  number  of  new  banka  organized 
during  thia  period  was  172,  made  up 
of  37  conTCTsions  of  state  banks,  40 
reorganizationa,  and  96  primary  or- 
ganieationa.  On  the  other  hand,  B6 
banka  went  out  of  existence,  five  hy 
failure  and  81  by  voluntary  liquida- 
tion, leaving  the  net  increaae  86,  as 
sUted.  Thia  growth  ia  II  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  12  months,  dur- 
ing which  the  growth  was  97  banks. 

The  circulating  notes  of  national 
banka  increased  from  $749,348,869  on 


Nov.  1.  1912,  to  $768,899,708  on  Nor. 
1,  1913,  an  increaae  of  l.ST  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1.4  per  cent,  for  ths 
year  ending  Nov.  1,  1912. 

The  change  in  the  number  of  na- 
tional banks  in  nperatton  In  different 
sections  was  as  follows : 


all  national  banks  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  baaed  upon  the  re- 
porta  made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  For  Bept.  4,  1912,  7,3B7 
banks  reported,  and  for  Aug.  0,  1913, 
7,488  banka  reported.  All  ngures  for 
amounts  refer  to  millions  of  dollars. 


Sept.  4. 1B12 

Au«,  8,  1913 

p^^i. 

*10,S7Q.S 
8.1M.8 

890:i 

'SI 

1.988 

! 

g^^„-&^dpVofi..;:;: 

IS- 
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State  Banks. — ^The  figures  oompfled 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
show  the  following  developments  re- 
garding the  principal  items  of  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  state  banks 


for  the  year,  all  figures  for  amounta 
referring  to  millions  of  dollars.  The 
number  of  state  banks  reporting  to 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was 
13,381  in  1012  and  14,011  in  1018. 


Total  resources 

Loans  and  discounts 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
Individual  deposits 


June  14. 1012     Ijune  4.  1913 


$3,897.8 

2,549.3 

241.8 

730.4 

2.920.0 


Chante. 
Per  Cent. 


+6.3 
-♦-7.7 
-♦-0.2 

-♦-5.2 
-♦-6.6 


Loan  and  Trust  Companies. — For 
loan  and  trust  companies  the  princi- 
pal items  of  resources  and  liabilities 
for  the  dates  covered  by  the  Comp 


and  1913  are  given  below.  All  fig- 
ures for  amounts  refer  to  millions 
of  dollars.  The  number  of  loan  and 
trust  companies  reporting  was  1,410 


troller's   figures   for   the   years    1012    in  1012  and  1,615  in  1013. 


Total  resources 

Loans  and  discounts 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits . 
Individual  deposits 


June  14,  1912 


55,107.4 

2,711.2 

282.2 

979.7 

3.675.0 


June  4,  1913 


$5,123.9 

2.767.3 

285.3 

1,026.7 

3.571.3 


Change, 
Per  Cent. 


+0.3 
-1-2.0 
-♦-1.1 
+4.8 
-2.8 


Private  Banks. — For  private  banks 
the  Comptroller's  figures  show  the 
following  totals  in  millions  of  dollars. 


The  number  of  private  banks  report- 
ing in  the  years   1012  and   lOlS  re 
spectively  was  1,110  and  1,016. 


Total  resources » 

Loans  and  discounts 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 

Inoividual  acposits 


June  14,  1912 


$196.9 

129.8 

7.4 

35.9 

152.5 


June  4,  1913 


$182.7 

-  7.2 

124.2 

-  4.3 

7.2 

-  2.7 

30.8 

-14.2 

143.4 

-  6.9 

Change, 
Per  Cent. 


Savings  Banks. — The  principal 
items  of  the  savings  bank  statistics 
of  the  United  States  as  compiled  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
the  past  two  years  are  given  below. 
Amounts    are    given    in    millions    of 


dollars.  The  number  of  mutal  sav- 
ings banks  reporting  decreased  from 
630  in  1012  to  623  in  1013,  while 
the  number  of  stock  savings  banks 
reporting  increased  from  1,202  in 
1012  to  1,355  in  1013. 


Mutual  Savings  Banks: 

Total  resources 

Ijoans  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Cash  in  bank 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 

Individual  deposits 

Stock  Savinos  Banks: 

Total  resources 

Tx>ans  and  discounts 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Cash  in  bank 

Capital,  surplup  and  undivided  profits 

Individual  aeposits 
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June  14.  1912 

June  4,  1913 

Chanfce. 
Per  Cent. 

$3,929.1 

$4,104.6 

+  4.4 

1,920.3 

2,038.9 

+  6.2 

1,778.0 

1.818.6 

+  2.3 

16.2 

17.1 

+  5.6 

315.4 

330.1 

+  4.7 

3.608.7 

3.769.5 

+  4.4 

$   993.6 

$1,120.8 

+12.8 

669.2 

787.5 

+  17.6 

144.9 

146.5 

+    1.1 

29.3 

35.6 

+  21.6 

131.1 

144.9 

+  10.6 

842.9 

956.9 

+  13.6 
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The  geographical  distribution  of 
savings  banks  (both  mutual  and 
stock)  with  the  number  of  depositors, 
the  amoimt  of  deposits,  and  the  aver- 


age to  each  depositor,  on  June  4, 
1913,  as  compiled  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Section 


New  England  states . . . 

Eastern  states 

Southern  states 

Middle  Western  states 

Western  states 

Pacifio  states 

Total,  U.  S 


Number  of 
Banks 


413 
243 
193 
891 
58 
180 


1,978 


Number  of 
Depositors 


3.572,128 
4,333,608 

490.318 

1,337,783 

68,622 

964,477 


Amount  of 
Deposits 


$1,489,835,704.36 

2,161,418,548.62 

96,564,206.87 

482,051,614.21 

16,068.015.08 

481,465,861.65 


10.766.936 


$4,727,403,950.79 


Average 

to  Each 

Deix>8itor 


$417.07 
498.76 
196.94 
360.34 
234.15 
499.20 


$439.07 


Banking  Power  of  the  United 
States.  —  Bringing  together  all  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  United 
States  which  reported  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  the  call 
of  June  4,  1913,  numbering  25,993 
banks,  we  find  the  aggregate  amounts 
of  their  principal  it^s  of  resources 
and  liabilities  to  be  as  follows,  in 
millions  of  dollars: 

Total  resources $25,712. 1 

Loans  and  discounts 14,626.7 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 5,407 . 2 

Cash  in  bank 1,560.7 

Capital,     surplus     and     undivided 

profits 4,346.6 

Individual  deposits 17,475. 7 

The  figure  for  deposits  is  exclusive  of 
United  States  deposits,  $49,725,039, 
and  postal-savings  deposits,  $25,242,- 
015. 

There  were  in  addition  about  3,261 
banks,  chiefly  brokerage  concerns, 
with  aggregate  capital  estimated  at 
$05,000,000,  from  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  was  unable  to 
obtain  reports. 

BANK  EXAMINATION  AND 
BEGULATION 

National  Banks. — Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Lawrence  0.  Murray 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation on  April  26  the  important 
plans  he  had  been  carrying  out  for 
several  years,  for  making  more  effec- 
tive the  bank-examining  work  of  the 
Comptroller's  office,  and  for  bringing 
about  cooperation  between  the  exam- 
iners of  the  national  and  of  the  state 
governments.  In  March  he  began  an 
organized  effort  through  bank  exam- 
iners to  stop  the  practice  of  paying 
dividends    out   of    surplus    when    the 

surphis  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  |  panics  to  the  state  Banking  Depart 
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the  capital,  the  percentage  of  surplus 
which  banks  are  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  to  accumulate. 
For  some  time  previous  the  Comp- 
troller Murray  in  April  the  office  has 
secure  improvement  in  the  examina- 
tions of  national  banks  made  by  their 
own  directors;  and  on  Feb.  4  he  is- 
sued a  statement  that: 

It  has  always  been  claimed  that  the 
directors'  examinations  were  inefflcient, 
fur  the  reason  that  the  men  who  consti- 
tute the  boards  in  country  banks,  out- 
side of  the  officers,  were  not  usually 
capable  of  accurately  examining  the 
banlc's  affairs  outside  of  counting  the 
cash  and  examining  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts. This  is  not  now  the  case.  As 
a  result  of  the  campaign  of  education 
carried  on  by  the  Comptroller's  office 
during  the  last  year,  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  reports  now  being  received 
are  found  to  cover  practically  every  es- 
sential point  in  the  bank's  examination, 
and  the  percentage  of  satisfactory  re- 
ports Js  becoming  greater  every  day. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Comp- 
troller Murray  in  April  the  office  has 
been  in  charge  of  Acting  Comptroller 
Thomas  P.  Kane. 

State  Banks. — The  movement  for 
more  efficient  supervision  of  state 
banking  institutions  has  continued 
throughout  the  year.  A  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  establishes  the  right  of  the 
state  Superintendent  of  Banking  to 
take  over  the  assets  of  insolvent  banks 
and  to  institute  suits  in  conducting 
their  liquidation.  A  new  baiUcing 
code  enacted  in  Colorado  gives  great- 
ly increased  powers  to  the  state  Bank- 
ing Commission.  Indiana  passed  a 
law  on  May  13,  increasing  from  two 
to  five  the  number  of  reports  required 
to  be  made  each  year  by  trust  com- 
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ment.  A 'New  York  statute  enacted 
on  May  9  requires  directors  of  state 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  examine 
twice  a  year  into  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts made  to  officers  or  directors 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  officials  or 
other  organizations  in  which  they 
have  a  beneficial  interest.  A  state- 
ment of  such  liabilities  must  be  filed 
with  the  state  Banking  Department. 
On  May  14  a  law  was  passed  in 
New  York  authorizing  the  superin- 
tendent of  banks  to  require  any  bank 
or  banker  to  open  and  keep  books  in 
the  form  the  superintendent  of  banks 
may  require  to  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  condition  of  the  bank. 
The  state  of  Washington  enacted  a 
considerable  amount  of  banking  legis- 
lation during  the  year,  among  the 
acts  a  law  placing  private  banks  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  state  Bank- 
ing Department. 

State  Legislation. — Of  the  mass  of 
banking  legislation  of  the  states  in 
1913  the  more  important  acts  may 
be  briefly  summarized.  An  Alabama 
act  of  March  13  requires  trust  com- 
panies to  keep  a  15  per  cent,  reserve 
in  cash  against  commercial  deposits. 
New  York  (April  18)  reduced  the 
minimum  capital  and  surplus  required 
of  trust  companies  having  the  privi- 
lege of  operating  branches  outside  of 
the  state  from  $5,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000.  It  also  (Ch.  670)  prohibited 
any  corporation  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly making  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  borrower  to  pay  for 
or  hold  shares  of  its  capital  stock, 
unless  the  loan  is  made  upon  security 
worth  at  least  15  per  cent,  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  his  an- 
nual report  of  Dec.  31,  1912,  the  state 
superintendent  of  banks  in  New  York 
recommended  that  on  account  of  its 
many  incongruities,  obsolete  provi- 
sions, and  ambiguities,  the  entire 
banking  law  of  New  York  state 
should  be  rewritten  by  a  commission 
of  experts  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  An  act  providing  for  such 
a  commission  was  passed  on  May  26. 
A  commission  of  13  members,  of  which 
A.  Barton  Hepburn  is  chairman,  has 
been  appointed  and  will  submit  its 
report  in  February,  1914.  Oklahoma, 
in  addition  to  making  certain  changes 

in  its  deposit-guaranty  law,  passed  a        ^^^    ^ 

law    prohibiting    bank    officers    from  I  statements  for  credit^was  "piuised^'in 
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lending  money  'to  companies  in  whidi 
they  are  interested,  except  on  thfl 
written  authority  of  a  majority  at 
the  board  of  directors.  An  interest- 
ing innovation  is  made  in  the  recently 
enacted  Tennessee  banking  law  ao> 
cording  to  which  the  governor  selects 
the  superintendent  of  banks  from 
a  list  of  five  names  submitted  l^ 
the  Tennessee  Bankers'  Association. 
Among'  the  numerous  acts  relating 
to  banking  passed  by  the  state  <h 
vVashington,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above,  may  be  cited  an 
act  punishing  the  making  of  deroga- 
tory statements  concerning  banks,  and 
an  act  authorizing  cities  of  the  first 
class  to  put  up  securities  instead  of 
a  surety  bond  for  municipal  deposits. 
Unifoxm  State  Laws.— During  the 
year  42  state  legislatures  were  in 
session,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  activity  of  such  organizations  as 
I  lie  American  Bankers'  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association, 
has  resulted  in  considerable  progresii 
in  the  line  of  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion in  such  matters  as  negotiable 
instruments,  bills  of  lading,  ware- 
house receipts,  and  the  like. 

The  Uniform  Negotiable  Instra* 
ments  Act  was  passed  during  the  vear 
by  five  more  states,  namely,  Arkan- 
sas, Maryland,  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota and  Vermont.  It  is  now  the  law 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  except 
six,  California,  Georgia,  Maine,  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina  and  Texas. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1912 
the  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act  had 
been  passed  in  10  states.  During  tiis 
year  1913  but  one  state,  New  Jersey^ 
passed  the  Act,  although  in  several 
states  a  bill  passed  one  house  of  the 
legislature. 

At  the  opening  of  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-third  Conffress  Sen- 
ator Pomerene  reintroduced  with  a 
few  changes  his  bill  relating  to  bills 
of  lading  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  (A.  Y.  B,,  1912,  p.  350). 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed  during  the  special 
session  with  tariff  and  currency  legis- 
lation the  consideration  of  the  bill 
had  to  be  postponed  until  the  regular 
session. 

The   uniform   act    to   punish    false 
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five  states,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maine, 
Utah  and  Vermont,  and,  with  some 
changes,  in  a  sixth  state,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Four  states,  Connecticut,  Oregon, 
Ohio  and  Washington,  passed  the  uni- 
form act  to  punish  derogatory  state- 
ments affecting  banks. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  prog- 
ress during  the  year  of  other  uniform 
bills  relating  to  banking  matters  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  the  American  Bankers' 
Convention  section  of  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  for  Oct.  18, 
1913    (pp.  130-135). 

THE  EEDEBAL  BESEBVE  ACT 

Defects  of  the  Banking  System. — 
The  year  1913  has  been  one  of  great 
activity  in  the  field  of  banking  re- 
form, and  this- activity  has  centered 
about  the  Owen-Glass  Currency  bill, 
the  history  of  which  is  treated  else- 
where in  this  volume  (see  I,  American 
History).  Here  will  be  discussed  a 
few  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
the  bill,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  probable  influence  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  American  bankins:. 

The  chief  defects  of  our  American 
banking  system  are  generally  recog- 
nized to  be :  ( 1 )  extreme  decentraliza- 
tion, a  defect  which  finds  expression 
largely  in  scattered  and  immobile  re- 
serves; (2)  inelasticity  of  bank 
credit,  both  deposit  and  bank-note; 
(3)  wasteful  and  unscientific  method 
of  caring  for  public  funds. 

Decentralization  and  Immobility  of 
Reserves. — We  have  in  this  country 
upwards  of  30,000  independent  bank- 
ing establishments,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 7,500  are  national  banks,  ap- 
proximately 4,000  are  private  bank- 
ing concerns,  and  the  remainder  are 
state  institutions,  either  commercial 
banks,  trust  companies  or  savings 
banks  under  state  charters.  These 
banks  are  owned  largely  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  the  business  of 
most  of  them  is  chiefly  local  in  char- 
acter. Recently,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  bill- 
brokerage  houses,  local  banks  have 
been  resorting  in  an  increasing  degree 
to  out-of-town  business.  Except  for 
the    rather   loose    association   of   the 


banks  in  the  clearing  houses  of  our 
principal  cities  and  for  a  growing 
community  of  interest,  these  banks 
may  be  considered  as  independent 
units  each  working  for  itself.  There 
is  little  team  work.  In  times  of 
threatened  panic  the  different  parts 
of  the  system  work  at  cross  purposes 
and  without  leadership.  Bank  re- 
serves are  widely  scattered  and  jeal- 
ously held  instead  of  being  centralized 
and  quickly  applied  where  most 
needed,  as  is  done  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

lliis  defect  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
proposes  to  remedy  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  regional 
banks  known  as  Federal  reserve  banks, 
each  of  which  will  be  owned  by  the 
national  banks  of  its  district  and 
by  such  qualified  state  banks  as 
choose  to  join.  The  regional  banks 
will  hold  a  large  part  of  the  reserve 
money  of  meml^r  banks,  and  deposits 
by  the  member  banks  with  the  regional 
banks  will  be  counted  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  as  legal  reserve  money. 
After  a  transition  period  is  passed, 
during  which  a  declining  percentage 
of  reserve  money  can  be  held  with 
reserve  and  central-reserve  city  na- 
tional banks,  all  legal  reserve  money 
must  consist  of  cash  on  hand  and  on 
deposit  with  the  regional  bank  of  the 
district.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
reserve  money  of  the  country  will 
thus  be  collected  in  these  large  reser- 
voirs, and  will  be  so  mobilized  as  to 
enable  a  large  part  of  the  banking 
strength  of  uie  entire  district  to  l^ 
directed  to  the  places  where  most 
needed.  These  regional  banks  will  in 
turn  be  connect^  with  each  other 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  reserves  of  the  different  re- 
gional banks  can  be  piped  together 
in  times  of  emergency.  The  act  will 
undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  mobilizing  our  reserve 
money  and  of  rendering  possible  ef- 
fective cooperation  among  banks  in 
times  of  emergency. 

Inelasticity  of  Bank  Credit.^The 
second  fundamental  defect  of  our 
banking  system  is  the  inelasticity  of 
bank  credit,  not  only  bank-note 
credit,  but  deposit  credit  as  well.  Our 
bond-secured  bank  notes  are  notori- 
ously inelastic.  Their  circulation  re- 
sponds to  variations  in  the  prices  of 
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United  States  bonds  rather  than  to 
variations  in  the  demands  of  trade. 
When  the  price  of  Government  bonds 
declines,  as  happened  for  example  in 
the  period  1889  to  1896,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  bond-secured  national  bank 
notes  tends  to  increase,  although  this 
is  very  liable  to  be  a  time  when  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  tlie  currency  is  re- 
dundant. On  the  otlier  hand,  when 
the  price  of  Government  bonds  rises, 
as  in  the  period  1881  to  1889,  the 
profits  on  bank-note  circulation  de- 
cline, and  the  circulation  is  reduced, 
although  this  is  very  liable  to  be  a 
time  when  business  is  calling  for  an 
increased  amount  of  currency. 

Our  loan  and  deposit  credit  is 
also  lacking  in  the  quality  of  elas- 
ticity. American  commercial  paper 
is  essentially  local  paper.  There  is 
little  paper  in  this  countrj-  which  can 
properly  be  termed  bank  paper  with 
a  broad  discount  market  such  as  is 
found  in  abundance  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  National  Bank- 
ing Act  as  interpreted  by  the  courts 
prevents  national  banks  from  ac- 
cepting time  bills  drawn  upon  them. 
The  business  public  looks  with  dis- 
approval upon  tlu'  rediscounting  of 
its  paper  by  banks,  and  there  is  no 
groat  bank  in  the  country  like  the 
central  banks  of  Europe  that  stands 
always  ready  to  re<liscount  high- 
grade  commercial  paper  on  demand. 
When  we  add  to  these  facts  the  rigid 
nature  of  our  legal  reserve  require- 
ments, the  strongly  seasonal  character 
of  the  (leniands  for  currency  and 
credit  in  our  great  agricultural  in- 
dustrv,  the  danj^rous  method  bv 
which  we  pyramid  our  bank  reserves, 
and  the  extensive  investment  of  vola- 
tile deposits  of  reserve  money  in  call 
loans,  we  see  that  the  United  States 
is  at  once  a  country  where  elasticity 
of  bank  credit  is  particularly  impor- 
tant and  peculiarly  lacking. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Keserve  Act  is  that  it  provides 
the  mechanism  for  bringing  about 
this  much  needed  olasticitv.  The  act 
will  substitute  an  elastic  asset  bank- 
note currency  for  the  present  inelastic 
bond -secured  currency.  It  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  the  national 
bank  notes  by  the  end  of  20  years, 
and  for  the  permissive  retirement  in 
the  interim  of  five  per  cent,  a  year 


of  those  now  outstanding.  In  their 
place  the  act  authorizes  an  asset 
bank-note  currency  called  "Federal 
reserve  notes."  These  notes  may  be 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  the  regional  banks  only  on  the 
application  of  the  latter  and  against 
the  pledge  of  their  full  value  in  high- 
grade  commercial  paper.  The  notes 
will  be  thoroughly  well  secured  hj 
the  high  character  of  the  assets  hacK 
of  them  and  by  what  amounts  to  a 
Government  guaranty.  Adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  prompt  con- 
vertibility throughout  the  co.untry. 
The  notes  will  be  elastic  because 
they  can  be  issued  only  when  de- 
manded by  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  country  as  expressed  in  redis- 
counts with  the  regional  banks,  and 
because  there  is  provided  an  effective 
mechanism  to  enforce  their  retirement 
as  soon  as  they  are  not  needed. 

More  important  even  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  for  an  elastic  bank- 
note credit  arc  those  for  an  elastio 
deposit  credit,  since  upwards  of  80 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  business 
is  performed  by  deposit  credit  through 
the  instrumentality  of  checks.  A 
greater  elasticity  of  deposit  credit 
the  Act  proposes  to  secure  chi^y 
in  three  ways.  (1)  Less  rigid  re- 
serve requirements;  the  Act  requires 
the  Federal  Keserve  Board  to  estab- 
lish a  graduated  tax  upon  the 
amounts  by  which  the  reserves  against 
deposits  may  be  permitted  to  fall  be- 
low a  specified  level;  and,  in  order  to 
meet  great  emergencies,  it  authorizes 
the  Board  "to  suspend  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  30  days,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  renew  such  suspension  for 
periods  not  exceeding  15  days,  any  re- 
serve requirement  specified"  in  the 
Act.  (2)  Bank  acceptances;  by  au- 
thorizing banks  to  accept  certain 
classes  of  time  bills  drawn  upon  them 
the  Act  makes  it  possible  for  a  bank 
with  good  credit  to  loan  that  credit 
through  assuming  a  contingent  liabil- 
ity on  commercial  paper,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  paper  a  much  wider  market- 
ability. (3)  Rediscount  privileges; 
under  the  privilege  of  rediscount 
which  the  regional  banks  will  extend 
to  member  banks,  and  the  privilege 
of  counting  deposits  with  regional 
banks  as  reserve  money,  a  member 
bank  with  redisconntable  oommereial 
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paper  will  always  have  the  means 
of  strengthening  its  reserves  in  time 
of  need. 

Here  we  have  a  mechanism  well 
calculated  to  develop  gradually  a 
great  national  discount  market  for 
commercial  paper,  make  relatively  less 
important  speculative  call  loans  as  a 
l>aiik  assi't,  and  lessen  in  the  future 
the  probabilities  of  financial  panics. 

Wasteful  and  Unscientific  Method 
of  Caring  for  Public  Funds. — ^Under 
our  present  laws  United  States  Gov- 
ernment funds  may  be  kept  either  in 
national  banks  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  in  the  various  sub- treasuries, 
of  which  there  are  nine.  The  appor- 
tionment of  the  funds,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  the  sub-treasuries  and 
the  banks,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  banks  themselves,  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
vision (Rev.  Stat.  5153)  that  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  dis- 
tribute the  deposits  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, equitably  between  the  diflfer- 
ent  states  and  sections." 

The  evils  of  this  system  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  seeks  to  cor- 
rect may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  the  continual  hoarding 
in  treasury  vaults  of  sums  ranging 
from  something  like  50  million  to 
150  million  dollars,  involving  an  an- 
nual loss  to  the  public  of  the  interest 
upon  these  vast  hoardings,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion; (2)  disturbances  in  the  money 
market  affecting  interest  rates  and 
prices  which  frequently  arise  from 
variations  in  the  net  receipts  or  dis- 
bursements of  the  independent  treas- 
ury; (3)  the  onerous  task  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
apportioning  Government  funds  be- 
tween independent  treasury  and  banks 
and  among  the  banks  themselves,  a 
task  which  places  a  great  power  and 
responsibility  over  the  money  market 
in  the  hands  of  an  appointive  Gov- 
ernment officer;  (4)  the  practice  of 
banks  of  leaning  upon  the  Grovern- 
ment  for  aid  in  the  form  of  additional 
Government  deposits  in  times  of  pres- 
sure instead  of  depending  upon  them- 
selves. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  eliminates 
most   of   these  evils  at  a  stroke  by 


providing  (Section  15)  that  "the  mon- 
eys held  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  except  the  five  per  centum 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  outstand- 
ing national  bank-notes,  may  ...  be 
deposited  in  Federal  reserve  banks, 
which  banks  shall  act  as  fiscal  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  deposited  in  such 
banks,  and  disbursements  may  be  made 
by  checks  drawn  against  such  depos- 
its." Under  the  new  plan  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  still  given 
large  power  and  responsibility  in  ap- 
portioning Government  funds  among 
the  different  regional  banks. 

It  will  doubtless  require  consider- 
able time  for  the  new  plan  to  be  put 
into  full  operation.  To  be  thoroughly 
effective  it  will  require  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  our  present  banking 
practices,  as  for  example,  a  more 
favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
business  men  and  banks  toward  the 
rediscounting  of  commercial  paper, 
the  development  of  the  use  of  bank 
acceptances,  an  increasing  resort  on 
the  part  of  banks  to  commercial  bills 
and  notes  as  a  form  of  investment, 
and  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
bank  assets  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  in  paper  secured  by  stocks 
and  bonds.  Ultimately  the  Act  will 
cause  the  development  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  broad  discount  market  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  chief  European 
coimtries,  and  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  best  commercial  paper 
will  become  national  and  even  inter- 
national in  its  marketability. 

POSTAIi   SAVINGS   SYSTEM 

The  postal  savings  svstem  inaugu- 
rated in  1911  has  continued  to  pros- 
per during  the  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1913  postal  saving* 
facilities  had  been  extended  to  12,161 
post  offices  and  to  667  branches  and 
stations.  All  Presidential  offices  are 
now  savings  depositories,  also  approx* 
imately  4,000  offices  of  the  fonrth 
class.  Recently  the  system  was  ex- 
tended to  Hawaii,  where  it  will  be 
remembered  a  postal  savings-bank  sys- 
tem existed  from  1886  to  1900  which 
was  discontinued  by  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  annexation. 

In  an  address  before  the  «««^ft1 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
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Association  at  Boston  on  Oct.  7,  Car- 
ter B.  Keene,  Director  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System,  summarized  its  de- 
velopment in  the  following  language: 

On  June  30  last,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  we  bad  on  deposit,  In  round  num- 
bers. S33.8U0.000,  standing  to  the  credit 
of  338.000  depositors.  Nor  Is  ibis  all. 
for  $3,500,000  bas  been  drawn  from  pos- 
tal savings  d<'posltorles  for  tbe  purchase 
of  (lovcrnmi'iit  bonds.  ...  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  postal  savings  depositors 
are  in  cities  or  m  communities  where  the 


larger  industries  are  carried  on  chiefly 
by  foreign  or  transient  lal>or.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  savings  depositors 
in  New  York  City  are  foreign  bom,  and 
82  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  belong  to 
them.  Two-thirds  of  the  depositors  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  are  foreign  Dom,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  deponts  are  In  their 
names.  One-half  of  the  depositors  In 
Chicago  are  foreign  bom,  and  to  their 
credit  stand  three-fourths  of  the  de- 
posits. .  .  .  The  prediction  that  the  pos- 
tal savings  system  would  keep  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  enormous  sums 
which  bad  hitherto  gone  abroad  has  been 
fulfilled. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE   INSTJBANCE 
Wendell  M.  Stbono 

General. — ^The  history  of  life  insur- 
ance in  1013  has  been  one  of  satis- 
factory and  not  very  eventful  projr- 
ress,  interfered  with  somewhat  by  tlie 
financial  depression  that  has  existed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
While  statistics  are  not  available  till 
some  time  after  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  known  that,  though  some  of  the 
largest  companies  will  show  increases 
in  the  amount  of  new  business,  many 
companies  will  fall  short  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
total  new  business  will  show  much  if 
any  increase.  A  result,  however,  as 
good  as  is  now  indicated,  may  proper- 
ly be  regarded  as  very  favorable  for  a 
year  in  which  there  has  been  such 
great  caution  in  all  kinds  of  commit- 
ments. 

The  straitened  financial  condition, 
and  the  need  for  ready  money,  has 
been  seen  in  the  rapid  increase  in 
loans  on  policies  during  the  year. 
While  in  recent  years  each  year  has 
seen  a  large  increase,  in  almost  all 
companies,  of  the  policy  loans  over  the 
previous  year,  the  increase  during 
1913  has  been  at  a  considerably  more 
rapid  rate  than  in  the  years  preced- 
ing. As  was  explained  at  some 
length  in  the  YeabBook  for  1912  (p. 
353),  the  ultimate  effect  of  policy 
loans  is  apt  to  be,  after  a  few  years, 
the  surrender  of  the  policy.  In  con- 
sequence, an  increase  in  loans  such 
as  that  taking  place  during  1913  is 
positively  detrimental,  and  will  mean 
more  surrenders  in  later  years. 

For  several  years  some  of  the  in- 

nnce  commissioners  have  held  that 

promising  in  the  policy  contract 


of  the  right  to  obtain  loan  or  sur- 
render values,  practically  on  demand, 
constitutes  a  danger  to  the  company 
in  times  of  financial  depression  or 
panic.  Minnesota  and  Connecticut 
have  now  passed  statute^  requiring 
that  policies  shall  reserve  to  the  in- 
surance companies  the  right  to  defer 
the  making  of  any  loan  or  paying  of 
any  cash  surrender  value  60  days  or 
more  from  the  date  of  application. 
Such  a  statute  indicates  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  present  attitude  to 
that  of  six  or  seven  years  a^o,  when 
statutes  were  multiplied  requiring  the 
companies  to  give  surrender  values 
and  loans  nearly  up  to  the  full  re- 
serve. It  indicates  a  realization  that 
the  guaranty  of  too  great  surrender 
and  loan  privileges  to  the  policyhold- 
ers may  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  tlie  policyholders  as  a  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  statistics  given  on 
a  subsequent  page,  ending  with  those 
for  the  year  1912,  we  find  that  the 
totals  under  every  one  of  the  head- 
ings have  increased  in  each  year  from 
the  preceding  year,  and  we  further 
find  that,  in  general,  the  progress 
has  been  quite  uniform.  If  the  sta- 
tistics for  1913  were  availid>le,  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  the  tenden- 
cies very  much  the  same,  except  as 
modified  somewhat  by  the  effect  of  the 
financial  depression  of  the  year. 

Income  Tax.— The  income  tax  as 
applied  to  the  incomes  of  life-insur- 
ance companies  will  not  differ  greatly 
in  its  effect  from  the  corporation  tax 
and  is,  on  the  whole  perhaps,  more 
favorable  to  them.  As  regards  the 
payments  by  the  companies  on  ac- 
count of  policies  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  makes  practically  all  these  ex- 
empt from  the  tax.     Under  the  first 
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draft  of  the  bill,  however,  it  appeared 
as  if  nearly  all  such  payments,  even 
the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
policy  to  the  beneficiary  on  the  death 
of  the  insured,  would  be  taxed  as  part 
of  the  income  of  the  payee,  and  it  was 
only  after  strenuous  protests  from 
the  companies,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  policyholders,  that  this  was 
changed. 

State  Insurance. — In  1911  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  started  a  scheme  of 
state  insurance,  as  explained  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1912  (p.  355).  The 
200  applications  for  insurance  re- 
quired before  policies  could  be  is- 
sued were  not  obtained  until  October, 
1913,  so  that  the  real  operation  of 
the  scheme  is  just  begun.  The  ex- 
ponents of  tlio  scheme  believe  that 
the  savings  in  agents*  commissions 
and  in  the  salaries  of  officers  will  give 
cheap  insurance.  .-\s  tending  to  pre- 
vent this  result  are :  (1 )  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  high  mortality  because  of  a 
lack  of  special  training  of  the  medical 
examiners  and  of  the  officers  who  pass 
on  the  desirability  of  the  risks,  and 
because  of  the  poorer  average  of  the 
risks  who  seek  insurance  themselves 
as  compared  with  those  induced  to 
apply  by  agents'  efforts;  and  (2)  the 
probability,  if  no  agents  are  employed, 
of  an  amount  of  business  too  small 
to  be  conducted  economically.  This 
latter  probability  is  now  emphasized 
by  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken 
to  obtain  a  few  applications,  notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  free 
advertising  the  scheme  has  received 
through  the  press. 

Mortality  Investigation. — A  great 
mortality  investigation  is  now  in 
progress,  and  some  of  its  fruits  are 
shown  in  the  publication  of  the  first 
three  volumes  of  results.  It  is  the 
Medico-Actuarial  Investigation,  un- 
dertaken jointly  by  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors  and 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
Until  recent  years,  important  mor- 
talitv  investigations  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  mortality 
tables,  (^hiite  recently  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  greatest  progress  was 
to  be  obtained,  for  the  present  at 
least,  by  special  investigations,  such 
as  the  mortality  of  different  selected 
classes  and  the  effect  of  different  in- 
fluences, rather  than  by  forming  new 


general  mortality  tables  in  which  all 
classes  of  insured  lives  were  combined. 
In  1903  the  results  of  the  Specialized 
Investigation,  a  large  and  important 
investigation  along  similar  lines  by 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
were  published.  The  present  investi- 
gation is  of  even  greater  scope  than 
the  Specialized  Investigation  and  is 
participated  in  by  43  companies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in- 
cluding practically  all  of  the  impor- 
tant companies  of  both  countries. 
While  the  general  mortality  of  the 
companies  participating  has  been  ob- 
tained, to  a  certain  extent,  in  order 
to  have  the  appropriate  standard 
with  which  to  compare  the  mortality 
in  special  classes,  no  general  mortal- 
ity table  is  to  be  formed.  Some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  investigation  will 
be  seen  from  an  enumeration  of  a 
few  of  the  subjects  and  classes  inves- 
tigated, such  as  weight  with  reference 
to  height  and  age,  causes  of  death, 
overweights,  underweights,  large  men, 
small  men,  married  women,  unmar- 
ried women,  family  history  of  tuber- 
culosis, different  classes  of  miners, 
different  classes  of  employees  in  the 
iron  business,  and  different  races. 

Group  Insurance. — One  of  the  new 
departures  has  been  the  active  taking 
up  of  group  insurance  by  several 
prominent  companies.  Under  this 
scheme  a  homogeneous  group,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  employees  of  a 
department  store,  are  all  insured 
without  medical  examination,  the  rate 
charged  not  being  necessarily  the  same 
as  that  where  medical  examination  is  , 
furnished.  The  theory  on  which  in- 
surance is  thus  given  without  medical 
examination  is  that  where  all  the 
persons  of  a  group  are  insured,  par- 
ticularly of  a  group  employed  active- 
ly, the  company  will  get  risks  of 
which  the  average  is  at  least  as  good 
as  the  average  of  population  and 
probably  better,  since  all  these  per- 
sons are  in  sufficiently  good  health 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment in  active  service.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  offering,  generally, 
insurance  without  medical  examina- 
tion, because  it  does  not  give  the  op- 
portunity of  selection  against  the  . 
company.  The  taking  up  of  group  in- 
surance in  this  way  has  aroused  con- 
siderable  opposition   in  fraternal   in- 
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surance  circles,  where  it  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trespassing  on  the 
ground  of  fraternal  societies. 

Dividends. — One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  the  healthful  de- 
velopments of  insurance  since  1906  is 
the  increase  in  the  annual  dividends 
to  policyholders.  For  several  years 
the  dividends  advanced  rapidly  in 
amount  until  a  high  level  was  reached 
and  this  level  is  being  maintained. 
The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid 
to  policyholders  has  shown  an  even 
greater  increase  than  the  amounts  of 
the  individual  dividends  themselves, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  deferred-dividend 
policies  are  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
dividend  period  now  than  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  in  1913 
the  total  dividends  to  policyholders 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $95,- 
000,000  for  companies  reporting  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  considerably 
more  than  twice  the  amount  paid  in 
1907. 

The  old  rivalry  between  companies 
for  amount  of  new  business,  resulting 
in  excessive  commissions  to  attract 
agents,  has  been  changed  largely  to  a 
rivalry  as  to  which  can  show  the  best 
returns  in  dividends  to  its  policyhold- 
ers, and,  consequently,  the  lowest  ac- 
tual cost  of  insurance.  The  disad- 
vantages and  dangers  of  the  old  rival- 
ry are  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment; the  rivalry  in  the  matter  of 
dividend  payments  also  is  not  with- 
out its  danger.  That  danger  is  the 
same  that  occurs  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness— the  temptation  to  pay  larger 
dividends  than  the  company  can  af- 
ford. With  the  present  state  supervi- 
sion and  statutory  requirements,  this 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  serious,  but 
might  easily  result  in  keeping  surplus 
or  contingent  guarantee  funds  do^vn 
to  a  lower  point  than  they  should 
be,  and  thus  threaten,  not  the  sol- 
vency, but  the  best  success  of  the 
company. 

Problems. — The  chief  problem  con 


to  a  large  extent  wastage  in  life  in- 
surance, and  the  objection  to  policy 
loans  is  the  extent  to  which  they  con- 
tribute to  later  surrenders  by  the 
loading  up  of  the  insured  with  in- 
terest in  addition  to  his  premiums, 
perhaps  in  order  to  obtain  money  for 
some  far  from  necessary  expenditure. 
When  we  speak  of  the  surrender  or 
lapse  of  policies  as  resulting  in  most 
of  the  wastage  in  the  business,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  that  the  policy  causes 
comes  in  the  first  year,  and  nearly 
all  in  the  first  few  years;  conse- 
quently, if  a  policy  is  taken  out  and 
carried  a  few  years,  and  then  lapsed 
or  surrendered,  this  policy  has  caused 
very  nearly  as  much  expense  as  it 
would  were  it  kept  in  force  for  many 
years,  and  for  this,  of  course,  the  pol- 
icyholder must  in  some  way  pay.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  two  columns  of  sur- 
renders and  lapses  for  companies  re- 
porting to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  the  table  below  gives  an  idea 
what  a  tremendous  waste  there  is. 
Some  part  of  the  surrenders  is  doubt- 
less necessary,  because  of  financial 
inability  to  continue  the  policy  or 
because  the  object  for  which  the  pol- 
icy was  taken  out  no  longer  exists. 
A  much  larger  part  of  the  surrenders, 
however,  undoubtedly  comes  either 
from  the  piling  up  of  loans  on  the 
policies  or  from  the  direct  attraction 
of  the  high  surrender  values  now 
given  by  all  companies. 

Taxation. — One  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  life  insurance  has  to  con- 
tend is  that  it  is  not  generally  real- 
ized that  participating  insurance  is 
in  its  essence  a  cooperative  scheme  of 
obtaining  insurance  at  cost;  this  is 
true  in  the  well-conducted  stock  com- 
panies which  issue  participating  in- 
surance as  well  as  in  the  mutual 
companies.  As  a  result,  undoubtedly, 
of  such  misunderstanding,  all  com- 
panies are  taxed  by  the  different  states 
on  their  premium  receipts,  apparently 
on  the  theory  that  the  tax  thus  paid 


fronting  insurance  companies  at  the  comes  out  of  the  profits  of  a  big  cor- 
present  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  poration.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes 
be  a  continuing  problem,  is  the  one  directly  from  the  policyholders.  Pro- 
referred  to  at  length  in  the  Year  vision  for  dependents  is  really  philan- 
BooK  for  1912  (p.  353),  that  of  loans,  thropic  in  its  nature,  and  should  have 
+^  which,  perhaps,  we  should  add,  that  the  utmost  support  and  encourage- 
surrenders  and  lapses.  The  sur-  ment  from  the  state,  which  otherwise 
'^rs  and  lapses  we  may  consider  might  frequently  have  to  provide  by 
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state  eharitr  for  those  dependents. 
Id  Bnglkod  this  is  recognized  hj  the 
specifle  allowance  of  amounts  paid  for 
inaurance  as  a  deduotion  from  taxable 
income.  The  various  states  of  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  tax  the  in- 
sured for  the  right  to  make  a  ptiilan- 
thropic  use  of  the  amount  he  pays  for 
insurance,  taking,  on  an  average, 
more  than  $1.G0  out  of  erery  $100 
thus  paid.  Considerable  puhlicity 
has  been  given  to  the  illogical  nature 
and  inconsistency  of  such  taxes,  but 
BO  far  without  producing  any  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  repealed  by  the 


various   states   which   have   impoMd 

Statistics.— Tables  of  sUtistiei  for 
1912  and  previous  years  are  given 
below.  The  most  striking  tfaiitf 
abont  these  statistics  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  amounts  of  insurance  and 
other  amounts  involved,  these  bdng 
HO  large  that  in  order  to  have  the 
table  a  convenient  sixe  it  is  necessary 
to  give  results  to  millions  only,  and 
the  steady  increase  in  these  amounts 
from  year  to  year.  The  statistics 
here  given  are  taken  tram  the  /iMHr- 


1  for  payment  of  dlvit 


o  poLicyholdfln  duriiix  foUowtof 
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Industrial  Insurance. — The  statis- 
tics for  this  form  of  insurance,  so 
important  to  the  working  classes, 
show  a  steady  growth  from  year  to 
year  in  amount  of  new  insurance  it- 
sued,  insurance  in  force,  and  losses 
paid,  each  of  which  is  for  the  year 


1912  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1007.  Beyond 
this  steady  progress  leading  to  the 
enormous  amounts  shown  in  the  table 
below,  made  up  mostly  from  polides 
of  not  over  tlOO  or  C200  each,  thers 
are  no  important  facts  to  mention. 
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taking  to  increase  their  rates,  the 
accompanying  statistics  for  J912  show 
a  large  loss  of  business  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  compared  with 
1911.  The  importance  of  the  fra- 
ternal orders  may  best  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  figures  of  new  business 


and  amount  of  business  in  force  with 
those  of  the  life-insurance  companies, 
the  figures  for  new  business  being 
about  one-half  and  the  figures  for 
business  in  force  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  life- 
insurance  companies. 


FRATERNAL   INSURANCE 
(United  States  Orders) 


Ykab 


1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 


o 


397 
396 
497 
645 
547 
543 


g  a 


$123 
117 
114 

82 
104 

98 


9 

a- 

8S 


$132 
130 
128 
120 
115 
116 


2 


O 


$95 
84 
92 
89 
84 
81 


$114 

113 

110 

104 

98 

96 


8  03 


$163 
148 
129 
117 
104 
85 


8 


$1.0231 
1.200 
1.331 
1.203 
1.120 
1.212 


H--9  o  3 
^  t;  £  *2 


91 

10 
8 
7 
7 
7 


$9,472 
9.839 
9.562 
8.920 
8.438 
8,079 


I  Decrease  as  compared  with  1911  is  partly  due  to  incomplete  figures  from  some  of  the  orders. 


PROPEBTY  AND  CASUALTY 
INSUBANCE 

S.    S.    HUEBNER 

Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. — ^A  nor- 
mal growth  in  the  volume  of  fire  in- 
surance can  be  reported  for  the  year 
1912.  The  1913  issue  of  the  Insur- 
ance Year  Book  furnishes  a  compila- 
tion of  data  for  the  same  number  of 
fire,  fire-marine  and  marine  companies 
and  Lloyds  organizations  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  namely,  621.  The 
total  risks  covered  by  these  companies 
during  1912  amounted  to  $48,840,386,- 
151,  and  increase  of  $2,503,393,501 
over  1911  and  $5,716,000,000  over 
1910.  Net  premiums  aggregated 
$371,626,000,  or  over  $13,000,000  in 
excess  of  those  received  during  1911, 
while  those  of  1911  exceeded  those 
of  1910  by  only  §6,187,000.  Total 
income  amounted  to  $410,760,000,  or 
$17,794,000  more  than  in  1911.  Paid- 
for  losses,  on  the  other  hand,  stood 
at  $190,073,000,  or  only  $5,156,000  in 
excess  of  the  preceding  year,  whereas 
during  1011  there  was  an  increase  of 
$16,544,000  over  1910.  Paid-for  ex- 
penses also  increased  during  1912  by 
$5,264,000.  Thus,  as  regards  under- 
writing profits,  the  showing  for  1912 
is   considerably   more   favorable   than 


for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
This  more  favorable  showing,  how- 
ever, is  not  reflected  in  the  aggregate 
dividends  paid,  which  were  nearly 
$1,000,000  less  than  in  1911,  and  over 
$3,000,000  less  than  in  1910.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  companies  increased 
their  total  assets  during  1912  by  over 
$30,000,000,  and  their  surplus  by 
nearly  $10,000,000. 

An  examination  of  the  summary  of 
the  business  of  234  fire,  fire-marine 
and  marine  companies  doing  business 
in  New  York,  as  furnished  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $51,517,662  in  admitted  as- 
sets as  compared  with  the  returns  of 
1911,  and  an  increase  of  $27,477,920 
in  income  and  of  $23,944,413  in  dis- 
bursements; it  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  21  more  companies  reported 
in  1912  than  in  1911.  Premiums  writ- 
ten increased  $26,500,000,  while  the 
losses  paid  show  an  increase  of  about 
$7,000,000.  As  summarized  by  the 
United  States  Review^  this  summary 
would  seem  to  show  "that  while  the 
business  of  1912  produced  more  satis- 
factory results  from  an  underwriting 
standpoint  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  lower  values  of  the  securities 
owned    by    the    companies,    however. 
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fully  ofTset  t1i«  increased  trade  profit : 
of  the  business  wlien  the  aggregate  i 
gain  iti  Hurpln*  is  ronsiilprpcl."  | 

Fire  Losses. — From  the  following ' 
comparative  table,  cumpileil  from  the 
carpfully  kept  rccnrda  of  the  Jovmal 
of  Ooninicrne  anil  Commercial  Hiille- 
tin,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  1913  fire 
loBsen  to  the  end  of  .\ugiist,  in  the 
United  States  and  (.'anada,  are  within 
about  $3,000,000  of  the  heavy  loss  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1012.  As 
regards  the  first  eight  months  of  the 

KlltK   t.OS 


11)11.  1012.  and  10t».  the  losses 
aggregated  $107,1105,560,  $163,700,300, 
and  $100,537,250  respectively.  For 
the  full  years  of  1011  and  1912  the 
losHCR  anintiTited  to  $234,337,260  and 
!f22."i,:{20.(i0i).  npiipito  the  inrreasing 
efforts  of  various  agencies  during  re- 
cent years  to  limit  the  number  mad 
size  of  fires,  the  absolute  amount  of 
waste  hns  declined  but  slightly,  the 
per  cipita  loss  in  this  country  still 
exceeding  that  of  leading  European 
countries  by  from  five  to  six  times. 


Ykah 

?r"™"^ 

C™^' 
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p«  tioo 
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Missouri's  Anti-Trust  Law.  —  The 
sweeping  anti-trust  law  of  Missouri, 
approved  March  29,  1913,  to  take  ef- 
fect 90  days  after  the  adjournnient  of 
the  legislature  on  March  24,  was  the 
chief  insurance  topic  of  discussion  of 
the  year  in  the  insurance  and  com- 
mercial press  of  the  country.  This 
act,  having  for  its  purpose  the  sup- 
pression of  "pools,  trusts,  conspiracies 
and  discriminations,"  was  considered 
80  drastic  by  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies that  the  managements  of  the 
companies  declined  to  take  the  risk 
of  imprisonment  for  felony,  and  de- 
cided to  discontinue  writing  business 
in  the  state. 

The  drastic  character  of  the  law 
may  be  indicated  by  extracts  from  its 
leading  sections.     It  provided  that; 


Any  person  who  shall  create,  enter 
Into,  become  a  member  of,  or  partici- 
pate in  any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  com- 
)lnatlon,  confederation,  or  understand- 
ng  with  any  person  or  persons  to  regu- 
atp,  control  or  fix  .  .  .  the  price  or 
premium  to  be  paid  for  Insuring  prop- 
erty against  loss  or  damage  by  liro, 
lightning  or  storm,  or  to  maintain  said 
price  when  so  regulated  or  fixed  .  .  . 
shall  bo  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
be  punished  as  provided  for  in  this  arti- 
cle. 

All  arrangements,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, combinations  or  understandings 
mado  or  entered  into  between  any  two 
or  more  persons,  designed  or  made  with 
a  viow  to  lessen,  or  which  tend  to 
lesson  .  .  .  f leo  competition  in  .  .  .  with 
a  view  to  Increase,  or  which  tend  to 
Increase  .  .  .  the  price  or  premium  to 
be  paid  for  insuring  property  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire.  lightning  or 
storm,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  against 
public  policy,  unlawful  and  void. 

Violations  of  the  act  were  declared 
to  constitute  a  felony.  Any  person 
convicted  for  any  act  prohibited  or 
declared  unlawful  by  the  law,  was  to 
be  punished  by  "imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
than  $5,000,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment."  Any  corporation  cre- 
ated or  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri  could,  upon  conviction  for 
any  violation  of  the  act,  be  declared 
bv  the  court  to  have  forfeited  its  '. 
corporate  rights  and  franchises.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  any  outside  company  I 
doing  business  in  Missouri  could,  up- 
on conviction  for  violation  of  the  law. 


have  its  right  and  privilege  to  do  any 
business  in  the  state  forfeited.  More- 
over, the  court  could  also  by  judg- 
ment and  decree  "declare  all  or  any 
part  of  the  property  in  this  state  of 
such  corporation  to  be  forfeited  unto 
the  state,  or  in  lieu  of  the  forfeiture 
of  its  right  and  privilege  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  state,  or  in  lieu  of  for- 
feiture of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
property  of  such  corporation,  assess 
against  it  a  fine.  .  .  ." 

Among  the  remaining  drastic  fea- 
tures of  the  act  against  which  insur- 
ance companies  took  the  greatest  ex- 
ception, two  sections  relating  respec- 
tively to  the  information  upon  which 
the  indictment  or  felony  may  be 
found,  and  the  method  of  prosecuting 
the  companies,  provided  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  any  Indictment  or  information  for 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  or  for  the  doing'  of  any- 
thing forbidden  or  declared  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  to  allege  that  any  person 
or  persons  have  created,  entered  into, 
become  members  of  or  participated  In 
any  pool,  trust,  agreement,  combination, 
confederation  or  understanding  .  .  .  and 
It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  how, 
when  or  where  such  pool,  trust,  agree- 
ment, combination,  confederation  or  un- 
derstanding was  effected. 

In  any  proceeding  against  or  prose- 
cution of  any  insurance  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article.  It  shall  be 

fifima  facie  evidence  that  such  company 
s  a  member  of  a  pool,  trust,  agreement, 
confederation  or  understanding  to  con- 
trol, effect,  or  fix  the  price  or  premium 
to  be  paid  for  insuring  property  against 
loss  Or  damage  by  fire,  lightning  or 
storm.  If  it  be  shown  that  such  company 
or  any  agent  or  representative  thereof 
in  writing  insurance  has  used  any  In- 
surance rate,  or  made  use  of  or  con- 
sulted any  rate  boolc.  paper  or  card 
containing  any  insurance  rate,  prepared, 
published,  kept  or  furnished  by  any  per- 
son. as.sociaiion  of  persons  or  bureau 
employed  by,  representing  or  acting  on 
behalf  of  any  other  insurance  company 
or  association  in  and  about  the  making 
and  publishincr  of  Insurance  rates  for 
use  in  any  portion  of  this  state. 

In  view  of  this  law,  the  companies 
belonging  to  the  Western  Insurance 
Bureau  and  the  Western  Union,  about 
185  in  number,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  to  suspend  writing  fire- 
insurance  risks  in  Missouri  on  and 
after  April  30,  1913.  The  attitude  of 
the  companies  in  reaching  this  deci- 
sion is  indicated  bv  the  declaration 
of  the  companies  of  the  Western  In- 
surance Bureau  that  they  had  taken 
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expressed  his  intention  of  appointin 
a  commission  of  business  men,  o 
which  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
will  be  a  member,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  and  to  examine  the 
laws  of  other  states,  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  for  progres- 
sive and  beneficial  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  insurance  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

Revision  of  the  Standard  Fire  Pol- 
icy.— In  the  early  part  of  1913  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Convention  of 
Fire  Insurance  Commissioners  com- 
pleted its  revision  of  the  New  York 
standard  form  of  fire  insurance  pol- 
icy. The  language  of  the  policy  was 
altered  as  little  as  possible,  but  with 
a  view  to  greater  clearness  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  arranged  under  head- 
ings and  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  matters  which  apply  before 
a  loss  takes  place,  or  which  become 
operative  after  a  loss  occurs,  would 
be  brought  together.  The  arbitration 
clause  was  slightly  changed,  the  com- 
mittee having  decided  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  that  the  third  person  be 
appointed  by  the  supervising  insur- 
ance office  of  the  state  instead  of  by 
the  court. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
vention.— A  so-called  Fire  Waste  Con- 
gress, the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  from  Oct.  13  to  18  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Commission  of  the  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety.  It  was  at- 
tended by  Federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal officials  interested  in  the  subject 
of  fire  insurance,  representatives  of 
all  the  important  trade,  civic,  labor 
and  business  associations,  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
surance organizations  of  the  country. 
The  programme  was  a  very  elaborate 
one  and  covered  the  entire  subject  of 
fire  waste. 

Insurance  Federations. — The  organ- 
ization of  two  insurance  federations 
during  1913  has  been  announced  by 
the  insurance  press,  namely,  those  of 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  W.  S.  Diggs, 
president  of  the  Insurance  Federation 
of  Ohio,  announced  in  August  that 
the  membership  is  rapidly  including 
the  25,000  insurance  men  of  the  state. 
The  Federation  was  organized  with 
the  idea  that  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders, agents  and  companies  are  one, 


and  that  in  working  for  the  interests 
of  policyholders,  the  agents  and  com- 
panies are  furthering  their  own  in- 
terests. Briefly  outlined,  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  organization  have 
been  stated  as  follows: 

To  educate  the  public  to  a  fair  view 
of  proper  insurance  methods. 

To  promote  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  insurer  and  the  insured. 

To  eliminate  and  correct  all  evils  or 
abuses  which  may  creep  into  the  insur- 
ance  business. 

To  educate  and  inform  the  public  as 
to  the  particular  benefit  of  each  form  of 
insurance  and  thus  malce  it  easier  for 
the  insurance  writer  to  procure  business. 

To  cooperate  with  the  public  in  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  just  and 
bene^flcial  insurance  laws. 

A  similar  federation  is  being  formed 
in  Missouri,  the  principles  of  the  or- 
ganization being  similar  to  those 
stated  above,  and  according  to  the 
press  it  is  believed  that  the  new  or- 
ganization will  do  much  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  enactment  of  laws 
such  as  the  anti-trust  law  already  dis- 
cussed. Indiana,  according  to  reports, 
is  to  organize  a  similar  federation. 

Liability  Insurance. — In  the  1912  is- 
sue of  the  Yeab  Book  (p.  361)  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  form  of  insurance,  due 
mainly  to  the  enactment  of  more  dras- 
tis  employers'-liability  laws.  The 
number  of  companies  writing  this 
form  of  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  shown,  increased  from 
32  in  1911  to  45  in  1912,  while  the 
premiimi  income  increased  from  $28,- 
652,624  to  $35,002,490.  During  1912 
the  number  of  companies  writing  lia- 
bility insurance  in  the  United  States 
increased  by  only  two,  but  the  in- 
creased net  premium  income  for  the 
year  clearly  demonstrates  the  con- 
tinued rapid  growth  of  the  business. 
For  all  liability  lines  the  net  pre- 
miums written  in  1912,  excluding  the 
premiums  on  automobile  damage  risks, 
amounted  to  $49,276,079.  Paid  losses, 
on  the  other  hand,  totaled  $25,622,- 
503,  as  compared  with  $16,548,724  in 
1911,  the  loss  ratio  being  52  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  57.7  per  cent,  in 
1911  and  1910. 

Numerous  state  commissions  con- 
sidered employers'-liability  legislation 
during  1912  and  a  full  abstract  of  the 
reports  of  these  commissions,  as  well 
as   the    acts   which   went   into   effect 
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was  enacted  and  became  effective  on 
Sept.  1.  The  act  is  elective,  and  em- 
ployers can  either  insure  against  their 
liabilitv  in  a  stock  or  mutual  insur- 
ance  company,  or  become  subscribers 
to  the  insurance  association,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  is  contemplated 
in  the  report  of  the  commission. 

9.  A  commission  appointed  by  the 
state  of  Nevada  recommended  and  the 
legislature  enacted  an  elective  com- 
pensation act  creating  a  state  insur- 
ance fund,  to  be  administered  by  an 
Industrial  Commission.  This  com- 
mission is  to  promulgate  the  schedule 
of  rates,  and  no  other  form  of  insur- 
ance is  provided  for  employers.  The 
act  applies  to  the  state  and  its  munic- 
ipalities, and  covers  all  employers 
having  two  or  more  employees  in  the 
same  general  employment,  except  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  servants. 
The  common  law  defenses  are  abro- 
gated if  any  employer  elects  not  to 
come  under  the  act. 

10.  The  New  York  legislature 
pa.sse<l  an  act  providing  for  a  state 
fund  to  be  contributed  to  by  employ- 
ers and  managed  and  regulated  by  the 
state,  in  which  employers  were  given 
the  option  of  insuring  their  em- 
ployees. Employers  were  also  left  the 
option  to  insure  their  employees  in 
liability  insurance  companies,  if  they 
80  desired.  This  act  had  the  support 
of  the  state  Insurance  Department 
and  a  majority  of  the  employers  of 
the  state,  representing  approximately 
700,000  employees.  The  labor  inter- 
ests, however,  favored  an  opposition 
bill  which  excluded  the  last  option 
entirely,  aiming  to  create  an  insur- 
ance monopoly  by  the  state  to  the 
exclusion  of  insurance  corporations. 
The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

11.  Compensation  acts  were  also 
passed  during  1912  by  the  states  of 
Arizona,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  New 
Jersey  act  was  amended.  The  provi- 
sions of  these  new  laws,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  New  York  act,  are 
summarized  in  Department  XVII,  La- 
tor  Legislation.  The  New  York  act, 
passed  in  December,  is  reviewed  in  De- 
partment I,  American  History. 

Among  the  other  events  in  the  field 
of  employers*-liability  insurance,  two 
deserve  special  mention: 

First,  the  decision  of  the  New  Jer- 


sey Supreme  Court,  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  New  Jersey 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This 
law,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
represented  the  most  drastic  law 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  legislation  in 
a  considerable  number  of  other  states 
{A.  Y.  B.,  I9II,  p.  325).  The  act 
was  declared  not  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  not  to  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral constitutions.  Furthermore,  in 
answer  to  the  contention  that  the  act 
violates  the  provision  of  the  state 
constitution  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate,  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
right  to  a  jury  trial  shall  remain  in- 
violate, but  not  that  it  shall  be  un- 
alterable, and  that,  therefore,  trial 
by  jury  is  not  an  absolute  right,  but 
a  privilege  which  may  be  waived  by 
either  party. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  the  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Bureau  by  the  lia- 
bility insurance  companies.  At  first 
liability  companies  were  obliged  large- 
ly to  guess  at  rates,  but  risks  were 
later  classified,  especially  through  the 
activities  of  the  Liability  Conference, 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  rates  ap- 
proximately to  the  hazard  involved. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  both  underwriters  and  insured, 
safer  to  the  companies  and  less  costly 
to  the  employers,  if  efforts  are  made 
to  avoid  accidents.  Such  efforts  nec- 
essarily involve  competent  and  period- 
ical inspections  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining removable  causes  of  danger. 
The  knowledge  gained  by  such  inspec- 
tions, it  is  apparent,  would  also  con- 
stitute a  valuable  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates,  the  penalizing  of 
dangerous  conditions  and  the  reward- 
ing of  favorable  ones.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  companies  have  main- 
tained such  inspections  and,  in  the 
main,  employers  have  not  been  op- 
posed to  them.  The  purpose  of  tne 
Bureau  is  to  bring  about  greater 
efficiency  in  this  work  of  conserving 
the  life  and  health  of  employees.  (See 
also  XXIII,  Engineering.) 
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Accident  and   Health  Insurance. —  l  companies  writing  this  form  of  iii- 
The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  jsurance  in  1012  is  shown  below: 


ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


AccuENT  Insurance 

Health  Inbukaiiob 

Year 

Premiums 

Losses 

Ratio  of 
Losses  to 
Premiums 

Premiums 

Losses 

Ratio  of 
Lowsi  to 

»          4 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

S29.792.473 
27.351.626 
23.894.665 
21,446.506 
19.044.634 

S13.408.552 

11.837.347 

10,068.926 

8.248.182 

8,104,933 

45.0 
43.2 
42.1 
38.4 
42.5 

S6.339.406 
7.101.666 
6.451.028 
5.714.579 
4.592.365 

S3.126a60 
3.314.301 
2.770.744 
2.173.386 
1,859^6 

40.0 
46.6 
42.0 
88.0 
40.5 

During  the  year  1912  two  new 
American  companies  confining  their 
activities  solely  to  this  class  of  in- 
surance entered  the  field,  while  one 
foreign  company  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  to  write  accident  and 
health  insurance  in  conjunction  with 
other  casualty  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  companies  discontinued 
the  business,  two  by  reinsurance  and 
one  by  merger.  In  the  Yeab  Book 
for  1912  (p.  363)  it  was  stated  that, 
although  premiums  showed  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  recent  years,  the  ratio 
of  losses  to  income  reflected  a  con- 
siderable increase,  especially  in  the 
case  of  health  insurance.  This  ten- 
dency, as  indicated  by  the  table,  has 
continued  during  the  year  1912,  the 
ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  in  acci- 
dent insurance  having  increased  from 
43.2  per  cent,  in  1911  to  45  per  cent, 
in  1912,  and  in  health  insurance  from 
46.6  to  49  per  cent.  This  unfavorable 
showing  is  probably  traceable  in  the 
main  to  the  ever-growing  hazard  of 
the  automobile.  Edwin  DeLeon  states 
in  the  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1913 
that  the  experience  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  company  in  the  business  shows 
the  losses  from  the  automobile  hazard 
to  have  increased  from  2.9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  during  the  five  years 
from  1902  to  1006  inclusive  to  6.05 
per  cent,  in  1908,  to  11.4  in  1909,  to 
14.1  in  1910,  and  to  21.8  in  1911. 

Most  of  the  leading  underwriters 
during  the  year  1912  continued  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  unreasonable  com- 
T)etition  along  the  line  of  granting 
zratuitouB  benefits  to  policyholders. 
Hieir  efforts  finally  took  the  form 
•f  united  action  at  the  annual  con- 


vention  of  the  International  Assoei- 
ation  of  Casualty  and  Sure^  Under* 

I  writers,  in  August,  1012.    The  entire 

I  matter  of  adopting  a  standard  poliey 
form   was   referred   by  resolution  to 

-  the  standing  committee  of  the  per- 
sonal-accident section  of  the  Associ- 
ation, with  the  idea  that  the  com- 
mittee prepare  a  report  by  Oct.  1, 
and  that  the  proposed  policy  changes 
become  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1013.  Al- 
though the  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously,  certain  companies  did 
not  find  acceptable  the  standing  com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  changes 

j  in  the  policy,  with  the  result  that 
no  definite  action  was  taken  in  this 
important  matter,  despite  the  in- 
crease in  the  loss  ratio.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  however,  the  insurance 
press  announced  the  terms  of  the 
new  standard  accident  contract  agreed 
to  by  the  standing  committee  of  the 
accident  section  of  the  International 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters.  Their  report  recom- 
mended that  no  policy  be  issued  with- 
out a  signed  application;   that  chil- 

'dren's  insurance  and  beneficiary  in- 
surance be  eliminated ;  that  the  words 
"external  and  violent"  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  phrase  "accidental 
means"  in  the  insuring  clauses  of  the 
policy;  that  there  be  adopted  a  defi- 
nite accumulation  benefit  clause,  and 
that  thereafter  no  substitute  shall  be 
offered  for  the  accumulations  outlined 
in  the  recommendation,  either  by 
rider,  endorsement  or  the  issuance  of 
a  policy  giving  the  accumulations  in 
full,  with  or  without  an  additional 
premium;  and  that  "no  policy  of  ac- 
cident insurance  should  be  issued  dur- 
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ing  the  year  1014  giving  greater 
benefits  or  introducinff  into  accident 
policies  features  providing  ben^ts  not 
contained  in  policies  tlmt  are  now 
proposed  to  be  issued  even  for  an  ad- 
ditional premium."  All  of  the  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  the  stand- 
ing committee  were  submitted  in  the 
form  of  an  agreement  to  the  various 
companies  with  a  request  that  they 
affirm  the  action  of  the  committee 
and  sign  the  agreement. 

Among  the  remaining  important 
events  relating  to  this  form  of  insur- 
ance should  be  mentioned  the  enact- 
ment of  standard  health  and  accident 
policy  laws  by  New  York,  Nortii  Car- 
olina, Minnesota  and  Vermont,  and 
the  formation  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Accident  Underwriters.  The 
formal  organization  of  this  Associa- 
tion occurred  in  May,  and  at  the 
meeting  there  were  present  about  60 
representatives  of  health  and  acci- 
dent companies  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Fidelity  and  Surety  Insurance. — 
The  data  of  the  issue  of  the  In- 
surance Year  Book  for  1913  show 
that  the  combined  premiums  received 
by  fidelity  and  surety  companies  ag- 
gregated $19,243;i84  during  1912,  or 
an  increase  of  $2,285,133  over  1911. 
The  losses  increased  from  $4,980,430 
in  1911  to  $6,192,456,  the  ratio  of 
losses  to  premiums  therefore  declin- 


ing from  29.3  per  cent,  in  1911  to 
27  per  cent,  in  1912.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  increase  in  premium 
income  took  place  entirely  'in  the 
surety  business,  the  premiums  from 
this  business  increasing  from  $7,169,- 
793  to  $10,122,266  in  1912.  FideUly 
premiums,  on  the  other  hand,  declined 
from  $10,436,719  in  1911  to  $9,120,- 
918  in  1912. 

While  three  companies  ceased  writ- 
ing fidelity  and  sure^  risks  during 
1912  by  reinsurance,  at  least  ten  neiw 
companies  entered  the  field.  Despite 
the  increase  in  competition,  however, 
no  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
cut  rates  or  commissions.  This  favor- 
able condition  of  affairs,  judging  from 
the  insurance  press,  has  not  continued 
during  1913.  Toward  the  close  of 
August  it  was  reported  that  one  of 
the  largest  New  York  companies  de- 
clined to  withdraw  certain  agents  who 
were  npt  working  in  aooord  with  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Surety  Assod- 
ation,  and  that  another  important 
company  resigned  from  the  Assoei- 
ation  on  the  ground  that:  "it  did  not 
care  to  continue  in  an  organization 
which  could  not  control  its  own  mem- 
bers." Rate  wars  at  this  particular 
time  are  considered  highly  undesira- 
ble in  the  business  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  uncertain  future  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  lamented  by  many  under- 
writers. 


FIDELITY  AND 

SURETY  INSURANCE 

Year 

Premiums 

Looses 

Ratio  of  Losses 
to  Premiums 

1912 

$19,243,184 
16,958.051 
15,473,057 
13.283.093 
12.530.922 

$5,192,456 
4,980.430 
2.814.899 
3,200.645 
3,826.427 

27.0 

1911 

29.8 

1910 

18.1 

1909 

24.0 

1908 

80.5 

The  chief  problem  which  confronted 
the  business  during  1912  was  the  in- 
creasing liability  of  surety  companies 
under  contractors'  construction  bonds 
in  states  where  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  have  been  adopted.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  DeLeon's  account  in  the 
1913  Insurance  Year  Book: 

These  laws  materially  increase  the  lia- 
bility of  the  contractor  and  therefore  of 
the  surety  company,  for  the  owner  draws 
his  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
buildin^r  80  as  to  provide  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  indemnify  the  owner  against 


every  known  hazard  or  contingency,  in- 
cluding claims  by  workmen  under  these 
compensation  laws,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  general  contractor  shifts  this 
burden  whenever  possible  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  sup^ntractor.  Ifany  of 
these  laws  provide  in  specifle  terms  that 
the  owner  shall  be  directly  liable  under 
certain  conditions  for  injuries  sustained 
by  employees  of  contractors  on  work  let 
or  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  surety 
bond  is  conditioned  for  the  performance 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  If 
liability  attaches  to  the  owner  for  In- 
juries to  workmen  this  obligation  must 
be  assumed  by  the  contractor  and  the 
surety  company. 
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POPULATION 

Classification  by  Marital  Condition. 
— During  1913  stntinticH  showing  the 
population  of  tlie  United  States  in 
1010,  distributed  by  marital  condition, 
were  given  to  the  public.  A  similar 
Federal  inquiry  was  carried  to  com- 
pletion for  the  first  time  in  1890,  and 
thus  we  now  have  figures  covering  a 
20-year  period.  In  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  propor- 
tion of  single  has  been  steadily  falling 
and  that  of  the  married  steadily  ris- 
ing. In  20  years  the  single  have  de- 
clined from  59.3  to  55.4  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  or  nearly  four  per 
cent.  This  decrease  in  the  second  dec- 
ade was  more  rapid  than  in  the  first. 
Within  the  same  period  the  proportion 
of  married  rose  from  35.7  to  38.9  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  There  has 
been  a  slight  increase  also  in  the  pro- 
portion of  widowed.  Clearly  married 
life  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral. 

In  casting  about  for  an  explanation 
of  these  surprising  figures  the  first 
possibility  which  occurs  is  that  they 
may  be  connected  with  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  children,  or,  what  is  an- 
other way  of  expressing  the  same  fact, 
the  increasing  proportion  of  people  of 
marriageable  age.  The  correctness  of 
this  guess  can  be  tested  by  excluding 
from  the  comparison  all  who  are  too 
young  to  marry.  For  this  purpose 
the  dividing  line  between  children  and 
adults  is  usuallv  assumed  to  be  15 
rears.  The  fijjiires  show,  however, 
that  among  adults,  as  thus  defined, 
married  life  has  become  more  common 
and  single  life  less  common.  The 
pro[)ortion  of  married  among  adults 
has  risen  in  20  years  from  55.3  to  57.3 
ocr  cent,  and  that  of  single  has  fallen 
'-om  30,9  to  34.4  per  cent.,  while  the 


proportion  of  the  widowed  has  re- 
mained about  the  same.  Obviously 
the  decreasing  proportion  of  children 
explains  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  married 
life. 

In  the  southern  states,  that  is,  the 
South- Atlantic  and  South-Central,  the 
proportion  of  single  persons  in  the 
adult  population  is  less,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  marrietl  and  of  widowed  is 
greater,  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
states,  that  is,  the  North-Atlantic 
and  North-Central.  The  proportion  of 
single  in  the  northern  states,  while 
greater  than  in  the  southern,  is  no- 
ticeably less  than  in  the  Far  West, 
and  likewise  the  proportion  of  mar- 
ried in  the  northern  states,  while  less 
than  in  the  southern,  is  greater  than 
in  the  West.  In  all  sections,  however, 
the  proportion  of  single  has  been  fall- 
ing and  the  proportion  of  married 
rising. 

Changes  similar  to  those  in  progress 
in  the  whole  country  and  its  main 
divisions  were  in  progress  also  during 
the  20  years  in  nearly  all  of  the 
states;  for  example,  among  the  males 
over  15  the  proportion  of  bachelors 
decreased  between  1890  and  1910  In 
every  state  except  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota ;  and  in  the  same  period 
the  proportion  of  husbands  increased 
in  every  stat4«  except  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kota s.  Tlie  proportion  of  widowers 
increased  in  every  state  except  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

The  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
married  life  and  the  decrease  in  the 
postponement  of  marriage  or  absti- 
nence from  it  are  clear  and  country- 
wide. It  might  be  said  that  these 
figures,  referring  as  they  do  to  all 
persons  c»ver  15  years  of  age,  do  not 
prove  that  marriage  is  taking  place 
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MARITAL  CONDITION   OF  THE   POPULATION.  1910 


All  Ages 

Adults,  15  Ysabb  and  Ovkb 

Marital  Condition 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Per 
Cent. 

Number 

Per 
Cent. 

100.0 
52.7 

47.2 

39.6 

7.1 

0.4 

0.2 

Number 

Per 
Cent. 

100.0 
38.7 

60.8 

55.8 

4.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Number 

Per. 
Cent. 

Total 

Single 

Married,  widowed,  or 
divorced 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Marital  condition  not 

reported 

47,332.277 
27.455.607 

19,721.146 

18.093,498 

1,471.472 

156.176 

155.524 

100.0 
58.0 

41.7 

38.2 

3.1 

0.3 

0.3 

44,639.989 
23.522.121 

21,049.696 

17.688.169 

3.176,426 

185.101 

68.172 

32.425.805 
12.550,129 

19,720,152 

18,092,600 

1,471,390 

156.162 

155.524 

30,047.325 
8,933.170 

21.045.983 

17.684,687 

3.176.228 

185.068 

68.172 

100.0 
29.7 

70.0 

58.0 

10.6 

0.6 

O.X 

as  early  as  formerly.  In  other  words, 
the  tendency  to  postpone  marriage, 
often  asserted  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  may  really  exist  and  yet  be 
masked  by  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  married  persons  among  those 
of  a  hip^her  age.  To  test  this  conjec- 
ture, the  proportion  married  among 
young  women  at  ages  between  15  and 

19  and  in  both  sexes  at  ages  between 

20  and  24  is  given  below: 


Sex 

Age 

Per  Cent.  Married 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Males 

Females 

Females 

20-24 
15-19 
20-24 

18.9 

9.5 

46.7 

21.3 
11.0 
46.6 

24.1 
11.4 
49.8 

These  figures  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  young  men  who  are  married 
has  increa.secl  5.2  per  cent,  in  the  20 
years.  The  proportion  of  girls  under 
20  years  of  age  who  are  married  has 
increased  about  two  per  cent,  and 
that  of  young  women  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age  has  increased  about 
three  per  cent.  Obviously  early  mar- 
riage was  more  common  in  the  United 
States  in  1010  than  it  was  20  years 
earlier.  When  the  higher  ages  are 
studied,  somewhat  different  results  ap- 
pear. Under  .35  years  of  age  the  pro- 
portion of  men  who  were  married  was 
greater  in  1910  than  in  1890;  above 
that  ape  the  proportion  was  less.  As 
the  number  of  men  between  15  and 
35  years  of  age  is  greater  than  the 
number  over  35,  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  married  below  that  age  con- 
trols the  total  results  at  all  ages  over 


15.  Among  women  the  proportion 
who  are  married  at  ages  above  25  has 
remained  unchanged  for  20  years  at 
71.1  per  cent.  The  increase  of  mar- 
riages below  that  age,  then,  controls 
the  movement  for  the  total  at  all  ages 
above  15. 

These  figures  show  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  no  trace  of  a  change 
often  believed  to  be  in  progress, 
whereby  postponement  of  marriage  or 
abstinence  from  marriage  is  becoming 
more  general.  This  unexpected  result 
is  the  more  remarkable,  since  during 
these  20  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  urban 
population,  which  in  1890  constituted 
36  per  cent.,  and  in  1910,  46  per  cent., 
of  the  total  population.  An  analysis 
made  for  1900  shows  that  in  cities 
the  proportion  married  is  distinctly 
less  than  in  country  districts.  An  ex- 
planation of  these  figures  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  the  very  rapid  increase 
of  immigration  since  1890,  the  large 
number  of  marriages  among  recent 
immigrants  and  the  youthful  age  at 
which  they  marry.  Tf  this  conjecture 
be  correct,  the  growth  of  immigration 
has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  offset 
any  tendency  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  detected  in  the  general 
population  towards  a  postponement 
of  marriage  or  even  an  abstention 
from  it. 

As  the  figures  showing  the  increase 
of  married  in  the  total  population 
deserve  further  analysis,  a  distinction 
has  been  drawn  between  white  and 
negro.  Among  negro  adults,  or  per- 
sons over  15,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
ried is  the  same  for  the  two  sexes. 
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Here  again  the  striking  fact  is  that 
tlie  death  rate  of  wives  is  lower  than 
that  of  single  women  of  the  same  age. 
The  only  exception  is  at  the  age  pe- 
riod 20  to  29,  perhaps  due  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  child-bearing  at  those 
years  upon  the  mortality  of  wives  and 
in  part  to  the  greater  average  age  of 
the  wives  in  that  group.  As  women 
marry  at  the  average  age  of  about 
25,  the  average  age  of  wives  between 
20  and  30  would  be  noticeably  above 
the  average  age  of  spinsters  in  the- 
same  group.  The  advantage  of  wives 
over  spinsters  in  the  matter  of  mor- 
tality, however,  is  far  less  than  thait 
of. husbands  over  bachelors. 

The  mortality  of  widows  and  di- 
vorced women  as  a  rule  is  higher  than 
that  of  spinsters.  It  also  exceeds 
that  of  wives,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
mortality  of  widowers  and  divorced 
men  exceeds  that  of  husbands.  So, 
from  the  standpoint  of  mortality, 
marriage  is  of  less  benefit  to  women 
than  to  men. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  these  results  differ  widely  from 
those  drawn  from  insurance  statistics, 
showing  that  the  death  rate  of  in- 
sured wives  is  higher  than  that  of 
insured  spinsters.  Probably  both  re- 
sults are  correct  for  the  classes  to 
which  they  apply.  The  conclusions 
for  New  York  are  corroborated  by  the 
results  in  every  foreign  country  which 
has  made  a  similar  analysis  of  its 
vital  statistics.  The  divergent  results 
reached  by  some  students  of  insurance 
companies*  experience,  like  other  simi- 
lar divergencies,  can  best  be  explained 
PS  (hie  to  the  influence  of  selection. 
For  example,  the  death  rate  of  in- 
sured women  is  often  higher  than  that 
of  insured  men  of  the  same  age,  a 
result  in  striking  contrast  to  the  low- 
er death  rates  of  women  in  the  gen- 
eral population,  except  perhaps  in 
some  countries  among  women  between 
20  and  .30  yeirs  of  age.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  men  take  out  insurance 
policies  even  when  they  believe  them- 
selves in  perfect  liealth.  while  among 
the  women  wIjo  apply  for  and  receive 
insurance  a  notable   proportion  have 


of  birth  of  our  native  population  for 
every  census  since  the  Civil  War. 
Before  that  date  the  figures  applied 
only  to  the  free  population,  and  tnere* 
fore,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  th« 
figures  since  emancipation.  Between 
1870  and  1900  the  migratory  tendency 
of  the  native  population  of  the  United 
S^tes  as  thus  measured  was  slowly 
diminishing.  In  1870,  23.2  per  cent, 
and  in  1900  only  20.6  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  living  outside  the 
state  of  birth.  But  during  the  fint 
decade. of  the  twentieth  centurr  inter- 
state migration  increased  witn  about 
the  same  rapidity  as  it  decreased  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  or  1880  and  1890, 
and  the  proportion  living  outside  the 
state  of  birth  is  now  nearly  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1880.  This  increase  in 
the  amount  of  interstate  migration 
holds  true  not  merely  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  but  of  every  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  of  11  out 
of  the  25  states  east  of  that  river. 
The  14  states  in  which  emigration  of 
natives  showed  no  increase  between 
1900  and  1910  included  all  the  New 
England  states.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  census  figures,  also,  make  it 
possible  to  determine  what  states  have 
had  a  net  gain  and  what  a  net  loss 
through  interstate  migration.  Those 
with  a  net  loss  are  such  as  have  con- 
tributed more  of  their  native  poptl- 
lation  to  the  population  of  other  states 
in  the  Union  than  they  have  received 
from  the  natives  of  other  states;  those 
with  a  net  gain  are  such  as  have  re- 
ceived from  other  states  more  natives 
than  they  have  contributed  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Both  in  1^00  and 
in  1910  the  United  States  was  di- 
vided approximately  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  into  an  eastern  area,  the 
states  of  which  had  suffer^  a  net 
loss  through  interstate  migration,  and 
a  western  area,  the  states  of  which 
showed  a  net  gain  by  interstate  mi- 
gration. But  the  division  line  is  mov- 
ing westward;  in  1880  a  number  of 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
namely,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Mississippi,  had  gained 


reason  to  suspect  that  their  health  is  i  more  than  they  had  lost  by  interstate 
subnormal.  migration,  and  even  in  1900  this 

Interstate    Migration. — The   census 
has  given   figures   showing  the   state 


true  of  every  state  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  but  in  1910  it  was  not 
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increase  of  insanity  with  age  and  the 
diverse  age  composition  of  the  native 
and  the  foreign-born  population  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  misleading. 

The  insane  in  institutions  are  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. How  far  this  increase  is  due 
to  and  proves  an  actual  increase  of 
insanity,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  extension  of  public  pro- 
vision for  the  insane  in  institutions, 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  evi- 
dence in  hand.  The  latest  Federal 
figures  regarding  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  are  those  for  1890  and 
1904.  By  comparing  the  results  of 
these  inquiries  with  the  census  figures 
of  1890,  1900  and  1910,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  for- 
eign-born white  males  between  35  and 
39  years  of  age  who  are  in  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  to  every  100,000 
foreign-bom  white  males  between  35 
and  39  years  of  age  residing  in  the 
country.  Similar  figures  can  be  com- 
puted for  each  sex,  each  age  and  each 
nativity  class,  and  thus  more  accurate 
comparisons  than  ever  before  can  be 
made  between  the  prevalence  of  insan- 
ity or  at  least  institutional  insan- 
ity  among  the  native  and  the  foreign- 
born  at  two  different  enumerations. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  that 
insanity  is  more  common  among  the 
foreign-born  than  among  the  native  of 
the  same  sex  and  age.  This  is  true 
in  all  but  three  of  the  56  classes  com- 
pared. In  seven  of  the  56  classes  the 
ratio  of  insanity  among  the  foreign- 
born  is  more  than  double  that  among 
the  natives,  while  in  46  of  the  56  cases 
the  excess  of  insanity  among  the  for- 
eign-born varies  from  nothing  to  100 
per  cent. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  two 
considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  the  insane  in  in- 
stitutions are  much  more  numerous 
relative  to  population  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  In  the  southern 
states  there  were  116  such  insane  in 
1903  to  each  100.000  persons;  in  the 
northern  states  the  proportion  rose 
to  218.  The  simplest  and  most  obvi- 
ous explanation  of  the  difference  is 
to  ascribe  it,  at  least  in  large  measure, 
to  the  more  adequate  provision  of  in- 


stitutions for  the  insane  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  densely  settled 
northern  states.  If  this  interpretation 
is  accepted,  then  the  larger  proportion 
of  foreign-born  insane  in  institutions 
can  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  the  foreign-born, 
living  as  they  do  mainly  in  the  north- 
ern states,  share  in  the  proportions 
characteristic  of  those  states.  To  test 
the  conjectural  explanation,  the  in- 
sane population  in  institutions  in  the 
several  states  should  be  classified  by 
sex,  age  and  nativity,  and  this  infor- 
mation is  lacking.  In  default  of  thai 
information,  I  have  estimated  for  New 
York  State  the  number  of  native  and 
of  foreign-born  white  over  20  years  of 
age  in  1903  from  the  census  returns 
of  1900  and  1910,  and  have  compared 
the  number  of  native  and  of  foreign- 
born  insane  in  institutions  with  these 
results.  This  method,  though  crude, 
is  probably  the  best  which  the  tabu- 
lations permit.  It  indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  insane  in  institutions 
among  the  foreign-born  white  adult 
population  of  New  York  State  exceeds 
that  among  the  native  white  adult 
population  by  about  38  per  cent.,  a 
difference  notably  less  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  for  the  entire 
country. 

A  second  difference  between  the  na- 
tive and  the  foreign-born  population, 
of  much  importance  for  the  present 
purpose,  is  that  the  foreign-born  live 
largely  in  cities.  Insanity  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  cities,  or  at  least,  if 
it  occurs  there,  it  is  more  likely  to 
result  in  a  transfer  of  the  patient  to 
an  institution.  Hence  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  insanity  among  the  foreign- 
born  is  probably  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  massed  in 
areas  where  insanity  is  more  likely  to 
arise,  to  be  detected,  or  at  least  to 
demand  and  secure  institutional  care. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  figures  of 
1903,  compared  with  the  census  figures 
of  1900  and  1910,  do  not  indicate  an 
abnormal  or  alarming  prevalence  of 
insanity  among  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation. '  They  afford  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  through  either  public  or 
private  agencies  this  country  is  being 
made  a  dumping  ground  for  the  insane 
of  other  countries. 
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BECBEATION 

Rowland  Haynes 


The  Year's  Progress.  —  The  year 
1913  has  been  marked  by  important 
legislation  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  recreation;  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  type  of  recreation  survey, 
namely,  a  survey  of  the  efliciency  of 
recreation  systems  in  certain  cities 
and  a  working  out  of  standards  there- 
for; by  extension  in  the  special  train- 
ing of  playground  and  recreation 
workers;  by  growth  of  the  propa- 
ganda for  wholesome  recreation  in  ru- 
ral communities  and  smaller  cities; 
and  by  the  progress  of  plans  for  an 
International  Committee  on  Recrea- 
tion. 

Growth  and  Status  of  Public  Recre- 
ation.— ^Reports  for  1913  gathered 
from  over  a  thousand  communities 
for  the  Year  Book  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica showed  342  cities  maintaining 
2,402  regularly  supervised  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  and  employing 
6,318  leaders,  directors  and  sup<'r- 
visors,  in  addition  to  about  one- fourth 
as  manv  more  caretakers.  About  00 
per  cent,  of  these  leaders  were  wonion 
workers.  Those  figures  indicate  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  1012  in 
the  number  of  cities  maintaining  such 
work.  Forty-three  cities  stated  that 
supervised  recreation  activities  were 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  1012,  70 
cities  for  the  first  time  in  1913. 

The  growth  of  indoor  recreation 
centers  has  been  especially  marked, 
returns  showing  134  cities  with  529 
centers  open  evenings  in  their  8cho<^>l 
buildings.  In  15  cities  stre<*ts  were 
reported  as  set  aside  for  play,  besides 
00  cities  reporting  streets  reserved 
for  COM  sting  in  winter.  Twenty  cities 
reported  bond  issues  for  recreation 
nirposes  aggregating  over  $2,400,000. 


A  new  feature  of  these  statistics  in 
the  last  two  years  has  been  the  re- 
ports of  communities  of  less  than 
5.000  population,  showing  the  spread 
of  the  movement  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts. 

Public  Administration  of  Recrea- 
tion.— During  the  present  decade  the 
administration  of  recreation  has  been 
undergoing  a  change  similar  to  that 
in  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  this  country 
a  century  ago,  that  is,  from  private 
philanthropy  to  public  service  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  carried  on  by 
a  public  board.  Hence  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  year  in  cities  have 
been  those  incident  to  this  change  or, 
in  some  of  the  cities  where  the  work 
is  oldest,  to  the  reorganization  of  rec- 
reation administration  on  a  sounder 
basis. 

State  Legislation.  —  Iowa  passed  a 
law  centering  the  supervision  of  rec- 
reation activities  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board.  This  law  permits  school 
boards  to  appropriate  money  from 
their  regular  funds  for  recreation 
purposes,  and  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  question  of  a  separate  tax  for  the 
support  of  recreation  activities. 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  the 
appointment  of  a  city  planning  com- 
mission in  every  city  and  town  of 
10,000  population  or  over.  These  com- 
missions are  charged  not  only  with 
the  usual  tasks  of  a  city  planning 
commission  in  selecting  sites  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
but  also  with  the  task  of  securing 
the  better  use  of  such  facilities  as 
already  belong  to  the  city. 

New  York  amended  its  school  laws, 
authorizing  school  boards,  except  in 
cities  of  the  first  class,  to  equip,  main- 
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tain  and  supervise  recreation  activi- 
ties, to  select  sites  and  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  purchase,  lease  or  improve- 
ment of  sites  for  recreation,  purposes. 
The  law  also  authorized  school  boards 
to  permit  the  use  of  school  houses 
and  grounds  for  public-library  pur- 
poses, social,  civic,  recreational  and 
welfare  gatherings,  as  well  as  for  poll- 
ing places  and  political  meetings. 

The  extension  of  the  home  rule 
principle  by  state  laws  is  affecting 
recreation  development  in  that  it  per- 
mits cities  without  recourse  to  state 
legislation  to  provide  for  commissions 
and  other  special  forms  for  adminis- 
tering recreation  activities.  The  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Ohio  home  rule 
laws  have  during  the  year  begun  to 
be  used  to  modify  recreation  adminis- 
tration in  cities  of  those  states. 

Municipal  Provision  for  Recreation. 
— Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  passed  ordinances 
providing  for  a  public  recreation  sys- 
tem. In  Boston  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion is  significant  as  unifying  admin- 
istrative forms  previously  scattered 
and  as  recognizing  other  than  soenic 
functions  of  the  Park  Department. 
The  Charter  Commission  of  Detroit 
provided  in  the  new  charter,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  in  1914,  for  a 
recreation  commission  in  whose  hands 
is  placed  the  supervision  of  all  recrea- 
tion activities  in  the  city  whether 
carried  on  in  school  or  park  facilities ; 
representation  on  the  recreation  com- 
mission of  the  different  boards  affected 
is  provided  for.  The  new  charter  of 
Cleveland  provides  for  a  division  of 
recreation  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Wider  Use  of  Public  Facilities.— 
Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  public 
recreation  and  that  the  provision  of 
enough  buildings  and  grounds  exclu- 
sively for  recreation  purposes  ade- 
qimtely  to  meet  this  need  would  en- 
tail either  a  prohibitive  expense  or 
years  of  delay,  many  cities  have  pushed 
vigorously  for  the  opening  of  school 
houses  and  yards  after  school  hours, 
the  reservation  of  non-traffic  streets 
during  certain  hours  for  play  pur- 
poses, and  the  planning  of  public 
markets  to  be  available  for  play  use 
after  market  hours.  Due  to  the  same 
impulse  1913  has  seen  the  opening  of 


some  new  school  buildings,  the  best 
adapted  for  recreation  use  of  any  that 
have  yet  been  built. 

The  first  stage  of  park  development 
in  this  country  was  the  provision  of 
one  big  park ;  the  second  stase  was 
the  provision  of  a  series  of  large 
parks;  the  third  was  the  welding  of 
the  series  of  parks  into  a  system  by 
connecting  boulevards;  the  fourth  hsLS 
been  the  provision  for  the  wider  use  of 
the  parks,  often  by  installing  dabo- 
rate  apparatus  and  field  houses.  Dur- 
ing the  year  this  stage  has  been  fur- 
ther developed,  especially  in  Chicago, 
by  the  outbning  of  a  plan  for  the  &- 
tribution  on  all  kinds  of  public  prop- 
erty of  a  larger  number  of  recreation 
centers  specialized  for  different  age 
groups. 

Increase  in  Self -Support.— The  year 
has  seen  an  attempt  to  work  toward 
the  matter  of  self-support  in  a  larger 
way.  Late  in  1912,  at  the  American 
Civic  Association  meeting  the  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  of  HaraOrd,  Ck>nn., 
outlined  his  plan  of  self-support  of 
parks  from  refreshment  and  cheeking 
revenues,  a  plan  on  which  he  had  been 
working  for  several  years.  In  1913 
the  Park  Department  of  Cleveland  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  municipal 
dancing  pavilions  in  the  parks,  charg- 
ing 40  per  cent,  less  thfui  the  com- 
mercial dance  halls  and  coming  out 
several  thousand  dollars  ahead  of  ex- 
penses. The  Social  Center  Committee 
of  New  York  City  conducted  a  social 
center  in  one  of  the  school  buildings 
and  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of 
partial  self-support.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  the  expenses  of  this  social 
center  were  met  by  membership  dues 
in  clubs  and  from  dances  and  enter- 
tainments. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  possibilities  of  self- 
support  of  recreation  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  to  the  distribution  of  the 
source  of  this  self-support.  Experi- 
ence so  far  is  not  complete  enouffb  to 
pfive  final  conclusions,  but  the  f^low- 
mg  tentative  results  seem  to  have 
been  demonstrated:  (1)  Children  us- 
ing playgrounds  and  similar  indoor 
activities  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
any  appreciable  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense. (2)  There  is  no  reason  why 
adults  who  are  paying  considerable 
sums  for  commercial  recreation  should 
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not  pay  directly  for  forms  of  recrea- 
tion which  they  use  in  public  facili- 
ties in  place  of  these  commercial 
forms.  (3)  The  expense  cannot  be 
distributed  evenly  so  that  each  de- 
partment of  recreation  shall  be  self- 
supportin;;,  but  revenues  from  check 
rooms,  refreshment  stands,  dances  and 
the  like  must  be  used  not  only  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  these  activities 
but  also  of  other  activities  equally, 
if  not  more,  valuable  but  loss  pro- 
ductive. (4)  Careful  direction  is 
necesi^arv  that  anxietv  for  revenue 
does  not  lower  the  (juality  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Recreation  Surveys. — The  year  has 
been  significant  both  for  the  spread 
of  recreation  surveys  as  a  part  of 
larj^or  social  surveys  and  also  for  the 
introduction  of  a  new  type  of  survey, 
known  as  an  efficiency  study,  to  show 
wliether  a  given  recreation  system 
was  turning  out  a  satisfactory  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work.  A  survey 
in  Detroit  showed  the  bearing  of  dif- 
ferent typos  of  congestion  of  popula- 
tion on  the  distribution  of  private 
play  areas.  It  showed  that  with  the 
highest  density  of  population  the 
trouble  comes  from  lack  of  private 
play  space;  with  high  middle  grades 
of  density,  from  the  distribution  of 
such  space,  large  enough  in  total 
amount  but  cut  up  into  too  small  in- 
dividual areas  for  play  use:  and  with 
h)w  middle  grades  of  density,  from 
failure  to'  clear,  grade,  and  supervise 
private  play  space  in  vacant  lots. 
Kfiicioncy  studios  of  recreation  have 
boon  made  for  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City 
and  in  Boohester,  X.  Y.,  of  the  work 
of  both  school  and  park  boards  from 
which  a  new  plan  of  administration 
was  outlined  to  secure  greater  effi- 
cionoy.  From  those  studios  are  gradu- 
ally emerging  standards  for  judging 
correct ly  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
boiniLr  done  for  unit  costs. 

Knoujjh  survevs  have  boon  made  in 
widrly  separated  cities  to  bring  out 
certain  very  striking  oonnnon  facts. 
Among  tliem  are  tliese:  from  U)  to 
70  per  cent,  of  tlie  chihlren  in  cities 
are  doing  nothing  outside  of  school 
hours;  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  are  on 
the  streets;  there  is  less  in  the  way 
of  wholesome  play  for  girls  than  for 
boys;    the    presence    of    public    play- 


grounds and  recreation  centers  means 
little  unless  they  are  well  supervised, 
since  children  had  rather  be  on  the 
street  than  in  a  poorly  supervised 
center. 

Training  of  Recreation  Workers.—- 
In  respect  also  of  the  training  of  rec- 
reation workers  there  is  a  curious 
analogy'  between  the  history  of  recrea- 
tion and  the  historv*^  of  education. 
Prior  to  the  growth  of  normal  schools 
teachers  were  trained  in  institutes 
and  by  local  superintendents.  That 
is  the  chief  method  in  recreation  at 
present.  Special  training  courses  in 
normal,  physical  training,  and  social 
workers*  schools,  however,  are  gradu- 
ally developing.  In  the  Fall  of  1913 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
raised  its  scattered  training  courses 
in  recreation  to  the  dignity  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  with  a  man  trained 
in  practical  recreation  administration 
at  its  head,  giving  his  entire  time  to 
this  subject.  Another  advance  was 
the  op«»ning  for  the  first  time  of  an 
institute  for  recreation  workers  prior 
to  the  annual  Recreation  Congress. 
The  courses  were  limited  to  those  ac- 
tually engaged  in  recreation  work,  and 
took  up  the  technical  problem^  of  ad- 
ministration, activities  and  equipment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  person 
actually  directing  recreation  work. 

This  growth  in  special  training  has 
marked  with  added  clearness  the  dis- 
tinction between  physical  training  and 
recreation  leadership.  To  the  knowl- 
edge of  activities  of  a  playground  or 
recreation  center,  the  leader  must  add 
what  is  known  as  the  "social  point  of 
view."  namely,  the  ability  to  see  the 
rooroation  needs  of  a  neighborhood, 
analyze  their  causes,  and  mold  his 
programme  to  meet  these  needs. 

Rural  Recreation.  —  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  apparent  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  partly  due 
to  the  exodus  from  rural  communi- 
ties and  that  this  exodus  is  partly  due 
to  uncomfortable  living  conditions  and 
lack  of  facilities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, attention  has  l)een  turned  to 
the  problems  of  rural  recreation  from 
ooonomic  as  well  as  social  reasons. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  move- 
ments in  rural  recreation,  many  of 
them  local  in  character,  only  two  or 
three  of  the  most  significant  can  be 
mentioned.     One    of    these    was    the 
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School  for  Rural  Social  Workers  held 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  for  two  weeks  during  the 
Summer,  with  courses  for  rural  recre- 
ation leaders.  A  study  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  rural  school  is  in 
progress  in  Ohio.  While  not  complete, 
the  report  of  certain  counties  studied 
has  been  issued  during  the  year  and 
shows  the  need  of  social  centers  and 
branch  library  stations  in  the  schools 
as  well  as  vocational  guidance  and 
the  care  of  backward  children.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  founder  of  the  Har- 
mon Foundation  has  offered  $5,000  to 
each  of  any  five  towns  in  Ohio  of  a 
population  of  less  than  7,000  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
playground  and  gymnasium  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
costing  at  least  $10,000.  This  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  recognition  of 
the  need  of  smaller  communities  for 
permanent  recreation  facilities.  The 
state  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia 
during  the  year  issued  a  bulletin  on 
the  development  of  recreation  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  rural  schools, 
especially  in  connection  with  county 
school  fairs.  (See  also  XXXIV,  Edu- 
caliofi.) 

There  has  been  an  important  growth 
of  play  activities  in  connection  with 
various  Chautauqua  circuits.  A  few 
years  ago  play  leaders  were  intro- 
duced chiefly  as  caretakers  for  the 
children  while  their  parents  were  at- 
tending lectures.  The  year  1913  has 
seen  the  introduction  of  "junior  week" 
prior  to  the  regular  Chautauqua  gath- 
erings. During  this  preliminary  pe- 
riod the  children  are  organized  into 
play  groups.  While  these  "junior 
weeks"  are  largely  for  advertising 
purposes  they  present  great  possibili- 
ties, since  the  various  Chautauqua 
circuits  already  reach  2,000  small 
towns  throughout  the  country.  A 
number  of  permanent  playgrounds  in 
rural  communities  have  resulted  from 
these  play  weeks. 

Commercial  Recreation.— D  u  r  i  n  g 
the  year  the  National  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship has  maintained  and  increased 
its  influence  over  motion-picture  films. 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
growth  of  local  inspection  of  films 
which  promises  much,  not  as  a  rival 
activity,  but  as  a  method  of  oo((pera- 
tion  for  extending  and  enforcing  the 


work  of  the  National  Board.  The 
chief  objects  of  this  local  inspection 
are  to  censor  the  10  or  15  per  cent, 
of  films  not  covered  by  the  National 
Board,  to  compel  the  out-outs  ordered 
by  the  National  Board,  to  prevent 
surreptitious  and  dishonest  use  of  the 
National  Board's  sanctioning  stamp, 
and  to  enforce  more  specific  standaras 
called  for  by  local  conditions  but  not 
feasible  in  a  country-wide  censorship. 

The  year  has  been  marked  also  by 
the  increased  use  of  moving  pictures 
by  non-commercial  agencies,  slich  as 
schools,  churches  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. This  has  become  peculiarly  im- 
portant for  children,  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  moving-picture  business. 
While  moving-picture  shows  are  the 
cleanest  form  of  commercial  recre- 
ation and  an  immense  improvement 
on  cheap  forms  of  recreation  20  years 
ago,  the  very  nature  of  the  oHentele 
of  most  moving-picture  shows  makes 
it  impossible  to  care  especially  for 
the  moral  and  recreational  needs  of 
children.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  attending  moving-picture  shows 
is  an  important  part  <3  the  recreation 
life  of  most  city  children,  but  that 
the  attendance  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  is  not  an  important  part 
of  the  moving-picture  business,  aver- 
aging only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attdadance. 

There  has  been  steady  progress  in 
the  control  of  dance  halls  by  ^x^PJ^ 
tion  but  no  novel  extensions.  The 
regulation  of  pool  and  billiard  halls 
continues  to  be  chiefiy  by  ordinances 
enforced  by  the  police,  although  the 
placing  of  them  under  inspection  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  dance  halb  and  mov- 
ing-picture shows  is  being  discussed 
in  various  cities. 

Standards  of  Legal  Regulation.-^ 
New  York  City  has  passed  a  very 
complete  moving-picture  ordinance. 
The  National  Board  of  Censorship 
has  published  a  "model  ordinanor* 
for  moving-picture  shows.  From  the 
experience  of  many  cities  certain  oom- 
mon  features  of  a  good  ordinance  for 
any  form  of  commercial  recreation 
are  beginning  to  stand  out  clearly. 
(1)  Places  of  commercial  amusement 
should  be  licensed  not  primarily  for 
revenue  but  for  control.  (2)  The 
place  rather  than  the  owner  should 
be  licensed  so  that  the  revokiiig  of  a 
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VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   AND   GTHDANCE 

Abthub  D.  Dean 


State  Legislation. — During  the  year 
three  states,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Indiana,  made  provisions  for 
state-aided  vocational  education.  New 
York  amended  its  education  law  to 
provide  for  state-aided  evening  voca- 
tional scliools  and  part-time  or  con- 
tinuation schools.  Wisconsin  amend- 
ed the  continuation-school  law  so  as 
to  provide  for  instruction  for  four 
hours  a  week  for  30  weeks  instead 
of  five  hours  a  week  for  32  weeks. 
Connecticut  extended  a  law  which  for- 
merly provided  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  only  two  cities  of  the  state 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  cities  to 
have  state-aided  vocational  education. 
In  Massachusetts  the  law  relating  to 
reimbursement  for  evening  work  in 
household  arts  went  into  effect. 

The  principle  of  giving  state  aid 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  communi- 
ties to  carry  on  vocational  education 
seems  to  have  been  firmly  established. 
The  amount  of  the  aid  given  over  and 
above  the  amount  apportioned  toward 
the  support  of  general  education  im- 
plies that  provision  for  vocational  in- 
struction has  been  written  into  the 
laws  of  these  states  for  distinct  and 
definite  purposes  apart  from  those 
of  general  education. 

The  education  laws  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  provide  for  agricul- 
tural, liousehold-arts  and  industrial 
education  and  recognize  such  instruc- 
tion when  given  in  day,  part-time  or 
continuation,  and  evening  schools.  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  considered  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  these  states. 
California  passed  a  law  providing  for 
a  state  Board  of  Education  with  a 
deputy  commissioner  in  charge  of  in- 
dustrial education.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  present  vocational-instruc- 
tion legislation  to  the  legislatures  of 
Micliipan,  California,  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri  when   they  next  meet. 

National  Legislation. — The  Page 
bill,  wliich  has  been  before  Congress 
for  tlie  past  six  years,  designed  to 
encoura;ie  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  trades  and  industries  and  home 
economics    in    secondary    schools,    by 


maintaining  instruction  in  these  voca- 


tional subjects  in  state  normal  schools 
and  in  extention  departments  in  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  to  appropriate  national 
funds  and  regulate  its  expenditure  in 
the  various  states  of  the  union,  finally 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  final 
session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The 
wide  publicity  given  to  the  vocational- 
education  movement  through  the  agi- 
tation for  national  aid  resulted,  how- 
ever, in  the  introduction  of  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  5)  in  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  providing  for  a  com- 
mission of  nine  persons  to  investigate 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  Dec.  1,  1913,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible.  This  resolu- 
tion has  passed  the  Senate,  but  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  House. 

National  Movements  for  Vocational 
Education. — The  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion as  a  promoting  agency,  bringing 
to  public  attention  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  as  a  factor  in 
educational  development  in  the  United 
States,  has  made  great  strides  during 
the  year.  It  has  become  a  construc- 
tive agency  standing  for  sound  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  which  experience 
has  justified,  and  aiding  state  and 
local  authorities  everywhere  to  put 
them  into  effect.  The  society  has 
been  engaged  during  the  year  in  lead- 
ing the  agitation  at  Washington  for 
national  aid  for  vocational  education; 
setting  up  a  bureau  for  registration 
of  teachers  of  vocational  work;  estab- 
lishing close  and  helpful  working  re- 
lations with  national  organizations 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education;  and 
setting  up  declarations  of  principles 
and  policies  to  be  followed  by  state 
legislation.  The  vision  included  in 
these  principles  and  policies  is  as  fol- 
lows: first,  the  state  should  have  the 
care  and  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing and  educational  welfare  of  all 
children  until  they  become  16  years  of 
age;  second,  no  child  under  16  years 
of  age  should  be  permitted  to  go  to 
work  unless  he  is  at  least  14  years  o;f 
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age  and  has  reached  a  prescribed  min- 
imum educational  standard  which 
should  not  be   less   than   that  neces- 


tions,  including  their  problems,  needs, 
limitations  and  possibilities  for  work- 
ers within  them;  the  study  of  human 


sary  to  meet  the  test  for  entering  the  |  capacity  or  talent  in  relationship  to 
sixth    grade    of    the    regular    public  ,  its  development  in  rendering  a  majd- 


schools  or  its  equivalent;  third,  all 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  should  be  compelled  either  to  at- 
tend school  or  to   enter  employment 


mum  of  social  service  through  occu- 
pational activities,  which  includes  an 
intensive  study  of  individuals  where- 
by there  may  be  discovered  their  ca- 


and  when  not  employed  should  be :  pacitics,  possibilities,  and  limitations 
required  to  return  to  school;  fourth,  for  efficient  service  through  the  re- 
local  communities  should  be  author- ;  spective  occupations ;  and  the  provi- 
ized  by  law  to  decide  either  by  a  ref- 1  sion  of  means  by  which  the  appro- 
erendum  to  voters  or  by  the  action  of  i  priate  adjustment  of  discovered  ca- 
a  local  board  of  control,  whether  chil- !  pacity  to  needs  and  opportunities  for 


dren  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
employed  during  the  day,  should  be 
required  to  attend  part-time  classes 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week  out  of  their  working 
time:  fifth,  as  fsist  as  conditions  will 
permit,  we  should  move  in  every  state 
in  the  direction  of  state- wide  compul- 
sory   part-time    education    for    those 


between   14  and  16  years  of  age  who    ticm  schools. 


its  appropriate  use  may  be  made. 

The  National  Society  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  has  been  organized  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  providing  a 
means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  expressions  and  through  this  in- 
terchange to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
costly  mistakes  in  the  organization 
and    administration   of   new  corpora- 


are  employed  as  wage-workers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  made 
official  inquiry  as  to  how  this  na- 
tional body  can  be  helpful  in  fur- 
thering vocational  education.  It  has 
gained  inspiration  from  the  work  of 
various  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
For  example,  in  Columbus,  O.,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  an 
amendment  to  the  state  law  permit- 
ting the  establishment  of  technical 
and  trade  schools.  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Bloomington,  111.,  assisted  in 
securing  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for 
the  interest  of  vocational  education. 
The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
raised  $10,000  to  establish  a  voca- 
tional bureau  to  act  in  cooperation 
with    the    schools    of    that    citv.     In 


Vocational  Instruction.— The  year 
has  been  marked  by  actual  develop- 
ments, not  only  by  new  types  of  in- 
struction, but  by  increased  efficiency 
in  all  types  of  vocational  instruction. 
The  beginning  has  been  made  in  plac- 
ing  on  a  firmer  foundation  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  teachers  for 
state-aided  vocational  schools.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  has  made  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  certifica- 
tion and  training  of  such  teachers. 

Pratt  Institute  has  established  a 
course  for  training  through  evening 
instructi(m,  mechanics  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  and  fitting 
thein  for  the  special  demands  of  vo- 
cational schools.     Boston  is  training 

.    .  -    teachers     for     evening     continuation 

Dayton,  O.,  in  cooperation  with  the !  scliools.  The  State  Normal  College 
Bureau  of  ^Municipal  Research,  the  !  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nor- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  joined  in  an  nml  Sclmol,  and  the  University  of 
educational  survey  of  the  city  schools  Wisconsin  liave  evening  courses  fit- 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  ting  employed  men  to  become  teach- 
of  vocational  education.  ers.     The   idea    of   giving  short   unit 

A  National  Vocational  Guidance  courses  in  evening  trade  extension  and 
Association  has  l)eon  organized,  an  out-  j  part-time  trade  extension  schools,  in 
growth  of  an  informal  and  tentative  place  of  the  more  general  industrial 
organization  of  persons  interested  in  work  as  formerly  conducted  by  these 
vocational  guidance  in  the  country,  schools,  has  made  great  progress. 
Its  programme  of  effort  includes:  a  There  has  been  a  nation-wide  move- 
survey  of  social  needs  as  represented  ment  for  tlie  establishment  of  local 
by  occupational  activities,  which  part-time  or  continuation  schools  for 
means  the  intensive  study  of  occupa-  i  employed  cliildren  between  14  and  16 
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years  of  age  who  would  ordinarily  be 
required  to  attend  evening  classes 
when  they  are  in  no  condition  to  re< 
ceive  instruction  properly.  Attend- 
ance upon  these  classes  varies  from 
four  to  eight  hours  a  week  and  the 
instruction  supplements  in  most  cases 
the  practical "- work  carried  on  in  the 
employment  in  which  these  children 
are  engaged.  Chicago,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Cincinnati,  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City  have  made  notable  advances 
in  this  direction.  The  state  of  Wis- 
consin has  made  marked  progress  in 
its  state-wide  development  of  day  con- 
tinuation schools. 

Beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  a  programme  for  vo- 
cational work  for  women  and  girls. 
The  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education  has  ap- 
pointed a  woman  secretary  to  pro- 
mote this  phase  of  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 
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EUGENICS 
H.  H.  Lauohlin 


The  Science  of  Eugenics. — Eugenics 
as  a  science  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  understanding  of  the  forces  gov- 
erning five  things,  namely,  human 
heredity,  mate  selection,  differential  fe- 
cundity, differential  survival,  and  dif- 
ferential migration.  As  a  vital  social 
agency  its  activities  in  bringing  about 
the  ends  that  its  studies  demonstrate 
to  be  eugcnically  desirable,  are  di- 
rected mainly  along  three  general 
lines:  (1)  promoting  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  human  heredity  in 
order  that  such  knowledge  may  make 
hereditary  potentialities  assets  in  mate 
selection  among  the  better  classes; 
(2)  encouraging  operable  laws  for 
limiting  cacogenic  marriages;  (3) 
promoting  the  enactment  of  operable 
laws  for  the  segregation  or  steriliza- 
tion of  individuals  of  known  heredi- 
tarv  defect  of  serious  nature. 


Eugenics  is  a  biological  science  the 
principles  of  which  society  will  make 
use  of  as  rapidly  as  careful  first-himd 
investigations  of  the  facts  of  human 
heredi^  and  other  racial  agencies  are 
brought  to  light.  It  now  occupies  a 
place  in  science  quite  similar  to  that 
held  by  agriculture  a  few  years  ago, 
in  that  it  is  now  the  newest  of  sci- 
ences, although  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  arts.  The  value  of  good  blood 
has  always  been  appreciate,  but  Just 
now  the  manner  of  inheritance  of 
specific  traits  is  being  worked  out 
with  such  accuracy  that  the  study  of 
human  heredity  and  its  practical  ap- 
plication beoomea  a  science. 

The  Teal's  Projsress.— In  America 
the  year  1913  witnessed  a  develop- 
ment of  both  the  science  of  eugenics 
and  the  popular  .interest  in  its  appli- 
cation, greater  than  that  ever  before 
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experienced  by  a  nation  in  a  single  1,   Act  34),   Kansas    (April  29,   Ch. 

year.     The  notewortliy  events  of  tlie  306),  Oregon   (June  3,  File  56),  and 

year  have  been:  Wisconsin    (July  30,  Ch.   693).     Be- 

1.  The  building  of  a  new  office  sides  these  new  statutes,  the  existing 
building  for  the  Eugenics  Record  Of*  sterilization  laws  of  Iowa  (April  19) 
fice  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the  gift  and  California  (June  13)  were  re- 
of  Mrs.  K.  H.  llarriman.  This  build-  vised  and  strengthened  in  keeping 
inj^  will  be  used  solely  for  carrying  on  with  the  principle  of  practicability 
the  work  of  this  new  institution  in  and  with  more  direct  eugenioal  ideals. 
its  purpose  of  serving  eugenical  inter-  The  Oregon  law  was  revoked  by  ref- 
ests  as  a  clearing  house,  and  in  car-  erendum  on  Nov.  4  by  a  vote  of  ap- 
rying  on  original  investigations  in  proximatelv  five  to  four.  Sterilization 
human  heredity  and  other  eugenical  is  now  authorized  by  law  in  12  states, 
factors.  The  Eugenics  Record  Office  (See  also  IX,  CrimintU  Law;  and 
was  originally  established  on  Oct.  1,  XVIII,  Prevention,) 

1910,  with  funds  given  to  Dr.  C.  B.  5.  The  selection  of  New  York  City 

Davenport    by    Mrs.    Harriman.      In  for  the  meeting  place  of  the  second 

March,  1913,  there  was  organized  for  International     Eugenics     Congress, 

the  direction  of  the  scientific  work  of  which  will  meet  in  the  Fall  of  1915. 

this  office  a  board  of  scientific  direc-  The  first  congress  was  held  in  Lon- 

tors,  consisting  of  Alexander  Graham  don,  Julv,  1912. 

Bell,   chairaian,    William    H.    Welch,  q[  ^he  recognition  of  eugenics  as  a 

Lewellys    F.    Barker     Irymg    Fisher,  ^^^^^^^  ^^d  social  instrument  for  the 

E.  E.  Southard,  and  Charles  B  Daven-  fi„t  time  in  the  classification  scheme 

port,  secretary  and  resident  director.  ^^  ^^^  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

2.  The  provision  by  John  D.  Rocke-  ^  .  .  , .,  .  ,  _..  m  '  4,  ..^ 
feller  for  the  salaries  of  the  research  .  ^'  ^  l^e^lthful  growth  of  intereat 
workers  in  eugenics  for  six  additional  '^  eugenics  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
institutions  for  the  socially  inadequate  T-  iP^-^  'fl  "°,*  H^\'  important  of 
classes.  The  work  is  directed  jointly  ^^!,^.^  ^S*^?  clarification  of  the  con- 
by  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  and  the  ^^^P^l^^  ^/^^^^  methods  and  facts  con- 
collaborating  institutions,  namely,  the  ?^^'^^  *^®  "^^  fj^®°^?  .^'L^^'^if 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital  (in-  by  the  press  and  the  ministry.  This 
sane),  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.;  the  Insti-  development  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the 
tution  for  the  Fclble-minded,  Colum-  «^«s*  valuable  assets  of  the  year  to 
bus,  O.;  the  Worcester  State  Asylum  eugenics,  for  it  insures  a  more  sym- 
( insane),  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  Nor-  pathetic  treatnient  of  the  subject  by 
wich   Hospital   for   the   Insane,   Nor-  *^<^  P^P^®  ^^  ^*^«®- 

wich,  Conn. ;  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos-  _ 

pital,    Phipps   Clinic    (insane);    and  Biblioobapht 

^^^  A^^^  Institution  for  the  Feeble-  d^^^jblson.  Florence  H..  and  Davenport. 

minded     of     Western     Pennsylvania,  Charles    B.-'The    Hill    Folk.      (Cold 

Polk,   Pa.     These   joint  studies  have  ^in-lng  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Eugenics  Record 

now  been  inaugurated  by  29  different  ^ 
state  institutions  for  the  socially  in- 
adequate classes. 

3.  The  provision  by  Mrs.  Hunting-  icri'ion,  l&Timiueif  in' tlTe'  Lioht  of 
ton  Wilson  for  a  lectureship  in  eugen-  Eugenics.  „(Cold  Spring  Harbor.  N.  Y., 
inr,      T'l.^  »^^or^,«  c^\^^*-^A  4^  4.i,;o  «^o;  Eugenlcs  Record  OlHce.) 

ics.     The  person  selected  for  this  posi-  kllis.    Havelock.— A   8tidy  in   BHii9h 

tion  will  give  lectures  on  eugenics  at  (Uniua.     (London,   Hurst  &  Blockett, 


Office. ) 

Davenport.  Charles  B. — The  FamUy 
History  Book.  (Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  v.,  Eiwrenlcs  Record  Office.) 

State  Laws  Limiting  Marriage  Be- 


the  various  universities  and  social  cen- 


Ltd.) 


4^o^c  r.f  +1,^.  «^„«+..„  „«^  „,;n  oooio*  EsTABttooK.  Arthur  H.,  and  Davenport. 
ters   of   the   country,   and   will   assist       Charles  B.—The  Nam  Family.     (Corf 

in  the  organization  of  eugenics  socie-  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Eugenics  Record 
ties.  This  work  is  a  development  of :  j^^^^^; )jj^^,^  Starr.-TTie  Human  Har- 
the  serifs  of  lectures  provided  by  Mrs.  1  rest.  (Boston,  American  Unitarian 
Wilson  for  American  universities  dur-       Association.) 

incr  101^  LAuonLiN,    Harry    H.  —  The    Bugeniot 

ing  i.fio.  Record  OfTtce  at  the  End  of  Twenty- 

4.  The  passing  of  sterilization  laws        H*^ren    Months*    Work.     (Cold    Soring 

by  five  states,  liamely,  North  Dakota ,      ^^^^5?%^- T-  /l"?!S!Sl.?^'?  ??i5:Z 

Tk«-       1    lo    nu    c/»v    SV*  I.'  /A      •!  '  '"^'  Legal,  LrgiSlativv,  ana  Admin- 

.March  13,  Ch.  56),  Michigan  (April'      utratire     Aspects     of     StcHHsation. 
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be  recognized,  or  it  may  confirm  the 
diagnogiB  made  during  life.  The  third 
division  is  that  of  biochemistry,  where 
a  highly  trained  biochemist  with  sev- 
eral assistants  studies  the  physiologi- 
cal condition  of  defectives,  again  with 
a  view  to  discovering  whether  tKe 
mental  abnormality  runs,  not  only 
through  the  structure,  but  the  func- 
tioning of  the  various  organs.  Sev- 
eral abnormalities  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  discovered. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  of  Chicago  re- 
lies largely  upon  what  may  be  called 
the  oral  method;  that  is  to  say,  the 
examiner  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
child  and  by  adroit  questioning  suc- 
ceeds in  drawing  forth  from  him  the 
motives  and  incidents  which  have  led 


up  to  the  offence  for  which  he  has 
been  committed.  The  laboratory  at 
the  Bedford  Hills  Reformatory  devotes 
itself  in  a  similar  way  to  fallen 
women. 

The  advantage  which  the  laboratory 
has  in  such  cases  over  the  prison,  the 
juvenile  court  or  any  of  the  agencies 
employed  to  reform  fallen  women  lies 
in  the  element  of  time.  Many  of 
these  delinquents  will  not  talk  freely 
at  first,  and  not  until  after  a  long 
acquaintance  and  an  inspired  confi- 
dence; but  eventually  even  the  most 
hardened  may  be  led  to  reveal  a  great 
deal  about  themselves  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  their  downfall. 
Thus  information  is  obtained  which 
could  never  be  obtained  in  any  other 
wav. 


THE    DBUG   PROBLEM 

William  Jay  Schieffelin 


The  Cocaine  Habit. — Although  the 
morphine  habit  is  far  more  exten- 
sive and  the  use  of  opium  as  an  in- 
dulgence is  of  far  greater  volume,  the 
cocaine  habit  has  recently  command- 
ed attention,  because  of  the  avidity 
by  which  it  is  acquired  and  because 
it  creates  criminals,  and  crazed  forms 
of  violence  often  result  from  it.  The 
progress  tliat  has  been  made  toward 
its  repression  has  been  through  pe- 
nalizing illegitimate  sale  by  enacting 
and  enforcing  state  laws  and  munici- 
pal ordinances,  but  it  remains  to  co- 
ordinate these  laws  and  also  to 
control  the  importation,  manufacture 
and  interstate  commerce  in  the  drug 
through  a  Federal  act.  The  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  preventing  the  sale  of  pro- 
prietary medicines  containing  cocaine, 
and  the  state  laws  are  checking  the 
spread  of  the  evil,  but  the  work  has 
only  begun ;  the  estimate,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Opium  Commission, 
that  20,000  oz.  of  cocaine  would  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  surgery  in  the 
United  States,  while  120,000  oz.  are 
put  to  improper  use,  is  probably  true. 

Federal  Legislation. —  \Vhile  in  com- 
parison with  inebriety  the  proportion 
of  drug  victims  is  small,  yet  the  tragic 
effects  make  the  restriction  of  the 
sale  of  cocaine,  morphine  and  opium 
essential.    The  U.  S.  Opium  Commis- 


sion and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  codperation  of  the  National  As- 
sociations of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  have  studied  the 
question  and  are  advocating  measures 
to  repress  illicit  traffic.  A  proposed 
Federal  law.  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Harrison  ( N.  Y. ),  provides  that 
all  who  deal  in  cocaine,  opium  or 
morphine  shall  register  with  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  and  pay 
a  license  fee  of  $1.00,  and  that  tney 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  their  pur-' 
chases  and  sales  which  shall  be  open 
to  such  ofiicials.  Federal,  state  or 
municipal,  as  shall  be  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  laws  or  ordi- 
nances; thus  the  taxing  power  is  in- 
voked to  trace  the  consumption  of 
the  drugs.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  or 
transport  any  of  the  drugs  to  a  per- 
son not  registered  and  who  has  not 
paid  the  license  fee;  thus  the  inter- 
state-commerce clause  is  invoked  to 
confine  the  commerce  in  these  drugs 
to  legitimate  channels.  President  Wu- 
son  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress urging  the  enactment  of  the 
Harrison  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  large  major- 
ity.    It  was   favorably   reported  to 
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the  Senate  Committee  by  a  special 
Bub-committee  in  October,  but  report 
to  the  Senate  was  delayed  until  the 
regular  session. 

The  Harrison  bill  is  the  work  of 
men  who  have  for  a  number  of  years 
tried  to  provide  effective  restriction 
of  the  trallic  in  narcotics.  It  will  re- 
duce the  sale  of  these  drugs  and  will 
cause  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
druggists,  nevertheless  they  favor  the 
legislation. 

The  New  York  State  Law.— A  New 
York  state  law,  which  took  effect 
July  1,  1913,  is  thorough  and  drastic. 
It  provides  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  and  pos8L»s»ion  of 
cocaine.  Sales  may  be  made  only  to 
pharmacists,  drug  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  physicians,  veterinarians  and 
dentists.  Everv  sale  must  be  recorded 
with  full  details  as  to  amount,  date, 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  clerk 


who  made  the  sale,  and  how  and  by 
whom  delivery  was  made,  and  all  co- 
caine must  be  kept,  with  two  excep- 
tions, in  a  place  specilled  in  the  rec- 
ord of  sale.  The  two  exceptions  are 
of  sales  under  physicians'  prescript 
tions  and  of  certain  very  limited 
quantities  which  may  be  carried  by 
11  physician,  veterinarian  or  dentist 
for  use  in  his  profession.  The  dentist 
or  veterinarian  can  buy  only  from  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler. 

This  plan  approaches  the  ideal  law 
for  checking  the  abuse  of  cocaine.  Its 
success  in  New  York  City  is  reported 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  new  law  Is  evident 
when  the  figures  are  compared  with 
those  of  former  years.  In  1912  only 
102  cases  were  brought  In  by  the  police. 
Fifty-one  defendants  were  acquitted, 
rndcr  the  new  law  in  six  months  in 
Special  Sessions  and  General  Sessions 
there  have  been  131  cases  disposed  of, 
resulting  in  120  convictions. 


THE    LIQUOB    PROBLEM 

Fkrdinaxd  C.  Iglehabt 

Federal  Legislation.— The  most  im- :  will  destroy  from  16  to  20  per  cent, 
portant  event  of  the  year  connected  of  the  liquor  business  in  the  United 
with  the  liquor  problem  was  the  |  States.  (See  also  I,  American  HiS' 
passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  to ,  t(triL) 

prohibit  the  illicit  interstate  ship- !  Congress  also  passed  the  Jones- 
ments  of  intoxicants  into  drv  terri-  ■  Works  Excise  bill  for  the  District  of 
tory  (i4.  1'.  ^.,  1012,  p.  300).  the  par- 1  Columbia,  which  will  go  into  eflFect 
tial  nullification  of  state  laws  by  the  |  on  Nov.   1,    1914,  and  which,  by   its 


transfer  of  liquors  from  wet  into  dry 
territory  caused  the  temperance  forces 
to  unite  in  1911  to  secure  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Kenyon-Sheppard  bill. 
On  the  transfer  of  Representative 
Sheppard  (Tex.)  to  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Webb  (N.  C.)  fathered  the  bill  in 
the  House.  On  Feb.  8,  1913,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  llouse  re- 
ported the  bill  and  by  the  adoption 
of  a  special  rule,  it  was  considered 
the  same  day  and  passed  by  a  vote 
of  239  to  6.5.  The  Senate  promptly 
passed  the  Konyon  bill,  amended  to 
read  exactly  as  the  Webb  bill  and  on 
the  following  day  tlie  House  concurred 
in  the  Senate  bill.  President  Taft 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  ve- 
toed the  1)111,  giving  as  his  reason 
his  belief  in  its  unconstitutionality, 
but  thc^  bill  was  repassed  over  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  C()iinrr«»Rs.  It  is  understood 
that   ih'ir^  law,   if  held   constitutional, 


provisions,  will  abolish  one-half  of  all 
the  drinking  places  of  the  capital. 
On  July  1,  1913,  the  35  saloons  that 
existed  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  closed 
by  an  order  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  which  refused  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Consumption  of  Intozicaiits. — The 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports that  in  the  fiscal  year  1913 
there  were  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion, 143,220,056  gal.  of  distUled  spir- 
its made  from  fruits  and  grain,  and 
2.022,011,864  gal.  of  fermented  liq- 
uors. The  report  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  on  distilled  spirits 
amounted  to  $157,542,061.76,  and  on 
fermented  liquors  to  $65,245,544.40. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  over 
th?  production  and  consumption  of 
fermented  and  distilled  liquors  for 
the  year  1012,  but  the  statistics  show 
that  the  increase  is  in  the  licensed 
districts  of  the  country.    From  these 
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figures  it  appears  that  the  United  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  given 
States  is  the  largest  beer-drinking  for  opening  saloons  on  Sunday  was 
nation  of  the  world,  consuming  200  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
million  gallons  more  than  Germany,  in  large  cities.  In  answer  to  a  let- 
It  is,  next  to  Russia,  the  largest  con-  ter  written  to  the  mayors  of  the 
sumer  of  distilled  liquors  in  the  world.  30  largest  cities  of  the  United  States, 

Status  of  Liquor  Laws.— Despite  tha  »<^  was  learned  that  14  have  what 
enormous  amount  of  liquor  made  and  might  be  called  a  lax  enforcement  of 
consumed,  the  saloon  has  been  ex-  ^^e  Sunday  law  ,and  that  the  other 
pelled  from  two-thirds  of  the  geo-  25  cities  enforce  their  Sunday-closing 
graphical  area  and  one-half  of  the  'a^s.  The  14  cities  having  the  lax 
population  of  the  country,  mostly  enforcement  of  laws  are:  New  York, 
within  the  last  20  years.  Ths  no-  Chicago,  Cleveland,  «an  Francisco, 
license  territory  includes  largely  rural  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  N.  J., 
population.  Of  the  nine  dry  states,  ^'ew  Orleans,  Jersey  City,  Rochester, 
Georgia  with  one  and  Tennessee  with  Toledo,  Syracuse.  Scranton  and  Pat- 
two  are  the  onlv  ones  that  contain  ers^n.  The  25  cities  that  enforce  the 
cities  with  100,000  population  or  over.  Sunday  closing  law  are:  Philadelphia, 
No-license  prevails  generally  in  the  '*^t.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
states  that  have  the  largest  propor-  l>"rgh,  Buffalo,  Washington,  Los  An- 
tion  of  native-born  population.  North  ?:eles,  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City.  Mo^ 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Ten-  Seattle,  Indianapolis,  Providence, 
nessee,  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Louisville,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Portland, 
Alabama  have  loss  than  one  p?r  cent,  ^^e.,  Columbus.  Worcester,  Richmond, 
of  foreign-born  population.  Arkansas  Omaha,  Fall  River,  Dayton,  Grand 
has  1.1  per  cent..  West  Virginia  and  Rapids  and  Hartford. 
Kentucky  2.3  each,  Louisiana  3.8,  Ok-  International  Study  of  the  Liquor' 
lahoma  3.9,  Indiana  5.6,  Te.vas  5.9,  Problem. — In  September  the  four- 
Kansas  8.r>,  Maine  13.4,  and  North  teenth  International  Congress  on  Al- 
Dakota  35.4  per  cent.  The  reason  coholism  was  held  at  Milan.  Forty 
why  the  Dakotaa  and  Minnesota  have  countries  were  officially  represented, 
80  much  prohibition  territory  with  38  governments  sending  accredited 
so     many     foreigners     is     that    they  delegates. 

have  a  large  Scandinavian  population  The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-formed 
which  is  unfriendly  to  the  liquor  International  Committee  for  the  Sci- 
tramc.  There  has  been  no  change  entific  Study  of  the  Liquor  Question 
in  the  nine  prohibition  states  dur-  wa.s  held  in  Paris  on  Jan.  27  to  29. 
ing  the  year.  The  last  legislature  of  Delegates  to  the  number  of  43  rep- 
Arkansas  pa.ssed  a  law  requiring  a  resenting  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
majority  vote  of  white  people,  men  Gsrmany,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  women,  of  any  precinct  to  se-  Switzerland  and  the  United  States 
euro  a  license  to  .sell  liquor,  which  were  present.  The  American  commit- 
is  said  to  make  it  impossible  to  pro-  tee  was  represented  by  its  secretary, 
cure  a  liquor  license  in  the  state.  John  Koren,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
There  have  been  legislative  and  local  ment  designated  Consul-General  Ma- 
wet  and  dry  contests  in  most  of  the  son  of  Paris  to  attend  and  report  the 
states,  now  one  side  and  now  the  meetings.  A  general  programme  of 
other   being   suroossful.  procedure   was   adopted.     Among  the 

Sunday  Opening  of  Saloons.'— The  questions  to  be  studied  are:  Does  al- 
liquor  interests  have  insisted  that  the  cohol  possess  any  nutritive  proper- 
cosmopolitan  population  of  the  large  ties?  What  is  the  relative  influence  of 
cities  made  it  proper  to  open  the  the  forms  in  and  customs  under  which 
saloons  on  Sunday  or  on  certain  hours  alcohol  is  consumed  ?  What  are  the 
of  that  day  and  they  have  asked  principal  causes  and  effects  of  alcohol- 
various  state  legislatures  to  grant  ism?  The  American  committee  is  rep- 
that  right.  In  the  New  York  leg-  resented  on  the  executive  committee 
islature  a  bill  which  would  have  al-  by  Mr.  Koren,  its  secretary.  The 
lowed  saloons  to  open  on  Sunday  officers  of  the  American  committee 
afternoons  in  New  York  City  came  are  William  H.  Taft,  honorary  presi- 
within  a  very   few   votes  of  passage,  dent,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  acting 
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chairman,  John  Koren,  25  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston,  secretary. 

The  Prohibition  Movement.— The 
ninth  convention  of  the  Worhl's  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
held  in  Brooklyn,  on  Oct.  23  to  28. 
Thirty-five  countries  were  represent- 
ed by  4.3  delegates.  The  delegates 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  reported 
that  their  governments  had  voted 
appropriations  for  the  temperance 
education  of  their  cliildren.  At  the 
close  of  the  world  convention,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  America  held  its  fortieth  conven- 
tion at  Asbury  Park  with  708  dele- 
gates. The  convention  declared  for 
national  constituional  prohibition. 
At  the  national  and  international 
conv4»ntionH,  the  promotion  of  wom- 
an's sufFra^e.  tliough  not  by  mil- 
itancv,  was  favore<l. 

• 

The  Anti-Saloon  Leajrue  of  Amer- 
ica celebrated  its  twentieth  anniv?r- 
sary  in  a  convent i(m  at  Columbus,  on 
Nov.  10  to  13.  with  4.000  registered 
delegates.  The  convention  declared 
for  nati<mal  constitutional  proliibition 
and  appointed  a  thousand  delegates 
to  visit  Washington  on  Dec.  10  to 
request  such  a  bill.  A  new  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
Bishop  Luther  Wilson  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Baker  na- 
tional superintendent  of  the  bague. 
Reports  showed  that  35,000  pulj)its 
were  open  to  the  League  and  that 
a  million  dollars  were  contributed  dur- 
ing the  year. 


On  Nov.  14,  the  allied  temperance 
forces  of  the  country,  including  rep- 
resentatives of  most  of  the  temper- 
ance societies,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s, 
etc.,  met  as  a  Council  of  One  Hun- 
dred, laid  out  an  educational  pro- 
gramme, and  promised  their  earnest 
cooperation  in  the  plan  for  a  nation- 
wide j)rohibition  proposition.  The 
Prohibition  Party,  the  Good  Templars 
and  other  temperance  societies,  held 
their  annual  meetings. 

On  Dec.   10  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  asking  for  the 
submission  of  national  prohibition  to 
the  ratification  of  the  states,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  LTnited  States  Senate 
by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Richmond  P.  Hobson  of  Alabama. 
,  Two  thousand  Anti-Saloon  League  del- 
!  i^gntes  from  everv  state  in  the  Union 
and  about  a  thousand  delegates  from 
the    Woman's    Christian    Temperance 
Union   marched   to  the  Capitol  steps 
where     ])ublic     exercises     were     held, 
during   which    Dr.   P.    A.   Baker,  Xa- 
I  tional    Superintendent    of    the    Anti- 
!  Saloon    League,    handed    the    amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  Senator 
Sheppard. 

Bibliography. — U.  S.  Internal  Reve- 
nue report:  excise  reports  of  vari- 
ous states;  Anti-Salnon  Lcagtie  Year 
Hook :  Yrar  Hook  of  the  Vnilcd  States 
Hrnrrrs*  Aftsociolion  :  American  Pro- 
hibition Year  Book;  temperance  re- 
ports of  various  denominations,  Cath- 
olic an<l  Protestant. 


SYNDICALISM 

John  Sparcio 


The  word  "syndicalism,"  so  lat<'ly 
introduced  into  our  language  that 
quite  recent  editions  of  our  most 
autlioritat ive  dictionaries  do  not  con- 
tain it,  is  the  French  equivalent  r)f 
the  English  term,  "trade  unionism." 
The  labor  union  in  France  is  called  a 
syndicate  and  sipidicaliswr  connotes 
the  theory  or  policy  of  tin*  sifiidimt. 
Transplant  I'd  to  the  soil  of  our  Eng- 
lish speech.  th<»  word  has  gained  a 
new  value.  It  no  longer  means  trade 
imionism  merely,  but  rather  a  partic- 
^ilar  kind  of  trade  unionism.  As  in 
nost  countries,  the  trade-union  move- 
•ent  of  France   is  rather  sharply  di- 


■I 

vidiMl.  There  are  unions  which  are 
extremelv  conservative  and  unions 
which  are  extremely  radical.  The 
word  ''syndicalism."  in  popular  usage 
throughout  the  world  outside  of 
France,  refers  to  the  revolutionary 
type  of  trade  unionism. 

This  type  of  unionism  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Unite<l  States  bv  the  Indus- 
trial  Workers  of  the  World,  popularly 
designate<i  "the  I.  W.  W.,"  and  famil- 
iar to  the  public  by  reason  of  its 
aggressive  policy  in  connection  with 
numerous  strikes  (see  also  XVII,  Lo' 
hor).  The  names  of  such  of  its  lead- 
ers as   William   D.  Haywood,  Joseph 
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Ettor,  Carl  Tresca  and  Arturo  Gio- 
vanitti  constantly  appear  in  the  daily 
press  in  connection  with  vigorous 
strikes  and  are,  in  consequence,  wide- 
ly known. 

What  are  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  revolutionary  type  of 
labor  union?  Wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  form  of  unionism  with 
which  we  are  familiar?  Before  we 
reply  to  these  questions,  a  word  of 
warning  is  necessary.  Syndicalism  is 
hardly  capable  as  yet  of  rigid  and 
exact  definition.  It  is  a  new  move- 
ment, or  at  least  a  new.  development 
of  an  old  one,  and  its  theories  and 
policies  are  hardly  crystallized.  More- 
over, syndicalist  methods  and  theories 
differ  somewhat  in  different  countries, 
the  differences  corresponding  to,  and 
resulting  from,  differences  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing.  Thus,  in 
Italy  and  France,  counti^es  in  which 
small  workshops  and  factories  pre- 
vail, autonomous  unions,  each  confined 
to  a  single  craft,  and  not  infrequently 
of  purely  local  character,  are  fa- 
vored. In  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  local 
unions  and  unions  on  craft  lines  are 
bitterly  opposed  by  syndicalists. 
Their  ideal  is  industrial  unionism, 
the  organization  of  all  the  workers 
in  a  given  industry  into  one  big 
union,  liaving  no  regard  to  degrees 
of  skill  or  training,  and  the  feder- 
ation of  all  the  industrial  unions  into 
one  groat  organization.  The  fighting 
motto  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  "One  Big 
Union." 

These  differences  notwithstanding, 
there  is  sufticient  unity  of  purpose 
and  method  to  warrant  a  composite 
picture.  In  all  lands  the  syndicalists 
aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  present 
capitalist  system  of  production,  and 
its  replacement  by  a  new  social  order 
based  upon  cooperative  production. 
In  all  lands,  likewise,  syndicalists 
tench  that  the  political  State  is 
doomed  to  extinction,  the  only  form 
of  government  in  the  new  social  or- 
der being  the  administration  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  exchange  by 
the  workers  through  their  unions. 
Finally,  in  all  lands  syndicalists  op- 
pose the  notion  that  the  change  to  a 
better  social  order  can  be  brought 
about,  or  even  materially  aided,  by 
parliamentary  action.     They  rely  up- 


on what  is  called  "direct  action"  as 
opposed  to  the  indirect  action  of  poli- 
tics. Thus  analyzed,  syndicalism  is 
seen  to  be  an  amalgam  of  socialism, 
anarchism  and  trade  unionism. 

The  principal  forms  of  ''direct"  ac- 
tion are  the  strike,  the  boycott  and 
sabotage,  the  last  named  being  a 
principle  of  action  rather  than  a 
method.  It  is  capable  of  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  applications. 
The  principle  is  the  obstruction  of  in- 
dustry and  the  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  industrial  processes.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  teaching  the 
workers  to  slacken  the  pace  so  as  to 
lessen  the  output ;  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion or  damaging  of  machinery  or 
goods;  the  deliberate  confusion  of 
business  by  carefully  planned  "mis- 
takes"; discrediting  the  employer  b^ 
revealing  unpleasant  facts  about  his 
business  methods,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  catalogue  of  similarly  ingeni- 
ous devices. 

Syndicalism  naturally  comes  equal- 
ly into  conflict  with  the  established 
form  of  trade  unionism  and  with  the 
political  socialist  movement  (see  So- 
HaUsm,  infra).  It  is  strongest  in 
France  and  Italy  at  present  and  in 
this  country  draws  more  recruits 
from  the  natives  of  those  countries 
than  from  people  of  other  nation- 
alities. It  appears  to  enlist  most 
readily  the  unskilled  laborer  and 
thrives  best  where  the  workers  lack 
political  power  or  have  lost  hope  in 
political  action. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  esti- 
mate of  tne  numerical  strength  of 
syndicalism,  it  is  probably  greatly 
exaggerated.  Recent  reports  from 
France  indicate  a  markea  decline  of 
strength,  and  at  a  recent  "Interna- 
tional Congress"  of  Syndicalists  the 
attendance  was  insignificant.  The 
membership  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  very 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  is 
declining,  according  to  recent  reports. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
whole  theory  of  the  policy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  is  that  reliance  must  be  had, 
not  upon  the  majority  of  the  workers, 
but  upon  the  militant  and  desperate 
minority. 

Much  of  the  most  significant  liter- 
ature of  syndicalism  is  in  the  form 
of  small  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  whkdi 
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are  not  readily  accessible  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  There  is  a  most  ex- 
tensive foreign  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  French  and  Italian  works 
being  specially  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. For  American  readers  the  fol- 
lowing list  contains  the  most  impor- 
tant works:  The  Labor  Movement  in 
France,  by  Louis  Levine,  a  very  illu- 
minating study  of  French  Syndical- 
ism; The  Kew  Unioniam,  by  Andr6 
Tridon,  notably  chiefly  for  its  cita- 
tions from  syndicalist  authorities; 
American  fiyndicalism,  The  I,  W,  W,, 


by  John  Graham  Brooks,  ajounudi** 
tic  estimate  of  the  I.  W.  W.;  SyiMli- 
caliem,  Induairial  Uniontam  and  B^y- 
cialiem,  by  John  Sparge,  an  exposition 
and  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of 
Marxian  Socialism;  The  L  W,  W,: 
Its  History,  Structure  and  Methods. 
by  Vincent  St.  John;  Direct  Action 
and  Sabotage,  by  Wm.  E.  Trautman; 
Industrial  IJnion  Methods,  by  Wm.  E. 
Trautman.  The  last  named  are  three 
pamphlets,  of  considerable  interest, 
published  by  the  I.  W.  W.  at  Xew- 
castlc,  Pa. 


SOCLALISM 

A1.GEBN0N  Lee 


General  Status  of  the  Movement. — 
In  every  European  country  during 
1013  the  Socialist  party  has  spent 
much  of  its  energies  in  combating 
the  demand  of  the  governments  for 
larger  arm  ins  and  navies.  Only  to 
a  small  cxtrnt  have  they  been  able 
to  check  the  growth  of  armaments; 
but  tliey  have  roused  public  opinion, 
strengthened  and  solidifled  the  oppo- 
sition to  imperialist  and  militarist 
policies,  and  gained  strategic  advan- 
tages for  the  struggles  that  may  en- 
sue either  from  actual  war  or  from 
the  breaking  strain  of  military  ex- 
penditures upon  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  principal  nations. 

The  syndicalist  tendency  which  for 
two  or  three  years  seemed  to  threat- 
en a  Holiisni  in  the  international  So- 
cial iHt  and  labor  movement  has  great- 
ly declined.  Chistave  TIerv6  and  his 
colleagues  in  France  have  broken  with 
the  anarchists  and  joined  the  ITnified 
Socialist  party;  within  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  the  opposi- 
tion to  parliamentarism  has  become 
weaker,  while  a  new  opposition  to  "in- 
surrection ism"  is  manifesting  itself. 
In  the  United  States  the  unsuccessful 
silk  workers'  strike  in  Paterson  has 
given  a  setback  to  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  (see  XVII,  La- 
bor) ^  and  the  Socialist  elements  have 
made  further  headway  within  the 
unions  afliliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  I^bor.  The  Interna- 
tional Syndicalist  Congress  held  at 
Ijondon   in    October,    the   first  of    its 


represented     by     actually    organised 
boilies. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  and  some 
other  countries  the  number  of  dues- 
paying  members  has  grown  but 
slightly  or  even  somewhat  declined; 
but  this  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  widespread  unemployment  caused 
by  the  economic  distlirbances  that  ac- 
companied the  Balkan  War,  and  to 
the  migration  of  masses  of  workmen 
in  search  of  jobs.  It  has  been  offset 
by  favorable  results  in  almost  all 
elections  held  during  the  year. 

Great  Britain. — The  socialistic  tend- 
encv  in  the  British  labor  movement 
has  grown  appreciably  stronger.  The 
trade  unions  show  an  increasingly 
militant  spirit  and  are  also  closing 
up  their  ranks  by  amalgamation  of 
unions  of  related  trades.  On  the  po- 
litical field  the  relations  between  the 
Lalx)r  party  and  the  Asquith  and 
Lloyd  (Jeorge  Government  have  grown 
much  cooler:  the  Government  hat 
made  but  niggardly  concessions  and 
the  Labor  party  has  stiffened  its  de- 
mands. At  the  end  of  the  year  an- 
other effort  was  being  made  to  effect 
a  thorough  unification  of  the  Social- 
ist forces  by  bringing  the  British 
Socialist  party  and  other  independent 
organizations  into  the  Labor  party. 

The  municipal  elections  held  in 
April  and  November  In  many  parts  of 
Cireat  Britain  gave  the  Socialist  and 
Labor  elments  a  net  gain  of  200 
seats  in  local  boards  and  councils,  fol- 
lowing up  a  net  gain  of  70  seats  in 


cind,  was  a  fiasco;  only  35  delegates    1012  and  of  115  in  1911.    In  a  num- 
•'ero  present  and  only  a  part  of  these    her  of  cases  additional  Socialist  vic- 
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tories  were  prevented  only  1^  a  close 
fusion  between  Liberals  and  Consenra- 
tives. 

Germany.— The  Socialists  have  con- 
centrated their  efforts  largely  on  the 
fight  against  militarism  and  in  favor 
of  reform  of  the  Prussian  electoral 
system  on  a  basis  of  equal  suffrage, 
secret  ballot,  and  direct  election. 
Having  only  110  of  the  397  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  they  could  not  de- 
feat the  bill  adding  about  130,000 
men  to  the  army  and  about  $75,000,- 
000  to  the  annual  war  budget;  but 
they  forced  minor  amendments,  and 
especially  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
good  share  of  the  cost  on  the  richer 
classes  (see  also  IV,  Qermany).  The 
Prussian  Diet  elections  were  held  in 
May  and  June.  In  spite  of  open  vot- 
ing and  the  three-cla!ss  system  which 
gives  two-thirds  of  the  voting  power 
to  13  per  cent,  of  the  people,  the  So- 
cialists increased  their  representation 
from  six  to  10. 

The  annual  party  congress  took 
place  at  Jena  in  September.  Reports 
showed  an  increase  of  only  12,738  in 
the  party  membership,  which  now 
numbers  982,850,  including  141,115 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cir- 
culation of  party  papers  had  grOwn 
rapidly.  By  a  vote  6f  333  to  142  the 
congress  rejected  a  resolution  declar- 
ing for  a  general  strike  to  compel  re- 
vision of  the  Prussian  electoral  sys' 
tem.  By  a  vote  of  336  to  140  it  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  the  Reichstag 
fraction  in  voting  for  the  amended 
budget  in  order  to  carry  the  taxation 
clauses  mentioned  above.  This  does 
not,  however,  indicate  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  class-struggle  attitude  of 
the  party.  The  Sociausts  insist  on 
choosing  their  own  time  and  avoid- 
ing a  premature  conflict,  and*  mean- 
while they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
increase  and  train  their  forces  against 
a  possible  crisis.  The  death  of  Au- 
gust Bebel  (Aug.  13),  while  fdt  as 
a  very  heavy  loss,  has  not  led  to  any 
change  in  the  tendencies  of  the  party. 
France. — In  France  also  the  Social- 
ists in  parliament  and  among  the  peo- 
{)le  protested  unavailingly  against  the 
arger  army  appropriations  and  the 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  from 
two  to  three  years  (see  also  IV, 
France).  Reports  presented  to  the 
party  congress  which  met  at  Brest  in 


March  showed  that  the  membership 
had  risen  from  62,057  to  68,903,  the 
largest  annual  gain  since  1010.  The 
number  of  communes  (cities,  villaM, 
and  townships)  in  which  the  Socialurts 
have  a  majoritv  had  grown  from  197 
to  294,  while  they  have  minoritiee  in 
400  others,  with  a  total  of  8,000  eonn- 
cilors;  the  whole  number  of  eom- 
mimes,  large  and  small,  in  France  is- 
about  36,000.  Eq»ecially  important 
was  the  reoonquest  of  Brest,  Ron* 
baix,  and  Toulouse.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Councils  of 
•the  88  departments  in  August,  and 
also  Several  parliamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal by-elections  during  1913,  gave 
slignt  net  gains. 

Ra88ia.-T-The  Socialist  parties  in 
Russia  still  suffer  from  the  internal 
dissensions  incident  to  a  largely  un» 
derground  movement.  Nevertheless, 
the  revival  of  activitV  among  the  rap* 
idly  growinff  class  of  industrial  wa|pe 
workers,  which  b^an  in  1911,  still 
gathers  strength.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  police,  both  the  number  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic strikes  and  the  mass  demon- 
strations of  working  people  have 
steadily  increased. 

Italy.— The  conflict  between  "ortho- 
dox" and  "reformist"  Socialists,  which 
had  been  growing  sharper  for  several 
years,  led  to  a  definite  split  late  in 
1912.  Of  the  40  Socialist  Deputies, 
25  adhered  to  the  party  and  l6  se- 
ceded and  formed  a  separate  Reform- 
ist party.  The  regular  Socialists,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  uncompromis- 
ingly opposed  the  militarist  and  im* 
perialist  policies  of  the  Liberal  gov« 
eminent  and  cooperated  with  the 
trade  unions  in  numerous  strikes  for 
improvement  of  conditions  of  labor. 
The  Reformists,  while  avowing  the 
same  ultimate  aims,  voted  with  the 
Government  on  many  points,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  war  of 
conquest  in  North  Africa. 

On  government  initiative  a  new  elee- 
toral  law  was  passed  more  than  dou- 
bling the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  vote.  The  majority  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  being  illiterate  peasants, 
it  was  thought  that  this,  together 
with  the  Reformist  secession,  would 
cut  down  the  Socialist  strength  in 
the  next  Parliament.  It  proved  quite 
otherwise,   partly    through   the   faet 
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its  important  actions  was  a  resolu- 
tion forbidding  party  members  to 
belong  to  s^dicalist  organizations. 
The  syndicalist  tendency  was  repudi- 
ated by  a  decisive  vote  also  at  the 
trade  union  congress  in  April. 

Sweden. — The  Socialist  party  and 
the  trade  unions  are  slowly  but  stead- 
ily recovering  from  the  effects  of  thte 
economic  crisis  of  1908  and  the  dis- 
astrous general  strike  of  1909.  The 
party's  organized  membership  grew 
during  the  year  from  58,000  to  62,- 
000.  It  has  64  representatives  out  of 
230  in  the  lower  house  and  13  out  of 
143  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag. 
During  the  year  the  Socialist  fraction 
made  a  strong  fight  for  a  legal  mini- 
mum wage  and  eight-hour  day,  but 
was  defeated  on  both  propositions. 

Finland.  —  The  Finnish  Socialists 
have  continued  their  slow  but  solid 
growth.  The  election  in  August  gave 
them  217,778  votes  (almost  43  per 
cent,  of  the  total)  and  90  out  of  the 
200  members  of  the  Diet,  in  which 
they  had  86  representatives  before. 
Of  '  the  Socialist  Deputies  13  are 
women,  while  there  are  eight  women 
representing  other  parties.  The  gain 
was  made  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Con- 
sen^atives  or  Old  Finns. 

Bulgaria. — A  general  election  early 
in  Deceml)er  gave  the  Socialist  party 
heav\'  gains.  The  two  wings,  **broad" 
and  "narrow,"  now  have  47  members 
in  the  Sobranje,  where  there  was  but 
one  Socialist  before.  Exact  figures  of 
the  vote  and  precise  information  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  two  wings  are 
not  yet  at  hand. 

Argentina. — In  1912  the  Socialists 
won  their  first  two  seats  in  the  Argen- 
tine House  of  Deputies.  In  April, 
1913,  they  elected  two  more  Deputies 
and  one  Senator. 

United  States. — The  spring  and  fall 
municipal  elections  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  partial  state  elec- 


tions in  November  brousht  both  gains 
and  losses  in  the  Socialist  vote,  with 
an  apparent  slight  balance  in  its  fa- 
vor. The  city  of  Schenectady,  which 
was  carried  in  1911,  was  lost  in  1913, 
in  the  same  way  that  Milwaukee  was 
lost  in  1912;  the  Socialists  increased 
their  vote  materially,  but  the  Repub- 
licans and  Deniocrats  combined  to  de- 
feat theuL  In  Butte,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Socialists  reelected  Mayor  Duncan 
and  increased  their  representation  in 
the  council.  The  straight  Socialist 
vote  in  New  York  City  was  about 
6,000  higher  than  in  the  ^neral  elec- 
tion of  1912.  In  Paterson  the  Social- 
ist ticket  ran  second,  the  Republicans 
getting  45  per  cent.,  the  Socialists  31, 
and  the  Democrats  24.  (See  also  VII, 
Municipal  C^oremment) 

Walter  Lanfersiek  was  elected  Na- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  May,  in  place  of  John  M.  Work.  The 
office  remains  at  111  North  Market 
St.,  Chicago.  The  dues-paying  mem- 
bership fell  off  heavily  in  the  latter 
part  of  1912  and  the  early  months  of 
1913,  but  has  been  rising  since  June 
and  is  now  well  above  100,000. 

The  party  spent  much  energy  and 
money  during  the  year  in  assisting 
strikes  of  garment  workers  in  New 
York,  silk  workers  in  New  Jersey, 
coal  miners  in  West  Virginia  and 
Colorado,  and  copper  miners  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Bibliography.  —  Among  the  impor- 
tant- books  of  the  year  are  Hillquit's 
ffacialism  Summed  Up;  Benson's  The 
Truth  About  Flocialism;  Bebel's  My 
Life;  Murdoch's  Ethics  and  Econom- 
ics; Orth's  Socialism  and  Democracy 
in  Europe;  Walling's  Larger  Aspects 
of  Socialism;  SchlUter's  Lincoln,  La- 
bor ^  and  Slavery;  Simkhovitch's  So- 
cialism versus  Marxism;  Spargo's 
Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism,  and 
Socialism;  and  Rubinow's  Social  In- 
surance. 


MOTHERS'    PENSIONS 

C.  C.  Cabstens 


At  the  beginning  of  1913,  two  states, 
Illinois  and  Colorado,  had  laws  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  of  money  from  public 
funds  to  enable  a  mother  fit'  to  bring 
up   her  children  to   keep  them  with 


her.  During  1913.  the  following  17 
additional  states  passed  such  laws: 
California.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South 
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Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin. This  sudden*  and  widespread 
movement  in  legislation  may  be 
traced  to  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
dividual family  home  is  best  for  the 
child  and  that  nothing  should  take  the 
place  of  the  mother's  care  if  she  is 
physically  and  morally  fit  to  bring  up 
her  children.  With  this  conviction 
was  coupled  the  belief  that  many  chil- 
dren were  being  seriously  neglected 
because  of  the  mother's  necessity  of 
working  away  from  home  to  earn  the 
family's  8up|)ort.  The  title  mothers' 
pensions  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  for 
such  aid,  for  pensions,  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word,  are  deferred 
payments  for  service  already  rendered 
and  have  no  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  to  be  pensioned. 
Mothers*  pensions,  however,  while  gen- 
erally urged  as  payment  for  services 
and  as  acts  of  simple  justice,  are  gen- 
erally estimated  ancl  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  existing  in  the 
households. 

As  early  as  1008,  without  a  special 
law.  certain  private  children's  char- 
ities of  San  Francisco  devised  a  way 
of  using  the  money  which  they  were 
drawing  from  the  state  or  county 
treasuries  for  the  support  of  children 
in  the  care  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother's 
own  household.  These  sums  became 
considerable  in  amount  in  a  few 
years.  In  1011,  Missouri  passed  a 
statute  allowing  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Kansas  City  alone  to  order  payments 
to  be  made  to  a  mother  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  children  in  her  own  home 
in  lieu  of  their  commitment  to  a  pub- 
lic institution.  In  the  same  year  the 
Funds  to  Parents  Act,  very  materially 
amended  in  1013,  went  into  force 
in  Illinois,  but  very  few  payments 
have  been  made  outside  of  Chicago. 
The  administration  of  the  law  was 
here  also  added  to  the  other  duties 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  which  was  at 
that  time  insufficiently  equipped  for 


its  regular  tasks.  Colorado  adopted  a 
statute  to  the  same  end  by  popular 
initiative  at  the  general  election  in 
November,  1912. 

Although  the  experience  of  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago  did  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  basis  to  warrant  the  imme- 
diate  wide  extension  of  the  experi- 
fhent,  the  year  1913  has  seen  mothers' 
pensions  undertaken  in  many  differ- 
ent forms.  Those  favoring  this  ex- 
periment in  legislation  point  to  the 
breaking  up  of  families  because  of 
poverty  or  niggardly  home  support  as 
their  justification,  but  other  social  re- 
formers view  with  alarm  this  exten- 
sion of  public  charity  to  additional 
groups  in  our  communities,  including 
widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  pris- 
oners or  of  husbands  confined  in  in- 
sane hospitals,  or,  as  in  Michigan,  di- 
vorced women  and  unmarried  moth- 
ers, who  have  previously  managed 
without  mothers'  pensions.  In  a  num- 
ber of  jurisdictions  the  laws  are  al- 
ready being  tested  as  to  their  consti- 
tutionality. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
varies  from  $6.25  a  month  for  a  wid- 
ow's child  in  California  to  $15  a 
month  for  a  mother  with  one  child 
in  Illinois  and  $10  for  each  child 
whore  there  is  more  than  one,  while 
in  Colorado,  Massachusetts  and  Ne- 
braska no  maximum  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  administration  of  these 
funds  is  principally  of  three  sorts. 
In  Illinois  and  15  other  states  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
juvenile  or  other  county  or  district 
court.  In  New  Jersev  and  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  it  is  undertaken  by  a  public 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  the  town  and 
city  overseers  of  the  poor  already 
dealing  with  needy  families  are  adapt- 
ing their  work  to  these  new  needs 
and  the  state  Board  of  Charity  has 
been  given  the  power  to  supervise  and 
standardize  the  work  of  administering 
the  pension  system. 


SOCIAL   WOBK   OF    THE    CHUBCHES 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodbuff 


The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America. — The  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  Council  has 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  year 


in  currying  out  the  platform  adopted 
at  the  second  quadrennial  roeetingat 
Chicago  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  378).  The 
important  developments  of  the  year, 
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according  to  the  secretary,  have  been:  bring  about  conferenc^es  of  existing  so- 
the  dsvelopnient  of  Bcveral  new  de-  cial  work;  and  third,  to  lead  to  the  eS' 
nominational  social  service  agencies,  tablishment  of  a  federation  school  of 
and  the  better  general  efficiency  in  the  social  service  and  to  organize  national 
development  of  this  work ;  increasing  lecture  courses  on  social  work  and 
attention  to  the  rural  problem,  as  other  activities.  In  the  opinion  of 
especially  indicated  by  the  appoint-  the  secretary,  the  beet  accomplish- 
ment of  a  committee  on  the  church  ment  of  the  year  is  the  public  opinion 
and  country  life  with  Gilford  Pinchot  created  in  a  great  many  of  the 
as  chairman;  the  campaign  for  "one  leagues  of  Roman  Catholic  women 
day's  rest  in  seven"  for  industrial  toward  the  centralization  of  their  80- 
worksrs,  which  brought  about  action  cial  works.  The  Commission  has  is- 
by  several  state  legislatures;  and  the  sued  the  following  pamphlets: 
brineing  togctlier  of  the  various  de-  "The  First  Catholic  SocUl  Servke 
nominational  secretaries  in  a  secre-  Conference";  "Socialist  Science  Bonk- 
tarial  council,  and  the  making  of  tiipse  riipt";  "What  Shall  Our  Catholic  So- 
associate  secretaries  of  the  Commis-  cietJes  Dol";  "Relations  Between  Em- 
sion  of  the  Federal  Council.  ployers    and    the    Employed";    "Why 

The  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  Socialism    is   Opposed    to    the   Trade 

a  detailed  study  of  the  industrial  situ-  Unions";     "Need    of     an     Organized 

ation  of  Palerson,  N.  J.,  the  scene  of  christian    Force    in    the    American 

the  long  industrial  conflict  during  the  Labor    Movement";     "Woman's    Suf- 

year    (see  XVII,  Labor).     It  has   al-  frage,     A     Social     Problem";     "Who 

ready    issued    the    following    social-  LiesT";     and    "The    Christian    Mani- 

service    bulletins:     "The    Country  festo."     The  secretary  of  the  Commis- 

Church,"  the  result  of  an  investigation  sion  is  Rev.  Peter  E.  Dietz,  503  Mur- 

by  Charles  0.  Gill  and  Gilford  Pinchot  ^av    Avenue,    Milwaukee.      (See   also 

of  the  committee  on  the  church  and  XXXI,  Reli'nion.) 

country   life ;   "Spiritual   Culture  and  j^e  Joint'  Commission  of  the  Epis- 

Social   Service,"   by   Charles   S.   Mac-  g^pal   Church.-On   Oct.    1.    1912,   the 

farland;  "The  Christian  Ministry  and  j„i„t  Commission,  after  two  years  of 

the  Social  Order,     edited  by  Charles  preliminary   organiuation,   opened   an 

S.  Macfarland;   "Church  Federation,'  ^ff,^   ;„   (he  Church   Missions   House 

the  story  of  the  Inter-Church  Feder-  [„   [jg„  yo^jj   citv.      Here  a   special 

ation  meeting  in  New  York  m^  1005,  g^j^,    ggrvice    reference    index,    con- 

an  initial  and  preparatory  session  of  („!„!„„     already      several      thousand 

the  Federal   Council,  edited   by  Elias  ^p^a  %„  ji,e  various  phases  of  social 

B.  Sanford;  "The  Social  Cresd  of  the  ^^f^^^   ^^j   including  a   considerable 

Clmrches.      by   Harry   F.   Ward,   and  pamphlet  literature,  Tias  been  organ- 

-The   Gospel   of   Labor,"   by   Charles  \^^^   J.^^^  ^^^^  of  the   Commission 

Steele.  I,^g  Ijggn  centered  upon  the  education 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  is  and  organization  of  the  Church's  con- 

the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Clar-  stituency  for  etTective  action  with  ref- 

endon  Building.  New  York.  crence   to    social    problems.      Largely 

Soman  Catholic  Social  Service  Ac-  through  its  efforts  there  are  at  pres- 
tivities.— A  very  considerable  amount  cnt  74  diocesan  social  service  commis- 
■o!  work  is  lii'injr  done  by  Roman  sinns  and  a  growing  number  of  parish 
<'athoHc  bodies,  but  these  activities  organizations  devoted  to  community 
Tiave  not  yef  lici'ii  centralized,  though  service.  Five  of  the  missionary  de- 
-tlie  tcnclciii'v  to  do  so  is  becoming  partments  have  also  organized  official- 
more  markiMl  ev?ry  year.  The  first  ly  or  informally  for  social  service 
work  of  tlii'  American  Federation  of  within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  to  bring  the  As  a  means  of  education  of  the  fu- 
ture leaders  of  the  Church  the  Com- 
mission  is   recommending   the    intro- 

I'omniisflion  has  lit>en  crvateil.  not  to  ihiction   of   courses  of   social  instruc- 

do  any   wurk  of  orjianizntion.  but  to  lion  and  the  provision  for  elementary  . 

endeavor  lir'^t   nf  all  to  develop   in  a  social    service   in   the   Sunday    school 

literary  way  the  liomnn  Catholic  phi-  and   in  the  theological   seminary.     It 

losophy   of  !.iH>i»l   service;   second,  to  has  also   issued   for  educational  pur- 
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poses  within  the  past  two  years  sev- 
eral pamphlets  and  leaflets,  including 
"A  Social  Service  Programme  for  the 
Parish";  "Social  Service  for  Diocesan 
Commissions";  **A  Model  Canon  for 
Diocesan  Social  Service  Commis- 
sions"; and  "Social  Service  and  the 
Episcopal  Church."  Of  these  nearly 
20,000  copies  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. The  triennial  report  to  the 
General  Convention  in  New  York  in 
October,  1913,  has  also  been  printed 
by  the  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  furthering  its 
educational  propaganda  the  Commis- 
sion arranged  in  connection  with  the 
General  Convention  of  1913,  a  social 
service  week,  including  a  series  of 
four  conferences  on  various  phases  of 
the  Church's  relation  to  social  wel- 
fare; visits  to  social  institutions  and 
agencies  in  New  York  City  and  vi- 
cinity; special  sermons  on  social  serv- 
ice in  the  local  churches  by  visiting 
clergy,  mostly  members  of  the  various 
diocesan  social  service  commissions; 
and  an  exhibit  showing  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  diocesan  com- 
missions, parish  agencies,  and  one  or 
two  other  cooperating  organizations. 
The  proceedings  of  this  social  service 
week   have   been   issued   in  pamphlet 


form.  The  field  secretary  is  Rev.  F. 
M.  Crouch,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Other  Denominations. — The  Method- 
ist Federation  for  Social  Service  main- 
tains a  bureau  of  information,  speak- 
ers' bureau,  and  reading  and  study 
courses;  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward,  2512 
Park  Place.  Evanston,  111.,  is  the  sec- 
retary. Thie  Baptist  Department  of 
Social  Service  and  Brotherhood  is  a 
sub-division  of  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  organized  to  sug- 
gest ways  whereby  Christian  men 
may  become  socially  effective,  and  co- 
operate with  similar  bodies;  Rev.  S. 
Z.  Batten,  1701  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, is  secretary.  The  Congrega- 
tional social  service  agency  is  the 
Congregational  Brotherhood  of  Amer- 
ica, Henry  A.  Atkinson,  secretary,  19 
S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Presby- 
terian social  service  is  administered 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  A  Department  of  Church 
and  Country  Life  is  in  charge  of  Rev. 
\\arren  H.  Wilson,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  Unitarian  Social 
service  is  carried  on  through  a  depart' 
ment  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, of  which  Elmer  S.  Forbes, 
25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  is  secretary. 
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LABOR 


Leonard  W.  Hatch 


STRIKES    AND    LOCKOUTS 

The  Strike  Record.— The  year  1913 
was  marked  by  an  increase  in  number 
of  strikes  and  lockouts.  Figures  for 
the  entire  country  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  are  lacking,  but  one 
fragment  of  statistical  evidence  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  writing,  coupled 
with  the  indications  of  newspaper  re- 
ports, are  clearly  of  that  import. 

This  evidence  consists  only  of  the 
returns  for  New  York  State,  published 
in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  State 
Department  of  Labor.  New  York  is, 
however,  the  leading  industrial  state 
of  the  country.  Figures  for  only  the 
first  six  montlis  of  the  vear  are  avail- 
able;  those  for  1913  in  comparison 
with  the  four  preceding  years  are  as 
follows: 


First  Six  M« 

sntliH  of 

Number 

of 
Strikes 

Employees 

Directly 
Concerned 

1909 

1910 

1911 

93 
163 
118 
111 
195 

30,777 
44,063 
43,357 

1912 

1913 , 

31,499 
124,573 

It  is  the  first  half  of  any  year  which 
produces  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year's  disputes.  The  last  Federal  re- 
port on  "Strikes  and  Lockouts"  shows 
that  in  the  five  years  1901-5,  60  per 
cent,  of  the  strikes  occurred  between 
Jan.  1  and  June  30.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  it  is  manifest  above  that  in 
New  York  1913  was  a  year  of  large 
increase  in  labor  disputes.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Xew^  York  conditions  are 
an    absolutely   certain   index   for   the 


country  as  a  whole,  but  a  comparison 
of  the  records  in  the  Federal  reports 
on  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  25> 
years  1881  to  1905  (no  report  has 
been  issued  since  that  for  1905)  shows 
that  the  changes  from  year  to  year 
(increase  or  decrease)'  have  for  the 
most  part  been  the  same  for  the  en- 
tire country  as  for  New  York  State. 

The  greater  frequency  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  1913  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted, however,  as  marking  the 
year  as  abnormal  in  respect  to  labor 
disputes.  On  the  contrary,  such  in- 
crease may  be  said  to  represent  the 
normal,  or  at  least  the  usual,  accom- 
paniment of  a  year  characterized  bv 
active  business  conditions  (although 
in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year 
a  considerable  slackening  of  business 
activity  was  evident),  and  hence  with 
a  good  demand  for  labor  and  a 
rising  cost  of  living  (see  this  topic,. 
infra ) ,  the  latter  furnishing  naturally 
the  stimulus  and  the  former  the  favor- 
able opportunity  for  wage  earners  to 
seek  better  terms  of  employment.  In 
noting  that  the  greater  number  q{  dis- 
putes involving  suspension  of  work 
cannot  be  chronicled  as  extraordinary 
in  view  of  general  conditions,  it  is 
implied  that  there  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  character  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  year's  controversies. 
The  more  notable  points  in  this  part 
of  the  year's  labor  history,  therefore, 
are  to  be  found  rather  in  certain  in- 
dividual disputes  or  particular  fea- 
tures, either  novel  or  exceptional,  in 
such  episodes.  Leading  all  other  con- 
troversies of  the  year  in  such  features, 
perhaps,  was  the  strike  of  silk  workers 
at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Strike  of  Silk  Workers  in  Paterson, 
N.  J. — ^A  general  strike  of  workers  in 
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the  broad-silk  mills  of  Paterson  began 
on  Feb.  25.  Prior  to  this  a  strike  in 
one  mill  had  occurred  late  in  January 
in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
the  so-called  four-loom  system,  and  it 
is  from  this  earlier  strike  that  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute  may  properly 
be  dated.  Shortly  after  Feb.  26  the 
strike  extended  to  the  ribbon  factories 
and  then  to  the  dye  shops.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  involved  was 
reported  as  203  and  the  number  of 
employees  has  been  given  as  25.000  to 
27,000,  the  entire  silk  industry  of 
Paterson  being  involved. 


that  field.  Hence  to  the  workers  th* 
change  seemed  to  bear  the  menace  not 
only  of  displacement  of  workers  by 
machinery,  and  possibly  severer  strain 
of  work  at  equal  pay  in  tending  more 
machines,  but  the  more  serious  and 
far-reaching  menace  of  employment  of 
cheaper  labor  and  general  lowering 
of  wages. 

Upon  this  central  issue  was  joined 
a  struggle  which  for  stubbornness  has 
rarely  been  equaled,  lasting  as  it  did 
till  the  close  of  July,  a  period  of  five 
months,  during  most  of  which  the  en- 
tire  industry    in   Paterson   remained 


The    demands    formulated    by    the    idle.    Repeated  efforts  to  bring  about 


strikers  several  days  after  the  general 
strike  bejran  included  the  abolition  or 
non-introduction    of    the    three-    and 


a  settlement,  made  by  both  public  au- 
thorities and  private  agencies  in  the 
city,  proved   wholly   unavailing,   and 


four-loom  system  in  place  of  the  exist-  i  the  struggle  finally  ended  by  the  vir- 
ing  one-  or  two-loom  systems  and  an  tual  exhaustion  and  surrender  of  the 
increase  of  wages  for  the  broad-silk    strikers  by  return  to  work.    Accord- 


workors.  an  incrrnso  of  wigos  for  th« 
ribl)on  weavers,  a  niininium  waj^e  and 
better  sanitary  conditions  for  the  dye- 
shop  "hands,  and  a  general  eight-hour 
day.  The  central  issue,  both  in  its 
significance  for  the  industry  and  the 
workers  and  because  it  concerned  the 
largest  number  of  the  latter,  was  the 
three-  and  four-loom  system.  Mechan- 
ically, these  systems  involved  the  tend- 
ing by  each  worker  of  three  or  four 
looms  instead  of  one  or  two  as  before, 
togetlier  with  an  increase  in  auto- 
matic devices  on  the  machines.  But 
the  significance  of  the  change  for  both 
industry  and  worker  was  deeper  than 
this  alone  would  in<licate.  The  three- 
or  four-loom  system  is  use<l  for  the 
production  of  cheaper  grades  of  silk. 
Previously  the  Paterson  industry  had 
confined  itself  almost  entirely  to  the 
higher  grades  using  other  systems. 
But  the  newer  three-  and  four-loom 
system  had  l>een  successfully  devel- 
oped and  used  in  other  localities,  no- 
tably in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  mueh 
cheaj)er  gra<le  of  labor  was  employed 
than  in  the  higher-grade  mills  in  Pat- 
erson, and  where,  with  this  combina- 
tion of  more  highly  developed  ma- 
chinery and  chea])er  labor,  a  greater 
prosperity  had  fallen  to  the  industry 
than  in  Paterson.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  system  in  Paterson,  there- 
fore, really  marked  tlie  entrance  of 
the  Paterson  employers  into  the  field 
cheaper  silk  production  and  com- 
ition  with  these  other  localities  in 


ing  to  the  most  reliable  press  reports, 
the  strikers  lost  above  $5,000,000  in 
wages,  with  probably  an  equal  loss  to 
employers,  besides  heavy  losses  to 
other  business  interests  in  Paterson. 

What  gave  the  dispute  widest  noto- 
riety, and  its  most  significant  as  well 
as  novel  aspect,  was  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization and  leadership  which  ap- 
peared among  the  strikers.  This  was 
the  organization  known  as  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World.  It  was 
charge<l  that  this  organization,  com- 
ing in  from  outside,  was  the  real 
instigator  of  the  strike,  but  the  state- 
ments of  impartial  investigators  in- 
dicate that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  strike  was 
already  imminent  or  actually  begun 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  it.  In  other  words,  so 
far  from  creating  the  strike,  it  stepped 
in  to  seize  an  opportimity  for  its 
propaganda  presented  by  the  condi- 
tions above  described,  which  had  cre- 
ated a  situation  between  employers 
and  employees  already  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  In  any  case,  the  con- 
spicuous fact  is  that  the  leadership  of 
the  strike  was  assumed  by  the  I.  W. 
W..  that  all  the  strikers  joined  that 
body,  and  that  the  latter  succeeded  in 
holding  the  entire  body  of  strikers 
solidly  together  month  after  month 
during  the  dispute.  The  solidarity  of 
the  strikers  in  their  allegiance  to  this 
organization  during  the  dispute  is 
especially  attested  by  the  fact  that 
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step  in  and  organize  the  workers  with  diutrial  relations.  Wbat  is  more  im- 
B  view  to  settling  the  dispute  by  arbi-  porUnt  Is  to  emphMise  Uie  distinetioit 
trstion  with  the  employers,  who  had  between  what  tM  Patetson  silk  work- 
intimated  their  willingness  to  deal  era  were  striking  for  and  what  tlw 
with  the  latter  organiEation,  and  that  I-  W.  W.  leaders  wera  working  for,  a 
this  attempt  failed  completely.  difference  which  the  itartlfng  natnra 

The  eigniflcanee  of  this  leadership  of  the  latter'a  doctrine  and  method* 
of  the  strike  by  the  I.  W.  W.  lies  in  may  easily  crowd  out  of  view.  TiM 
the  character  of  that  organization,  great  maw  of  the  Pateraon  silk  work- 
representing  as  it  does  organization  ers  were  not  atrildng  for  the  I.  W.  W. 
of  wage  earners  along  industrial  in-  doctrines  of  indoawial  oontrol.  On 
stead  of  trade  lines,  and,  more  e*pe-  the  contrary,  their  issue  waa  limply 
cially,  advocating  in  this  country  the  the  familiar  and  Intimate  one  M 
revolutionary  doctrines  and  methods  better  terms  of  employment  under  the 
better  known  in  Europe  as  syndieal-  existing  eoonoroic  system.  The  faot 
ism.  Readers  unfamiliar  with  the  lat-  of  their  promnt  acceptance  and  fol- 
ter  are  referred  to  the  special  article  lowing  of  the  leadership  of  those  for 
on  "Syndicalism"  elsewhere  in  this  whom  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
volume  (Department  XVI)  for  a  full  waa  the  main  issue,  therefore,  was  less 
presentation  of  its  doctrines  and  meth-  a  sign  of  the  success  of  a  revolntionarr 
ods.  Suffice  it  here  to  put  it  briefly  propaganda  than  of  the  ahaenoe  of  anr 
that  the  central  principle  of  this  doe-  other  source  of  aid  in  what  seemea 
trine  is  tbe  taking  over  of  the  control  to  thetn  a  fight  for  eoonomio  Jostioe. 
and  operation  of  the  means  of  produc-  Herein  lies  the  chief  lesson  and  revela- 
tion by  wage  earners,  to  be  accom-  tiou  of  the  Paterson  strike.  If  no 
pitched  by  direct  action  against  em-  more  conservative  leadership  or  social 
pioyers.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  agency  for  improvement  of  thetr  Cim- 
therefore,  that  the  entrance  of  the  dition  is  developed  which  shall  gain 
I.  W.  W.  into  the  dispute  had  the  dis-  their  confldenee,  the  increasing  nnm- 
tinct  effect  of  adding  to  the  familiar  ber  of  industrial  eommunitiea  mad* 
aspect  of  industrial  disputes  as  con-  «P.  "  "t  Paterson,  largely  of  low-paid 
troversies  over  tbe  terms  of  a  collective  workers  of  foreign  extraction,  may  be 
bargain,  Bomewhat  of  the  character  of  eipected  under  eoonmnie  preanire  to 
a  revolutionary  struggle  between  op-  offer  ouiek  acceptance  of  the  leadcr- 
poaing  doctrines  of  industrial  contrvl.  ship  of  champions  holding  rerolution- 
80  far  as  the  I.  W.  W.  is  concerned,  ary  doctrines. 

every  strike  in  which   it  can  operate  What  adds  emphasis  to  this  lesson 

represents,  in  accordance  with  its  phi-  of   tbe  Paterson   dispute  is  tbe  faet 

loBophy.  an  opportunity  to  pue^  for-  ^bat  almost  exactly  the  same  circnm- 

ward   its   fight  for  control,  and   very  stances  and  results  which  reveal  that 

consistently  the  national   leaders  and  aspect  of  the  strike  at  Paterson  were 

resourcpB  of  the  organii^ation  were  for  present   in  the   great  strike  at  Law- 

tbe  time  being  centered  in  the  Pat«r-  ""ce,  Moas.,  in  1912   (A.  7.  B.,  1918, 

son  dispute.    And  it  was  this  elemat  P-    403),   and    appeared   also    in   the 

which,  as  indicated  by  the  stBtementa  smaller  hut  loMlly  notable  strike  at 

of   the   latter,   accounts   for   the  per-  Little  Palls,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  191B. 

sistently  uncompromising  attitude  of  *"">■  fuller  accounts  of  the  Paterwrn 

the  employers  throughout  the  dispute,  strike  the  reader  is  referred  to  special 

It  is"  not  possible  here  to  go  into  de-  articles  in  The  Outlook  of  June  7  (p. 

tails  of  the  extreme  attitude  or  action  283)  and  The  aurvey  of  the  some  date 

taken  by  any   of  the   parties  affected  (p. -366). 

by    the    dispute,    whether    employees.  Strike  of  Coal  Hlneis  in  Weat  TI1- 

employers.  or  the  public.     Tbey  may  glnia.— Another  of  the  year's  disputea 

easily  be  found  in  the  press  reports  of  which  should  be  specially  mentioneid    ' 

the  time.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  lawless  in  a  review  of  the  year's   Industrial 

action   such  ns  occurred  at  Paterson  controversies   is  the  strike  of  mlnen 

presents  no  new  spectacle  in  labor  dis-  on  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  in  Wert 

putes  under  a  different  kind  of  lead-  Virginia  which  began  in  April,  MI2, 
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entire  territory  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers  as  far  west  as  Dli- 
nois.  In  it  there  are  nearly  67,000 
miles  of  main  track,  handling  above 
40  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  population  of  the 
district  is  over  38,000,000. 

Direct  negotiations  of  the  parties 
during  1912  having  failed  to  bring 
about  an  agreement,  arbitration  un- 
der the  Erdman  Act  was  proposed. 
This  proposal  brought  forth  expres- 
sions of  willingness  to  arbitrate  from 
both  sides,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  strong  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  manner  of  arbitration.  The 
firemen  were  in  favor  of  arbitration 
under  the  Erdman  Act,  whereas  the 
railroads  proposed  an  arbitration  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  case  of  the  engineers' 
demands  in  1912.  In  this  case,  a 
board  of  seven  members  acted  under 
a  special  agreement  drawn  up  between 
the  parties  and  not  under  the  Erdman 
Act.  This  board  consisted  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  side  and  ftve  non- 
partisan persons.  Under  the  law  the 
board  must  consist  of  three  persons, 
one  chosen  by  each  side  with  a  chair- 
man chosen  by  these  two,  or  failing 
such  a  choice,  by  the.  government 
mediators,  who,  under  the  law,  may, 
upon  request,  serve  as  mediators  prior 
to  arbitration.  The  refusal  of  the 
firemen  to  repeat  the  style  of  arbitra- 
tion in  the  engineers'  case  grew  out 
of  considerable  dissatisfaction  which 
the  proceedings  and  award  in  that 
ease  aroused  among  employees,  the 
chief  criticism  being  against  the  un- 
familiarity  of  the  five  non-partisan 
members  with  railroad  conditions  and 
against  the  character  of  evidence  se- 
cured by  the  board,  as  alleged,  outside 
of  the  hearings.  The  railroads,  on  the 
other  hand,  bnsed  their  objection  to 
procedure  under  the  law  on  the 
amount  of  responsibility,  in  view  of 
the  size  of  the  dispute,  resting  upon 
one  man  as  third  member  of  the 
board,  each  of  the  other  two  members 
being  inevitably  representatives  of  one 
side. 

So  solid  was  the  deadlock  over  this 
question  of  the  form  of  arbitration, 
that  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  though 
a  general  strike  might  result.  In  fact, 
such  a  strike  had  been  authorized  by 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  firemen  and 
seemed  only  a  few  hours  off  when  on 


Feb.  18  the  railroadB  finallv,  under 
strong  proteat,  accepted  amtratkni 
under  the  terms  of  the  law.  Tht 
board  appointed  oonBisted  of  Albeit 
Pldllips  as  representative  of  tlie  fire* 
men,  W.  W.  Atterbury  representing 
the  railways,  and  Judge  W.  L.  Ghaiii- 
bers  as  chairman.  Its  award  was  pub- 
lished on  April  24.  On  the  nrineipal 
question  of  wages  the  award  was  a 
compromise.  The  demand  for  two 
firemen  on  certain  types  of  engines, 
the  most  important  of  the  other  is- 
sues, was  not  granted,  but  provision 
for  arbitration  of  individual  cases  was 
made.  Most  of  the  other  demands  as 
to  conditions  of  work  were  granted. 

Amendment  of  tlie  Bidman  Act. — 
One  result  of  the  experiences  in  the 
firemen's  dispute  and  the  engineers' 
controversy  preceding  it,  was  the  in- 
troduction in  Congress  in  June  of  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Erdman  Act.  The  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  composition  of 
the  board  provided  for  in  that  law, 
forcibly  brought  out  in  the  firemen's 
dispute,  has  just  .  been  noted.  An- 
other point  which  the  firemen's  case, 
f ollowmg  upon  the  heels  of  that  of  the 
engineers,  and  with  a  third  dispute  of 
equal  dimensions  raised  by  demands 
of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  in  the 
eastern  district  already  at  hand,  had 
served  to  make  clear,  was  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  mediation  provisions  of 
the  law.  Such  mediation  work,  when 
requested,  was  assigned  to  the  chaiir- 
man  of  the  Commerce  Court  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  be  per- 
formed in  addition  to  the  full  work  of 
their  regular  official  positions.  The  size 
of  the  interests,  both  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  employers  and  employees, 
menaced  by  such  great  disputes  as 
those  in  the  eastern  district  obviously 
made  the  conservation  of  industriu 
peace  in  railway  transportation  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  left  as  sec- 
ondary duties  of  any  officiaL  Accord- 
ingly, the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Kewlands,  proposed  in  the  first 
place,  with  reference  to  arbitration, 
to  permit  the  parties  to  choose  be- 
tween an  arbitration  board  of  three 
members,  as  before,  and  one  of  six 
members,  two  chosen  bv  each  side  and 
two  by  these  four;  and  in  the  second 
place  it  proposed  to  create  the  inde- 
pendent office  of  Commissioner  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration,  who,  with 
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among  the  garment  trades  of  New 
York  City  and  to  those  of  Boston. 
The  name  of  this  plan  is  derived  from 
the  designation  given  to  the  agree- 
ment which  terminated  the  great 
strike  of  cloak  and  suit  makers  in 
Xew  York  City  in  1910.  By  this  was 
established  a  permanent  system  for 
settlement  of  grievances  or  differences 
by  means  of  a  grievance  committee, 
composed  of  five  representatives  of 
employers  and  five  of  the  unions,  to 
handle  minor  eases,  and  a  board  of 
arbitration,  consisting  of  one  member 
each  chosen  by  employers  and  the 
imion  and  a  third  representing  the 
general  public.  So  successfully  had 
this  plan  worked  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  that  quite  early  in  the 
course  of  the  year's  disputes  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  clothing  indus- 
try in  Xew  York  the  question  of  its 
adoption  in  the  settlement  of  these 
was  broached,  and  the- plan  was  finally 
adopted  in  the  settlements  of  two  of 
tlie  four,  namely,  the  dress  and  waist 
and  wrapper  and  kimono  makers' 
strikes.  In  both  these  trades  the  two 
features  for  settlement  of  differences 
of  the  cloakmakers — a  grievance  com- 
mittee and  an  arbitration  board — 
were    adopted,    following    the    cloak- 


and  Edward  A.  Filene,  both  of  whom 
had  been  prominent  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  original  cloak  and  suit  makers' 
protocol  in  New  York)  made  an  in- 
vestigation in  Boston  and  New  York 
City  which,  on  the  strength  of  the 
more  favorable  conditions  shown  in 
New  York  City  under  the  protocol, 
resulted  in  its  adoption  in  that  trade 
in  Boston.  Shortly  afterward -i  the 
system  of  the  protocol  was  adopted 
also  in  the  Boston  waist  and  dress 
industry. 

The  significance  of  the  establish- 
ment and  extension  of  these  organized 
joint  agencies  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  clothing  industry  lies  not 
so  much  in  any  new  principle  or  even 
form  of  agency  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes involved,  as  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  realization  of  such  highly 
developed  agencies  and  the  inherent 
dilliculties  of  the  industry  in  the 
way  of  their  development,  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  immigrant  labor, 
the  prevalofice  of  piece  work  and  the 
keenness  of  competition  as  to  wages 
wldch  have  marked  the  industry,  lead- 
ing to  instability  or  lack  of  organiza- 
tion upon  which  to  build  substantial 
agencies    for   peaceful    collective    bar- 


makers'  model  closely.  In  addition  ,  gaining.  Thus  far  the  protocol  in  the 
to  this  there  was  added  in  both  the  j  cloak  and  suit  industry  has  operated 
above  trades,  and  in  the  settlement  of  j  to  maintain  and  extend  organization 
the    white-goods   strike   as    well,   an- '  in  the  trade;   the  newer  protocols  ini 


other  feature  which  marks  a  further 
important  new  departure  in  the  cloth- 
ing trades,  namely,  permanent  wage 
scale  boards  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
^'ating  wages  with  a  view  to  standard 


other    trades    have    shown    a    similar 
tondencv. 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations^ 
— The  Federal  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  finally  reached  estab- 


izing  and  adjusting  rates  throughout    lishment  and  organization  during  the 


tlie  industry,  including  the  establish 
mont  of  a  minimum  wage.  Follow- 
ing th?  establishment  of  these  wage 
scale  boards,  there  was  taken  up  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  a  joint  in- 
vestigation of  wages  with  similar  pur- 
pose in  view,  though  not  under  an 
cstal)lislu'<l  special  board.  More  unicjue 
t]\an  the  provision  for  settlement  of 
(lisputc*^.  however,  is  a  provision  for  a 
jr)int  board  of  sanitary  control  (see 
Ucalth  and  Safety,  infra). 


year.  The  nomination  of  members; 
made  by  President  Taft  (A.  Y,  B., 
1912,  p.  417)  were  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  On  June  26,  1913,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  announced  the  following 
nominees:  representing  the  public, 
Frank  P.  Walsh  of  Missouri  (chair- 
man), John  R.  Commons  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  of  New 
York;  representing  employers,  Fred- 
erick A.  Delano  of  Illinois,  Harris 
Weinstock  of  California,  and  S.  Thurs- 


Tn  Boston  brief  strikes  occurred  ■  ton  Ballard  of  Kentucky;  and  repre- 
early  in  the  year  in  the  cloak  and  senting  employees,  Austin, B.  Garret- 
suit  and  waist  and  dress  trades.  In  son  of  Iowa,  John  B.  Lennon  of  lUi- 
the  former  industry  a  committee  with  nois,  and  James  O'Connell  of  Wash- 
the  assistance  of  disinterested  out-  ington,  D.  C.  These  nominations  were 
sidors    (including   Louis    D.    Brandeis   confirmed  on  Sept.  10. 
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Of  the  leading  importance  and  sig- 
nificance in  the  record  of  any  year 
with  reference  to  labor  is  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  the  efforts  of 
workers  themselves  by  combined  ac- 
tion to   improve  their  condition.     A 


to  2.054,526.  which  is  an  increase  of 
213,258  over  the  membership  in  Sep- 
tember of  1912. 

An  analysis  of  the  increase  in  mem- 
bership shows  that  while  there  were 
few  of  the  111  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration for  which  decreases  in  mem- 


general  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  ;  bsrship  were  reported,  and  no  large 
labor     movement,     as     these    efforts   aecreases  appear,  at  the  same  time  the 


through   combination    are    commonly 


bulk    of   the    increase    for   the    year 


styled,  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  occurred  in  a  few  trades.  Gains  of 
of  members  of  trade  and  labor  unions  io,000  or  more  appear  in  but  five 
which  are  the  permanently  organized ;  trades :  mine  workers  (United)  112,- 
exponents  of  the  movement.  ,  qOO  ;    garment    workers    (United   and 

Growth  of  Organiaed  Labor.— The  ladies'  Garment)  29,000;  carpenters 
American  Federation  of  l^bor  com-  23,000;  machinists  16,000;  and  hod- 
bines  in  its  affiliated  membership  the  carriers  and  building  laborers  12,000. 
greater  proportion  of  the  union  mem-    These  five,  which,  with  the  exception 


bers  in  the  United  States.    According 


of  the  hod-carriers,  show  the  largest 


to  a  compilation  which  was  made  by  memberships  in  the  Federation,  would 
the  Xcw  York  State  Department  of  account  for  five-sixths  of  the  year's 
Labor  {liuHetin,  September.  1013,  total  gain.  Gains  in  membership  of 
p.  408),  out  of  a  total  of  2.520,000  from  5.000  to  10,000  were  report^  for 
union  members  in  the  United  States  retail  clerks,  electrical  workers,  hotel 
and  Canada  (with  nearly  136.400  in  and  restaurant  employees,  painters, 
the  latter)  at  the  close  of  1912,  there  and  street-railway  employees;  and 
were  1,770,000,  or  70  per  cent.,  affili-  ^raiim  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  were 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  reported  for  bakers,  barbers,  black- 
Labor.  There  were  335.000  in  rail-  smiths,  boilermakers,  brewery  work- 
way  brotherhoods  and  81,600  m  the  men,  steam  engineers,  stationary  fire- 
bricklayers'  and  masons'  union,  while  men,  flint-glass  workers,  lathers,  meat 
tho  remainder  was  divided  up  m  much  cutters,  metal  polishers,  sheet-metal 
smaller  numbers  among  nearly  two  ^v  o  r  k  e  r  s.  musicians,  papermakers, 
score  other  trades  with  independent  plasterers,  printing  pressmen,  railway 
organizations.  An  interesting  item  carmen,  shingle  weavers,  stage  em- 
among  the  latter  is  a  membership  of  piovees,  stonecutters,  switchmen, 
23,000  in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  teamsters,  textile  workers,  and  typog- 
the  World.     Figures  are  not  at  hand   raphers. 

for  the  growth  of  the  other  organiza- 1  Southern  Labor  Congress.— A  noU- 
tions  in  1913.  but  for  the  mam  body  ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j.  j^  the  field  of 
in  the  Federation  of  Labor,  figures  for  laljor  organization  was  the  meeting 
the  year  are  available  m  the  report  i  ^f  the  first  Southern  Labor  Congress 
of  its  executive  council  to  the  annual :  ^t  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Sept.  17.  This 
convention  at  Seattle  begun  on  Nov.  i  ,.on«rross   has   a  permanent   organiea- 

^^'  '  tion,  formed  at  Atlanta  in  December, 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  there  j  1912.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
was  a  gain  in  the  average  paid-up  and  '  can  Federation  of  Labor,  and  is  com- 
reported  membership  of  the  American  posed  of  labor  leaders  from  the  south- 
Federation  of  Labor  between  1912  and  !  em  states.  Its  declaration  of  princi- 
1913  of  225,859.    This  is  an  increase   pi^s  is  as  follows: 

of  nearly  13  per  cent,  upon  the  total !  ^  ^  _  ...w^v  «.i«^4^« 
*  «  imo  ,«i,;«i.  ,««o  1  770  ^AK  a«i^  1-  We  affirm  it  to  be  the  chief  duty  of 
for    1912.   which    was    1,770,145,  and  .  ^^^^  congrcBs  to  encourage  thorough  or- 

brought  the  total  for  1913  very  close   firanization  of  all  classes  of  workers  as 

'the  first  step  toward  greater  industrial 
froodom. 

2.  We,   therefore,  pledge  ourselres  to 


to    the    two-million    mark,    namely, 

1,996,004.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  r— «- 

fii^ire  represents  an  average  for  the   extend  all  reasonable^  aid,  such  as  send 
months:   at  the  close  of  the  year    in^  our  literature  to  organise  the  imor- 

ganlzod  trades,  and  assisting  to  bnlld  up 
those  already  In  existence. 
3.  We  believe  in  the  independence  of 


total  had  passed  the  two-million 
k,    and   in   September   amounted 
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craftsmen  of  all  callines,  and  while  con- 
ceding the  right  of  each  affiliated  society 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  we  declare  it 
to  he  the  duty  of  this  congress  to  assist 
all  organizations  in  defending  their  rights 
and  in  endeavoring  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  their  members. 

4.  We  affirm  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  meeting  of  this  congress  to  be  educa- 
tion and  where  questions  of  general  in- 
terest may  be  discussed. 

5.  We  will  aim  to  continue  this  con- 
gress where  representative  men  of  the 
labor  movement  may  become  acquainted 
for  mutual  instruction  and  improve- 
ment :  where  ideas  may  be  freely  ex- 
changed, and  where  the  grave  problems 
of  social  reform  may  be  debated  and 
analyzed  for  the  South. 


Govemment  Recognition.  —  Most 
conspicuous  of  all  in  this  category 
this  year  was  the  recognition  given  to 
labor  in  the  councils  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  appointment  for 
the  first  time  of  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  President's  Cabinet  (see  I, 
American  History).  Another  notable 
manifestation  of  social  concern  for 
labor  problems  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
final  appointment  and  organization  of 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  referred  to  above  under  the 
subject  of  industrial  relations.   There 


<i/lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  organl-  ;  "^ay  ^e  mentioned  in  this  connection 
zation   to  assist  in  the  public  agitation  !  also  several  state  commissions  to  in- 

?L^^wt''r.l'?,'*."rJ^'"i°Jl*^i^^^  ^°^  especially  »  vestigate  labor  problems  with  a  view 
the  snort-hour  movement.  ^     i  ^.  i   j..  a  j  j.i 

to  legislation,  noted  on  another  page 

in  connection  with  the  subject  of  labor 
legislation;  these  are,  however,  of  nar- 
rower significance  in  the  present  con- 
nection than  the  Federal  Commission 
dealing  with  more  general  questions 
in  a  broader  wav  and  with  a  view  to 
jreneral  public  information  as  well  as 
possible  legislation. 


7.  We  rerommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Initiative,  referendum  and  the  recall  in 
effective  workable  form,  without  unrea- 
sonable restrictions,  in  both  state  and 
municipal  governments,  and  the  recall 
to  include  judges  as  well  as  all  other 
officials. 

Though  not  clearly  indicated  above, 
it  is  reported  tliat  uniformity  in  labor 
legislation,    especially   needed    in    the 


Soutli.  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  American  Committee  on  Social  In- 
this  congress.  Aside  from  this,  it  is 
significant  of  greater  activity  in  the 
labor  movement  accompanying  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  which,  longer  de- 
layed in  the  South  by  reason  of  her 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
notable  facts  of  present-day  industrial 
history,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
pressing  labor  problems  peculiar,  at 
least  in  this  day,  to  that  section  of 
the  country. 


SOCIAL  CONCEBN  FOB  LABOR 

The  concern  of  society  at  large  for 
the  condition  of  labor,  as  a  matter 
either  of  social  justice  or  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  is  of  course  always  re- 
flected in  labor  legislation,  which  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  (see  Labor  Legis- 
lation, infra).  But  legislation  repre- 
sents the  final  crystallization,  so  to 
say,  of  such  concern  in  definite  regu- 
lations or  institutions.  Preceding  that 
stage  on  all  matters  of  larger  moment 
or  fundamental  principles,  is  the  pe- 
riod of  discussion  and  formation  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  this  may  be 
seen  the  earliest  indices  of  prospective 
development.  It  is  of  importance  to 
note,  therefore,  some  of  the  signs  of 
the  year  as  to  the  growth  of  public 
concern  and  the  directions  in  which  it 
is  most  prominently  manifested. 


surance. — Forecasting  to  some  extent 
an  inii>ortant  development  of  public 
o])ini(m  in  a  direction  of  special  sig- 
nificance for  wage  earners,  which  in 
some  phases  is  already  at  hand  and 
in  others  is  undoubtedly  soon  to  be 
reached  in  this  country,  are  the  organ- 
ization during  the  year  of  an  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
nnd  the  holding  of  the  first  American 
conference  on  the  subject.  This  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as 
the  result  of  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter at  its  annual  meeting  in  December, 
1012.  Americans  are  alreadv  familiar 
with  discussions  of  the  subject  of  in- 
surance in  connection  with  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents,  but  the 
scope  of  this  Committee's  work  will 
include  not  only  this  branch,  but  all 
forms  of  social  insurance  against  vi- 
cissitudes which  menace  the  working 
man,  including  sickness,  old-age,  ana 
unemployment  insurance,  mothers' 
pensions,  etc.  The  first  step  taken  by 
the  Committee  to  awaken  public  in- 
terest was  the  calling  of  the  first 
American  conference  on  social  insur- 
ance in  Chicago  in  June.  At  this 
successful  meeting  important  papers 
and  discussions  by  special  students  of 
the    subject   were    presented.      These 
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papers  and  ■]i«<n.8Bio„s  n,«y  be  found  -.""^.I^J  "^"a'-^SHi.'^Jh^'^iTS 

m    the    .4m<Tican    Labor    LegxalaUoa  rfatldas  wkrdB  of  the  »t«te.     In  the 

Review  of  June,  1913,  which  contains  unlled  Statea  the  jreat  majority  of  In- 

alflo   ft   Belect  bibliogrnpliy   on   social  J^^Yo'rlW  Sf'lhl"/em^?o*'j'eB"'  SWrvfaon 

insurance.      _  «aKeB  arc  only  found  under  eiceptloiuil 

This    Committee   ond    the   Chicago  Hrcumaiances.  Typical  ot  theae  are  home 

View  ot  thfi  very  important  European  p^\  |,oth  ot  these  employmenti  the  re- 
preceilent  wliich  they  follow.  This  is  mlrementa  of  rolnlmom  vageB.  coverinK 
the  hiahlv  Buccessfiil  and  influentini  jfcpafsry  living  e^Penws,  would  he  » 
,  .  '^<-'  ,  .-»  (  fs  .  1  T  llBllnot  social  ealn.  it  woula  iQcreaM 
International  Conprpsa  ot  Social  In-  'Jp  health  and  cmdcncy  of  those  em- 
aurancc  lield  biennially  for  24  years  piovcd  at  such  wagea.  It  would  put  a 
in  Europe  for  discussion  and  develop-  ''op  to  "Plonstlou  by^^gr.jplu|^em. 
ment  of  opinion  in  precisely  the  samo  [,,  \,^^  ,^^0^  farce  ot  the  country.  Pi- 
field  as  the  American  Committee.  It  nallj.  It  would  comiiel  aoclety  to  face 
is  therefore  of  no  Biuall  moment  for  'he  problem  ot  coring  tor  the  unemploy- 
IB,  tnereiore,  oi  no  aiiiHii  "'om™t  lor  g^ip*^, trough  Insurance  or  pensions  for 
the  probable  development  of  the  Amer-  ^•aose  who  should  not  be  expected  to  ba 
iran  movement  that  the  International  self-supportlnft.  and  through  the  better 
Concrcss.is  to  meet  in  this  countrv  f?'"'""  and  dlatrlbutlon  o'  those  who 
7  1.1-  1  -  _.  ,  ■  inie  might  be  ae  If -supporting  It, given  lome 
(at  Wasbinirton)  m  1016.  aBalslanc.'.  The  object  (on  b  to  the  plan 
DisciiBsioii  of  the  Minimum  Wage,  arc  mainly  practical,  and  the  moat  con- 
-Verv  "onspic""""  '" ,  public  discus-  Z-;^^^^irZ^,l°  c'ct' trlea^'l™  "'aclSan? 
sion  of  labor  problems  durmg  the  year  n,,fc[ng  minimum-wage  rcBulatlona  eltee- 
has  been  the  Bubiect  of  the  minimum  live,  {.imericon  Labor  hepistaUon  Ba- 
wage.  Some  ot  this  has  already  leil  <•■'«"■.  February.  1913,  p.  90.J 
to  legislntion  (see  lAthor  Lrr/iatotion,  See  also  the  following,  amoiw 
infra),  but  much  more  widespread  others;  John  B.  Clark,  "The  Mini- 
tlian  nctiinl  legislation  would  indicate  mum  Wage,"  Atlanlio  ifonthlf/,  Se^ 
has  been  the  attention  given  to  the  tember,  1013 1  .J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
subject  in  the  public  prints  and  pub-  "Monopoly  of  Labor,"  ibid.,  Novem- 
lie  discussions.  This  appears  to  have  ber,  1013;'  M.  B.  Hammond,  "Judieial 
■  been  occasioned  in  part  by  the  news-  Interpretation  of  the  Minimum  Wa^ 
paper  notoriety  given  to  sensational  jn  Australia."  American  Economio 
evidence  on  the  relation  of  low  wages  Revinc,  June,  1913,  and  a  series  of 
to  the  social  evil  presented  early  in  articles  in  Annals  of  the  Amerioan 
the  year  before  the  Illinois  Senatorial  Academy  of  Political  and  Sooiol 
Vice  Commission,  but  more  serious  Science  No.  1.17,  July.  IBIS.  A  spe- 
discusaion,  in  both  popular  and  scien-  pin]  bibliography  on  the  subject  wai 
tific  periodicals,  dealing  with  general  issued  during  the  year  by  the  Public 
economic  and  other  aspects  ot  the  sub-  Librarv  of  New  York  City, 
jeet  indicates  verj-  clearly  a  much  It  is"  not  a  little  signifloant  that  in 
broader  and  more  permanent  interest  (ho  subjects  of  social  insurance  and- 
in  the  subject  than  that  aroused  by  fhe  minimum  wage  there  are  being 
the  Illinois  episode.  taken  up  questions  of  social  reffulation 
It  is  not  possible  to  set  forth  here  to  improve  the  purely  economic  sit- 
the  various  aspects  ot  the  minimum  nation  of  wafre  earners,  ae  diatin- 
wage  question  or  the  widely  varyinp  guisiied  from  the  much  more  familiar 
views  thereupon  which  have  been  ex-  Hiibiects  of  protection  of  life  and 
pressed.  As  a  succinct  ftateiuent  ol  health  which  have  long  held  chief 
the  theory  ot  the  minimum  wage,  how-  place  in  social  concern  tor  labor. 
ever,  suggesting  at  once  both  its  aims 

and  its  prohlems,  there  may  be  ipioteii  HEALTH  ASI)  SAPBTT 
here  the  following  statement  by  Prof  Employers'  Welfare  Work.  — UntU 
Henry  R.  S<'ager  summing  up  bis  dis  .^^  recently  progress  in  tlie  subject 
cussion  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  ii  ^f  health  and  safety  has  been  almort 
a  paper  lK.fore  a  joint  meeting  of  th<  entirely  confined  to  the  pTojn«Mifo«sed 
Anioricnn  Economio  Association  an<  upon  industry  by  legislation.  OfUte, 
the  ..\merican  Association  for  Uboi  ,,S„-,,^,pr.  there  has  been  another  arie- 
,ecij.lat,<.n  in  December,  1!112:  ■  element  accelerating  Buch  prog- 
s' .rc"pa?tn't"ru,^lng  wa"^s'?o  all  re^,,  and  that  is  an  Xment  ^- 
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ing  out  of  private  initiative.  The 
most  familiar  manifestation  of  private 
initiative  is  in  so-called  welfare  work 
of  employers,  which  is  not  confined  to 
matters  of  health  and  safety  alone, 
though  largely  concerned  therewith, 
but  extends  also  to  matters  touching 
other  aspects  of  the  well-being  of  em- 
ployees. In  welfare  work  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  that  provi- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  employees  en- 
tirely beyond  or  outside  of  the  terms 
of  employment  is  made  voluntarily  by 
the  employer  moved  by  humanitarian 
motives.  Such  work  takes  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  varies  greatly 
in  extent  from  establishment  to  estab- 
lishment. The  year,  while  offering 
no  spectacular  examples,  has  been  one 
of  steady  development  of  welfare 
work  and  perhaps  one  marked  by  a 
larger  extension  of  welfare  features 
than  any  other.  The  best  single 
source  of  current  information  con- 
cerning: welfare  work  is  the  Welfare 
Department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  headquarters  of  which  are 
in  New  York  City.  See  also  a  bul- 
letin of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  "Employers*  Welfare 
Work,"  issued  in  May. 

The  Safety  Movement. — A  develop- 
ment under  private  initiative  closely 
akin  to  welfare  work,  but  bearing  a 
somewhat  different  stamp  in  motive, 
and  distinguished  by  a  distinctly  sep- 
arate development,  which  has  to  do 
especially  with  industrial  accidents,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  work  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents.  The  year  1913 
witnessed  most  notable  progress  in 
this  field.  This  work  has  been  de- 
veloped not  alone  under  the  spur  of 
humanitarian  motives,  but  very  dis- 
tinctlv  also  from  considerations  of 
business  economy  as  well.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  prevention  of  accidents  is 
cheaper  as  well  as  more  humane,  espe- 
cially under  the  marked  tendency  of 
legislation  to  shift  the  financial 
burden  of  accidents  to  employers  by 
more  radical  liability,  or  by  workmen's 
compensation,  laws.  This  work  has 
been  so  far  developed  as  to  have  its 
special  safety  departments  or  experts 
in  many  industrial  corporations  and 
plants.  A  new  term,  "safety  en- 
gineering," has  been  coined  to  desig- 
nate this  work.    The  secretary  of  the 


committee  on  accident  prevention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers stated  in  an  article  published 
in  April,  1913,  that  276  members  of 
that  organization  had  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half  placed  a  special  man 
in  charge  of  their  shop  safety  work 
{Survey,  XXX,  102).  Another  writer 
in  an  article  of  the  same  month  {Out- 
look,  CIIl,  942)  stated  that  the 
"safety  first"  idea  is  in  operation  on 
152,000  miles  of  railroad  track,  or 
over  three-fifths  of  the  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  So  extensive  indeed 
had  this  work  become  that  there  was 
founded  during  the  year  by  those  en- 
gaged in  it  the  National  Coimcil  for 
Industrial  Safety  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  first  Cooperative  Congress  of 
Safety  held  in  Milwaukee  from  Sept. 
30  to  Oct.  5,  1912.  On  Sept.  22-25. 
1013,  the  second  Safety  Confess  of 
this  organization  was  held  in  -New 
York  City,  which  gave  ample  evidence, 
by  the  attendance  and  interest  dis- 
played, of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment during  the  year. 

Of  the  multiplying  literature  con- 
cerning industrial  safety  the  reader 
may  be  referred  particularly  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Cooperative 
Safety  Congress,  published  by  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  second  Safety  Congress,  which 
will  doubtless  be  published  by  the 
''new  National  Council  for  Industrial 
Safety,  and  to  the  monthly  magazine 
Safety  Engineering,  published  by  the 
Insurance  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Joint  Boards  of  Sanitary  Control.— 
The  year  1913  has  witnessed  an  im- 
portant extension  of  what  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  newest  agency, 
both  in  form  and  principle,  for  the 
conservation  of  industrial  health  and 
safety.  This  is  the  joint  board  of 
sanitary  control,  having  to  do,  as 
thus  far  developed,  especially  with 
problems  of  sanitation.  The  first  board 
of  this  kind  was  established  in  1910 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  of  New 
York  City  (A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  p.  349). 
In  the  great  strike  in  that  trade  in 
that  year  questions  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  the  shops,  as  well  as  terms 
of  employment,  were  at  issue,  and  by 
the  protocol  (the  first  trade  agree- 
ment so  styled)  which  terminated 
the  strike  there  was  established  as  the 
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most  original  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment a  *'joint  board  of  sanitary  con- 
trol" to  regulate  shop  conditions  as 
to  health  of  employees.  Until  1913 
this  cloak  and  suit  board  remained 
the  only  agency  of  its  kind.  But  in 
the  settlement  this  year  of  strikes  of 
garment  workers  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  which,  as  noted  above,  fol- 
lowed ithe  protocol  plan  of  the  cloak 
makers,  the  joint  board  of  sanitary 
control  feature  was  extended  to  the 
dress  and  waist  and  wrapper  and 
kimono  trades  in  Xew  York  City  and 
to  the  cloak  and  suit  and  waist  and 
dress  trades  of  Boston,  as  well  as  to 
the  fur  working  trade  of  Xew  York 
City  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  a  general  strike  in  that  trade. 
This  important  extension  of  this 
unifjur  institution  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant dovrlopments  of  the  year  in 
tlu'  fiHd  of  industrial  health  and 
safety. 

* 

The  joint  hoard  as  created  bv  the 
cloak  and  suit  protorol  (and  this  is 
closolv  followed  in  the  other  trades) 
consists  of  two  members  named  bv 
the  manufacturers,  two  by  the  unions, 
and  three  others  to  represent  the 
public  to  be  named  jointly  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment or  bv  a  referee.  The  foUowin*; 
clause  defines  the  functions  and  nu- 
thoritv  of  tlic  board: 

Said  board  Is  empowered  to  ostablish 
stniulards  of  sanitary  conditions,  to 
which  the  manufacturers  and  the  unions 
shall  bf  oommittcd,  and  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  unions  oblifrate  themselves 
to  maintain  such  standards  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  plan  tlie 
principle  of  cor>perative  action  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  as  distinguished 
from  state  action  or  employer's  initia- 
tive, is  followed,  and  that  in  addition 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  likewise 
recognized  and  enlisted.  It  is  the 
principle  of  sanitary  regulation  of 
industry  by  cooperation  of  the  three 
parties  concerned,  with  reliance  upon 
the  binding  force  of  a  contract  agree- 
ment of  the  two  responsible  parties 
for  its  observance.  The  system  em- 
braces essentially  both  legislation  and 
enforcement. 

The  members  of  the  cloak  and  suit 

•card  were  appointed  in  October,  1910, 

'id  from  that  date  its  work  has  con- 


stantly grown  in  extent  and  variety. 
The  work  has  been  financed  by  equal 
contributions  of  the  parties  to  the 
protocol.  The  first  work  of  the  board 
was  a  systematic  investigation  of  all 
shops  in  the  industry  made  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1911.  Another  general  inspec- 
tion was  made  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  two  such  inspections  have  been 
made  each  year  since.  The  extent  of 
the  board's  field  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  figures  for  these  regular 
insjicctions : 


InsiHTtion 

• 

Shops 

Inx-esti- 

Ruted 

Persons 

Found 

Working 

February.  1911 

1.243 
1.738 
1.884 
1.888 

36.041 

.August,  1911 

45.199 

Fel>ruar>',  1912 

Septeml)er.  1912 

50.326 
51.872 

February,  1913 

1.800 

52,293 

In  addition  to  these  regular  inspec- 
tions many  reinspections  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  investigations  of 
complaints.  Thus  from  April  27  to 
Aug.  23,  1913,  the  number  of  rein- 
spections was  1,575. 

A  set  of  sanitary  standards  was 
adopted  in  July,  1911,  and  this  co- 
op(>rative  sanitary  code,  including  also 
tlie  subject  of  safety  from  fire,  is 
worth  reproducing  in  full  as  indi- 
cating the  thoroughness  of  the  board's 
programme.  It  reads  as  follows,  as 
<riven  in  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  board   (p.  22)  : 

1.  Xo  shop  to  be  allowed  In  a  cellar. 

2.  Xo  shop  to  be  allowed  in  rear  houses 
or  attic  floors  without  special  permluion 
of  the  board. 

8.  Shoi)s  located  in  bnildings  two  sto- 
ries or  more  in  height  must  have  one  or 
more  fl  re-escapes. 

4.  All  fire-escapes  to  be  provided  with 
ladders  lo  the  roof  of  same  house  or  to 
nn  adjoining  house ;  also  with  full-length 
drop  ladders  properly  located  and  ad- 
justed. 

5.  In  all  shops  which  are  not  provided 
with  automatic  sprinklers  there  should  be 
k(»pt  a  sufficient  number  of  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers, or  a  sufficient  number  of  flre 
buckets,  properly  located  and  filled. 

0.  Special  caretakers  to  be  appointed 
in  each  shop  for  the  care  of  the  flre 
buckets,  and  for  their  use  in  case  of  flre. 

7.  All  openings  and  exits  to  fire-escapes 
to  be  left  unobstructed  by  tables,  ma- 
chines, boxes,  partitions,  and  iron  bars. 

8.  No  doors  to  be  locked  during  work- 
ing! hours. 

0.  No  smoking  to  be  permitted  In  work- 
shop. 
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10.  Conspicuous  signs  to  be  placed 
throughout  the  shop,  marking  location 
and  direction  of  exits  and  fire-escapes. 

11.  Fireproof  receptacles,  lined  with 
tin,  and  having  a  tin  cover,  to  be  pro- 
vided, in  sufficient  numbers,  for  rubbish. 

12.  Halls  and  stairways  leading  from 
shops  to  be  adequately  lighted  by  natural 
or  artificial  light. 

13.  Stairs  to  be  provided  with  secure 
handrails  and  safe  treads. 

14.  Sufficient  window  space  to  be  pro- 
vided for  each  shop,  so  that  all  narts  of 
the  shop  be  well  lighted  during  the  hours 
from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

15.  Where  gas  illumination  is  used,  arc 
lights  or  incandescent  mantles  should  be 
used. 

16.  All  lights  to  be  well  shaded,  to  be 
placed  above  operatives,  and  not  too  near 
them. 

17.  At  least  400  cu.  ft.  of  space,  ex- 
clusive of  bulky  furniture  and  materials, 
should  be  provided,  for  every  person 
within  the  shop. 

18.  The  shop  should  be  thoroughly 
aired  before  and  after  work  hours,  and 
during  lunch  hour,  by  opening  windows 
and  doors. 

19.  No  coal  should  be  used  for  direct 
heating  of  irons,  and  whenever  stoves  are 
used  for  heating  shops  they  should  be 
surrounded  by  metal  sheet  at  least  five 
feet  high. 

20.  Walls  and  ceilings  of  shops  and 
water-closet  apartments  should  be 
cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  and  kept 
clean. 

21.  Floors  of  shops,  and  of  water- 
closet  apartments,  to  be  scrubbed  weekly, 
swept  daily,  and  kept  free  of  refuse. 

22.  A  separate  water-closet  apartment 
shall  be  provided  for  each  sex,  with 
solid  partuions  to  extend  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  with  separate  vestibules  and 
doors 

2.3.  Water-closets  to  be  adequately 
flushed  and  kept  clean. 

24.  A  special  caretaker  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  employer  to  the  care  of  the 
shop  and  water-closet  apartments. 

25.  A  sufficient  number  of  water-sup- 
plied wash-basins  to  be  provided  in  con- 
venient and  light  locations  within  the 
shop. 

26.  Suitable  hangers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  street  clothes  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  separate  dressing-rooms  to 
be  provided  wherever  women  are  work- 
ing. 

27.  Water-closet  apartments,  dressing- 
rooms,  washrooms,  and  lunchrooms  to 
be  properly  lighted,  illuminated,  venti- 
lated, cleaned,  and  kept  clean. 

28.  All  seats  to  have  backs. 

29.  All  waste  materials,  cuttings  and 
rubbish  must  be  removed  twice  a  day 
from  the  floor  of  the  shop  and  once  a 
day  from  the  building. 

30.  In  all  shops  where  more  than 
twenty-five  persons  are  employed  above 
the  ground  or  flrst  floor,  a  fire  drill  of  the 
occupants  of  such  building  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  least  once  in  every  three 
months. 

81.  In  every  factorv  building  over 
■even  stories  or  over  90  ft.  in  heljght  in 


or  more  than  90  ft  above  the  groimd 
level  of  such  building,  the  owner  of  the 
building  shall  install  an  automatic  sprin- 
kler system  approved  as  to  form  and 
manner  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
fire  commissioner  of  such  city,  and  elae- 
where  by  the  state  fire  marsnaU  Sndi 
installation  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  this  section  takes  effeet. 

The  methods  of  enforcing  its  stand- 
ards are  of  two  kinds.  First,  where 
defects  or  unlawful  conditions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  or  state  au- 
thorities are  found  they  are  referred 
to  these  authorities;  second,  enforce- 
ment of  its  own  standards  is  under- 
taken directly  by  the  sending  of  a 
notice  to  the  shop  proprietor,  followed 
if  necessary  by  personal  efforts  by 
an  inspector  to  induce  compliance,  u 
this  fails  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
manufacturers'  association  (the  party 
to  the  protocol)  if  one  of  its  members 
is  involved,  or  to  the  unions  if  the 
case  is  outside  of  that  association. 
The  manufacturers'  association  is  so 
effective  with  its  members  in  this  mat- 
ter that  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  board,  made  in  December,  1912, 
stated  that  208  of  the  216  menders  of 
the  association  had  received  the  sani- 
tary certificates  referred  to  below.  In 
the  case  of  enforcement  tlirough  the 
unions,  for  extreme  cases  the  so-called 
' 'sanitary  strike"  has  been  resorted 
to  to  enforce  the  standards. 

Another  agency  to  induce  compli- 
ance with  the  board's  standards  nas 
been  developed  in  the  ''sanitary  cer- 
tificate" granted  to  shops  which  meet 
all  of  the  board's  requirements.  In 
1912  the  employers'  association  gave 
an  important  impetus  to  this  agency 
by  adopting  a  rule  that  all  contractors 
doing  work  for  its  members  must  have 
certificates. 

In  addition  to  its  work  of  enforce- 
ment the  board  has  carried  on  active 
educational  work  by  the  publication 
of  a  Bulletinj  annual  reports  and 
articles  in  trade  journals,  etc  These 
publications  may  be  secured  of  the 
secretary  at  31  Union  Sq.,  W.,  New 
York  City. 

An  Interesting  development  in  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  the  dress 
and  waist  industry  is  the  inclusion  of 
both  industries  under  the  one  board. 


The  two  industries  being  doseljy' re- 
lated, it  was  considered  tnat  the  nm- 
Sjif "anTSSJe^SSHJ'l^'  ^V'J^^.   chinery  of  the  cloak  «.d  «ait  bo»d 
nlarly  employed  above  the  seventh  floor  -  was-  sufficient  for  both,  ana  aooora* 
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inglj  the  existing  board  was  simply 
enlarged  by  adding  four  members,  two 
each  representing  the  manufacturers 
and  the  unions  in  the  dress  and  waist 
industry.  With  this  addition  there 
was  made  an  important  administra- 
tive change  in  the  appointment  of  a 
salaried  director  to  take  charge  of  the 
administrative  work  formerly  handled 
by  a  committee  of  members. 

In  the  dress  and  waist  industry  a 
general  inspection  of  shops  was  made 
in  March,  1913,  and  a  special  report 
made  thereon.  The  sanitary  standards 
of  the  cloak  and  suit  industry,  with  a 
few  additions,  were  adopted  for  the 
dross  and  waist  shops.  On  Sept.  1, 
out  of  673  of  the  latter,  506,  or  75 
per  cent.,  had  been  certificated. 

An  important  development  of  the 
board's  work  during  the  year  has  been 
the  establis'imcnt  of  medical  super- 
vision of  workers.  In  March  and 
April,  1912,  a  special  medical  ex- 
amination of  800  employees  was 
made,  which  revealed  the  presence  of 
various  diseases  among  the  workers 
in  such  degree  as  to  lead  the  board  to 
undertake  a  campaign  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  contagious  diseases,  espe- 
cially tuberculosis,  from  the  industry. 
The  first  step  adopted  was  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  shops  of  tuberculous 
workers.  To  carry  this  out  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  need  of  medical  ex- 
aminations for  other  purposes  the 
board's  Bulletin  for  September,  1913, 
notes  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
department  comprising  a  medical  ex- 
aminer in  regular  attendance  at  the 
office  and  consulting  physicians.  Dur- 
ing the  months  from  April  to  August 
inclusive  a  total  of  620  examinations 
had  been  made,  and  in  September  a 
definite  system  of  organization  and 
administration  was  being  adopted. 

The  latest  development  of  the 
board's  work,  definitely  planned  and 
in  process  of  evolution  in  October,  is 
a  system  of  tuberculosis  benefits  and 
insurance.  The  necessity  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  at  once  revealed 
as  soon  as  exclusion  of  tuberculous 
workers  from  the  industry  was  under- 
taken. Indicative  of  the  scientific  as 
well  as  progressive  spirit  of  the 
board's  work  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
▼Planning  of  this  newest  feature  the 
etor  went  to  Germany  during  the 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  studying 


the  advanced  system  of  tuberculosis 
insurance  in  that  country. 

COST   OF   LIVINa 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year,  at  least,  the  prices  of  food  for 
the  workingman  ruled  higher  in  1913 
than  in  1912,  and  1912  was  the  record 
year  for  high  food  prices  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  steadily  rising  prices 
since  1896.  The  best  index  of  food 
prices  with  especial  reference  to  wag^ 
earners  is  that  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  The  index  num- 
bers  for  15  articles  of  food,  repre- 
senting approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  average  workingman's  expenditure 
for  food,  are  as  follows  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  last  three  years: 


• 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January 

February 

March 

145.0 
140.4 
137.6 
135.3 
135.4 
139.2 
143.7 
144.5 

153.5  1^7. 0 
150.9        166.8 

147.6  I'M  T 

April 

152.7 
154.6 
154.1 
151.8 
ir>3.8 

168  0 

Alay 

167  2 

June 

160  2 

Julv 

163.6 
166.1 

August 

Avorage. .  .  . 

140.1 

152.2 

169.4 

Tn  t]ie  following  table  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  average  monthly  indexes 
for  the  year  from  1896,  when  the 
fi'^nire  was  the  lowest  in  the  record 
beginning  with  1890,  to  1912. 


IWm 95.2 

1S97 90.7 

189S 99.7 

1S99 1(K).S 

1900 103.0 

1901 108.5 

1902 114.0 

1903 114.7 

19(M 110.2 


1905 116.4 

1906 120.8 

1907 126.0 

1908 180.1 

1909 137.2 

1910 144.1 

1911 143.0 

1912 164.2 


Food  is  not  the  only  element  in  the 
cost  of  living,  but  for  the  wage  earner 
it  is  the  principal  item,  constituting 
about  40  per  cent,  of  all  his  expendi- 
tures. As  is  shown  on  another  page 
(XIII,  Economic  Conditions),  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
been  confined  to  food  alone,  but  has 
been  general  over  the  entire  list  of 
necessaries. 
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LABOB   LEGISLATION 

Irene  Osgood  Andrews 


ACCIDENTS   AND   DISEASES 

• 

Reporting  of  Accidents. — Legislation 
bearing  on  accident  reporting  was 
enacted  during  the  year  in  13  states; 
of  these  seven,  Illinois,  Florida,  Maine, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Pennsylvania,  required  accident 
reports  from  railroads  and  other  pub- 
lic-service corporations.  The  reporting 
of  accidents  was  required  in  1913  for 
the  first  time  in  Tennessee  in  all 
places  where  persons  are  employed, 
and  in  Iowa  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, mills,  workshops,  business 
houses,  and  mines  not  subject  to  state 
mine  inspection.  In  Massachusetts  the 
reporting  law  was  greatly  strength- 
ened, supplemental  reports  required, 
arrangements  made  for  an  inter- 
change of  reports  between  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  immediate 
reports  required  of  all  elevator  acci- 
dents. Nebraska  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended her  reporting  law,  Minnesota 
requires  all  deaths  or  serious  injuries 
to  be  reported  within  48  hours,  but 
Pennsylvania,  in  contrast  to  most 
other  industrial  states,  does  not  re- 
quire reports  to  be  made  until  30  days 
after  the  accident,  and  no  accident 
causing  less  tlian  two  days'  disability 
need  be  rei)orted. 

Reporting  of  Occupational  Diseases. 
— Four  new  states  during  the  year, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Ohio,  passed  the  standard  law 
requiring  physicians  to  report  all  cases 
of  industrial  poisoning  from  lead, 
phosphorus,  arsenic  or  mercury  or 
their  compounds,  or  from  anthrax  or 
compressed-air  illness,  or  any  other 
ailment  or  disease  contracted  as  a 
result  of  such  person's  occupation  or 
employment  which  comes  within  the 
physician's  practice.  Connecticut  and 
New  York  added  brass  and  wood- 
alcohol  poisoning  to  their  previous 
specific  lists  of  reportable  diseases, 
and  in  Missouri.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  reporting  of  diseases  found 
in  the  monthly  medical  examination 
of  workers  in  lead-using  establish- 
ments was  made  a  feature  of  the  new 
laws  on  industrial  hygiene.  Massa- 
chusetts gave  the  state  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  power  to  issue 


a  list  of  reportable  diseases  and  to  re- 
quire reports  from  physicians  (Ch. 
813).  Fifteen  states  now  require  the 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases. 

Factories  and  Workshops.  —  Indus- 
trial boards  or  commissions  were  cre- 
ated in  California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  and  Washington, 
with  power  to  make  additional  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  welfare  of  em- 
ployees. In  Massachusetts  the  powers 
of  the  reorganized  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industries  were  extended,  and  this 
board  sitting  jointly  with  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  welfare  of  em- 
ployees. In  Minnesota,  the  power  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  enforcing  pro- 
visions for  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees  was  greatly'  increased,  and 
includes  "any  practicable  method  of 
mitigating  or  preventing  a  specific 
danger."  An  important  work  was 
authorized  in  Ohio  where  the  state 
Board  of  Health  is  directed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  1915  legislature 
concerning  the  effects  of  occupations 
upon  the  health  of  employees.  An 
appropriation  of  $14,000  for  two  years 
is  made  (J.  R.  12).  Three  other  im- 
portant measures  were  enacted  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  for 
the  prevention  of  occupational  dis- 
eases, with  special  reference  to  lead 
poisoning.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  are  practically  identical, 
but  the  Missouri  law,  although  similar 
in  its  requirements,  is  less  specific 
and  covers  a  larger  number  of  work- 
places. Employers  are  required  to 
provide,  without  cost  to  the  employees, 
reasonably  effective  device^,  means 
and  methods  to  prevent  illness  or  dis- 
ease incident  to  the  work  of  process 
in  which  such  employees  are  engaged. 
Kvery  employee  exposed  to  lead  dusts 
or  fumes  must  be  examined  medically 
at  least  once  a  month  by  a  physician 
paid  by  the  employer:  if  lead  poison- 
ing symptoms  are  found  a  record  must 
be  filed  with  the  factory  inspector 
within  48  hours  and  one  also  sent  to 
the  employer,  who  may  not  employ 
that  man  in  any  place  where  he  will 
be  exposed  to  lead  dusts  or  fumes 
without  a  written  permit.  Adequate 
notices  must  be  prominently   posted, 
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tion  of  cellar  bakeries  is  also  specifi- 
cally placed  under  the  bakery  law. 
To  the  old  conditions  under  which 
a  license  mav  be  revoked  is 
added  a  new  one  which  forbids  the 
employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  tenements.  Any  employer  in 
any  factory  giving  out  work  to 
be  done  in  a  tenement  must  issue 
with  the  materials  a  legible  label 
bearing  his  name  and  address  which 
must,  on  demand,  be  exhibited  to  the 
tenement  inspectors.  Before  articles 
for  tenement  manufacture  may  be 
sent  out,  the  employer  must  also  se- 


law    providing    for    the    health    and 
safety  of  employees  in  factories. 

Mines. — ^Legislation  in  16  states  in 
1913  on  the  subject  of  mines  resulted 
in  greater  thoroughness  both  in  pro- 
tective requirements  and  in  methods 
of  enforcement.  Two  states,  Colorado 
(Ch.  56)  and  Michigan  (No.  177), 
completely  rewrote  their  mine  codes, 
with  many  amplifications.  Two  states, 
Kansas  and  Ohio,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  fully  equipped  mine 
rescue  cars,  several  states  required 
employers  to  equip  emergency  rooms, 
while   Illinois    extended    the   term   of 


cure  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor    office  of  the  mining  investigation  com- 


a  permit  which  may  be  revoked  if  any 
part  of  the  law  is  violated.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  factory  o\vners  sending  out  work, 
of  all  tenement  houses  holding  li- 
censes, and  of  all  revoked  or  sus- 
pended licenses,  must  be  published 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor    (Ch.  260). 

In  several  other  states  laws  were 
enacted  protecting  the  he^ilth  and  safety 
of  employees.  Among  these  Delaware 
requires  canneries  to  be  maintained  in 
a  sanitary  condition,  including  supplies 
of  soap,  water,  towels  and  separate 
living  and  dressing-rooms.  Florida 
makes  specific  regulations  for  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Illinois  requires 
sanitary  waslirooms  and  dressing- 
rooms  with  lockers,  and  hot  and  cold 
water  to  be  maintained  wherever  em- 
ployees become  covered  with  grease, 
smoke,  dust,  grime,  or  perspiration. 
Iowa  requires  all  places  where  molten 
metal  or  otlier  material  gives  off  in- 
jurious gases  or  fumes  to  be  equipped 
with  exhaust  pipes.  Louisiana  re- 
quires the  same  for  newspaper  and 
printing  concerns,  and  Massachusetts 
requires  publishers  and  printers  to  use 
sanitary  cloths  in  cleaning  presses. 
Pennsvlvania  and  Connecticut  both 
enacted  specific  laws  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  dust  from  emerv  or  other 
polishing  or  buffing  wheels.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Xcw  Hampshire,  and  Ten- 
nessee, as  well  as  New  York,  required 
additional  fire-escapes  for  factories. 
Massachusetts  may  make  investiga- 
tions into  the  lighting  conditions  of 
factories.  California  requires  a  medi- 
cal or  surgical  eliost  to  be  maintained, 
freeof  cost  to  employees. and  Nebraska 
extended  and  strengthened  her  earlier 


mission 'to  the  end  of  the  1915  legis- 
lative session  and  again  appropriated 
$10,000  for  its  use.  Pennsylvania 
authorized  the  Grovernor  to  appoint 
the  dean  of  the  school  of  mines  of 
the  State  College,  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  mines,  and  a  practical 
miner,  as  a  commission  of  three,  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  establishing  a  state 
mining  experiment  station  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  miners  and  bring 
about  greater  efficiency  in  the  min- 
ing and  mineral  industries.  Tennes- 
see also  authorized  any  individual  or 
organization  connected  with  a  mine 
to  establish  rescue  stations,  subject  to 
the  inspection,  direction,  and  approval 
of  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  the 
state,  and  receive  state  aid  up  to  $50 
a  month  by  conforming  with  certain 
regulations  and  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  (Ch. 
38 ) .  Many  of  the  new  laws  regulated 
the  quality  of  illuminants,  the  hand- 
ling of  powder,  the  use  of  machine 
drills,  and  the  stabling  of  animals 
underground.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
made  specific  detailed  requirements  in 
regard  to  bath  houses,  while  others 
required  telephone  systems,  automatic 
sprinklers,  and  improved  ventilating 
apparatus.  In  the  matter  of  enforce- 
ment, Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Wyoming  reorganized  and  expanded 
existing  staffs  or  raised  the  qualifica- 
tions of  inspectors ;  Colorado,  Illinois, 
and  Wyoming  strengthened  their  sys- 
tems of  mine  examinations  in  order 
to  determine  qualification  of  inspector* 
and  mine  employees.  An  interesting 
development,  seen  in  Colorado  and 
Missouri,  is  that  requiring  inspectors 
to  post  conspicuously  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  mine  statements  of  improvements 
necessary  for  the  operatives'  protec- 
tion. In  Nevada  no,  person  may  be 
employed  in  underground  or  surface 
workings  who  does  not  clearly  speak 
and  readily  understand  English,  or 
who  cannot  readily  read  or  understand 
signs  or  notices  of  safety  rules  printed 
in  English. 

Railroads  and  Street  Cars. — An  im- 
portant feature  in  the  railroad  legis- 
lation of  the  year  is  the  requirement 
of  full  crews  in  nine  states,  Arkansas, 
California,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin;  several  of  these  acts 
amend  earlier  laws,  but  the  new  ones 
of  this  year  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Oregon  make  a  total  of  10  states 
with  such  laws  (see  also  XXII,  JBat7- 
roads).  In  California  the  full-crew 
law  is  amended  to  include  trains  pro- 
pelled by  electricity  or  other  motive 
power  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
brakemon  on  freight  trains  by  a  scale 
graduated  according  to  grade  of  track 
and  number  of  ojirs  (Ch.  168).  In 
New  York  railroads  more  than  50 
miles  in  length  are  forbidden  to 
operate  without  a  full  crew  defined  as 
follows:  on  freight  trains  with  more 
than  25  cars,  one  engineer,  one  fire- 
man, one  conductor  and  three  brake- 
men  (but  if  there  are  25  cars,  or  less, 
only  two  brakemen)  ;  on  light  engines 
without  a  car,  one  engineer,  one  fire- 
man and  one  conductor  or  brakeman ; 
on  any  train  except  freight  trains  of 
five  cars  or  more,  one  engineer,  o.ne 
fireman,  one  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men;  and  on  baggage  trains  or  pas- 
senger trains  with  a  baggage  car,  one 
baggageman  in  addition  to  above  crew 
(Ch.  146).  In  Wisconsin  railroads 
must  not  establish,  enforce  or  per- 
mit unreasonable  conditions  affecting 
switcliing  crews  or  require  or  permit 


on  all  locomotive  engines  muit  be 
equipped,  between  Nov.  1  and  April  I 
of  each  year,  with  frost  glass  at  least 
eight  inches  wide  and  18  in.  long, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  cab  in  front 
of  the  seat  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man; in  Montana,  after  Nov.  1,  1013, 
street  cars  must  be  equipped  from 
November  to  March  with  heated  vesti- 
bules, and  summer  cars  must  be 
equipped  with  suitable  wind -shields 
extending  completely  across  the  front 
of  the  car  to  protect  employees 
from  exposure  to  inclemencies  of  the 
weather;  while  in  Vermont  any  cor- 
poration operating  suburban  cars  by 
electricity  must  provide  proper  seats 
for  the  use  of  the  mbtormen.  In  Wis- 
consin mail,  express,  baggage  or  pas- 
senger cars  made  principally  of  wood 
may  not  be  used  between  the  engine 
and  two  or  more  cars  made  of  steel 
or  similar  material.  In  those  states 
where  railroad  or  public  service  com- 
missions exist  there  is  a  marked  tend- 
ency toward  giving  the  commissions 
power  to  require  all  practical  safely 
devices  and  to  inspect  for  compliance 
with  their  rulings,  and  in  a  few  states 
measures  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  trainmen  were  enacted. 

Building  Constniction. — ^In  only  four 
states  was  legislation  adopted  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  workers  in  builaing 
construction.  ScaflTolding  and  hoists 
were  carefully  regulated  in  California 
and  Colorado,  and  in  the  latter  state 
rules  were  adopted  on  the  laying  of 
floors.  In  both  of  these  states  the  in- 
spector may  order  any  defective  ap- 
paratus out  of  use  until  it  is  remedied. 
In  most  other  respects  these  laws  fol- 
low similar  laws  previously  enacted 
in  many  other  states.  Ohio  continued 
its  committee,  which  is  working  on  a 
building  code,  while  in  New  York  the 
building  construction  law  was  amend- 


such    crews    to   consist   of   less   than    (h1   to  omit  the  specific  requiremente 
a    reasonable    nunibor    of    employees.  ,'  concerning  the  completion  of  flooring, 
both   standards   to  l>e  determined   by    unl  now  requires  that  such  work  must 
the  Railroad  Commission  (Ch.  03).       i  bo    completed    "as    the   building   pro- 
Twelve  states  regulated  the  use  of  .  grosses";    all   contractors,  instead  of 
headlights   on    engines;     Kansas   and    only  those  for  carpenter  work,  are  re- 
North  Carolina  required  covered  sheds    (juired  to  lay  under-flooring,  and  iron 
for     employees     on     repair     tracks;  j  or  steel  beams  must  be  planked  over 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  ;  for  not  less  than  six  feet  beyond  the 
regulated  the  constniction  of  caboose  ,  beams  on  the  tier  where  structural  iron 
'ATS,  and   Minnesota   and  North    Da-  '■  or  steel  work  is  being  done  (Ch.  492). 
-rota  required  tracks  to  be  kept  free  '      Miscellaneous   Industries. — ^A    num- 
"•  o  m    obstructions.     In    Iowa    cabs    be  ^*  states  enacted  laws  to  proteot 
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workmea  in  indnitriea  oUier  than 
thoM  treated  in  tlie  foregoing  lectioiw. 
GalifomiR  and  New  Jersey  guarded 
aninat  accidents  to  dock  workers. 
Maswchusetts  established  a  board  of 
seven  niEmbera  to  provide  for  safety 
on  elevators:  a.  consultins  engineer, 
a  building  inspector,  the  building  com- 
missioner of  Boston,  a  building  in- 
spector from  some  oUier  city,  a  repre- 
seutative  of  tbe  insurance  companies, 
a  representative  of  the  elevator  manu- 
facturers, and  an  experienced  elevator 
constructor;  tbe  board  is  empowered 
to  make  rules  on  any  factor  entering 
into  elevator  safety,  which  become 
law  upon  the  approval  of  tbe  Qov- 
ernor  and  the  Council;  provision  is 
made  for  proper  hearings  and  appeals 
(Ch.  806).  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey amended  their  elevator  construc- 
tion laws  by  requiring  many  specific 
safeguards.  New  York  also  amended 
its  unique  law  for  the  protection  of 
men  in  caissons;  this  latter  law  tCh. 
528)  is  tbe  only  measure  in  th« 
country  baaed  on  scientific  experience 
which  regulates  the  hours  of  labor  of 
men  in  an  especially  dangerous  occu- 

Sstion.  Four  states,  Indiana,  New 
arsey.  New  York,  and  Ohio,  legis. 
la  ted  on  boiler  inspection  and  tbe 
licensing  of  enmneers,  and  two  states 
established  aafeguBTda  for  electrical 
workers,  by  requiring,  in  New  York, 
the  installation  of  rubber  mats  before 
switcbbbards  of  220  volts  or  over, 

in  Wasliington  electrical  apparati; 

be  well  insulated  and  saf^piarded,  and 
by  regulating  the'  size,  construction 
and  care  of  manholes.  Illinois  re- 
quired automobile  hoods  and  shields 
for  commercial  chauffeurs,  Caiiforaia 
r^ulated  in  detail  tbe  use  of  wiping 
rags,  while  a  Federal  law  required 
full  crews  on  vessels,  the  number  of 
'  which  is  to  be  determined  by  local 
inspectors. 

ASHnnSTRATION'  07  LABOB 
LAVS 
InSnttrial  Commlssiona  and  State 
Departments  of  Labor.— The  wide- 
spread conviction  that  complete  reor- 
Kanization  of  methods  of  enforcement 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  tbe 
efficient  enforcement  of  labor  laws  has 
ltd  to  sweeping  ehanges  in  many 
states.    Tbe  year  saw  a  rapid  exten- 


sion of  the  principle  of  enforcetneat 
throu^  administrative  orders,  the 
main  [trinciple  or  requirement  being 
determined  by  the  le^lature,  and  the 
application  of  the  prmoiple  being  ear- 
ned out  by  a  board  or  commission. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Boiler 
Rules,  created  in  1907,  wM  the  leader 
in  this  kind  of  labor  legislation  in 
this  country,  although  tbe  method  is 
common  in  the  most  important  Buro- 
pean  countries.  This  was  followed  in 
191 1  by  tbe  creation  of  tbe  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Ckimmissiou,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  trade  disputes,  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment,  and  also 
over  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  workers  in  all  industrial  employ- 
ments. In  1913  the  Wisconsin  plan 
was  adopted  in  Ohio,  was  followed  in 
a  modified  form  in  Maasachusetts,  and 
was  applied  to  the  protection  of  "life 
and  health"  in  California.  The  Indus- 
trial CommissiOQ  of  Ohio  consists  of 
three  members,  at  t&,000  each,  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Governor  and  subject 
to  his  removal;  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  to  be  represented  in  the 
Commission  and  not  more  than  two 
of  the  members  may  be  of  the 
same  party.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  includes  factory  inspec- 
tion, labor  statistics,  free  employment 
offices,  boiler,  mine,  and  building  in- 
spection, trade  disputes  and  tbe  com- 
pensation of  industrial  injuries.  It 
Includes  also  the  power  to  regulate 
hours  of  labor  for  all  employees.  Ac- 
tions against  the  Commiasion  must 
be  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  sUte  [S.  B.  137).  In  Massachu- 
setts rules  and  regulations  for  tbe 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and 
diseases  are  to  be  made  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  state  Board  of  I^bor 
and  Industries  and  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  which  shall  make  arrangements 
to  prevent  overlapping  or  duplication 
of  work.  Tbe  joint  board  may  ap- 
point committees  of  employers  and 
employees  to  aid  in  forming  rules, . 
may  require  the  reporting  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  may  enter  any 
place  of  employment  used  for  biuiness 
purposes.  Proper  hearings,  open  to 
the  public,  are  required  to  be  held 
after  epecifled  notice.  The  Act  covers 
practically  every  place  where  a  person 
IS  employed,  except  in  domcKtia  m,t«- 
ice  find  lB.rm  \Bbai',  "BaVAi"  i 
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to  mean  ''such  freedom  from  danger 
to  the  life,  safety,  and  health  of  em- 
ployees as  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment will  reasonably  permit"  (Ch. 
813).  The  California  Commission  is 
required  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  "life  and 
safety  of  employees"  (Ch.  176).  Com- 
missions of  three  or  five  were  created 
in  Oregon  and  California  to  regulate 
hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  work 
of  women  and  children,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, Nebraska,  Colorado,  Minne- 
sota, to  regulate  wages  and  conditions 
of  work;  the  powers  of  these  com- 
missions will  be  analyzed  in  full  im- 
der  ]\  Oman's  Work,  infra. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  de- 
partments were  reorganized  and  en- 
larged, both  states  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  boards 
with  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  employees,  and  both  created 
divisions  of  industrial  hygiene.  New 
state  departments  on  the  plan  of  the 
older  method  of  administration  were 
created  in  Arkansas,  Montana,  and 
Vermont,  special  inspectors  for  chil- 
dren's and  women's  work  were  author- 
ized in  Delaware  and  Florida,  and  ex- 
isting departments  were  reorganized 
or  enlarged  in  nearly  a  dozen  addi- 
tional states.  The  desire  to  avoid  the 
delays  of  court  procedure  and  to  se- 
cure concentration  of  administration 
led  this  year  to  the  establishment  of 
boards  or  commissions  to  administer 
the  workmen's  compensation  acts  in 
Illinois,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia.  Similar  boards  had 
formerly  been  created  in  California, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.  To  the  five 
states  now  requiring  civil  service  ex- 
aminations for  state  employees,  Con- 
necticut and  Minnesota  were  added 
during  the  year. 

Federal  Department  of  Labor.— A 
Federal  Department  of  Labor  was  cre- 
ated, embracing  the  Immigration  and 
naturalization  service  (now  two  dis- 
tinct bureaus),  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (now  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  all  of 
which  were  formerly  under  the  De- 
partment of  Oommerce  and  Labor. 
The  Depftrtment  is  headed  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  with  a  seat  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.     The  duties  of 


tlie  new  Department  are  "to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of 
the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States, 
to  improve  their  working  conditions, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment."  The  Secre- 
tary also  lias  power  to  act  as  media- 
tor in  labor  disputes  and  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  conciliation  **when- 
cver  in  his  judgment  tne  interests  of 
industrial  peace  may  require  it."  The 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  must 
report  at  least  once  each  year  sta- 
tistics of  the  conditions  of  labor  and 
the  products  and  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  same,  and  may  call 
upon  other  departments  for  data  col- 
lected by  them.  Ue  is  also  to  have 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  of  May  80, 
1908.  (See  also  1,  Anwrican  History; 
and  V,  The  Nationul  AdtninistratUm.) 

CHILD  LABOB 

On  the  question  of  child-labor  legis- 
lation, 31  states  out  of  the  42  holding 
legislative  sessions  enacted  legislation 
on  this  subject.  Three  states,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  and  Nevada,  which  had 
previously  practically  no  legislation  on 
this  subject,  enacted  fairly  compre- 
hensive laws.  In  Delaware  hours  are 
limited  to  54  a  week  for  children  un- 
der IG;  night  messenger  work  is  pro- 
hibited under  18,  street  trades  are 
regulated,  and  children  under  14  are 
forbidden  to  work  during  school  hours 
and  in  a  list  of  27  specified  employ- 
ments; the  granting  of  certificate  for 
employment  is  also  regulated.  In  Flor- 
ida, children  under  12  may  not  work 
in  stores,  offices,  or  as  messengers; 
children  imder  14  may  not  wonc  in 
factories,  laundries,  or  theaters,  nor 
under  16  in  a  list  of  specified  danger- 
ous occupations;  children  under  18 
may  not  work  as  night  messengers; 
the  granting  of  employment  certifi- 
cates is  regulated.  In  Nevada  ehil- 
dren  may  not  work  in  any  occupation 
during  school  hours  under  14,  nor  in 
a  list  of  specified  dangerous  occupa- 
tions under  IG,  nor  in  the  night  mes- 
senger service  under  18;  hours  per 
day  are  limited  to  eight  for  bojrs 
under  IG  and  girls  under  18.  In  Osli- 
fomia  the  eight -hour  day  is  extended 
to  include  all  workers  under  18,  and 
in  Massachusetts  to  include  workers 
under     16.     Several    states    limited 
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hours  to  ten  a  day  and  64  or  56  m 
week,  while  Vermont  limited  hours  for 
workers  imder  16  to  nine  a  day  and 
50  a  week.  Nis^ht  work  was  prohib- 
ited in  Oonnectiout  after  6  P.  M.  for 
children  under  16,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina between  9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  for 
children  under  16.  The  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  were  amended 
and  stren&rthened  in  several  ftatcss, 
while  in  five  states.  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin, provision  was  made  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  of  mhiors  employed  by 
virtue  of  emplovment  certificates. 
Two  states.  New  York  and  lUiode  Is- 
land, required  a  physical  examination 
of  all  children  seeking  work  icertifi- 
cates,  and  provided  that  boys  over  12 
may  be  employed  during  vacation  in 
patherinp  produce,  but  not  for  more 
than  six  hours  a  day.  New  York  for- 
bade the  employment  of  children  un- 
def  14  in  tenement  houses.  Five 
states.  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Ne- 
vada, New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  gave 
the  boards  of  health  or  labor  depart- 
ments power  to  extend  the  list  of 
prohibited  employments  for  minors  of 
certain  ages  in  these  states,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts authorized  a  free  employ- 
ment office  for  children,  in  Boston. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  laws  prohibiting  cer- 
tain employments  to  minors  were  re- 
pealed; instead  it  was  forbidden  to 
"employ,  require,  permit,  or  suffer  any 
minor  ...  to  work  in  any  place  of 
employment,  or  at  any  employment 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life, 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  such 
minor,  or  .  .  .  where  the  employment 
of  such  minor  may  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  fre-* 
quenters."  The  Industrial  Commis- 
sion must  determine  reasonable  classi- 
fication of  employments  and  enforce 
the  required  prohibitions.  Pending 
action  by  the  Commission  a  long 
schedule  of  employments  is  prohibited 
(Ch.  406).  (See  also  Woman's  Work, 
infra.)  ^  ^'^ 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY    AXTD 
WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATIOir 

General  Liability  Laws.  —  Genera] 
liability  laws  were  enacted  or  amend- 
ed (Inrinfr  the  year  in  13  states.     In 


m. 


Minnesota,  North  Oarollna,  North  Da- 
kota, VHsoonsin.  and  Wyoming  cer- 
tain defenses  of  the  employer  were 
removed  in  raifaroad  accidents  to  whieli 
violation  of  a  safety  statute  contrib- 
uted, and  in  Arkansas  the  same  action 
was  taken  with  regard  to  all  corpo- 
rations except  railroads,  which  were 
covered  by  the  law  of  1911.  The 
movement  to  substitute  the  principle 
of  comparative  negligence  for  the 
complete  defense  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence met  with  success  in  Florida  in 
a  specifted  list  of  employments,  in 
Nebraska  in  all  employments,  and  in 
Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  on  railroads. 
Several  other  states  also  modified 
their  general  liability  laws  in  ways 
which  affect  labor,  but  these  cannot 
strictly  be  called  labor  laws. 

Workmen's  Compeniation  and  In- 
surance—Commissions to  study  meth- 
ods of  compensation  for  industrial  in- 
iuries  were  created  during  the  year  in 
Indiana,  Louisisna.  and  Vermont,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  commission  of  1911 
was  continued.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  were  enacted  in  1913  in 
the  states  of  Connecticut  (Ch.  18R>, 
Iowa  (Ch.  147).  Minnesota  (Ch.  467), 
Nebraska  (Ch.  198),  Oreffon  (Ch.  112), 
Texas  (Ch.  179)  and  West  Virginia 
(Ch.  10).  and  New  York,  while  the 
laws  of  California,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  were  recast.  The 
Oregon  law  was  adopted  on  referen- 
dum at  the  election  of  November  4. 
Adding  these  laws  to  those  passed  in 
1912  (Arizona,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
and  Rhode  Island)  and  in  1911  (Cali- 
fornia, Illinois.  Kansas.  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin), we  find  that  there  are  22 
states  now  having  compensation  leg- 
islation of  some  kind.  The  New  York 
act,  approved  Dec.  17,  is  omitted  from 
the  fnllowinflr  discussion  but  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page  (see  I,  Amer- 
ican History) . 

Compulsory  compensation  laws  are 
now  found  in  California.  Ohio,  and 
Washington,  while  in  Connecticut.  Il- 
linois, Iowa.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska. Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin,  election  li  presumed. 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia  limit  insurance  to  a 
state  fund,  while  CaUfomfa,  Mkhlgan, 
and  Ohio  permit,  in  additkm  to  the 
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Kansas  made  election  by  the  employer 
presumptive.  In  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, luiode  Island,  and  Wi^shington, 
acts  were  amended  in  several  minor 
points;  while  New  Jers^  changed 
the  scale  of  compensation  on  a  few 
points  and  raised  the  Tninifninn  com- 
pensation in  case  of  death  from  25 
per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
and  increased  the  maximum  age  at 
which  normal  orphans  mav  receive 
payments  from  10  to  18.  Ohio  in  ad- 
dition to  rewriting  her  act  specificaUy 
forbade  discrimination  agamst  non- 
resident dependents  of  workmen  killed 
in  this  coimtry  and  required  that 
they  be  paid  the  same  compensation 
as  dependents  here. 

HOURS   OF  LABOR 

Public  Employment.— Ohio  and  Tex- 
as were  added  in  1913  to  the  24  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  enacted  laws  limiting  hours  of 
labor  on  public  work  to  eight  a  day. 
The  Ohio  Law  enacted  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1912  and  the  amended  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming  laws  specifical- 
ly include  contract  work  done  for  the 
state.  In  Idaho  agricultiural  and  do- 
mestic laborers  employed  by  state  in- 
stitutions, in  New  York  stationary 
firemen  in  state  hospitals,  and  in  Kan- 
sas employees  of  municipal  light  or 
water  plants  owned  or  operated  by 
second-  and  third-class  cities  and 
towns,  are  exempted  from  the  hour 
limitation  laws.  Pennsylvania  de- 
feated a  constitutional  amendment 
submitted  on  Nov.  4,  to  five  the  legis- 
lature power  to  regulate  nours,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  work  of  public  em- 
ployees. Employees  in  the  Federal 
service  engaged  in  dredging  or  rock 
excavation  in  any  river  or  harbor 
thereof  are  specifically  brought  under 
the  Federal  eight-hour  law. 

Private  Employment. — The  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  work  for  men 
outside  of  public  employment,  work  in 
mines,  and  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  trains,  has  progressed 
very  slowly  in  this  country.  But  an 
important  decision  was  given  in  1913 
in  Mississippi,  where  the  state  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  a  1912  law  limit- 
ing hours  of  all  employees  in  fac- 
tories to  10  a  day;  the  case  is  now 


before   the   Federal   Court.     Oregon 
during  the  year  enacted  a   simuar 
measure,    wlueh    declares    work   for 
more  than  10  hours  ia  any  one  day  in 
a  mill,  factory  or  manuiacturmg  es- 
tablishment to  be  physically  injurious 
to  the  worker,  tending  to  prevent  him 
from  acquiring  that  degree  of  intelli- 
gence  necessary  to  make  him  s  use* 
f  ul  and  desirable  citizen  of  the  state. 
More  than  10  hours'  work,  therefore, 
in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  estab- 
lishments is  forbidden,  but  three  hours 
a  day  overtime  at  one  and  one-half 
the  regular  wage  is  permitted.  Watoh* 
men  and  employees  making  necessary 
repairs  are  exempt,  as  wdl  as  cases 
of  imminent  danger  to  life  or  prop- 
erty  (Ch.  102).     Missouri  restricted 
hours  to  eight  a  day  in  silica  mining 
and  plate-glass  manufacturing  (H.  £ 
12),  and  Louisiana  passed  an  eight- 
hour  day  measure  for  stationary  lire- 
men.    Massachusetts    (Oh.  619)    and 
New  York  (Oh.  460)  enacted  ^eetive 
one-day-rest-in-seven  laws,  which  are 
practically    uniform.     Employees    in 
factories    and    mercantile    establish- 
ments in  these  two  states  must  be 
given  at  least  24  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days. 
Hours  for  employees  on  street  vad 
elevated  cars  in   Massachusetts   are 
limited  to  nine  a  day,  to  be  performed 
within  an  11-hour  day  (instead  of  12, 
as  before) ,  but  an  employee  may  work 
overtime  for  extra  pay  (Oh.  833).    In 
New   York,  California,  and  Nevada, 
hours  of  labor  for  employees  on  steam, 
elevated,  or  electrical  roads  and  sub- 
ways are  regulated.    In  Ohio  employ- 
ees on  interurban  or  street  railways 
over  four  miles  in  length,  and  those 
on  railroads  over  30  mues  long,  must 
be  allowed  eight  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  in  each  24-hour  period   (H.  B. 
272).    Nevada  and  New   Hampshire 
regulated  employment  on  l^gal  holi- 
days, and  Colorado,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  created  by  the  adoption  • 
of  two  ei^ht-hour  laws  for  miners  at 
the  election  in  November,  1012,  re- 
pealed both  and  reSnacted  her  1011 
eight-hour  law,  including  a  "safety 
dutch,"   declaring  that   the   law   ie 
''necessary  for  the  immeoUate  preter- 
Fation    of    the    public    health    and 
safety,"  thereby  placing  it  in  op«^ 
ation  at  once  without  submission  to 
referendum  vote. 
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PENSIONS  AND  BETIBEMENT 
SYSTEMS 

Although  pension  and  retirement 
systemB  for  policemen,  firemen,  and 
other  salaried  public  employees  were 
created  in  several  states,  pension  sys- 
tems for  employees  in  private  indus- 
tries received  little  consideration.  The 
(Governor  of  California  is  requested  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  live,  to  in- 
vestigate systems  of  old-age  insur- 
ance, pensions,  or  annuities,  and 
mothers'  pensions  or  compensation;  a 
report  must  be  made  to  the  1016  leg- 
islature, and  $3,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  commission  (Ch. 
681).  The  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  must  investigate  the  num- 
ber, condition,  and  welfare  of  the  ajged 
and  intirm  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing old-age  pensions  (Ch.  185). 

In  Massachusetts  a  Commission  on 
Pensions  is  created  to  investigate  ex- 
isting pension  systems  of  the  state, 
the  desirability  of  a  service  pension 
plan  to  which  employees  are  to  con- 
tribute, and  also  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  a  general  pension  sys- 
tem (Resolves,  Ch.  106).  The  retire- 
ment system  for  laborers  employed 
by  the  city  of  Boston  is  amended  to 
give  the  laborer,  after  he  has  become 
physically  incapacitated  at  the  age  of 
60  and  has  given  25  years  of  service, 
a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  his  wages 
based  upon  full  employment,  instead 
of  one-half  of  what  he  actually  re- 
ceived; the  amoimt  to  be  paid  is  lim- 
ited to  $360  a  year  (Ch.  367).  After 
receiving  the  lirst  payment  of  their 
pensions  or  annuities,  pensioners  or 
annuitants  of  cities  or  counties  may 
not  be  paid  for  services,  except  as 
jurors  (Ch.  657);  laborers  employed 
in  lire  and  water  districts  are  brought 
under  the  pension  acts  (Ch.  671) ;  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  pensioning 
of  scrubwomen  (Ch.  711).  In  Penn- 
sylvania cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  may  create  funds  for  pension- 
ing L'ini)loyee8  who  have  given  20 
years  of  service. 

TRADE    UNIONS    AND    TRADE 
DISPUTES 

Twelve  states  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  legislative  action  on  the 
subject  of  trade  unions  and  trade  dis- 


putes. Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  V«nBOiit 
established  state  boards  for  mediation, 
conciliation,  and  arbitration^  New 
Hampshire  replaced  her  temporary 
boards  by  a  permanent  one,  and  Penn- 
sylvania placed  the  settlement  of 
trade  disputes  under  her  new  state 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industry.  The 
use  of  the  injunction  was  regulated  in 
several  states,  but  in  Kansas  (Ch. 
233)  and  Montana  (Ch.  28)  the  regu* 
lation  applies  specifically  to  labor 
troubles.  Peaceful  picketmg  is  regu- 
lated in  Massachusetts,  where  no  per- 
son may  be  held  for  persuading  or 
attempting  to  persuade  another,  by 
printing  or  otherwise,  to  do  anything 
which  is  not  unlawful,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  injury  or  threat  of  in- 
jury to  the  person,  property,  or  occu- 
pation of  the  one  bemg  persuaded, 
or  unless  disorder  or  any  unlawful 
conduct  occurs,  or  unless  the  persua- 
sion is  part  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
(Ch.  690).  In  New  Hampshire  ''it 
shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  reason,  talk,  or  argue  with,  and  by 
arguments  persuade  or  induce  such 
other  person  to  do  any  act  or  thing  or 
pursue  any  line  of  conduct  which  is 
not  the  commission  of  an  offense  un- 
der the  laws  of  this  state"  (Ch.  221). 
California  enacted  a  law  against 
blacklisting,  and  together  with  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  required  employ- 
ers seeking  labor  during  a  dispute  to 
mention  the  existence  of  the  dispute. 
Michigan,  Missouri,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire protected  workmen  in  their 
rights  of  membership  in  labor  organ- 
izations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  law  of 
tlie  year  on  this  subject  was  that  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes on  interstate  railways  by  a 
Federal  commission.  The  Erdman 
Act  of  June  1,  1B98,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  labor  controversies  on 
railroads  was  repealed;  instead  there 
is  established  a  United  States  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  to  con- 
sist of  a  Commissioner  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  at  $7,600  a  year,  an 
Assistant  dlommissioner  at  $5,000  a 
year,  and  not  more  than  two  otiier 
government  officials,  all  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Conmiisshmer 
holds  office  for  seven  years,  but  is 
removable  by  the  President  for  mis- 
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conduct.    Whenever  there  arises  be-  WA0B8 

tween  any  interstate  rattroad  and  tts  p^^^j,  Emplaymeiit.— Legislation  on 

employees  a  controversy  over  wages,  ^          ^  1913  was  widespread.    Be- 

hours,  or  conditions  of  employment,  jj^  ^^    minimum  wage  laws  wWch 

which  mteniipts  or  threa^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^n«i>  Wofh 

mess  senously^ either  party  nmy  ap-  (i^^^),    acts   were   adopted   in   six 

peal  to  the  board    which  must  en-  States  kffecting  the  wag^  of  public 

deavor  to  bring  a W  an  a^^^^^  employees.     Massacbus^  incfeased 

agreement,  or,  ^*«|"«  >?  *^*^  tbe  wages  of  laborers  employed  di- 

duce  the  parties  to  submit  tbe  eon-  ^,   ^^    Metropolitan  Park  Com- 

troversy   to   arbitVation^  The   boa^  missi^on  wd  the  Metropolitan  Water 

may  also  proffer  its  services  without  ^^^  Sewerage  Board  from  f2.25  a  day 

being    appealed    to.     Anothwr    much  ^     ^^^  ^^   ^gj,     j^       Hampshire 

discussed  Federal  law  exempts  trade  egtTblished  a  bi-weekly  pay  day  for 

unions  from  prosecution  wfth  funds  ^^     employees  not  in^ryf  and 

fL^XVtl  Tnt^^r^^t^'^r  (^  Nebraska:  (Lgon,  and  Texas'^  safe- 

the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  ^ee  guarded  wages  on  public  contracts  by 

m'^fn^fr'  •''^  '             *  ^'^^'^''  Esquiring  b^  protected  by  sufBcient 

nxsxory.)  sureties  and  by  strengthening  any  ac- 
tion   brought    for    non-payment    of 

TTNEMFLOYMSNT  wage. 
^  _,.  .  ,  -  Private  Smploinnent.— In  respect  to 
In  Hlmois  a  commission  was  ere-  prfyate  employment,  laws  requiring 
ated  to  study  causes  and  effects  of  semi-monthly  pay  days  in  a  number 
unemployment  (S.  J.  R-  28),  and  ^f  industries  were  passed  or  amended 
among  the  many  very  wide  duties  j^  mfaiois,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Louis- 
conferred  upon  the  new  California  j^na.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Pennsylvania,  while  Maine  extended 
Housing  is  the  diity  to  "obviate  un-  to  railroads  its  existing  law  requiring 
employment"  (Ch.  318).  In  South  ^^^^  to  be  paid  weeklv.  Louisiana 
Dakota  provision  was  made  for  a  free  ^nd  Missouri  protected  the  wages  due 
public  employment  bureau  (Ch.  117),  discharged  workmen,  whfle  coal-mine 
in  Illinois  additional  bureaus  were  ^^ges  were  the  subject  of  special  en- 
autborized,  and  m  Wisoonsm  any  actments  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
county,  city,  state,  or  village  may  en-  Wyoming.  In  Ohio  a  commission  of 
ter  into  an  agreement  with  the  In-  ^y^  ^„  created  to  devise  an  equitable 
dufltrial  Commission  and  may  expend  method  of  weighing  coal  at  the  mines. 
the  necessary  money  for  the  joint  j^  Pennsylvania  a  record  of  cars 
establishment  of  a  local  free  employ-  ^i^it^  must  be  kept  at  every  anthra- 
meni  office  (Ch.  462).  cite  coal  mfaie  where  coal  is  mined 
In  five  states  the  regulations  gov-  ^^d  paid  for  by  the  car;  this  record 
eming  private  bureaus  were  strength-  ^YikW  be  the  final  basis  of  oomputhig 
ened,  excessive  fees,  fraudulent  place-  the  miners*  eambfigs,  without  dedue- 
ments,  unsuitable  location  of  offices,  tlon  for  slate  or  other  refuse  loaded 
and  sending  applicants  to  immorol  re-  ^  the  cars  in  the  natural  process  of 
sorts  being  tbe  mam  points  of  attack,  mining  (No.  468).  In  Wyoming  the 
In  California  (Ch.  282)  and  Wisconsin  mine  inspector  must  test  the  scales 
(Ch.  663)  entire  new  codes  dealing  at  each  regular  visit  (Ch.  16).  Wage 
with  the  private  bureaus  were  adopt-  \\^  i^ws  were  enacted  or  amended 
ed,  placing  the  bureau  under  the  su-  ^  15  gtates,  and  in  Louisiana  employ- 
pervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  e„  may  not  lend  or  advance  money 
Labor  m  the  former,  and  under  to  a  laborer  in  eonstructural,  paving, 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  lat-  ^r  other  manual  work  at  a  greater 
ter  state.  In  Connecticmt  and  Michi-  ^ate  of  interest  than  ei^^t  per  cent,  a 
^n  license  fees  were  increased,  and  y^ar  (No  240) 
in  Michigan  (Ch.  301)  and  in  Indiana  ^  ^  *  '' 
(CJh.  353)  the  registVation  fees  were  uroiTAir'fl  TVO'RK 
carefully  regulated  with  the  hope  of  wwmA«  b  wuaa. 
preventing  frauds  and  exorbitant  The  mBimimi  Wage.— The  Inereas- 
charges.  ing  realimtion  of  the  extent  of  imdar- 
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paid  woman  and  child  labor  in  this 
country,  together  with  the  example 
set  by  England,  Germany,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Australia,  has  led  to  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  11  American  states.  The 
Massachusetts  act  of  1912  became 
operative  on  July  1,  1913,  and  similar 
acts  were  passed  in  1913  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin; 
provision  to  study  the  subject  was 
made  in  Michigan  and  New  York ;  and 
an  actual  minimum-wage  rate  was 
established  by  law  in  Utah.  The 
Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  acts  are 
not  compulsory,  since  they  may  only 
publish  the  names  of  employers  who 
refuse  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  as 
fixed  by  the  commission.  These  acts 
apply  to  any  occupation,  but  do  not 
include  men  workers,  although  the 
Minnesota  law  covers  minors  up  to  21 
years  of  age.  Either  the  workers  or 
their  representatives  may  be  appoint- 
ed on  wage  boards,  but  only  in  Minne- 
sota is  provision  made  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves.  All  of  the  acts 
went  into  effect  during  the  year  and 
Oregon  in  September  determined  upon 
minimum-wage  rates  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  to  take  effect' 
in  November. 

The  minimum-wage  law  of  Oregon, 
which  gives  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  of  that  state  power  to 
regulate  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  work  for  women  and  children,  made 
it  unlawful  to  employ  women  or 
minors  in  any  occupation  for  unrea- 
sonably long  hours,  or  under  sur- 
roundings or  conditions  detrimental 
to  their  health  or  morals,  or  to  em- 
ploy women  at  wages  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
to  maintain  them  in  health,  or  minors 
at  an  unreasonably  low  wage.  The 
term  "minor"  means  any  person  un- 
der the  age  of  18  years.  To  enforce 
this  declaration  an  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  is  created,  consisting  of 
three  unsalaried  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  three  years.  One 
member  must  represent  the  employing 
class,  one  the  employed  class,  and  the 
third  must  be  an  impartial  person, 
representing  the  public.  The  commis- 
sion shall  elect  one  of  its  members  as 


chairman  and  shall  choose  a  secretary 
and  fix  his  salary,  it  may  establish 
for  any  occupation:  hours  of  labor 
for  women  and  minors,  not'  exceeding 
the  present  10-hour  statutory  limit; 
conditions  of  labor  for  women-  and 
minors;  minimum  wages  for  women 
workers;  and  minimum  wages  for 
minors. 

Every  employer  is  required  to  Iceep 
a  register  of  all  women  and  minors  In 
his  employ.  The  Commission  has  pow- 
er to  inspect  books,  pay-rolls,  and  rec- 
ords, and  to  investigate  conditions 
which  relate  to  the  work  of  women 
or  minors,  and  it  may  require  full 
statements  from  employers  regarding 
hours  and  wages,  hold  public  hearings, 
subpoena  witnesses,  and  administer 
oaths.  If  the  Commission  finds  any 
substantial  number  of  women  work- 
ing for  unduly  long  hours  or  low 
wages  in  any  occupation,  it  may  call 
a  conference  to  inquire  and  report' up- 
on conditions  in  that  industiy.  The 
conference  is  to  be  composed  of  one  or 
more  of  the  commissioners,  of  not 
more  than  three  representatives  of  the 
employers,  three  of  the  employees, 
and  three  disinterested  persons,  all 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  its 
procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  conference  must  report 
to  the  Commission  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  which  may  include 
minimum  piece  as  well  as  time  rates, 
minimum  wages  for  learners  and  ap- 
prentices, and  the  maximum  length  of 
time  that  the  latter  rate  may  be 
paid.  The  Commission  may  disap- 
prove any  of  the  recommendations, 
and  send  them  back  to  the  same  or 
a  new  conference.  As  soon  as  the 
Commission  has  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  it  must 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  announce 
the  same  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
at  least  once  a  week  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks.  After  the  hearing  it 
may  issue  an  order  which  will  put 
into  effect  the  proposed  recommenda- 
tions and  will  become  operative  after 
GO  days.  Orders  must  be  mailed  to 
employers  affected,  and  by  them  post- 
ed conspicuously  in  each  room  where 
women  work.  The  orders  may  be  dif- 
ferent for  different  branches  of  an 
occupation  or  for  different  localities, 
and.  where  a  time-rate  wage  has  been 
established,  a  special  license  author- 
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izing  a  specified  lower  wage  may  be 
given  to  a  woman  physically  defective. 
On  questions  of  fact  no  appeal  can 
be  made,  but  on  questions  of  law  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  state  C^- 
cult  Ck)urt  for  Multnomah  County  and 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court.  For 
minors,  the  Commission  itself  may 
determine,  after  investigation,  stand- 
ards  of  hours,  wages,  and  conditions 
of  work  and  may  issue  orders  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  women  workers. 
The  Commission  must  investigate 
whether  employers  are  observing  its 
orders,  and  must  prosecute  violations ; 
the  sum  of  $3,600  annually  is  appro- 
priated for  its  use.  Any  woman  worker 
who  is  paid  less  than  the  established 
minimum  wage  may  recover  in  a  civil 
action  the  balance  of  her  legal  wages, 
together  with  attorney's  "fees,  not- 
withstanding any  agreement  to  work 
at  less  than  the  established  minimum. 
An  employer  who  discharges  or  dis- 
criminates against  an  employee  who 
has  testified  or  who  he  believes  is 
about  to  testify  in  any  proceedings 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $25  tb  $100.  The 
penalty  for  any  person  who  violates 
an  order  of  the  Commission  is  a  fine 
of  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  for 
10  days  to  three  months,  or  both  (Cb. 
62). 

Procedure  in  the  various  states  is 
similar  to  that  in  Oregon  in  all  im- 
portant details,  but  in  California  the 
Industrial  Commission  has  power  only 
to  enforce  that  part  of  its  hidings 
which  relates  to  wages.  The  commis- 
sion may  not  act'  as  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration in  any  strike  or  lockout  (Ch. 
324).  In  Colorado  the  commission 
does  not  have  authority  over  hours 
and  conditions  of  work,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  creation  of  sub- 
ordinate wage-boards,  the  commission 
itself  establishing  the  wage  stand- 
ards (Ch.  110).  In  Massachusetts 
the  act  of  1912  establishes  no  author- 
ity over  hours  or  conditions  of  work. 
The  amendments  of  1913  make  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  commission  (in- 
stead of  compulsory,  as  previously)  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  employers 
who  do  not  accept  the  minimum  wage 
as  fixed  by  the  wage-board;  but  an 
employer  who  has  appealed  to  the 
courts  on  the  ground  that  the  recom- 
mended wage  would  "render,  it'  im- 


possible for  him  to  conduct  Ub  busi- 
ness at  a  reasonable  profit"  may  ae- 
cure  an  order  prohibitmg.the  commlB- 
sion  from  paDlishing  ms  name  (C9i. 
350,  673).  In  Minnesota  the  com- 
miasion  has  no  authority  over  hours 
or  conditions  of  work,  but  may  regu- 
late wages  of  all  females  and  minors 
under  21  years  of  age  (Ch.  547).  In 
Nebraska  the  law  follows  closely  the 
Massachusetts  act  of  1912,  and  grants 
no  authority  to  enforce  rulings  except 
by  publishing  the  names  of  emplojers 
who  refuse  to  compljr  with  its  find- 
ings; the  commission  has  no  authority 
over  hours  or  conditions  of  work  (On. 
211).  In  Utah  the  act  differs  from 
all  others  in  that  it  establishes  in  the 
law  itself  a  classified  wage  rate  for 
all  female  employees.  All  regolur 
employers  of  females  must  pay  to  uiose 
under  18  years  of  age  not  less  than 
75  cents  a  day;  to  adult  learners  and 
apprentices  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  not  less  than  90  cents  a  day; 
and  to  experienced  adults  not  less 
than  $1.75  a  day.  Enforcement  lies 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
a  violation  is  a  misdemeanor  (Ch.  63). 
In  Washington  the  commission  has 
authority  over  wages  and  conditions 
of  work,  but  no  power  is  specifically 
nven  to  regulate  hours  (Ch.  174).  ui 
Wisconsin  the  minimum-wage  law  is 
administered  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. By  separate  acts  this  Com- 
mission is  also  authorized  to  regulate 
conditions  and  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children  (Ch.  712).  Com- 
missions to  study  the  subject  of  the 
need  for  a  minimum  wage  were  cre- 
ated in  Michigan,  the  New  York  Fte* 
t'ory  Investi^ting  Commission  was 
continued  and  instructed  to  investi- 
gate the  need  for  a  minimum  wage, 
while  commissions  on  the  work  of 
women  and  children  in  Oonnecticat, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  may  lead  to  mini- 
mum-wage legislation. 

Hours  and  Conditions  of  Wozk.— 
A  significant  new  development  l^w  oe- 
curred  in  the  method  of  regc^atiiut 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  dm- 
dren.  In  1913,  in  Oregon,  OUifomia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  the  indufttrial 
commissions  have  been  given  the  pow- 
er to  determine,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, the  number  of  hours  women 
and  children  may  safely  work  in  one 
day  or   one   week.    IMfferent  hogn 
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may  be  determined  upon  for  different 
occupations,  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  danger  involved  in  the  work. 
The  Oregon  commission,  after  investi- 
gations and  hearings,  fixed  for  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  the  city  of  Portland,  a  work- 
period  below  the  statutory  limit  of 
10  hours  a  day,  to  take  effect  in 
November,  1913. 

In  20  states  general  laws  limiting 
hours  of  work  have  either  been 
amended  or  enacted  for  the  first  time. 
Two  western  states,  Arizona  and 
Colorado,  have  this  year  joined  Wash- 
ington and  California  in  establishing 
an  eight-hour  day  for  women.  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  have  for  the  first  time 
established  a  nine-hour  day,  and  Dela- 
ware and  Texas  a  10-hour  day.  Dela- 
ware and  Idaho  specifically  exempt 
canning  establishments.  Connecticut 
reduced  the  length  of  the  working 
week  for  women  to  55  hours,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island  to  54,  and  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  and 
Ohio,  extended  their  54-hour  week  to 
additional  industries.  South  Dakota 
rewrote  her  10-hour  law,  unenforce- 
able since  it  can  prosecute  only  those 
who  "compel"  a  violation,  Tennessee 
reduced  hours  to  58  after  Jan.  1,  1914, 
and  to  57  after  Jan.  1,  1915,  while 
Vermont  limited  hours  to  58  a  week, 
hut  permits  11  hours  a  day.  In 
Wisconsin  the  law  prohibiting  certain 
employments  to  women  is  repealed. 
Instead  it  is  forbidden  to  "employ  re- 
quire, permit,  or  suffer  any  ...  fe- 
male to  work  in  any  place  of  employ- 
ment, or  at  any  employment  danger- 
ous or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  of  such  ...  fe- 
male." The  Industrial  Commission  is 
to  determine  reasonable  classifications 
of  employments  and  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition where  necessary.  Pending 
the  commission's  determination,  work 
in  mines  and  quarries  is  forbidden 
(Ch.  466),  and  day  work  (between 
6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  except  employ- 
ment' after  8  P.  M.  not  more  than  one 
night  in  the  week)  is  limited  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  55  a  week,  and  night 
work  (between  8  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.) 
to  eight  hours  a  night  and  48  a  week : 
and  one  hour  for  meals  is  required 
(Ch.  381).    Delaware  and  New  Hamp- 
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shire  have  followed  the  example  set 
by  Wisconsin  in  1911  and  limited  the 
night  work  of  women  to  eight'  hours ; 
but  New  York  re^nacted  her  night- 
work  prohibition  law,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional in  1907,  and  Nebraska  and 
PennsyWania  entirely  prohibited  work 
in  certain  occupations  at  night  be- 
tween 10  P.  M.  and  6  A.  !&£  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  example  of  Ohio, 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  will  specifically  permit  the  en- 
actment of  laws  regulating  wages  and 
conditions  affecting  the  comfort, 
health  and  safety  of  employees. 

MISCELLANEOUS    LEGISLA- 
TION 

In  seven  states  the  leg^latures 
dealt  with  immigration;  commissions 
to  study  the  problem  and  1^  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
immigrant's  were  authorized  in  Mas- 
sachusetts (Resolves,  Ch.  77)  and  New 
Jersey  (Ch.  92).  North  Dakota  (Ch. 
44  and  118)  created  a  board  with 
power  to  visit  other  states  and  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  inducing  im- 
migration, and  (Jalifomia  established 
a  permanent'  commission  whose  pow- 
ers embrace  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion, legal  and  industrial  protection  of 
incoming  aliens,  working  in  cooper- 
ation with  existing  agencies  (Ch.  318). 

Laws  were  enacted  in  several  stat^ 
which  are  aimed  to  protect  workmen, 
but  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
any  of  the  other  heads.  California 
and  New  York  regulated  sanitary 
conditions  in  labor  camps  and  in  com- 
pany living  quarters,  and  Arkansas 
authorized  the  engagement  of  com- 
pany physicians,  to  be  selected  and 
paid  by  the  employees.  Nevada  pro- 
hibited railroad  and  transportation 
companies  from  requiring  their  men 
to  purchase  uniforms  of  any  particu- 
lar firm,  and  Massachusetts  made  pro- 
vision for  the  employment  of  lamp- 
lighters in  the  city  of  Boston  who 
may  be  thrown  out  of  work  because 
of  n  clianiro  in  the  method  of  street 
lighting.  Minnesota  forbids  employ- 
ers or  agents  to  induce  an  employee 
to  change  from  one  place  to  another 
through  written  or  printed  false  rep- 
resentations concerning  wages,  char- 
acter of  work,  sanitary  conditions, 
or  the  oxifltonce  of  a  strike  or  lockout. 


XVIII.     PREVENTION,   COBBECTION  ANB  CHABITY 

Alexander  Johnson 


General  Survey  of  Progress.  —  The 
most  noteworthy  developments  of  the 
year  1913  in  the  fields  of  prevention, 
correction,  and  charity  have  been  the 
following. 

The  degree  to  which  study  of  de- 
fectiveness has  been  focused  on  the 
defective-delinquents,  especially  those 
in  juvenile  reformatories  and  similar 
institutions. 

The  continued  public  attention  to 
prison  affairs  and  the  development  of 
the  honor  system  of  control  with  the 
concurrent  increased  employment  of 
the  prisoners  in  outdoor  labor  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  convicts  within 
the  walls. 

The  gradual  withdrawal  from  its 
prominent  place  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  old  charity  ideal  and  its  replace- 
ment by  the  dominant  ideal  of  social 
justice. 

Another  general  tendency  is  toward 
tlie  increase  of  public,  tax-supported 
agencies  of  philanthropy  and  a  rela- 
tive, although  not  an  actual,  decrease 
of  private  charitable  work.  Alongside 
this  tendency  we  see  notable  gifts  in 
very  large  amounts  for  social  pur- 
poses, but  these  are  devoted  to  that 
social  service  which  does  not  come 
under  the  usual  designation  of  charity, 
although  the  purposes  of  the  gifts  are 
benevolent. 

National  and  Other  Conferences. — 
The  conferences  reported  quite  fully 
last  year  have  held  their  usual  meet- 
ings, some  references  to  them  appear- 
ing in  the  subsequent  text.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection held  its  fortieth  meeting  at 
Seattle.  The  subjects  discussed  were 
more  of  a  social  and  less  of  a  so- 
called  charitable  nature  than  for- 
merly. The  trend  in  the  public  mind, 
away   from   old-fashioned  almsgiving 


and  toward  helpful  social  and  preven- 
tive work,  is  as  strongly  marked  in 
the  National  Conference  as  anywhere 
else.  Instead  of  discussing  methods 
of  relief  or  almsgiving  or  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  benevolent  institu- 
tions, the  president's  address  was 
wholly  occupied  with  social  justice, 
especially  as  it  concerns  industrial 
relations.  The  most  animated  discus- 
sions were  those  devoted  to  immigra- 
tion. When  child  helping  came  up 
for  debate  the  speakers  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  vocational  and  indus- 
trial training.  The  work  of  the  Church 
emphasized  was  that  which  regards 
social  progress,  better  living  and  de- 
cent industrial  conditions,  rather  than 
charity.  The  trend  of  thought  was 
unmistakably  economic,  the  challenge 
to  the  industrial  order  for  sweeping 
readjustments.  However  keen  the  in- 
terest in  other  topics,  this  was  one 
which  never  failed  to  elicit  enthusias- 
tic response.  The  new  radical  labor 
groups,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  socialism,  and  the  single-tax 
were  frequently  brought  into  discus- 
sion as  movements  to  be  reckoned  with 
practically  and  studiously  by  social 
workers.  The  programme  was  closed 
at  the  last  session  with  an  all-round 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  min- 
imum wage. 

This  emphasis  on  economic  prob- 
lems was  further  brought  out  by  the 
report  of  the  new  Committee  cm  the 
Relation  of  Commercial  Organizations 
to  Social  Welfare,  created  at  the  1912 
Cleveland  meeting.  While  the  com- 
mittee presented  a  most  stimidating 
statement  of  the  actual  civic  and  so- 
cial work  of  the  "new  conunercialism" 
and  showed  the  constantly  broadening 
horizon  of  organized  business  in  pub- 
lic matters,  yet  the  report  on  tibe 
whole   was   a    distinct   challenge   to 
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business  to  do  away  with  those  indus- 
trial conditions  which  are  breeding 
extremist  philosophy  and  "direct  ac- 
tion." 

For  many  years  past  the  state  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  correction 
have  reinforced  the  National  Confer- 


ence and  for  several  years  New  York 
City  has  held  an  annual  city  confer- 
ence. In  1913  county  conferences  of 
charities  and  correction  to  include 
health  subjects  were  begun  in  Minne- 
sota and  will  doubtless  be  copied  in 
many  states. 


PREVENTION 


Prevention  of  Defectiveness.  —  Last 
year's  note  under  this  heading  re- 
ferred to  the  remarkable  development 
of  research  work  in  regard  to  the 
defectives.  This  has  been  continued 
during  1913,  and  attention  has  been 
increasingly  directed  toward  the  de- 
fective-delinquent. 

Laws  for  assexualization  or  sterili- 
zation, either  new  or  strengthened, 
are  reported  from  California,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  Ore- 
gon (see  also  IX,  Criminal  Law), 
The  New  Jersey  law  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  test  was  made  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  inmate  of  ■  the 
state  Village  for  Epileptics.  The  de- 
cision concluded  that  the  law  is  in- 
ept for  the  accomplishment  of  its  in- 
tended purpose,  because  it  does  not 
require  the  sterilization  of  the  vastly 
greater  class  who  are  not  protected 
from  procreation  by  their  confine- 
ment in  state  institutions. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  so-called  eugenic 
marriage  law  has  been  enacted.  Laws 
prohibiting  marriage  of  insane  and 
other  defectives  have  been  enacted  in 
Florida  and  North  Dakota;  and  in 
Massachusetts  the  state  Board  of 
Health  is  to  investigate  and  recom- 
mend further  restrictions  on  marriage. 

At  the  New  Jersey  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  a  committee  on  pro- 
vision for  the  mentally  defective 
made  a  report,  including  a  definite 
programme,  which  may  possibly  be 
taken  as  a  model  in  some  other  states. 
The  recommendations  are  based  on 
some  extensive  research,  conducted  by 
the  institutions  of  the  state  and  by 
workers  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Correction. 
The  programme  recommended  that  all 
mental  defectives  under  school  age 
should  be  cared  for  in  their  homes, 
subject  to  visitation  by  social  worker, 

»alth  authority  and  visiting  nurse; 

At  children  of  school  age,  not  sex- 


ually or  otherwise  dangerous,  should 
be  sent  to  special  classes  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools;  and  state 
schools  should  be  provided  for  defec- 
tive children  from  rural  districtB 
where  public  school  classes  cannot  be 
organized.  Admission  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded 
Girls  and  Women  was  recommended 
for  dangerously  defective  girls  above 
school  age,  while  adult  males  who  are 
capable  of  productive  activity  should 
be  placed  in  custodial  colonies.  For 
a  number  of  this  latter  class  a  farm 
colony  has  already  been  begun  on  500 
acres  of  uncleared  land  which  has 
been  given  by  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen, and  a  movement  for  a  system  of 
county  colonies  with  state  supervision 
and  partial  state  support  has  been 
started. 

The  fact  that  abuses  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  alcohol  are  frequent  and 
important  causes  of  mental  defect,  as 
well  as  of  poverty  and  other  social 
trouble,  is  being  increasingly  realized. 
New  laws  on  the  subject  have  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  states.  The 
sale  of  cocaine  has  been  prohibited, 
except  for  strictly  legitimate  medical 
purposes,  in  Colorado  and  Nortii  Osiro- 
lina.  The  sale  or  giving  awa^  of  any 
narcotics  has  been  regulated  m  Idaho 
and  Maine.  Laws  limiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  have  been  passed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
sale,  purchase,  or  possession  of  oigar- 
ettes  by  minors  is  prohibited  in  Idaho. 
(See  also  X\^,  The  Drug  Evil;  and 
Thv  Liquor  Prohlvm.) 

The  Defective-Delinquent.— Empha- 
sized in  governors'  messages,  reports 
from  prisons  and  reformatories,  from 
charitable  societies,  from  child-helping 
agencies  and  many  other  organisa- 
tions, the  case  for  the  delinquent  who 
is  really  a  defective  and  who,  there- 
fore, is  not  responsive  to  punishment 
or  reformation,  looms  ever  larger  in 
the   court   of   the   public  conscienee. 
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Since  the  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bi net-Simon  measuring 
scale  of  intelligence,  we  have  a  definite 
and  scientific  method  for  determining 
mental  strength  (see  XVI,  The  Lab- 
oratory for  Social  Research),  This 
scale  has  been  used  during  the  year 
in  a  number  of  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions with  remarkable  results. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  the 
reports  of  tests  made  in  seven  reform- 
atories, showing  the.  proportion  of 
mental  defectives:  New  York  Re- 
formatory, Elmira,  37  per  cent. ;  New 
Jersey  Reformatory,  Rahway,  33  per 
cent.;    New    York    Reformatory    for 


can  be  done  for  the  feeble-minded. 
We  may  estimate  the  number  of 
feeble-minded  under  public  care  as 
follows:  in  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded, 20,000;  in  almshouses,  16,000; 
in  hospitals  for  insane,  5,000;  in 
prisons  and  reformatories,  26,000. 
Thus  67,000  are  already  under  public 
care,  or,  as  near  as  can  be  judged, 
one-third  of  the  feeble-minded  persons 
in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of 
segregating  the  feeble-minded  is  not 
as  large,  in  proportion  to  our  re- 
sources, as  was  that  of  segregating 
the  insane  30  years  ago. 
The  superintendent  of  a  large  indus- 


Women,  Bedford,  37  per  cent;  Massa-  trial   school    for  girls,   a   woman   of 

chusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  extraordinary  mental  power  and  long 

Lancaster,  50  per  cent;  Maryland  In-  experience,  recently  proposed  that,  as 

dustrial   School  for  Girls,  Baltimore,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  her 

60  per  cent.;   State  Home  for  Girls,  care  were   mental  defectives,  the  in- 

Trenton,    N.    J.,    33    per    cent.,    and  stitution  should  be  changed,  and  in- 

Illinois    State    School    for   Boys,    St.  stead  of  being  a  school,  from  which 

Charles,  20  per  cent.  the   pupils   must   graduate   when    of 

It  is  probable  that  an  estimate  of  ^ffe  to  go  out  to  almost  certain  lives 

25  per  cent,  of  defectives  among  de-  of  vice,  it  should  be  made  into  a  home 

linquents  is  not  too  large.     On  that  ^ot    defective    women    and    girls,    in 

basis  that  are  20,000  defective-delin-  which  they  may  find  safety,  shelter, 

quents  in  adult  prisons  and  6,000  in  and  profitable  employment  so  long  as 

juvenile  reformatories,  or  a  total  of  they     shall    need   them.     Some   such 

26,000   in   actual    custody.     Probably  method    must    be    adopted.     It    will 

as  many  more  are  at  large  as  there  ^^   infinitely    better    and    very   much 

arc  in  institutions.  cheaper  than  to  go  on  at  our  present 

Of  all  human  defects  that  are  trans-  rate  of  increase  in  building  prisons, 
missible  from  parent  to  child,  feeble-  reformatories  and  hospitals  for  the 
mindedness  is  the  most  certain  to  be  insane,  for  with  the  segregation  of  the 
inherited.  While  everyone  recognizes  defectives  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
at  sipht  the  idiot  and  the  low-grade  o^^er  undesirable  classes  will  cease. 
imbecile,  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  This  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
morons  are  not  perceived  to  be  defec-  preventive  work  now  waiting  to  be 
tive  until  their  acts  prove  it.  While  done  by  the  American  people. 
many  of  the  i)resent  defectives  are  the  Prevention  of  Vice.— -The  age  of  con- 
children  of  apparently  normal  par-  sent  has  been  raised  during  the  year 
ents,  few  or  none  of  them  who  be-  P  «'  ^^w  states:  in  Arizona  it  is  18; 
come  parents  will  produce  normal  ^^  California  it  has  been  raised  from 
children.  \\  hile  sterilization  may  be  1^  to  18;  in  Hawaii,  from  16  to  18. 
nec<"s.sarv  and  therefore  advisable  in  ^^  Missouri  the  age  of  consent  has 
8om(>  cjlsfs,  v(^t  sefrregation  is  the  ^^en  raised  from  14  to  15,  regardless 
mo^t  practicai  and  effective  means  to  ^^  *he  character  of  the  girl,  and  to  18 
restrict  the  propagation  of  the  feeble-  J"  cases  of  girls  previously  of  chaste 
minded.  It  has  been  successfullv  character.  In  Maine  to  take  indecent 
fcHtcd  with  tlie  insane.  Thirty  years  liberties  by  an  adult  with  a  child 
Rfro  the  segrerration  of  the  insane  under  16,  with  or  without  consent,  is 
seemed  almost  a  hopeless  undertaking,  made  a  felony  punishable  by  imprison- 
but  in  23  years,  from  1880  to  1903,  ment  of  from  one  to  ten  years. 
the  number  of  insane  in  hospitals  was  Surveys  of  vice  conditions  have 
increased  nearly  fourfold,  and  the  been  made  by  state  or  city  oommis- 
ratio  was  increased  from  82  to  186  sions  or  by  private  organizations  in  a 
for  each  100,000  of  the  population,  great  many  places  during  the  year 
What  has  been  done  for  the  insane  (see  Vll,  Municipal  Oovemment)*  A 
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Bunr^  of  vice  conditions  is  planned 
for  Delaware,  and  in  Maryland  a 
state-wide  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Many  so- 
cieties for  promoting  social  and  moral 
hygiene  have  been  formed  in  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Washington,  and 
other  states.  Registration  of  venereal 
diseases  has  begun  in  New  York  City, 
and  Nebraska  has  a  new  law  against 
immoral  shows. 

In  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  established  a  Social  Serv- 
ice House  to  help  young  girls  who 
seem  to  be  in  moral  danger.  The 
House  receives  girls  just  entering  on 
a  life  of  vice,  so  that  they  may  not 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  police. 

An  ordinance  in  Portland,  Ore., 
known  as  the  "tin-plate  ordinance," 
provides  that  all  lodging  houses,  ho- 
tels and  apartment  houses  shall  have 
the  owner's  name  posted  in  front  of 
the  building;  a  campaign  is  going  on 
in  New  York  for  a  similar  ordinance 
in  that  city. '  Several  cities  are  reg- 
ulating dance  halls,  providing  for 
police  inspection,  and  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  connection  with  them 
(see  XVT,  Recreation). 

The^  International  Anti-White  Slave 
Association  has  an  office  in  Denver; 
its  purpose  is  to  combat  the  evil  by 
education  in  eugenics  and  sex  hygiene, 
beginning  with  parents,  and  by  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  and  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  as  needed.  White- 
slave laws  were  enacted  during  the 
year  in  Maine  and  Missouri. 

California  has  now  a  rod  light  in- 
junction and  abatement  law,  which 
declares  houses  of  prostitution  and 
assignation  to  be  nuisances,  and  holds 
responsible  both  the  proprietor  and 
the  owner  of  the  building.  The  law 
is  almost  identical  with  the  laws  of 
Iowa  and  Nebraska;  a  similar  law 
was  also  enacted  in  Washington.  A 
recent  election  in  T^os  Angeles  insures 
that  the  policy  of  vice  suppression 
which  Avas  inaujnirated  six  years  ago 
will  be  continued. 

Child  Welfare.— The  developments 
during  the  year  to  he  reported  under 
this  heading  are  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  efficient  cooperation  be- 
tween private  and  public  agencies; 
among  these  may  be  noted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Children's  Aid  Societv 


in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  work  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Detention 
Home;  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Pro- 
bation Officers  of  Arizona  to  act  as 
a  home-finding  agency  for  dependent 
children ;  a  more  complete  supervision 
of  children's  institutions  in  California 
by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  which 
is  to  issue  licenses  to  approved  in- 
stitutions; a  similar  provision  in 
Nebraska,  in  which  the  board  must 
visit  all  children  placed  in  homes  and 
remove  those  found  in  undesirable 
places ;  and  an  extension  of  authority 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities 
has  been  made  to  include  inspection 
of  placed-out  children. 

Several  other  states  have  taken  ad- 
vanced steps  in  child  welfare.  In- 
diana has  established  a  state  Depen- 
dent Home  for  normal  children  who 
are  public  wards.  The  state  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities  of  Missouri 
has  been  authorized  to  conduct  a  chil- 
dren's bureau.  In  Virginia  the  state 
Board  of  Charities  conducts  a  placing- 
out  agency  for  both  white  and  colored 
children;  many  of  the  latter  have 
been  taken  out  of  jails  and  placed  out 
^ccessfully.  Washington  has  estab- 
lished a  state  Humane  Bureau;  its 
especial  work  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  for  prevention  of  wrongs  to 
children,  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  insane. 
For  crippled  children,  Indiana  is  help- 
ing to  support  a  ward  in  a  new  hos- 
pital in  Indianapolis ;  Michigan  is  to 
establish  a  training  school ;  and  Wis- 
consin has  had  its  state  Board  of  Con- 
trol make  a  partial  census  of  cripples 
in  the  state  with  a  view  to  similar 
action. 

Child  welfare  leagues  have  been 
established  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
in  Louisiana;  and  juvenile  protec- 
tive associations  at  Grand  Forks,  N. 
D..  and  at  Spokane,  Wash.  Numerous 
child  welfare  schemes  are  reported 
from  Hawaii,  including  a  home  for 
non -leprous  children  of  lepers.  Child 
welfare  exhibits  have  been  conducted 
at  Peoria,  HI.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  A 
notable  new  departure  is  the  juvenile 
and  humane  department  in  the  Police 
Department  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  planned 
for  combined  rescue,  protective,  and 
humane  work.  The  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  required  to 
give  medical  or  surgical  treatment  to 
children    with    some   curable  maUldy 
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when  their  parents  are  uiMble  to  pro-  .in  faror,  new  Imtitatioiu  lor  ddin- 

vide  proper  care  and  tretttmeiit.  (quent  and  w»fward  (Uldm  ar«  atiU 

A  bill  of  riglita  (or  chUdliood  whidi  I  r^ort«d  firom  nuuif  itatca.  The  tvnia 

was  promulgated  by  the  Indiana  Chil-  "reform    Mhool"    and    "jnrenila    re- 

dren'E  Aid  Society,  a  sociely  whose  fonnatarT"  are,  honeTer,  obaokte  or 

purpose  is  to  aid  children  before  di»-  (^MoUaceat,  tiie  preferred  tenna  b^ng 

aster,  not  to  rescue  them  after  it,  haa  "induatrial  ■ehool,''  "echool  for  WV- 

been  adopted  by  many  similar  sooie-  ward   irirla.''  "  ■   ■      ■                 -  ■    -'" 
ties ;    it  declares  that  every  child  h 

an  inalienable  right  to  be  born  right;    ___     

to  be  loved ;   to  have  his  individuality  of  &  inatitntion  haa  been  el 

respected;    to  be   trained   wisely   in   leg^lativa  enaetment  from  " 

body,  mind  and  spirit;  to  be  protected  form    School"    to    "State   Faiin   aid 

from  evil  persons  and  influences;  and  Mechanic  Arts  ScbooL"    The  ehangea 

to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life.  of  name  indicate,  at  least,  a  deoire  to 

The  gross  frauds  upon  orphans  in  change  methods. 

Oklahoma,  reported  in  the  Yrab  Book  Some  signUcant  cbanges  of  Uw  and 

for  1012  (p.  433),  have  at  last  come  method  and  of  ewitrot  are  noted,    to 

to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  Oovem-  some  statei  the  age  Umita  of  reception 

ment  and  radical  reforms  in  the  ad-  uid  dladiane  have  bea  raised;    In 

ministration  of  the  eatatee  of  Indian  gome  otiiera  these  Umita  hare  beat 

children  have  been  ordered.  lowered,     to  Idaho  and  Washington 

The  discussions  on  child  welfare  at  the   schools   for    delinquent  tdtlMreB 

the  Masbachusetts  State  Conference  of  have  been   placed  under  the  ednea- 

Uharities  referred  to  the  need  of  reo-  tional    boards,    instead    of   those    o( 

reation  and  good  standards  of  food  in  charity  and  correction.    In  Oregon,  in- 

the  country    and    the  city  dweUers  gUtuUons  caring  for  InoorrigiWe  and 

queetioned  the  generally  accepted  the-  wayward  girto  are  now  raperrised  by 

ory  that  child  placmg  in  rural  com-  ^^    ^ate    Board    of    HeUtb.     More 

munities  is  the  perfect  method.     On  complete   Bex   separation   bj    disUlMt 

the  other  hand,  people  from  the  conn-  tnrtitutiona  has  been  secured  in  •«»- 

try   deplored   the  evil  done   to  rural  ^ral   statM,   and  the  tendency   aeons 

schools  and  communities  by  the  in-  maUin  in  favor  of  complete  aepara- 

cursion  of  city  children    who   bring  ^^  ^^  sex  lines.    Many  reforms  are 
with  them  habite  and  influences  that>,_,(,rted,  some  of  which  are  evidmt 

are  hurtful.                             ..       „  "fruiU  of  greater  public  interest,  and 

At  the  National  ConservatiOTi  Bx-  ^   number   of    interesting  new  laws 

position  at  K^M'iUe.  ^j"'.,*'^  »;  bearing  on  delinquent  cGildren  have 

operation  of  the  National  Child  Labor  j,^^  enacted 

Committee   and    other    organizations,  i„  j^^i^j^  o,e  eommitnwnt  to  the 

»!!"  "tL'^Sh  of*t^-  "™.^"^  Industrial  School  «  now tmUl 21  year. 

,  permitted 

ment   of  a  seriee  of   sp  ,„    ^    ^^„ 

i^j^.'f:zrj''^^^L'^it:.^t  '^^^:  ^i  -t  wwttier. 


.ork.     Th.  leigth  ot  th.  «lK>»l.m,    „,  j^    QJitonu.    >   L,       _._._ 

two  month,,  pirmitted  tl.  mng,-  ,^'5^  ^„,  ,„  ^,u  wiU  nub  It 


,  the  examination  of   a    ■ 


,    ..,.  ...     _.  IS  bO  be  built  for  boys  on  the  modem 

large  number  of  children,  and  the  op-  ^j,,^^,^      ^       ^^  '^^    q^    Prerton 

portunity  to  work  up  an  mterest  in  ^^    ^    „^   roperinteodent   has 

,h„  «„rround.i>g  country-    I"  WMineo-  introduced  self-govemm«t,  within 


with    the    exhibit    i 


limits,  with  good  renilta. 


was  held  on  children's  health.     The       jnmatea  rf  the  New  Jers«y  Eeftwm- 

American   Aaaociation   for   the   Study  ^^^jj  fo,  B^y,  gt  JamMborg  arc  BOW 

and   Prevention   of   Infant   Mortal)^  claMlSed    as   normal    or   snWwmall 

held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washing-  ^^j,  [,  regarded  as  the  bwlnnlw  irf 

ton.  D.  C,  with  a  wide  programme  of  niore  scienUflc  treatment  irfdefe^m- 

niirsing,   pediatrics,   eugenics,   obstet-  delinquente   in   that   institntlim,   and 

ricB  ami  some  educational  topics.  is  imaoubtedly  due  to  the  great  attai- 

Prevention  of  Juvenile  Detinqnencr-  tton  now  being  givni  in  Uie  atate  to 

— While    probation    and    other    non-  the  care  and  control  of  mental  MM- 

institutional  methods  continue  to  gain  tiTsa. 
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plained  very  simply.  Stature  and 
physique  are  endowments  which  enable 
a  man  readily  to  obtain  an  honest 
occupation.  ''We  might  easily  pro- 
duce statistics,"  says  Dr.  Goring,  ''to 
show  that  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  poor  man's  physique  serves 
frequently  as  the  casting  vote  deter- 
mining whether  he  can  easily  find  em- 
ployment or  be  unemployable."  It  is 
for  this  reason  apparently  and  no 
other  that  crime  is  to  some  extent 
hereditary,  low  stature  being  trans- 
mitted by  parents  to  their  progeny. 

The  criminal's  health  appears  to 
have  no  effect  upon  his  proclivity  to 
crime,  nor  is  it  true  that  drink  is  the 
cause  of  crime,  except  in  the  case  of 
violent  offenses  against  the  person. 
Social  inequality,  often  paraded  as 
the  true  cause,  appears  to  have  even 
less  to  do  with  making  a  criminal, 
but  a  low  standard  of  intelligence, 
often  amoimting  to  mental  deficiency, 
has  been  found  in  the  vast  majority 
of  criminals.  Dr.  Goring  concludes: 
"The  chief  source  of  the  high  degree 
of  relationship  between  weak-minded- 
ness and  crime  probably  resides  in 
that  fact.  The  thing  which  we  call 
criminality  and  which  leads  to  the 
perpetration  of  many,  if  not  most 
anti-social  offenses  to-day,  is  not  in- 
herent wickedness,  but  natural  stupid- 
ity." His  monograph  is  epoch-making 
in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  results  in  criminology  by  the 
statistical  treatment  of  facts,  which 
in  a  crude  form  are  without  scientific 
value. 

Lynchings. — During  the  ten  months 
of  1913  ending  Nov.  1,  there  were  46 
lynchings  in  the  United  States,  four 
less  than  during  the  same  months  of 
1912.  Of  the  victims  only  seven  were 
charged  with  rape;  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  they  were  negroes.  In  one 
case  the  mob  was  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused  and  a 
later  mass  meeting  condemned  the 
lynching.  In  several  cases  innocence 
was  proved  a  day  or  two  later.  The 
sheriff  at  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  dynamite  was  used, 
prevented  a  mob  from  lynching  a  ne- 
gro accused  of  assaulting  a  white 
woman.  The  negro  was  later  tried 
before  a  white  jury  and  acquitted. 
It  is  notable  that  this  occurred  in  a 
state    whose    Governor    at    the    last 


meeting  of  the  House  of  Governors, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  lynch 
law. 

Penal  Legislation.— In  California  it 
is  made  a  penal  offense  to  expose  or 
to  threaten  to  expose  a  paroled  pris-^ 
oner.  A  rigorous  law  also  prohibits^ 
the  use  of  cruel  and  unusual  pimish- 
ments  in  penal  institutions,  especially 
the  strait- jacket,  the  gag,  the  thumb- 
screw, and  tricing  up.  Every  warden 
is  to  keep  a  pimishment  record,  in 
which  each  instance  of  punishment 
must  be  entered. 

In  Indiana  a  fine,  which  may  be  as 
high  as  $5,000,  with  imprisonment  for 
six  months  in  the  county  jail,  may  be 
imposed  on  a  person  contributing  to 
the  delinquency  of  a  ward  of  the 
girls'  school;  very  heavy  additional 
punishments  are  authorized  for  the 
crime  of  rape. 

In  Nebraska  unnatural  vice  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  up  to  20 
years ;  a  similar  law  has  been  enacted 
in  Oregon. 

In  North  Carolina  the  bigamy  law 
is  made  more  severe,  while  the  mini- 
mum sentence  of  a  convicted  horse 
thief  is  reduced  from  five  years  to 
four  months. 

In  Nebraska  it  is  now  a  felony  to 
furnish  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar 
drugs  or  intoxicating  liquor  to  any 
inmate  of  a  penal  institution,  or  to 
supply  the  same  to  an  employee  for 
the  use  of  inmates,  except  on  a  pre- 
scription of  a  practicing  physician  and 
the  consent  of  the  institution  authori- 
ties. The  penalty  is  one  to  five  years 
in  prison.  The  same  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  furnishing  firearms  or  other 
weapons  to  an  inmate. 

The  electric  chair  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  gallows  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  and  Nebraska.  In  Washing- 
ton capital  pimishment  has  been 
abolished  and  the  penalty  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree  is  life  imprison- 
ment.    (See  also  IX,  Criminal  Law,) 

Penal  Institations.~A  coiu-se  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  abnormal  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  William  Healy.  It  was  in- 
tended for  those  who,  whether  in  pub- 
lic schools,  juvenile  courts,  prisons  or 
other  institutions,  have  to  do  profes- 
sionally with  abnormal  individuals. 
A  notable  appointment  has  been  that 
of  a  penologist  of  national  reputation. 
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from  another  state,  to  the  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Prison  Service 
of  Massachusetts,  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Prison  Commission.  Mr.  Randall, 
the  appointee,  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory 
for  many  years.  He  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  new  law 
providing  for  the  use  of  prisoners  in 
reclaiming  waste  land  and  in  culti- 
vating it  to  produce  material  to  be 
used  in  other  state  institutions,  and 
for  the  sale  of  the  land  after  it  has 
been  reclaimed.  The  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission,  1912, 
shows  a  decrease  in  commitments  to 
prison  of  1,424  from  the  preceding 
year.  The  actual  prison  population 
also  had  decreased  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  from  6,664  in  December,  1911, 
to  6,086  in  December,  1912.  The  de- 
crease in  number  has  been  steady  since 
1907,  when  the  number  was  7,599. 

The  Governor  of  Delaware  believes 
that  the  reason  that  the  state  is  com- 
paratively free  from  professional  crim- 
inals, notwithstanding  that  the  city 
of  Wilmington  is  conveniently  sit- 
uated between  and  near  four  great 
cities,  is  because  the  professional  is 
shrewd  enough  to  avoid  the  whipping- 
post. A  jail  sentence  means  little  to 
such  men,  but  they  cannot  stand  the 
humiliation  and  physical  pain  of  the 
lash.  That  the  Governor  voices  an 
opinion  of  the  people  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  ministers  in  Wilmington,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  a  resolution  against  the  whip- 
ping post. 

The  turmoil  in  the  prison  situation 
in  New  York  State  continues,  and 
other  disasters  have  occurred.  A  fire 
in  the  shops  at  Sing  Sing  on  July  22, 
causing  a  loss  of  $150,000  to  $200,000, 
was  followed  by  a  mutiny  and  strike 
of  several  hundred  prisoners.  For 
nearly  a  week  some  300  prisoners 
were  locked  in  their  cells.  A  grand 
jury  investigation  of  Sing  Sing  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  the  warden 
on  charges  of  improper  administra- 
tion, especially  in  doubling  up  pris- 
oners and  mingling  the  diseased  and 
well.  A  report  on  Sing  Sing,  published 
in  the  New  York  World  of  Aug.  24 
and  reprinted  in  The  Delinquent  for 
September,  shows  that  no  condemna- 
tion of  this  prison  hitherto  published 


is  too  severe.  The  report  reoords  thmt 
the  present  warden  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  improve  conditionB,  and  that 
already  he  has  improved  the  discipline 
and  cleanliness  of  the  place. 

It  is  reported  by  the  American 
Prison  Association  that  five  per  cent. 
of  all  convicts  received  at  the  Indiana 
State  Prison  are  insane  as  the  result 
of  disease. 

The  German  Government  has  sent 
four  commissioners  to  study  the  penal 
institutions,  especially  the  reforma- 
tories, of  this  country. 

Prison  Management  and  Pxison  S»- 
f  orm. — From  nearly  every  state  come 
reports  of  improved  prison  manage- 
ment ;  in  most  cases  the  improvements 
are  toward  a  milder,  more  humane 
system  of  discipline,  greater  care  lor 
health,  better  food,  and  a  recognition 
that  convicts  are  human  beinsBy  and 
neither  beasts  nor  machines.  Special 
notes  on  more  humanized  systems 
come  from  California,  Iowa,  lifichigan, 
Nebraska,  and  Ohio. 

Compensation  to  prisoners  for  their 
labor  in  prison  is  now  the  law  in  at 
least  six  states.  In  the  Kansas  prison 
a  daily  wage,  varying  with  the  ca- 
pacity for  labor,  is  provided,  half  being 
used  for  dependents  where  there  are 
such.  The  same  is  done  in  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Delaware, 
for  the  convict  labor  that  is  used  on 
the  roads,  the  county  pays  the  work- 
house trustees  75  cents  per  man  per 
day,  part  of  which  goes  to  the  prison- 
er. In  California  a  new  law  provides 
for  an  indemnity  to  prisoners  who 
have  served  sentence  on  a  proved  un- 
just conviction.  Wisconsin  also  has 
a  new  law  providing  for  compensation 
to  innocent  persons  sentenced  to  pris- 
on through  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
The  maximum  sum  that  can  be  award- 
ed in  such  a  case  is  $6,000. 

Strict  medical  inspection  of  each 
new  prisoner  received  and  all  neces- 
sary treatment  to  put  him  in  as  per- 
fect health  as  possible,  is  the  rule  in 
California,  and  the  old  prisoners  are 
receiving  the  same  examination  and 
treatment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
grading  system  has  been  introduced. 

In  Nebraska  the  desperate  prison 
mutiny,  which  was  reported  last  year, 
disclosed  many  evils  which  new  laws 
and  methods  are  being  employed  to 
remedy.      The    prisoners    are    now 
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in^dpd.  ft  (rood  RchooT  !■  conducted,  tbi  prtoon  Britrai   t*   RbMlntaly  a  form   of 

tincl  (Treat  c&re  in  exerriaed  to  exeludi  necra  iIbtbit  ■»  ]art  u  Kpollaible  to 

IlnTior.  dmirii,  and  weapons  (ae«  "Pen*  orUon  a]».Ttij.    It  takes  from  ti«  eonrlet 

T^^.i.ti»,.»  ^j™).  ■n..B«rf,  as'KSnvessjjn.ssss.i: 

Control   Kfi^pa  ui   account  with  eael  antomaton.    Wbni  he  rehinii  to  tha  mt- 

prtsoner   and   iets   aside   lialf  of  bh  ■"'    worlfl.    therefnrs,    he    And*   be    Is 

wnin>i  in  hf  njitd   mnntlilv  ti\  lila  Ak  Dnable  to  nmuD*  his  own  tnlttstiT*  anfl 

wajres  to  ne  paw  montaiy  M  hta  de  („  ,^  q,,  -,,3^  „,  ^i,  „„  a,»tini«* 
pendents,  tf  aar,  or  invested  for  hb         Fnnn   Uw   flrst   momsnt   that  a  ■■■■ii 

heneflt,    and    paid    to    Mm    In    threi  •plves  m  pHson  he  Is,  made  to  reallM 

j,.rt.,ly  p.yn,™l.  Jt„  hi.  r.1™  X'"  »  f.  "SiT™";  JSIS'lS.SSa 

Many  new  build!niCB  are  in  progreae.  nnit  tn  a  wmanallr  whldi  la  nndeqelav 

An  act  direct*  the  Governor  of  Ohli  penance  fbr  certain  eriniea,  uid  the  nen- 

tr,  appoint   a  commission  to  .elect  1  ft^^  "j£S 'S£'Se-~™'^' "^S^ 

niral   site   for  the  penitentlar7,   an^  rtdaal  aMI  become*  : 

makeB  an  appropHatlon  for  land  and  '"  '  f*J  ■""■ 
buiMEnm.    It    is    expected    that   tin       Tlie  Gorcmor  of 

Kate  of  the  present  site  tn  the  dtj  ol  ommends  three  important  ehannes  tn 

ColnmbuB  will  bring  a  large  retam.  penal    affain:    firet,    more   b^ndlI^!a 

After  a  week  spent  in  the  Stat*  'or  def ceWre-deHnqnenta ;  Mcond,  ex- 
Prison  at  Aubnm,  wherw  be  waa  treat-  pert  alienirts  to  assist  in  proper  treat- 
pti  in  every  way  as  a  conTict,  even  ^f^t  of  female  defective  •dallnqnenta  i 
iinderf!oinfr  confinement  in  the  dark  ""^  third,  the  makinit  of  a  report  by  ■ 
cdl  for  a  slight  infraction  of  a  prtson  th"  Prison  Commission  npon  the  beat 
nilp.  ThnmsB  Mott  Osborne,  the  new  methods  of  nrovIdlnR  for  tboee  now 
rbairmBn  of  the  New  York  State  Pris-  <"  prison.  He  also  favors  prison 
on  rommisslon.  has  made  a  series  of  schoola  tn  five  houses  of  correction. 
rei-ommendatlons  for  reform  in  prison  Pl"""  'o'  l**  conduct  of  which  sbonld 
manaffement  which  are  very  instnio-  **  devised  by  the  state  Board  of  Edn- 
live.     Amone  his  recommendations  are  cation. 

(hat  the  men's  personal  dipiitV  shall  Henceforth,  soldiers  who  are  in  pris- 
he  resppcted  st  least  to  the  extent  of  on  for  purely  mHitary  offenses,  not 
N-inK  allnwpd  to  bathe  in  privmoy;  involvInB  any  criminal  act.  will  he 
thnt  thp  balbinR  should  be  more  fre-  «^'  eUjrfble  for  reSnlistment  ra  the 
qin-nt  tbsn  once  a  week  for  men  en-  »ervtce,  tbna  (rivinft  them  an  oppor- 
cncpii  in  hard  manual  labor:  that  con-  twnity  to  Rftln  honorable  diMharge. 
y\oH  should  be  allowed  three  suits  T^^y  »"  *"  ''"e  mflltary  training 
of  iindprwear  so  that  thev  would  not  ^»rini!  their  Bentence  and  wfll  be  al- 
have  to  remain  without  chanire  for  a  'o''*^  "•■"7  soldiers'  prtvD^jee.  Or- 
mimherof  dava  and  nifrhtsj  that  pris-  pmlations  to  he  known  aa  dtset- 
onrrx  <ibouH  be  allowed  to  read  newa-  pHiwry  companies  wHl  be  made  at 
paperB  and  majra^ines:  that  they  the  two  milttaTy  prisons.  A  aharp 
should  be  allowed  to  write  more  fre-  4Ist1nction  will  be  made  between  prla- 
nufntlv  and  not  he  deprived  of  their  on""  convicted  of  crime  and  thoM 
friends  and  familv  entirely:  that  tea  "f»o  have  violated  mfliUry  reifula- 
shoiild  he  abolished  and '  coffee  tm-  tlone.  The  men  win  be  known  by 
proved,  allhoutrh  the  rest  of  the  food  »»™e  instead  of  number,  will  be  per- 
is (rood:  tbst  th"  punishment  cells  In  mftted  to  converse  and  will  be  eepa- 
whieh  not  onlv  the  amount  of  bread,  rated  from  the  other  prisoners.  They 
hnf  aMo  the  amount  of  water,  is  lim-  "nil  have  a  thorough  conraa  of  mill- 
ifed  (o  a  amall  quantity  show  a  ays-  t^T  trainlnif. 

tem  whieh  in  bnital  and  unneceesaryj       Priwm  AmeUoratlon.— That  convleta 

that  there  ehould  be  aome  grading  In  "*  »M>f  ■«"*  *o  prison  to  be  pnniabed, 

punishments,  ro  that  the  punishment  I""*  t''**  *^^T  "•  puntahed  l>y  betnit 

should  not  he  the  same  for  whisp^g  wnt  to  prison,  b  becoming  an  accepted 

as  for  assault.    Of  the  (teneral  prison  loctrine.    IncHantally  tbts  leada  to 

system,  Ulr-  Osborne  says:  lumeroua  etforta  to  ameltorate  tbelr 
Nmditlon  white  In  bondase.    At  tlie 

.hi„Vi'.«?™/™''i/^!;'-,'!;°!l'"^*?„«^M'  fUtaoIs  SUte  Penit«itl»iT,  for  ex- 
rnfl  prlRon  sTstPra  Is  slninilarlir  nnlDtelll-  ■      n         >  _,     a.    V  n 

gent.    Ineffective    and    eraet.  .   .   .   The  ->mple,  there   is   a  private   bfttliraom 
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The  time  will  come  when  temporary 
loss  of  privileges  will  be  the  only 
form  of  punishment  necessary  in  pris- 
ons; then  the  disciplinary  otticers  will 
be  the  ones  most  eager  to  invent  new 
privileges. 

One  of  the  innovations  made  in  the 
Federal  Prison  at  Leavenworth  is  a 
unique  court  which  meets  every  morn- 
ing in  the  office  of  the  deputy  warden. 
Sometimes  there  are  half  a  dozen 
cases  on  the  docket,  sometimes  only 
one  among  the  1,200  prisoners.  The 
severest  penalty  is  not  what  are  usu- 
ally called  punishments,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  the  privilege  of  basball 
tickets.  There  are  four  teams  in  the 
Prison  League. 

The  new  prison  in  Minnesota  is  to 
be  well  lighted  in  every  part;  prac- 
tically one-third  of  the  outside  of  the 
cellhouses  will  be  of  glass.  The  farm 
contains  160  acres,  which  includes  a 
spring  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 
gala,  of  pure  cold  water  daily. 

The  citizens  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
gave  an  entertainment  and  dinner  to 
the  1,200  inmates  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory, in  appreciation  of  their 
services  in  preventing  Uiundation  of 
the  city  by  the  flood  of  March  29  to 
April  5.  For  four  days  and  nights 
these  convicts  worked  as  hard  as 
though  their  own  homes  were  imper- 
iled and  at  times  they  risked  life  and 
limb  to  save  property  in  a  city  where 
they  were  prisoners. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  the 
warden  has  organized  an  orchestra 
which  plays  during  meal  hours.  Most 
of  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
and  in  a  band  which  is  another  fea- 
ture of  the  prison  have  been  bought 
by  the  prisoners  themselves  from  the 
meager  allowance  the  state  makes 
them  for  luxuries. 

Stripes  were  abolished  at  San  Quen- 
tin  Prison,  California,  except  for  bad 
behavior,  on  July  9,  the  same  day  the 
new  ceil  block  was  occupied. 

Public  sentiment  is  needed  to  sup- 
port the  movement  for  efficient 
schools  in  the  prisons.  These  are  of 
recent  origin,  but  with  all  their  de- 
fects, which  are  many,  they  are  a 
means  of  imtold  good.  A  recent  paper 
in  The  Delinquent  calls  attention  to 
them  and  reports  on  44,  of  which  19 
are  day  schools  and  27  are  held  in  the 
evening.    Thirty- three  of  them  have 


a  civilian  as  head  teacher.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  the 
convicts  to  read,  so  that  the  library 
may  be  effective.  In  the  Kansas  peni- 
tentiary at  Lansing  a  number  of 
courses  of  instruction  are  being  given 
to  the  convicts  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Every  extension  course 
offered  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  is 
offered  to  any  prisoner  who  cares  to 
take  it.  A  fee  of  a  dollar,  which  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  is  charged 
others  and  which  does  not  cover  the 
postage  on  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence, is  asked,  thus  avoiding  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  act  of  charity.  The 
courses  available  to  prisoners,  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  heads 
of  the  college  departments,  are  agri- 
culture, engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. {Specific  phases  of  each  are 
dealt  with,  such  as  soils,  stock  breed- 
ing, farm  blacksmithing,  farm  drain- 
age; carpentry  and  building,  shop  me- 
chanical drawing,  shop  mathematics, 
gasoline  engines,  cooking,  sewing, 
home  sanitation.  The  work  offered  in 
these  courses  is  intended  not  to  sup- 
plant, but  to  supplement,  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  are  furnished  by 
the  penitentiary  itself.  The  peniten- 
tiary is  visited  at  intervals  by  one 
of  the  extension  professors,  who  talks 
with  the  men  personally,  endeavoring 
to  interest  them  in  extension  courses, 
helping  them  decide  what  lines  to  pur- 
sue, and  encouraging  them  in  their 
study.  The  prison  chaplain  is  giving 
vigorous  assistance  in  the  work. 

Prison  Labor.— The  year  1913  will 
be  memorable  in  prison  affairs  for  the 
remarkable  development  of  out-door 
labor  for  convicts.  As  a  necessary 
condition  of  this  has  come  the  exten- 
sion of  the  so-called  honor  system, 
which  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the 
plan  of  making  "trusties,"  which  pris- 
ons have  long  practiced.  The  out- 
door labor  seems  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  road  making  and  farm- 
ing. The  reports  below  on  the  honor 
system  and  road  making  and  farming 
by  convicts  cannot  be  strictly  confined 
to  their  subjects,  since  the  different 
kinds  of  work  are  done  at  the  same 
prison  and  sometimes  by  the  same 
gangs  at  different  times. 

The  contract  and  lease  systems  are 
slowly  dying  out.  One  or  two  spec- 
tacular attacks  on  them  have  been 
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made  during  the  year.  Many  gov- 
ernors in  their  annual  messages  of 
1913  advocated  the  abolition  of  con- 
traut  labor  and  the  substitution  there- 
for uf  road  making,  produce  raising, 
and  industries.  Another  recommenda* 
tion  frequently  made  was  that  of  a 
state  peual  farm  for  misdemeanants 
to  take  the  place  of  the  county  jail 
as  a  place  of  serving  sentence. 

In  Rhode  Island  actions  have  been 
brought  by  an  ex-convict  against  two 
prison  labor  contractors  to  recover 
wages  for  work  performed  for  them 
under  contract  labor  in  the  State 
Prison  and  the  Providence  County  jail. 
The  claim  is  made  that  compulsory 
labor  of  this  kind  is  slavery  and  that 
as  the  constitution  of  Rhode  Island 
prohibits  slavery,  the  prison-labor  con- 
tracts are  unconstitutional.  Article 
1,  section  4,  of  the  constitution 
reads:  "Slavery  will  not  be  permitted 
in  this  state."  The  constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  states 
except  Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and 
Vermont,  in  substance  prohibit  slav- 
ery or  involuntary  servitude  except 
as  punishment  for  crime,  but  no  such 
exception  is  in  the  constitution  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  case  is  now  in 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  A  similar 
case  is  pending  in  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  Boston. 

In  Connecticut  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  study  contract  labor 
in  the  state  prison  and  county  jails. 
Contract  labor  has  been  finally  pro- 
hibited, usually  after  a  long  strugjgle, 
in  Nebraska,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
and  Washington;  in  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina  the  laws  provide  that 
when  present  contracts  expire  there 
shall  be  no  renewals  or  new  ones 
made.  In  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, efforts  against  contract  labor 
appear  to  have  reasonable  prospects 
of  success.  In  Missouri  contract  labor, 
which  was  to  be  abolished,  has  been 
given  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta  has 
a  model  poultry  farm,  begun  in  May, 
1912,  and  highly  successful.  The 
birds  are  fancy  stock,  not  utility 
fowls,  although  the  prison  hospital 
and  tuberculosis  camp  are  supplied 
with  eggs  and  poultry  from  the  farm. 

In  Nebraska  a  new  law  provides 
iliat  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  be 
iioed   as   far   as   possible   in    making 


articles  for  state  use.  Convict  imbor 
may  be  let  to  state  institutions  or  to 
municipal  authorities,  in  which  case 
the  wages  must  not  be  less  than  75 
cents  per  day,  of  which  one-third  shall 
be  credited  to  the  convict.  An  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  binder-tvrine 
plant  to  be  used  if  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol deem  advisable.  VVisconain  hma 
a  new  law  for  employing  convicts  on 
the  state- use  plan,  also  in  road  mak- 
ing. 

One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  prison 
work  of  the  year  was  the  building  by 
inmate  labor  of  the  enclosure  wall  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 
at  Rahway.  It  is  26  ft.  high  and 
3,300  ft.  long.  In  its  construction 
1,000  cub.  yds.  of  earth  were  exca- 
vated, 225,225  ft.  of  steel  relinforce- 
ment  erected,  115,500  binding  rods 
placed,  and  6,600  tons  of  concrete. 
handled.  The  work  was  completed  in 
346  days  at  a  cost  of  $21,908,  the 
estimated  cost  by  contract  being  $55,- 
000.  During  the  building  the  inmates 
mixed  and  placed  the  concrete  at  the 
rate  of  nine  tons  per  hour. 

During  the  floods  in  Mississippi  in 
April  many  convicts  were  employed 
on  the  levees,  and  their  work  imdoubt- 
edly  saved  the  levees  from  breaking 
in  a  number  of  places. 

A  force  of  prisoners  from  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary  is  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  prison  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  Governor  and  warden  have 
resolved  shall  be  a  model. 

Virginia  still  has  contract  labor, 
although  with  a  higher  rate  of  daily 
pay  than  formerly.  The  road  force 
is  increased  to  600  men.  All  jail- 
sentenced  men  work  on  the  roads. 
A  new  law  allows  a  limited  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  limestone 
grinding. 

The  Honor  System. — The  honor  sys- 
tem is  spreading  rapidly,  with  local 
modifications,  throughout  the  nation. 
Of  the  1,700  men  in  the  penittotiary 
at  Columbus,  0.,  about  300  are  em- 
ployed outside  the  walls,  24  being 
about  the  buildings.  The  rest,  in 
gangs  varying  in  number  from  40  to 
four,  have  been  at  work  in  quarries, 
farms,  experimental  roads  and  grounds 
of  other  institutions,  such  ai  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Some 
of  the  smaller  gangs  have  as  foreman 
a  selected  convict:  none  is  in  charge 
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of  armed  frn&rds*  Most  of  the  gangs 
are  lodjsred  in  camps  at  the  places  of 
work,  the  minority  returning  to  the 
prison  to  sleep.  Some  of  the  gangs 
work  in  places  40  miles  away  from 
the  prison.  Of  the  first  808  in  honor 
squads  since  April,  1013,  18  have  vio- 
lated their  trust  and  walked  away, 
nine  of  whom  have  hemi  returned,  mak- 
ing less  than  three  per  cent,  recorded  as 
escapes.  The  results  are  so  satisfac- 
tory that  the  plan  is  accepted  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  prison  system. 

Since  the  passage  by  the  Illinois 
legislature  of  the  Tice  bill,  which  be- 
came effective  July  1,  the  warden  of 
the  Joliet  State  Prison  has  organized 
a  group  of  road -workers  from  among 
the  prisoners.  The  experiment  is  now 
being  tried  out  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem. A  gang  of  prisoners  were  at 
work  near  Grand  Detour  when  a  fire 
broke  out  at  a  large  dairy  farm  in 
the  vicinity.  The  gang  foreman  led 
the  convicts  on  a  hard  run  to  the 
farm.  The  men  were  breathless  when 
they  arrived.  The  bams  and  several 
outbuildings  were  in  flames.  A 
bucket  brigade  was  formed  and  by 
hard  work  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  reaching  the  farmhouse.  The 
bams  and  contents  were  destroyed, 
although  the  convicts  made  heroic  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  horses.  One  con- 
vict climbed  through  the  fiames  to  the 
top  of  the  windmill  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  wot  blanket  extinguished  the 
flames  in  that  structure.  After  the 
fire  they  returned  to  camp. 

When  the  honor  system  of  prison 
labor,  with  outdoor  work  for  the  pris- 
oners, was  begun  in  the  far  West, 
sceptics  said  it  might  be  possible,  un- 
der excsptional  circumstances,  to  use 
it  with  success,  but  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly unsuited  to  the  crowded  cen- 
ters of  population.  But  Columbus,  0., 
is  in  a  densely  populated  section,  and 
Great  Meadows,  N.  Y.,  is  only  70  miles 
from  Albany  and  nearer  to  many 
other  towns.  Of  course  no  prison 
management  has  yet  ever  attempted 
the  experiment  oip  putting  all  tiieir 
men  on  honor.  Perhaps  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  so  placed  at  Great  Mead- 
ows than  in  any  other  prison,  hut 
that  is  because  the  prisoners  there 
are  a  picked  lot,  transferred  from 
Sing  Sing.  Auburn,  and  Clinton,  as 
being   those   most'  reformable.     Yet, 


with  all  necessary  qualifications,  the 
facts  are  sufliciently  remarkable  mod 
the  eonsequenees  have  been  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  inspire  a  profound 
hope  that  the  day  is  dawning  when 
we  shall  learn  how,  by  sane  and  nor- 
mal methods,  materially  to  reduoe 
crime  and  its  consequences. 

The  honor  system  was  reported  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Ysab  Book  as 
having  been  used  to  a  small  extent 
at  the  new  state  prison  at  Great' 
Meadows,  N.  Y.  During  1018  it  has 
been  greatly  extended  until  now  a 
large  majority  of  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  and  otherwise 
outdoors*  and  there  is  as  yet'  no  wall 
around  the  prison. 

In  Oregon  so  many  so-called  '^onor 
men**  are  working  outside  the  walls 
that'  an  outside  dormitory  has  been 
built  for  them.  One  reason  alleged 
for  this  is  that  the  honor  men  have 
caused  trouble  by  bringing  liquor  and 
drugs  into  the  prison  for  other  pris- 
oners. 

Scad  Making  by  Convicts.— New  or 
amended  laws  authorizing  convict  la- 
bor on  roads  are  reportied  from  Dela- 
ware, Indiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Cok>rado,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  and  Wisconshi.  So 
far,  wherever  the  plan  has  been  tried, 
the  results  have  been  fairly  satisfae- 
tory;  in  some  states  the  satisfaction 
has  been  marked,  notably  in  Colorado, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  Commissioner  of  Roads  of  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  study  of  the  residts 
of  convict  road  work  in  various  states, 
his  conclusions  being  highly  favor- 
able to  the  plan.  His  inquiry  covered 
the  states  of  Georg^,  California,  C61o* 
rado.  IHinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  On* 
gon,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Mis- 
souri. He  declares  that  the  movement 
is  growing.  In  every  case  the  sani- 
tary benefit  to  the  men  employed  b 
great,  the  discipline  is  easily  enforeed. 
The  work  is  very  profitable  to  the 
community  and  of  the  means  for  gel- 
ting  good  roads  this  is  one  of  the  moti 
important. 

In  Colorado,  of  800  inmates  of  the 
state  prison,  more  than  400  are  lo- 
cated at  various  camps  tliroa|^ioiit 
the  state,  engaged  in  road  bdOding^ 
and  the  warden  reports  that  ho  luw 
demands  for  five  times  as  many 
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working  in  the  open  and  giving  full 
percentage  of  efficiency. 

The  tract  of  1,600  acres  of  forest 
land  at'  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
set  aside  60  years  ago  for  the  use  of 
the  prison,  has  been  neglected  and 
abused  until  1913.  Under  the  skilled 
management  of  the  Director  of  For- 
est Investigation,  a  force  of  convicts 
have  cleared  up  much  of  the  land, 
have  marked  enough  waste  timber  to 
yield  the  state  a  net  revenue  of  near- 
ly $60,000,  have  materially  reduced 
the  fire  danger,  and  have  replanted  a 
large  area.  The  planting  has  been 
done  at  a  remarkably  low  cost  and 
the  experiment  has  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  employing  profitably  a 
large  number  of  the  state's  convicts 
on  the  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land 
which  the  state  owns.  The  revenue 
might  easily  be  $3,000,000  pef  an- 
num and  each  cutting  would  leave 
the  forests  in  better  condition  than 
before.  The  work  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  useful  one  for  the  men. 

Pardon.— At  the  1912  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Governors,  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power.  Sev- 
eral governors  of  southern  states  were 
seriously  criticised  for  excessive  par- 
dons. The  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  had  pardoned  400  persons  in 
two  years,  said  he  hoped  to  make  the 
record  800  before  his  second  term 
expired,  liis  intention  being  by  whole- 
sale pardons  to  break  up  the  contract 
system  and  especially  to  abolish  a 
hosiery  mill  at  the  penitentiary,  which 
he  declared  to  be  "a  tuberculosis 
incubator."  Immediately  after  the 
conference  the  Governor  of  Arkansas 
pardoned  3G0  convicts  in  one  day. 
This  he  intended  to  be  a  death  blow 
to  the  convi('t  lease  system,  which  he 
had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  leg- 
islature to  abolish.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  method,  the  effort 
was  successful,  and  in  April  the  new 
Governor  signed  a  bill  which  abol- 
ished the  lease  system,  established  a 
state  farm,  and  replaced  the  former 
board  of  prison  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  state  olTicers  who  had  heavy 
duties  in  other  directions,  by  a  Board 
of  Penitentiary  and  Reform  School 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  new  duties. 

A  symposium  of  governors  on  the 


question  of  pardons  was  conducted 
early  in  the  year  by  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Prisoners'  Aid  Associ- 
ation, suggested  by  the  many  pardons 
issued  in  several  states  toward  the 
end  of  1912,  some  of  them  to  notori- 
ous criminals ;  about  20  governors  par- 
ticipated; a  full  report  will  be  found 
in  The  Delinquent  for  March,  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  the  existing  laws 
on  the  subject  in  the  various  states. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  pardon 
board  either  as  advisory  to  the  gov- 
ernor, or  one  of  which  the  governor 
shall  be  a  member.  Fourteen  states 
have  advisory  boards;  nine  states 
have  boards  of  which  the  governor  is 
a  member;  in  three  states  the  pardon- 
ing power  is  administered  oy  the  ' 
governor  and  his  council ;  in  one  state 
it  rests  with  the  governor  and  the 
senate;  and  in  16  states  the  governor 
has  the  sole  and  unconditional  right 
to  pardon,  save  in  cases  of  treason 
and  impeachment.  One  governor  ob- 
ject's to  the  system  of  pardoning 
boards  since  they  undertake  judicial 
functions  that  cannot  be  successfully 
conducted  because  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  crime  and  because  the  board 
does  not  and  cannot  possess  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts.  As  parole  and 
the  indeterminate  sentence  are  bet- 
ter understood  and  practiced  the  need 
of  pardons  becomes  less,  and  probably 
some  day  will  be  used  only  in  cases 
which  clearly  show  a  miscarriage  of 
justice.  * 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Penal  In- 
stitutions in  Michigan,  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  now  constitute  a  penol- 
ogy commission  which  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  prison  wardens  as 
an  advisory  board  m  matters  of  par- 
don. Missouri  has  now  a  state  Board 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles  having  juris- 
diction over  the  paroles  granted  from 
the  state  penitentiary  and  the  insti- 
tutions for  juvenile  delinquent's;  the 
Board  has  three  members,  each  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $2,600,  one  of  them 
serving  as  secretary.  In  Arizona  the 
legislature  created  a  Board  of  Paroles 
consisting  of  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Superintendent'  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  a  citizen  member  appointed 
by  these  two,  the  governor  being  de- 
barred from  issuing  paroles  or  par- 
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during  the  yeax,  and  many  radical 
improvements  in  old  ones  are  report- 
ed. The  tendency  is  markedly  to 
amelioration,  better  education  facili- 
ties and  to  outdoor  employment. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reformatory 
for  Young  Men  was  opened  June  26, 
with  a  capacity  of  400.  Reforma- 
tories for  women  have  been  author- 
ized in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

An  appropriatiou  ot  $150,000  was 
made  for  the  beginning  of  a  reform- 
atory in  Nebraska.  A  Board  of  Man- 
agers for  a  new  state  Reformatory 
for  Misdemeanants  in  New  York  has 
been  appointed.  In  North  Carolina 
the  age  limit  at  the  reformatory  has 
been  raised  from  15  to  18. 

The  Women's  Reformatory  in  New 
Jersey  reported  as  established  in  1912 
hus  been  begun  in  a  remodeled  farm- 
liouse.  Everything  is  on  a  simple 
scale  and  the  women  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  outdoor  work.  New  build- 
ing is  going  on  slowly,  the  appropri- 
ations made  being  used  chiefly  for 
farm  stock,  ditching,  water  supply, 
etc.  One  permanent  cottage  is  build- 
ing. 

Desertion  and  Non-Support.  —  Al- 
though many  states  have  passed 
Htringent  laws  on  this  subject  and  in 
many  cities  such  laws  are  being  en- 
forced with  rigor,  yet  there  seems  to 
be  an  increase  of  desertion  and  non- 
support  cases  in  jalmost  every  part 
of  the  country.  In  Arizona  desertion 
of  children  by  cither  parent  is  made 
a  felony.  In  Delaware  men  convicted 
of  non- support  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house, which  pays  the  family  50  cents 
per  day.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  new  law  requiring  the  support 
of  illegitimate  children  by  their 
fathers.  A  similar  law  and  a  law 
against  desertion  has  been  enacted  in 
Hawaii.  Desertion  of  children  is 
made  a  penal  oiFense  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  the  offense  is  made  a  felony  in 
Oregon.  In  Washington  (state)  when 
a  man  is  imprisoned  for  non-support 
of  a  family,  he  can  be  compelled  to 
work  for  the  county,  on  the  roads 
or  otherwise,  at  $1.50  per  day,  which 
is  paid  to  his  dependents. 

The  law  against  wife  desertion  in 
Pennsylvania  is  being  strictly  en- 
forced; a  deserter  is  sent  to  the  rock 
pile  in  the  county  workhouse  and  the 


deserted  wife  can  collect  65  cents  per 
day  for  his  labor. 

The  Jewish  National  Desertion 
Bureau  operates  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Confer^ce  of  Jewish 
Charities.  Its  object  is  to  locate 
missing  men  and  to  induce  them  to 
return  to  or  provide  for  their  families, 
or  failing  this,  to  prosecute  them  as 
deserters.  Within  three  years  about 
2,400  cases  have  been  handled  by  the 
bureau  and  in  1,700  the  deserter  was 
located.  In  one  case  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  of  Chicago,  after  a 
legal  struggle  of  five  years,  received 
for  the  use  of  the  deserted  family 
the  sum  of  $755.43  from  the  deserter, 
who  was  in  prison  for  his  offense. 

Inebr]ety.---Connecticut  has  a  State 
Farm  for  Inebriates  to  which  in- 
mates are  committed  on  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  given  treatment 
and  outdoor  work.  Iowa  has  now  a 
custodial  department  for  disciplinary 
cases  at  the  State  Hospital  for  In- 
ebriates; it  is  in  a  separate  building, 
with  strict  segregation. 

Maine  has  one  county  farm  for  in- 
ebriates with  a  capacity  of  100,  in 
Cumberland  Coimty,  and  will  soon 
have  a  second  in  Penobscot.  The  leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  has  author- 
ized a  state  farm  for  inebriates.  In 
Virginia  a  new  system  of  dealing  with 
inebriates  and  non- support  cases  by 
probation  methods  is  described  as 
working  out  well. 

Mendicancy.  —  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
followed  Baltimore,  as  reported  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Yeab  Book,  in  or- 
ganizing a  mendicancy  squad  and 
adopting  similar  humane  and  com- 
mon-sense methods.  Briefly,  the 
method  is  that  when  one  of  the  squad 
sees  a  mendicant  begging,  he  does 
not  arrest  him,  but  goes  with  him  t6 
his  home  and  then  reports  the  case 
to  a  suitable  philanthropic  agency,  if 
there  appears  any  reason  to  suspect 
real  need.  If  the  mendicant'  appears 
a  second  time  he  is  arrested,  but  even 
then  the  societies  are  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  aid.  As  a  final  resort  he 
may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  The 
results  have  been  usually  beneficial 
and  the  plan  is  popular  as  soon  as  it 
is  imderstood. 

Jails  and  Institutions  for  Miade- 
meanants.— The  long  hoped  for  law 
for   a   state   farm   for   male   miade- 
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Alabama  have  been  continued  and 
carried  to  greater  success  in  1913. 
The  changes  amount  to  a  revolution 
in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 
Thirty  new  jails  have  been  built  and 
every  jail  in  the  state  has  been  put 
into  a  more  or  less  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  Alabama  law  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  state  prison  inspector  to 
inspect  at  least  twice  a  year  each 
jail,  almshouse,  and  city  prison  in 
toWns  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
and  to  aid  in  securing  the  just,  hu- 
mane, and  economic  management  of 
all  such  institutions;  to  require  the 
erection  of  sanitary  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  of 
such  institutions,  and  to  investigate 
the  management  of  all  such  institu- 
tions and  the  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  or  persons  charged  with 
llicir  management.  An  effective 
weapon  placed  by  the  law  in  the 
hands  of  the  inspector  is  his  power 
to  order  the  removal  of  any  or  all 
prisoners  from  any  jail  in  which  they 
are  improperly  cared  for,  or  which  is 
unsafe,  to  the  jail  of  another  county; 
and,  as  a  large  part  of  the  compen- 
sation of  Alabama's  sheriffs  comes 
from  the  feeding  of  prisoners,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  has  seldom 
been  nccessarv  to  use  it  to  secure 
proper  food  or  fit  conditions. 

In  building  new  jails  in  Alabama 
several  important  ideas  are  being  car- 
ried out.  Shower  baths  are  being  in- 
stalled in  the  male  apartments,  and 
bathtubs  in  the  female  and  hospital 
apartments.  The  cells  are  being 
placed  against  the  walls  (all  walls 
l)eing  lined  with  steel)  with  a  window 
in  each  cell.  The  floors  are  of  con- 
crete on  metal  beams  and  are  laid  on 
an  incline  to  a  drain  pipe.  In  each 
central  corridor  is  installed  a  concrete 
bench  and  a  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tain. The  unsanitary  mattress  has 
been  replaced  by  the  swinging  canvas 
hammock.  Other  requirements  of  the 
law  are  hot  and  cold  water  for  bath- 


ing purposes;  soap  and  towels;  clean 
clothes  when  the  prisoners  are  unable 
to  provide  them;  compulsory  bathing 
upon  entrance  and  once  a  week  there- 
after; semi-annual  fumigation  fol- 
lowed by  two  coats  of  white  paint  on 
all  of  the  interior,  including  all  cells 
and  metal  work;  fumigation  of  jails 
following  removal  of  prisoners  affect- 
ed with  infectious,  contagious,  or 
communicable  diseases;  adequate  jan- 
itor service;  a  night  watchman;  and 
kitchens  to  be  adequately  screened 
against  flies.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  keep  the  jail  in  a  clean- 
ly and  sanitary  condition  and  to  pre- 
vent spitting  on  the  floors  and  walls, 
and  he  is  required  to  render  a  month- 
ly report  to  the  inspector,  giving  the 
number  of  prisoners,  their  races  and 
sex,  their  physical  condition,  and 
such  other  detailed  information  as 
may  be  required. 

There  is  a  sheriff  in  Vermont  who 
believes  that  the  honor  system  is 
adaptable  to  the  county  jail  as  well 
as  to  the  state  prison.  For  some 
years  in  Montpelier,  the  jail  prisoners 
have  been  employed  outside  the  jail 
on  the  honor  system  with  complete 
success.  At  first  it  was  tried  with 
local  men,  but  gradually  it  has  been 
used  with  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  for  the  last  three  years 
only  one  man  serving  time  has  been 
refused  the  chance  to  work  without 
sruard.  The  men  all  work  at  common 
labor  at  a  pay  of  $2  per  day,  the  reg- 
ular rate;  of  this  amount  the  penal 
board  takes  $1  as  the  share  of  the 
state  and  the  men  have  the  balance. 
The  men  go  to  work  before  7  a.  m. 
clothed  as  ordinary  laborers.  They 
work  two  or  three  together  or  singly, 
scattered  over  a  radius  of  12  miles  and 
during  the  last  six  years  not  a  man 
has  been  lost.  During  the  first  three 
years,  three  men  trieil  to  escape,  but 
for  the  past  three  years  none  have 
made  the  attempt.  {The  Delinquent, 
November,  1913.) 


CHABITY 


Public  Supervision  and  Administra- 
tion.— The  tendency  to  centralized  ad- 
ministration by  means  of  state  boards 
of  control,  or  supervisory  boards  with 
pradually  strengthened  powers,  is  con- 
tinually   shown.     In    California    the 


state  Board  of  Control  has  been  given 
the  administration  of  the  state  sub- 
sidies for  orphans  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, amounting  to  over  $400,000  an- 
nually. In  Connecticut  it  is  made  a 
misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
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written  orders  of  the  state  Board  of 
Charities  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  governor.  In  Kansas  the  state 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
placed  under  a  new  Board  of  Admin- 
istration for  Educational  Institu- 
tions; a  state  Board  of  Corrections 
has  been  created  to  manage  the 
prisons,  but  the  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  and  Girls  as 
well  as  the  Soldiers'  Home  have  been 
placed  under  the  old  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions. 

Maine  has  established  a  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  with 
the  usual  duties;  the  expenses  of  this 
board  are  to  be  paid  pro  rata  by  the 
institutions  receiving  financial  aid 
from  the  state  which  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  act.  In  Massachusetts 
any  charitable  corporation  that  fails 
henceforth  for  two  years  to  report  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  will  be 
dissolved.  In  Michip^an  the  Board  of 
Corrections  and  Charities  has  been 
pivcn  powers  to  enforce  its  recommen- 
dations. All  maternity  hospitals  must 
now  be  licensed  by  it,  and  placement 
of  children  must  be  under  its  super- 
vision. The  board  has  received  large 
powers  over  incorporate  societies  en- 
gajred  in  child  helping,  and  it  pre- 
scribes methods  of  placement  which 
must  be  observed  by  such  societies  and 
institutions. 

The  Missouri  law  creating  a  state 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  been  amended  for  the  first  time 
since  its  passage  in  1897.  The  board 
is  given  more  authority,  especially  as 
to  inspections  and  approval  of  plans. 
It  is  required  to  install  a  system  of 
uniform  accounts  in  state  institutions. 
In  Nebraska  a  non-partisan  Board  of 
Control  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate  is  to  manage  all  state  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions.  A  state 
Board  of  Control  has  been  established 
in  New  Hampshire  to  take  direct 
charpre  of  charitable  and  correction 
institutions. 

In  Ohio  a  very  romarkable  new  law 
provides  that  all  commitments  to 
state  institutions  shall  be  considered 
as  oommitmonts  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
and  the  board  is  especially  given  the 
power  to  transfer  at  pleasure  inmates 

*n  one  institution  to  another.     It 


is  claimed  that  the  new  board  shows 
a  marked  reduction  of  operating  ex- 
penses over  previous  administratimis 
and  that  positions  in  state  institutions 
are  now  wholly  independent  of  politics. 
All  kinds  of  institutions  or  societies 
in  Indiana  which  solicit  public  dona- 
tions by  agents  must  now  be  licensed 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  New 
Jersey  there  is  an  interesting  new  de- 
velopment in  the  shape  of  a  county 
branch  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  with  paid  secretary  and 
clerk.  A  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements  which  has  long 
existed  without  much  activity  has  had 
its  powers  increased;  It  is  to  inspect 
and  visit  all  institutions  for  which 
appropriations  are  made.  Oregon  in- 
stitutions caring  for  orphans  and 
foundlings  are  now  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  Board  of  Health. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  authority  of 
the  state  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities  has  been  increased 
as  respects  almshouses:  this  state 
now  has  a  Public  Charities  Associa- 
tion of  a  similar  purpose  to  the  well- 
kno^Ti  state  charities  aid  associations 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Vircnnia  the  state  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correction  has  given  very  close 
supervision  to  jails  and  has  succeeded 
in  removing  a  large  number  of  juve- 
nile delinquents  from  them,  most  of 
them  colored;  a  great  many  of  them 
have  been  placed  in  family  homes  with 
marked  success. 

Public  Relief. — A  new  law  in  Alaska 
provides  for  a  territorial  home  at 
Sitka  and  another  at  Fairbanks  for 
white  persons  who  have  been  injured 
or  rendered  destitute  while  at  work  in 
the  territory.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Indiana  township  poor  law  has  been 
copied  with  a  proviso  that  cities  of 
5,000  inhabitants  have  the  option  of 
becominp"  autonomous  poor-relief  dis- 
tricts. The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Con- 
trol is  making  an  investigation  on  the 
methods  of  administering  outdoor  re- 
lief. In  Ohio  the  boards  of  county 
infirmary  directors,  who  have  hitherto 
been  the  relief  officials,  have  been 
abolished,  their  duties  being  assumed 
by  the  county  commissioners.  A  change 
for  the  better  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  for  relief  of  the  poor  in 
their  homes  is  apparent. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  in  prepara- 
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tion  a  report  on  benevolent  inttita- 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  has 
issued  some  advance  figures.  The  in- 
stitutions number  6,397,  with  380,337 
inmates.  For  the  first  time  the  census 
counts  the  number  of  plaoed-out  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  marked  increase  of 
institutions  in  some  states,  while  of 
some  classes  of  inmates  there  is  an 
actual  deerease  since  1904. 

Care  of  the  Insane.— New  hospitals, 
colonies  and  other  departments  for 
the  insane  are  reported  from  many 
states.  In  Maryland  a  psychiatric 
clinic  for  after  care  of  the  insane  has 
been  authorized.  New  hospital  for 
criminal  insane  are  reported  from  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  Under 
the  plan  lately  adopted  in  Ohio  of 
collecting  from  the  estates  or  from 
friends  of  the  patients  payment  for 
their  care,  the  sum  of  $192,000  was 
collected  during  one  year. 

Mental  clinics  have  been  held  for 
several  years  at  dispensaries  in  Massa- 
chusetts. They  are  now  made  legal 
in  New  York  as  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  state  hospitals.  This 
step  is  in  line  with  the  psychopathic 
hospitals  or  psychopathic  wards  in 
general  hospitals,  and  with  the  volun- 
tary or  self-commitment  of  persons 
with  incipient  mental  disease,  which 
are  now  legal  in  many  states.  In 
connection  with  the  out-patient  de- 
partments, hospital  social  service  will 
be  carried  on.  The  result  will  surely 
be  many  recoveries  of  early  cases  that 
without  these  new  aids  to  the  dis- 
eased mind  would  probably  become 
prolonged  or  hopeless  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  many  other  activities,  the 
Free  Synagogue  of  New  York  City  has 
opened  a  clinic  for  mental  hygiene  and 
is  conducting  some  important  experi- 
ments under  expert  leadership. 

Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded. — ^A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
class,  and  even  where  nothing  prac- 
tical is  being  done,  the  needs  are  being 
recognized.  This  recognition  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  the  southern  states, 
very  few  of  which  have  institutions. 
The  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  has  instituted  an  extension  depart- 
ment having  for  its  purpose  to  make 
known  the  needs  and  secure  state 
legislation  and  other  efforts  for  the 
feeble-minded  of  all  grades.  This  is 
being  done  by  publications  and  by  lec- 


tures and  other  addresses.  The  scope  of 
the  department  is  to  be  nation-wide. 
Campaigns  of  education  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  different  states.  Public 
meetings  are  being  held  and  addresses 
given.  These  are  usually  conducted 
by  the  state  boards  of  <marities,  the 
work  beinff  done  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Training  School 
at  Vineland. 

In  Ontario  a  ^vemment  inspector 
of  the  feeble-nunded  has  been  ap-* 
pointed  whose  business  it  is  to  col- 
lect statistics  of  the  fed)le-minded 
and  to  visit  them.  A  new  law  in  that 
province  provides  that  any  female  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  35  who  has 
been  sent  to  an  industrial  refuse  and 
is  discovered  to  be  feeble-minded  so 
that  she  cannot  take  proper  care  of 
herself  must  be  kept  in  the  refuge 
until  the  inspector  orders  her  dis- 
charge. 

In  Connecticut  an  institution  for- 
merly conducted  by  a  private  associa- 
tion has  been  purchased  by  the  state 
and  will  henceforth  be  supported  by 
it.  A  commission  has  been  created  in 
Michigan  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
feeble-mindedness  and  other  condi- 
tions of  mental  defectiveness.  In 
Nebraska  a  new  law  has  been  enacted 
to  compel  custodial  care  for  feeble- 
minded adults,  and  in  North  Dakota 
compulsory  commitment  of  feeble- 
minded and  epileptics  is  provided  for. 
A  new  Ohio  law  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  delinquents  who  are  found  to 
be  mentally  defective  from  penal  in- 
stitutions to  more  appropriate  places 
without  requiring  further  court  ac- 
tion. 

An  exhibit  of  work  and  an  educa- 
tional campaign  for  junior  mental  de- 
fectives was  conducted  during  October 
in  New  York  City,  lliis  was  done  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  which  conducts  a  clearing- 
house for  mentally  defective  children. 
Records,  photographs,  and  charts  con- 
stituted the  eidiibit,  and  explanatoir 
lectures  were  given  several  times  ead 
day  by  noted  specialists.  The  adver- 
tising material  used  emphasized  tiie 
assertion  that  there  are  16,000  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  city. 

After  a  long  and  hard  fight  in  the 
legislature,  an  appropriation  to  com- 
plete the  School  for  the  Fed>l6-lfinded 
was  made  by  the  l^slatnre  of  Norfh 
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Carolina  just  before  it  adjourned. 
The  plant  was  begun  by  the  legislature 
in  1911  with  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000,  while  the  citizens  of  Eanston 
gaveafinepieceof  land.  At  the  legis- 
lative session  in  March,  1913,  a  second 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made, 
and  the  final  appropriation  was  made 
at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  money  on  hand  will  complete  a 
plant  for  130  feeble-minded  children, 
besides  room  for  employees,  etc. 

In  Virginia  a  beginning  has  been 
made  for  a  colony  for  feeble-minded 
women  on  the  large  farm  belonging  to 
the  colony  for  epileptics.  The  state 
recently  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  feeble-minded,  and  a  partial  cen- 
sus showed  3,600  known  and  recog- 
nized cases.  A  campaign  for  some- 
thing like  proper  treatment  of  this 
class  is  now  in  progress,  the  extension 
department  of  the  Vineland  School 
being  called  on  for  help. 

Care  of  Epileptics.— A  Colony  for 
Epileptics  has  been  opened  in  Connect- 
icut with  80  patients ;  it  will  probably 
be  enlarged  in  the  near  future.  In  Illi- 
nois the  legislature  has  created  a  state 
colony,  appropriating  $500,000  for  a 
site  and  buildings  which  will  ulti- 
mately cost  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
An  Epileptic  Farm  Colony  has  been 
established  in  Michigan  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  and  a  pro- 
vision that  1,000  acres  of  land  must 
be  bought.  A  new  institution  in  Wis- 
consin for  the  epileptic  and  feeble- 
minded has  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $350,000. 

Care  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.— In 
Arizona  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  general  care  of  that  class  has  been 
confided  to  the  state  imiversity.  A 
settlement  house  for  the  blind,  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  opened  in  New  York 
City.  New  provisions  for  the  blind 
are  mostly  taking  the  form  of  agencies 
to  help  them  to  self-support.  In 
North  Dakota  the  state  provides  for 
the  support  of  blind  children  of  scliool 
age  in  their  own  homes  or  under 
guardians  who  find  homes  for  them. 
The  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections of  New  Hampshire  maintains 
a  register  of  the  blind  of  the  state  and 
acts  as  a  bureau  for  their  benefit, 
having  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  per 
annum  for  the  purpose.    In  Delaware 


the  state  makes  provision  for  oextaiB 
blind  people  while  they  are  learning 
trades.  Missouri  provides  indigent 
blind  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  readers.  Ohio  has  a 
new  special  tax  to  provide  funds  to 
pay  pensions  to  the  blind,  the  amount 
being  limited  to  $240  per  annum  f6r 
any  case;  recipients  must  have  lived 
in  the  state  at  least  five  years.  Laws 
for  report  and  prevention  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  have  been  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 

For  many  years  u  mild  controversy 
has  existed  among  teachers  of  the 
blind  as  to  the  use  of  three  different 
systems  of  point  alphabets,  known  as 
the  Braille,  the  American  BraUle,  and 
the  New  York  point  system.  These 
are  much  cheaper  and  more  easily 
learned  than  the  old  embossed  Roman 
character  printing,  with  which  almost 
everyone  is  familiar  and  are  used 
by  the  blind  for  writing  as  well  as  in 
printing.  A  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Blind,  known 
as  the  "uniform  type  committee,"  has 
been  at  work  since  1005  trying  to  de- 
cide which,  if  any,  of  the  three  sys- 
tems should  be  universally  adopted. 
At  a  convention  of  the  Association  in 
1011  a  fund  was  raised  to  enable  the 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  test 
and  two  skilled  agents  have  visiied 
homes,  schools  and  shops  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  test- 
ing 1,200  blind  persons  in  one  or  more 
of  the  three  systems.  The  provisional 
report  of  their  work  has  been  made: 
Their  conclusions  are  to  recommend 
a  modification  of  the  Braille,  which 
it  is  now  hoped  may  be  standardized 
and  result  in  great  convenience  and 
economy,  especially  in  the  printing 
of  books  and  magazines;  one  of  the 
latter  is  printed  in  duplicate  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Campaign  Against  Tubercnlosii. 

— Many  new  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
and  many  enlarged  and  additional 
buildings  at  old  institutions  of  tiie 
kind  are  reported.  State  health  boards 
are  establishing  tuberculosis  depart- 
ments. In  many  states  the  work  is 
passing  over  from  the  state  proper  to 
the  counties  or  to  district  organiza- 
tions covering  several  counties.  Among 
new  laws  one,  in  Florida,  aims  to  pre- 
vent marriage  of  tubercular  people; 
in  Colorado  a  law  redefines  and  in- 
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B  the  dutiei  of  local  health  oflt-  uid  oonstmctiTe  meaanrM;  the  pio- 
a  protect  people  against  the  dis-  gramine  U  to  include  among  othera 
Arizona  hae   stringent  enact-    ictivitieB  intended  to  prevent  slcktieaB 


ments  against  tubercular  immigrants;  and  thos  diminish  povertj.  The  ionar 
in  North  Dakota  coimticB  are  em-  Endicates  the  pniMbla  need  of  oo- 
powered  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  operating  with  pnblie  authorities  tad 
campaign;  in  Oregon  compulsory  re-  with  exuting  agendes  having  •fanilar 
port  of  eaaes  is  enacted;  in  Wisconsin  objects,  aod  wo  the  adrantuie  of 
a  new  law  allows  court  commitment  devoting  some  time  and  moD^  to  n- 
of  patients  who  have  violated  the  search,  so  sa  to  make  sore  that  pro- 
orders  of  the  Board  of  HealUi  and  posed  measiirea  will  accomplish  the 
who  are  dangerous  carriers  of  the  con-  objects  sought  to  be  attained, 
tagion.  At  a  meeting  of  tbe  American 
The  state  Anti-TubMVulosis  Cora-  Academy  of  Mcial  and  Polltleal 
mission  of  Delaware  has  made  sani-  Science,  the  "Art  of  Qlving"  was  dit- 
tary  inspections  of  certain  wards  Id  cussed  M  an  «uut  scienoe.  ^e  prin- 
Witmington.  In  Indiana  every  coun^  cipal  spMlcer  declared  that  during  the 
but  four  has  a  tuberculosis  aasocia-  year  191K  gifts  totaling  nearly  ^ST,-. 
tion,  and  the  state  association  has  000,000  were  reported  by  the  preas, 
an  office  in  the  State  House.  Ooen-  and  that  for  12  years  tlie  total  of 
air  schools  have  been  established  in  notable  gifts  has  azeeeded  $100,000,- 
many  cities;  in  some  by  anti-tnber-  OOO  each  year.  The  diaeussion  which 
or   Bocietiea,   in  followed  contains  much  valnatde  ad> 


culosis    I 

others   by   boards    of   education.      In  vice  to  prospective  givers. 

several    cities    work    against    tuber-  ^  great  mai^  new  associated  ehaii- 

culosis  begun  by  private  societies  has  ties    or    similar    ornaniMtlcma    hav* 

been  taken  over  by  the  city.  been    organised    during    the    oorrrat 

Recent  public  opinion  on  tnbercu-  year,  espeoially  In  Ibe  states  of  Af- 
losie  prevention  is  shown  by  the  re-  kansas,  Connecticut,  norlda,  Indiana, 
suits  of  recent  referendum  votes.  A  North  Dakota,  South  Oarolina,  Vir- 
referendum  on  a  county  tuberculosis  sinia,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Island!. 
hospital  in  eight  towns  In  St.  Iaw-  lii  Tennessee  and  Vir|^aia  asaoclatod 
rcRce  County,  N.  Y.,  was  carried  by  charities  have  been  organized  by  ool- 
a  vote  of  three  to  one.  A  referendum  ored  people  for  work  among  thdr  own 
in  Chicago  by  which  nearly  a  million  race  in  connection  with  the  other 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  a  tuber-  ehuity  organizations.  Several  new 
culosis  hoBpital  was  carried  by  a  vote  central  coumdls  ol  aooial  agencies  have 
of  167,000  to  39,000.  One  hundred  been  organized,  especially  In  the  far 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  West  and  in  tiie  South. 
appropriated  for  a  municipal  sanatori-  Jq  Uanitoba  the  ei^  of  Winnipeg 
um  in  Seattle,  by  a  vote  of  3B,000  for  i,^  established  a  dvio  charitiea  W 
to  8,000  against.  Winnebago  Comity,  reau  to  inquire  Into  the  eharaoter  of 
Wisconsin,  voted  a  county  tnberculo-  organizationa  which  appeal  to  the 
sis  hospital  by  a  total  vote  of  three  p^Uc  for  money.  In  many  plaeei  ths 
to  two.  The  taxpayers  of  the  village  associated  charities  has  a  vidUng 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  voted  261  to  221  nurses'  department,  but  in  BrisM. 
to  employ  a  visiting  nurse.  Bayshore,  conn.,  the  visiting  nurses'  association 
N.  Y.,  voted  to  employ  a  school  nurse  |i„  ^  ebarify  organisaUon  depart- 
after  the  school  board  had  refused  to  „,8nt_  j^  Cleveland  a  notable  fsd- 
employ  one.  eration    for    philanthropy   has   been 

VolnnUry  Philanthropic  Agendes.—  created    under    the   annloes    of  Uia 

A  notable  gift  to  the  New  York  Asso-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wnleh  has  oom- 

ciation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  bined  the  budgets  of  all  the  Instltil- 

Condition  of  the  Poor  is  announced  as  tions,  societies,  and  asaodations  foe 

probably  the  largest  individual  dona-  charity,  etc.,  that  are  approved  In  tba 

tion  ever  made  to  an  established  so-  city;    the  plan  is  to  ndUtato  woric 

ciety.     The  sum   is  $660,000  and  its  and  decrease  administrative  opaUH. 

purpose  is  to  create  a  department  of  In  Ohio  a  number  of  tsnporaiy  tw 

social  welfare  which  is  to  undertake  ganizatiims  were  efTeotad  In  the  Boodad 

a    sodal    programme    of    preventive  distriets,  some  of  whldi  will  beso— 
Ml 
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permanent.  When  the  flood  distreas 
came  the  need  of  systematic  orsaniza- 
tions  of  the  kind  was  very  strUdngly 
shown. 

The  Red  Cross. — The  organization  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  proved  its 
eflficiency  during  the  year.  The  tor- 
nado at  Omaha  had  scarcely  died 
down  before  one  of  the  institiitional 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  from  Chica- 
go was  on  his  way  to  the  city.  The 
director  of  the  Red  Cross  had  reached 


Chicago  from  Washington  when  the 
news  of  the  Ohio  floods  tum^  hJm 
back  to  that  state.  Tlie  work  of  res- 
cue and  relief  was  done  throughout 
the  flooded  territory,  under  competent 
trained  directors,  with  an  eflSlmeiiey 
and  promptness  inconceivable  in  the 
old  days  of  confusion  and  suffering 
that  formerly  marked  the  attempt  to 
relieve  such  disasters  on  a  large  smle. 
(See  also  XXIII,  Engineering;  and 
XXX,  Public  Health.) 
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AOBIOXJLTXTBE 
E.  W.  Allen 


Retirement  of  Secretary  Wilson.-— 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture since  1887,  a  period  of  16  years, 
retired  March  4,  1913.  Few  men 
have  rendered  such  notable  service  to 
this  basic  industry.  His  work  was 
constructive  and  was  based  on  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  American  agriculture, 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  a  large  measure  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  science  and 
experimentation  to  aid  in  promoting 
agriculture  in  all  regions  and  make 
it  more  intelligent  and  sure.  In  a 
remarkable  degree  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  of  Congress, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  secure  means 
for  developing  the  Department  and 
making  its  work  effective.  In  his 
time  the  Department  grew  from  a 
force  of  Jess  than  2,6(K)  persons  to 
nearly  14,000,  from  an  appropriation 
of  less  than  $3,000,000  to  nearly 
$18,000,000,  and  became  the  greatest 
agricultural  institution  in  the  world. 

Department  of  Agricnltvre.—The 
change  of  administration  brought  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  although  the  personnel 
of  its  working  force  was  not  affected. 
David  F.  Houston,  President  of  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis  and 
former  President  of  the  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  be- 
came Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary 
since  1905,  was  succeeded  by  Beverly 
T.  Oalloway,  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment force  for  over  26  years,  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
since  its  organization  in  1900.  Dr. 
Galloway  was  succeeded  by  William 
A.  Taylor  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 


Plant  Industry,  and  Charles  F.  Mar- 
vin succeeded  Willis  L.  Moore  as  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  on  the  lattw's 
removal  (see  V,  National  AdrnkUatra- 
tion ) .  L.  M.  Estabrook  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  suc- 
ceeding Victor  H.  Olmsted. 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  un- 
der the  new  administration  reuites  to 
the  system  of  publications.  The  De- 
partment's publications  are  said  to 
represent  in  the  aggregate  the  most 
voluminous  body  of  literature  current- 
ly published  by  any  scientific  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  The  activities  in 
this  direction  have,  however,  reached 
the  limit  of  the  fimds  available,  and 
hence  the  system  has  been  revised 
with  a  view  to  economy  and  to  better 
adapting  the  publications  to  the  needs 
of  special  classes  of  readers  and  defi- 
nite sections  of  the  country.  In  place 
of  the  independent  series  of  bulletins 
and  circulars  issued  by  each  of  the 
bureaus,  a  single  departmental  series 
has  been  established.  The  bulletins 
will  be  semi-technical,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  more  popular  Farm- 
ers*  Bulletin,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
size  and  will  deal  particularly  with 
conditions  in  restricted  sections.  An 
agency  has  been  provided  for  prompt- 
ly disseminating  information  through 
the  press  and  otherwise.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Department  will  be 
considerably  abbreviated,  and  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  character  of  She 
articles  comprising  the  Tearhooh.  The 
more  technical  bulletins  have  been 
superseded  by  a  Journal  of  Affrioul' 
tural  Research,  a  new  organ  for  re- 
cording the  scientific  activities'  of  the 
Department  in  form  suited  to  thoM 
interested  in  the  more  strietly  tedi- 
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the  crop  of  1,122,139,000  bu.  was  be- 
low the  record  crop  of  1912,  although 
the  third  largest  in  our  history.  The 
yield  of  barley  per  acre  was  much 
below  that  of  1912,  and  the  total  crop 
of  173,301,000  bu.  was  about  60  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  in  1912,  the 
record  year.  The  rye  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  34,789,000  bu.,  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  1912.  The  condition  of  the 
cotton  crop  on  Sept.  25  was  only  64 
per  cent,  of  normal,  the  lowest  at 
that  date,  with  one  exception,  in  10 
years.  Drought  was  disastrous  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  the  subsequent 
rains  came  too  late  in  many  sections 
to  bo  of  much  benefit  to  the  crop.  All 
surplus  potato  states,  except  Maine 
and  Colorado,  indicate  a  materially 
smaller  production  than  last  year, 
pointing  to  a  decrease  of  about  26 
per  cent.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  given  in 
tabular  form  on  page  501,  showed  a 
more  favorable  condition  than  the 
October  estimate,  but  did  not  alter  the 
r<'cord  of  decreases  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal crops  except  wheat.  (See  also 
XIII,  Economic  Conditions,) 

Experiment  Stations.  —  The  year 
was  one  of  an  unusual  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  ex- 
periment stations.  This  is  still  one 
of  the  hindrances  to  be  contended 
with,  due  to  the  excessive  demand  for 
well-trained  men,  resulting  from  the 
steady  development  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  higher  standards  of 
work.  The  directors  of  no  less  than 
13  of  the  stations  changed,  and  in 
27  states,  or  fully  half,  there  were 
important  changes  in  the  members  of 
the  staff.  These  members  now  aggre- 
gate about  1,600,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  whom  give  their  attention  in 
large  measure  or  exclusively  to  the 
station  work. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  agricultural  chem- 
ist in  the  Wisconsin  University  and 
Station  since  1888  and  widely  known 
for  his  development  of  the  Babcock 
milk  test  and  for  a  long  list  of  impor- 
tant agricultural  investigations,  re- 
tired at  the  close  of  the  college  year 
at  the  age  of  70.  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  He  had 
been  connected  with  experiment  sta- 
tion work  since  1882,  when  he  became 
the  first  chemist  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished state  station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  stations  in  a  number  of  the 
states  were  greatly  strengthened  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  in  general  they 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  with  which  they  are 
connected.  They  had  available  for 
their  work  a  total  of  over  $4,000,000, 
of  which  $1,546,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  remain- 
der from  state  appropriations,  fees, 
contributions,  and  sales.  Of  the  total 
revenue,  over  a  million  dollars  was 
expended  for  buildings  and  another 
half  million  for  permanent  equipment. 

The  largest  development  occurred  in 
California,  where  the  station  work 
was  reorganized,  along  with  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
ceived a  greatly  increased  appropria- 
tion from  the  state.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  biennium  was  $700,000 
for  all  branches  of  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  state  university,  includ- 
ing the  experiment  station  and  exten- 
sion work,  and  in  addition  $60,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  a  citrus 
substation  in  southern  California, 
$100,000  for  a  laboratory  building, 
and  $26,000  for  a  residence  and  bams 
for  the  substation.  It  is  planned  to 
develop  in  southern  California  a  high- 
grade  station  for  research  and  experi- 
ment upon  all  phases  of  citriculture. 

The  Arizona  legislature  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  experiment  station 
by  an  appropriation  of  $87,800  for 
the  biennium,  including  $30,000  for 
a  new  station  farm  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  $18,000  for  dry  farming,  $10,- 
000  for  date  palm  experiments,  and 
$4,500  for  publications.  In  addition, 
$165,000  was  provided  for  an  agricul- 
tural building  at  the  state  university, 
in  which  the  station  will  share.  Iowa 
gave  a  large  increase  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  $40,000 
for  the  station,  $10,000  for  veterinary 
investigation,  $17,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  experimental  farm,  and 
$40,000  for  agricultural  extension. 
The  Kansas  station  received  for  the 
biennium  $66,000  for  maintenance, 
with  $15,000  ifor  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  improved  seeds ;  and, 
in  addition,  $102,600  for  six  branch 
stations,  two  of  which  are  new  and 
located  in  the  dry  section  of  west- 
ern Kansas.  The  legislature  also  pro- 
vided for  a  state  board  of  irrigation, 
on  which  the  station  is  represented, 
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the  crop  of  1,122,130,000  bu.  was  be- 
low the  record  crop  of  1912,  although 
the  third  largest  in  our  history.  The 
yield  of  barley  per  acre  was  much 
below  that  of  1912,  and  the  total  crop 
of  173,301,000  bu.  was  about  60  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  in  1912,  the 
record  year.  The  rye  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  34,789,000  bu.,  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  1912.  The  condition  of  the 
cotton  crop  on  Sept.  26  was  only  64 
per  cent,  of  normal,  the  lowest  at 
that  date,  with  one  exception,  in  10 
years.  Drought  was  disastrous  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  the  subsequent 
rains  came  too  late  in  many  sections 
to  bo  of  much  benefit  to  the  crop.  All 
surplus  potato  states,  except  Maine 
and  Colorado,  indicate  a  materially 
smaller  production  than  last  year, 
pointing  to  a  decrease  of  about  26 
per  cent.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  given  in 
tabular  form  on  page  601,  showed  a 
more  favorable  condition  than  the 
October  estimate,  but  did  not  alter  the 
record  of  decreases  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal crops  except  wheat.  (See  also 
XIII,  Economic  Conditiona.) 

Experiment  Stations.  —  The  year 
wns  one  of  an  unusual  number  of 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  ex- 
periment stations.  This  is  still  one 
of  the  hindrances  to  be  contended 
with,  due  to  the  excessive  demand  for 
well-trained  men,  resulting  from  the 
steady  development  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  the  higher  standards  of 
work.  The  directors  of  no  less  than 
13  of  the  stations  changed,  and  in 
27  states,  or  fully  half,  there  were 
important  changes  in  the  members  of 
the  stafT.  These  members  now  aggre- 
gate about  1,600,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  whom  give  their  attention  in 
large  measure  or  exclusively  to  the 
station  work. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  agricultural  chem- 
ist in  the  Wisconsin  University  and 
Station  since  1888  and  widely  known 
for  his  development  of  the  Bab<x>ck 
milk  test  and  for  a  long  list  of  impor- 
tant agricultural  investigations,  re- 
tired at  the  close  of  the  college  year 
at  the  age  of  70,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  He  had 
been  connected  with  experiment  sta- 
tion work  since  1882,  when  he  became 
the  first  chemist  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished state  station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  stations  in  a  number  of  the 
states  were  greatly  strengthened  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  in  general  they 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  with  which  thcrjr  are 
connected.  They  had  available  for 
their  work  a  total  of  over  $4,000,000, 
of  which  $1,646,000  came  from  the 
Federal  Qovemment  and  the  remain- 
der  from  state  appropriations,  fees, 
contributions,  and  sales.  Of  the  total 
revenue,  over  a  million  dollars  was 
expend^  for  buildings  and  another 
half  million  for  permanent  equipment. 

The  largest  development  occurred  in 
California,  where  the  station  work 
was  reorganized,  along  with  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
ceived a  greatly  mereased  appropria- 
tion from  the  state.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  biennium  was  $700,000 
for  all  branches  of  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  state  universify,  indud- 
ing  the  experiment  station  and  exten- 
sion work,  and  in  addition  $60,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  a  citm* 
substation  in  southern  California, 
$100,000  for  a  laboratory  building, 
and  $26,000  for  a  residence  and  bams 
for  the  substation.  It  is  planned  to 
develop  in  southern  California  a  high- 
grade  station  for  research  and  experi- 
ment upon  all  phases  of  eitriculture. 

The  Arizona  legislature  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  experiment  station 
by  an  appropriation  of  $87,800  for 
the  biennium,  indudinff  $30,000  for 
a  new  station  farm  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  $18,000  for  dry  farming,  $10,- 
000  for  date  palm  experiments,  and 
$4,600  for  publications.  In  addition, 
$166,000  was  provided  for  an  agricul- 
tural building  at  the  state  imiversity, 
in  which  the  station  will  share.  Iowa 
gave  a  large  increase  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  $40,000 
for  the  station,  $10,000  for  veterinary 
investigation,  $17,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  experimental  farm,  and 
$40,000  for  agricultural  extension. 
The  Kansas  station  received  for  the 
biennium  $66,000  for  maintenance, 
with  $16,000  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  improved  seeds ;  and, 
in  addition,  $102,600  for  six  braaeh 
stations,  two  of  which  are  new  and 
located  in  the  dry  section  of  west- 
ern Kansas.  The  legislature  also  vro- 
vided  for  a  state  board  of  irrigattm, 
on  which  the  station  Is  icpieewted, 
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his  opportunities,  and  that  'liad 
prices  remained  stationary  durinff  the 
last  ten  years,  the  farmers  wonldnaye 
been  bankrupt."  "Brain  farming^  is 
needed  in  a  much  larger  degree  to 
prevent  loss  of  fertility  and  develop 
a  higher  type  of  farming,  seeare  a 
more  reasonable  return  frcmi  the  luid, 
and  thus  cheapen  production.  The 
high  price  which  ffood  agprieultura] 
lands  have  attained  also  makes  this 
the  more  necessary. 

The  last  census  showed  that  in  10 
years  the  value  per  acre  of  farm  lands 
in  the  United  States  had  increased 
108  per  cent.  While  the  increase  was 
general  the  country  over,  the  largest 
gain  was  in  the  West,  1. 0.,  in  the 
formerly  cheap  lands  from  which  the 
staple  farm  crops  are  so  largely  de- 
rived. In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North-Central  states  the  increase  ran 
up  to  100  per  cent.,  while  for  the 
groups  of  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi it  ranged  from  146  per  cent,  for 
the  Pacific  to  222  per  cent,  for  the 
mountain  states,  nine  states  showing 
an  increased  value  per  acre  of  between 
200  and  300  per  cent.,  and  one  state 
476  per  cent.  This  increase  in  land 
values  has  continued  in  the  years 
since  the  last  census. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  a  higher 
eflTiciency,  the  national  Deparhnent  of 
Agriculture,  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  and  as- 
sociations of  bankers,  manufacturers, 
and  other  organizations  are  laboring 
diligently  and  with  much  result;  and 
a  bill  to  provide  the  states  with  funds 
for  agricultural  extension,  to  enable 
them  to  demonstrate  methods  for  im- 
provement in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
for  handling  the  soil  and  crops,  has 
been  favorably  reported  in  Congress. 
The  General  Education  Board,  con- 
tinuing its  support  of  agricultural 
extension,  has  appropriated  $180,000 
for  agricultural  demonstration  work 
in  the  southern  states.  $75,000  for 
ffirls'  canning  and  poultry  •  clubs  in 
the  South.  $14,500  for  demonstration 
work  in  Maine,  and  $7,500  for  begin- 
ning similnr  work  in  New  Hampshire. 
A  number  of  private  corporations  and 
business  organizations  have  donated 
sums  up  to  a  million  dollars  for  es- 
tablishing farm  bureaus  and  county 
agents  to  teach  better  farming.  Lack 
of  a  common  plan  and  union,  however, 
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threatens  to  weaken  then  indepflndent 
efforts. 

The  Department  of  Agrioaltare  has 
been  oolleoting  data  on  a  nonnal  day's 
woric  for  rarioas  farm  operations,  uid 
has  compiled  the  results  in  a  bulletin 
which  is  designed  to  represent  what 
the  average  fanner  ought  to  ezpeet  of 
his  workers,  and  thus  to  assist  In 
mapping  out  a  programme. 

CwSpeimtion  and  OxganiiatioiL— The 
two  main  pillars  on  whleh  rest  the 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  agrieal- 
tore  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
engaged  in  It  are  seienoe,  to  make 
production  wiser  and  more  fhiitfal, 
and  eeonomles,  properly  to  place  the 
farmer  so  he  win  share  more  gener- 
ously In  the  profits  of  trade  and 
finance.  The  development  of  this  lat- 
ter phase  has  only  reeently  begun  to 
receive  any  oonsiderable  nation-wide 
attention.  In  the  past  year  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  and  It 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  topios  in 
the  field  of  agrieultmre.  It  Is  pointed 
out  that.  In  spite  of  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  crop  Improve- 
ment and  In  spite  of  all  the  discussion 
of  better  farm  conditions,  as  yet  there 
is  In  this  country  no  large  rural  dis- 
trict well  organised  in  all  Its  social 
and  business  aspects.  The  great  mass 
of  people  In  the  country  are  as  yet 
unorgsmlzed.  The  farmer  mnst  still 
do  things  too  largely  on  an  Indlvidnal 
basis,  whereas  everything  in  the  town 
is  organized,  correlated,  conducted  on 
a  community  and  not  on  an  individual 
basis. 

A  great  Impetus  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  coSperation  by  the  publicity 
attending  the  sending  of  an  American 
commission  abroad  the  past  summer 
to  study  eoSperation  and  rural  credit. 
Two  important  conferences  were  held 
in  the  spring  of  1018  to  consider  co- 
operation, the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Marketing  and  Fkrm  Credits 
at  Chicago,  and  a  Farmers'  Conference 
at  Kichmond,  Va.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  sixteenth  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation In  the  South. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tion as  a  large  piece  of  oonstmctlve 
work  offering  a  special  opportonlty. 
With  the  aid  of  the  General  Bduoa- 
tion  Board,  which  in  the  past  has  in- 
terested  itoelf  in   the   promotion  of 
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agriculture  in  fhe  southern  states,  he 
has  established  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  Rural  Organization 
Service,  with  Thomas  N.  Carver,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  its  head.  Congressional 
authority  for  the  new  undertaking  is 
found  in  an  appropriation  ''to  acquire 
and  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  farm  products." 
The  establishment  of  a  bureau  to 
cover  the  organization  of  rural  life 
is  a  significant  departure,  as  hereto- 
fore the  effort  has  been  directed  pri- 
marily towards  the  problems  of  pro- 
duction. But  as  agricultural  science 
progresses  and  its  methods  come  into 
operation,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  business  of  food 
production  must  be  organized  and 
conducted  around  larger  units  than 
that  of  the  single  farmer  and  his 
family. 

Cooperation  is  opposed  to  individ- 
ualism, and  although  the  change  is 
slow,  extreme  individualism  on  the 
farm  is  passing.  Dr.  Carver  lays  it 
down  as  a  natural  law  that  those  who 
cannot  or  will  not  work  together  are 
the  natural  prey  of  those  who  can. 
Farmers  are  so  numerous  and  so 
widely  scattered,  and  they  are  so 
much  more  expert  in  dealing  with  the 
forces  of  nature  than  with  the  forces 
of  society,  that  it  is  physically  more 
difficult  for  them  to  work  together 
than  for  other  classes. 

One  very  important  result  of  co- 
operation has  been  the  influence  upon 
the  farmer  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
the  development  of  community  con- 
sciousness, and  the  attitude  towards 
rural  institutions.  The  Department 
has  set  about  finding  out  what  sort  of 
organizations  exist  and  are  working 
effectively  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  ascertaining  just  how  they 
are  working  and  their  effect  on  rural 
communities.  On  the  basis  of  such 
information  plans  will  be  worked  out 
along  simple  lines  and  attempts  made 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  active  co^Jperative  organiza- 
tions through  propaganda  work,  and 
to  emphasize  their  value  through 
demonstrations  in  different  sections  of 
^e  country.    By  coordinating  the  ex- 
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by  propaganda  work,  it  is  hoped  to 
set  up  a  great  movement  towards  a 
more  general  organization  of  country 
life  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  in  this  country  leader- 
ship has  not  been  taken  by  any  one 
person  or  body,  as  it  has  in  other 
countries,  explains  the  lack  of  any 
widespread  cooperative  movement,  but 
the  existence  rather  of  many  inde- 
pendent and  unrelated  efforts.  Wise 
leadership  and  stimulation  are  great- 
ly needed  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

As  a  first  step  in  its  effort  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  organized 
an  Office  of  Markets,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  to  investigate  present  sys- 
tems of  marketing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products,  to  aid  in  devising  and 
maintaining  economic  and  efacient 
systems  of  storage,  transportation, 
marketing,  and  utilization,  and  to 
assist  in  the  organization  and  exten- 
sion of  cooperative  production,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution.  Widespread 
interest  is  evidenced  in  this  new  un- 
dertaking, and  it  is  recognized  as 
offering  great  opportunities  for  work- 
ing out  more  economic  methods,  the 
establishment  of  market  grades  and 
standards,  the  location  of  demand  for 
and  supply  of  farm  products,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  de» 
livery  of  farm  produce  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  with  a  mini- 
mum waste  and  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense. As  a  working  basis  for  certain 
phases  of  this  work,  the  Department 
issued  early  in  the  year  a  report  on 
"Systems  of  Marketing  Farm  Prod- 
ucts at  Trade  Centers.'* 

A  number  of  states  have  taken  up 
the  matter  of  cooperation  and  of  mar- 
keting, and  in  this  connection  regula- 
tion of  the  middleman  and  commission 
merchants  has  received  consideration, 
and  in  some  cases,  e,  g.,  New  York, 
has  been  the  subject  of  legislation. 
In  Kansas  and  Missouri  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  established  exchanges  to 
help  farmers  in  selling  farm  products, 
beginning  with  apples.  Their  efforts 
were  popular  and  successful.  In- 
stances of  successful  local  cooperative 
undertakings  are  rapidly  multiplying 
as  the  farmers  learn  the  methods  of 
operation  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
undertaking.  In  the  Northwest  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Right  Bela- 
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tionship  League  is  promoting  and  su- 
pervising cooperative  stores,  of  which 
the  members  are  very  largely  farmers 
{A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  386).  As  the 
basis  of  true  cooperation  is  brother- 
hood, and  as  this  is  an  essential  part 
of  religious  work,  it  is  urged  that  the 
rural  church  might  serve  as  a  leader 
in  cooperative  buying,  selling,  and 
other  united  efforts. 

Wide-awake  farmers  near  large  cen- 
ters are  already  availing  themselves 
of  the  parcel  post  as  a  means  of  direct 
marketing,  supplying  people  in  the 
cities  with  chickens,  eggs,  berries,  and 
vegetables  at  prices  which  are  an  ad- 
vantage to  both  the.  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  result  in  the  products 
being  received  in  a  much  more  fresh 
condition.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
limit  within  the  first  and  second 
zones  from  11  to  20  lbs.  is  multiply- 
ing this  opportunity.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  supply  customers  with  an 
assortment  of  products  sufficient  to 
last  for  several  days,  by  shipment  in 
hampers  up  to  20  lbs.,  which  may  be 
sent  as  far  as  150  miles  for  only  24 
cents.  The  development  of  this  sys- 
tem offers  large  opportunities  for  di- 
rect cooperation  and  dealing  between 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  effects  of  the  thoroughly  organ- 
ized condition  of  the  cotton  market 
and  the  one-sided  cropping  system 
was  brought  out  in  a  sensational  ex- 
hibit showing  the  importation  of 
other  agricultural  products  into  one 
of  tlie  large  cotton  states.  It  was 
shown  that  while  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  state  had  a  value  of  $135,000,000, 
other  farm  products  grown  elsewhere 
were  brought  into  the  state  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $172,000,000.  The 
correctness  of  the  figures  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  they  emphasize  a  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  which  rests  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
the  staple  crop  is  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, whorras  that  for  hay,  corn,  dairy 
products,  bcof,  etc.,  ia  not,  and  the 
avonuos  for  selling  these  commodities 
are  uncertain. 

Rural  Credit. — This  subject  has  rap- 
idly come  into  prominence,  and  many 
data  have  been  collected  to  show  its 
importance  to  healthy  afrricultural  de- 
velopment. Data  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  early  in  the 


year  showed  the  predominating  rate 
of  interest  on  farm  loans  tb  be  6  per 
cent,  in  New  England  and  the  central 
states,  increasing  to  from  8  to  12  per 
cent,  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
while  in  the  western  states  it  ranges 
all  the  way  from  7i  to  15  per  cent, 
and  over.  The  average  rate  for  one 
state  (Oklahoma)  was  11.58  per  cent., 
the  range  being  from  8  to  20  per  cent. 
(See  also  Rural  Credits,  infra.) 

Country  Life.— Closely  related  to 
rural  cooperation  and  credit  is  the 
broader  movement  affecting  all  phases 
of  country  life,  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment in  farming  communities  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  social  de- 
velopment and  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  Various  state  as  well  as 
national  organizations  are  giving  ac- 
tive attention  to  the  working  out  of 
effective  methods  for  community  de- 
velopment. In  several  of  the  most 
effective  county  surveys  the  country 
church  has  frequently  been  found  to 
serve  as  a  center  around  which  to  map 
out  a  community  as  a  basis  for  organ- 
ized effort. 

Such  books  as  The  Challenge  of  the 
Country,  by  G.  W.  Fiske  (New  York, 
1912),  The  Evolution  of  the  Country 
Community,  by  W.  H.  Wilson  (Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Chicago,  1912), 
Country  Life  and  the  Country  School, 
by  Mabel  Carney  (CJhicago,  1912), 
and  The  Country  Church  and  Com- 
munity Cooperation,  edited  by  H.  Is- 
rael (New  York  and  London,  1913), 
are  indicative  of  a  rapidly  growing 
literature  on  this  broad  subject,  em- 
bodying the  results  of  a  new  line  of 
study  and  a  new  viewpoint. 

The  New  England  Conference  on 
Rural  Progress  held  its  seventh  an- 
nual gathering  in  Boston  in  March, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  250  per% 
sons,  mostly  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous New  England  organizations.  One 
achievement  of  this  conference  has 
been  the  recognition  that  New  England 
constitutes  an  economic  unit,  which 
has  led  to  considerable  unity  of  action 
along  agricultural  lines.  A  series  of 
lectures  on  country  life  subjects  was 
given  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
during  the  winter  of  1912-13.  Other 
institutions  gave  prominence  to  the 
subject;  the  third  session  of  the 
School  for  Leadership  in  Country  Life 
was  held  at  Cornell  University  during 
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lbs.  of  beef  were  imported,  valued  at 
$66,993;  in  August,  1,161,726  lbs.,  val- 
ued at  $89,204;  and  in  September  an 
approximately  equal  amount.  Impor- 
tations have  been  made  from  Argen- 
tina and  Australia,  but  a  study  of 
the  statistical  situation  does  not  dis- 
close where  this  country  is  likelv  to 
obtain  any  large  quantity  of  beef  for 
any  extended  period. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  live  stock 
in  recent  years,  the  United  States  still 
has  a  larger  number  of  food  animals 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Recently  thousands  of  cattle  have  been 
brought  in  from  Canada,  mainly  be- 
cause of  poor  pasturage  and  partial 
failure  of  the  hay  crop  there,  but  this 
movement  will  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther reducing  Canada's  stock  of  cattle, 
which  has  shown  a  steady  decrease, 
amounting  to  over  11,000  in  the  past 
five  years,  and  is  only  about  one-ninth 
til  at  of  the  United  States.  Argentina 
and  Australia  are  already  supplying 
most  of  the  British  imports,  but  the 
Australian  colonies  are  sheep  rather 
than  cattle  countries,  and  Argentina 
has  apparently  about  reached  the  lim- 
it of  its  present  cattle  resources.  Its 
last  census  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle.  The  United  States 
will  be  obliged  to  bid  against  England 
and  other  foreign  purchasers  of  beef, 
which  will  tend  to  keep  up  prices.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  foreign 
beef  is  not  up  to  the  standard  in  qual- 
ity of  our  corn-fed  beef. 

In  view  of  the  change  of  the  United 
States  from  a  beef -exporting  to  a  beef- 
importing  country,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  year  sent  in- 
spectors to  study  the  meat  conditions 
in  South  America  and  Australia.  The 
object  was  to  secure  first-hand  infor- 
mation as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
spection practiced  in  those  countries, 
with  a  view  to  excluding  from  the 
United  States  meats  produced  from 
diseased  cattle  or  slaughtered  in  un- 
sanitary establishments,  or  improperly 
refrigerated,  packed,  or  shipped. 

The  Department  is  using  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  meat  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
believed  that  the  farms  of  this  country 
have  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for 
live  stock  production,  and  that  large 
areas  not  generally  profitable  for  cul- 
tivation might  be  used  for  that  pur- 


pose. The  greatly  increased  price  of 
young  cattle  is  favorable  to  this,  and 
it  is  contended  that  cheap  pasturage 
and  economic  feeds  can  be  provided. 
At  present,  however,  the  important 
consideration  is  a  good  market  for 
aninuils  in  small  numbers.  Hie  cen- 
tral market,  which  suits  the  rancher 
and  feeder,  does  not  suit  the  farmer, 
with  whom  beef  production  is  a  side 
line  rather  than  a  main  issue,  and 
who  therefore  needs  a  local  market. 

The  present  deficiencies  are  due 
largely  to  important  changes  in  our 
system  of  cattle  raising,  and  several 
preliminary  adjustments  of  farm  econ- 
omy are  necessary  before  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  animals  can  be  made  a 
source  of  positive  profit  in  the  more 
settled  regions.  The  large  packUig 
establishments  have  monopolized  and 
centralized  the  business  of  slaughter- 
ing cattle,  so  that  there  is  little  com- 
petition in  buying  the  farmer's  stock, 
and  small  shipments  are  at  a  special 
disadvantage.  These  packers  are  now 
concerned  for  the  future  supply  of 
beef  for  their  abattoirs.  The  Ameri- 
can Meat  Producers'  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  September  voted  a  half- 
million  dollars  to  be  used  to  encour- 
age cattle  production,  by  ways  and 
means  to  be  devised  later.  It  urged 
that  there  should  be  more  legislation 
to  prevent  losses  of  live  stock  by  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  meat  inspection 
regulations  should  be  revised  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  meat  at  abattoirs  by 
the  enforcement  of  unduly  severe  in- 
spection rules.  (See  also  Live  Stock, 
infra. ) 

Silo  Building.— The  silo  has  long 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  farm 
equipment  in  the  eastern  and  central 
states,  but  in  the  past  few  years  has 
.spread  rapidly  in  the  West.  In  the 
drier  regions  where  the  uncertainties 
of  the  climate,  and  especially  lack  of 
timely  rains,  makes  maturity  of  crops 
doubtful,  it  has  provided  a  means  of 
saving  feed  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  Saccharin  and  non-saccharin 
sorghums  and  even  Indian  com  can 
be  grown  with  a  view  to  ensiling  if 
they  do  not  mature.  The  silo  is  thus 
an  insurance  against  an  unfavorable 
season  in  these  regions,  and  enables  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  feed  to  be 
produced  on  a  given  tract.  In  the 
dry-farming  regions  the   silo  is  rap- 
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hind  the  leading  dairy  countries  of  cent's  per  pound  and  cheese  from  32 

Europe  in  this  work.  per  cent,  to  20  ad  yalorem. 

Storage  Butter.— According  to  the  Dairying   in   Foxtign   Countries. — 

figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dairying  is  increasing  in  importance 

Department'  of  Agriculture,  157,000,-  in  Argentina.    One  concern  in  Buenos 

000  Ihs.  of  butter  are  stored  every  Ayres  makes  2,000,000  lbs.  of  butter 

year  at  a  cost  of  about  .571  cent  per  per  year,  one-fourth  of  which  is  sent 

pound  per  month.    This  butter,  which  to  London.    For  the  first  time  in  her 

is  kept  in  storage  about  4.43  months  history  Argentina  sent  butter  to  the 

on  the  average,  was  found  to  equalize  United  States.    Siberia  has  also  sent 

prices  and  was  an  advantage  to  con-  a  few  small  shipments  of  butter  to 

sumers  by  providing  a  commodity  out  this  countiy.    Tnere  was  a  decrease 

of  the  natural  production  season.  of  exports  of  butter  from  Canada,  Aus- 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  Depart-  tralia,    and   New  Zealand   to  Great 

ment  of  Agriculture  has  made  several  Britain.    This  deficiency  was  supplied 

reports  of  extensive  investigations  on  largely  from   Denmark,   Russia   and 

the  effect  of  storing  butter  at  varigus  France.    The  United  States  exported 

temperatures,  the  keeping  quality  as  practically    nothing.      As    compared 

affected  by  different  methods  of  manu-  with  the  previous  year,  England  im- 

facture,  and  the  cause  of  the  metallic  ported  more  cheese  from  New  Zealand 

or  fishy  flavor  of  storage  butter.  and  less  from  Canada.    Early  in  the 

Dairy  Legislation.— The  state  legis-  year  Australia  adopted  new  standards 

latures  enacted  more  than  the  usual  for  the  quality  of  export  butter, 
amount  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 

production,     sale,    distribution    and  Bibliography 

adulteration  of  milk  and  its  products.  „ 

Minnesota  led  all  other  states  in  this  ^^^^'i^ii  ^inS^^^t^/'^fiS^ 

respect,  as  laws  were  passed  prohibit-  lOl's.}- 1  manual  ofmethods  OMdln 

ing  the  use  of  neutralizers  or  preserva-  the  chemical  analysis  of  milk  and  Its 

tives  such  as  viscogen  lime  and  borax  b«W^    Animta    /iidf«lfy.-"Dairy 

m  milk  or  its  products;   prohibiting  Herd  Records."     (Bull.  164.)— A  sta- 

manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  in  sem-  tistical  study  of  the  economic  prodne- 

blance  of  natural  butter;  defining  the  in"i8'o?\he**5JtoclSa^iit&^UteB*?J 

acid  limit  of  cream ;  preventing  unjust  the  United  SUtes.  ****       "^     •         *" 

discrimination  in   the   sale  of  milk;  Ernst,  W. — OrundrisM  der  Mttohhygien 

regulating  the  branding  of  butter  and  2"-t^*?CrSrthi^?.^5^n'Sr^iS 

cheese;    prohibiting  the  operation  of  and  Its  saniUry  prodtiction. 

unclean    creameries;    and    restricting  Hunsikbb,   O.   P.,    mills,    H.   C,   and 

shipments  of  cream  in  common  con-  f£.''"%„?,-^JS^*!i''^,«^<'VJSL^^^^ 
A-^i.    on     ^^        mi.*    1    XI  *^*     (isnii.  lov  and  loO,  inalana  E<x- 
tamers  to  66  miles.    This  last  law  was  periment  Station.  1918.)— Reports  of 
tested  by  the  state  courts  and  found  sn  extended  study  of  the  various  fac- 
to be  unconstitutional.  l2"bntt^r"^  ^®  amount  of  moisture 

Conflicting  opinions  have  been  ren-  Jxnsbn,    O.— Die   Bakteriologie  if»   dw 

dered  during  the  vear  bv  two  Federal  MiUshwirUohaft.     ( Jena«  1918.)  —  A 

courts  on  the  right  of  'the  Secretajy  ^X'SpmcSMSaS'lrJlSS! 

of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Larson,    C.,    and    Whiti,    Yf.-^Doinf 

Treasury  to  fix  a  legal   standard  of  Technology.       (New    York,    1918.) — 

16  per  cent,  water  in  butter;  the  ques-  ^^^^^^  ^""^nt^tn^"  o?M 

tion   IS   to  be   submitted  to  the  Su-  products, 

preme  Court  for  final  settlement.  O'Callaohan.  M.  A. — Dairuing  in  Aut- 

A  decision  of  the'Court  of  Appeals  Jl^iJffST^   J^l^i   "5?*   J"^'    ?5f7 

of   the  District   of   Columbia  placed  l^S^pt^  t^'^'Slki^'^  ^S^U 

milk  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  and  New  Zealand. 

Act,  which  ia  administered  by  the  De-  ^^^S^^M^r'^  £«f  Ji*^?2JJi  J^' 

««««.4-»,M*.4-  r>*  A.»«:^»i4.<....^  ""■•    iwi*0 — ^A   general    treatise   on 

partment  of  Agriculture.  methods   of   drying  milk   on   a  com- 

The   Underwood   Tariff  Act   placed  „  merclal  scale. 

frpqh    millr    nnrl    nrnnm    nn/1    nrAflArtwH  BAVAOE.     W.     O. — Milk    and    the    PubUO 

iresn  miiK  anci  cream  and  preserved  Health,      (I^ndon,    1912.)— Intended 

or  condensed  milk  on  the  free  list.  The  mainly  as   a  guide   to  public  healtb 

tariff  on   butter   and   its   substitutes  ®?,??**"5i  !f.  «'^^  ™S^««!» />'._^f9»« 

J      J  f                      ....  milk  and  discusses  the  administration 

was  reduced  from  six  cents  to  three  side  of  milk  Inspection.  "***'**'^*^""» 
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Shiumii,    I.    P.— Dainrffltf.      (Londim.  not  listed  KpftnteW  in  the  eommeiM 

It^uM^*'          ^       '    "'    """*  teturna,  .Ithough  for  eome  ye»M  mMiy 

WiKo.   H.   H.— »l»   ana  lU   ProdMntii.  deeding  and  stock  cattle  have  been  re- 

(New  Tort,  ISlS.t — Ad  enlar^Pd  edi-  eeived  from  Canada  and  Mexico.     Kor 

!il?5i™  Jf'*,JIi!'i''?n^"ih'^»2«I5S  P"*"  the  flTBt  time  ahipmenta  of  freah  beef 

auction  of  mIfK  ana  tae  mantifBctare  -      ,       '^■ji,      .      .. 

of  batter  and  cheni-,  were    made    from    Australia   to    Han 

Francisco    and     from    Argentina    t» 

IilVB    STOCK  North  Atlantic  porta.    It  la  annoimced 

V   nr   Mn  that  regular  lines  of  refrigerator  ihlpa 

li.  w,  MOMK  ^,1  ^  organized  to  take  care  of  this 

Domestic  Beef  Soppljr.— Ab  la  1918,  t^fc  in  the  future, 
thcTi*  wnH  a  Bhortage  in  all  kinds  of  ^t  has  taken  nearly  all  the  surpliu 
meat  Bnimnh.  The  severe  droueht  in  '"**t  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  Southwest  materlallv  reduced  the  ""PP'y  English  and  Continental  mar- 
yield  of  corn  and  also  the  supply  of  'rets  with  meat  fonnerly  furnished  by 
grass-fed  beef.  The  high  prire  of  com  the  United  States.  I^rge  ■bipmoita 
sent  many  snimnls  to  the  block  in  *>'  cattle  on  the  hoof  came  from  Can- 
nn  unflniihivl  windition.  A  hi^h  level  ■^*  immediately  after  the  Underwood 
of  prices  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  pre-  Tariff  Act  went  into  effect  in  Oetober, 
vailed,  with  n  wide  spread  between  ^"t  **•'■  "'"'  ^till  further  reduce  this 
common  and   finished  steers.  source  of  Bupply.    The  experts  In  the 

The  loss  of  cattle  from  exposure  and  department    of    Agriculture    declare 

disease,  thnngh  amounting  to  nearly  *""  '""'  "O™^  supply  of  meat  can  be 

two  million  in  numbers,  was  much  less  (fcatly  increased  by  a  better  use  of 

than  in  1(112.     ThP  rnseipts  of  cattle  ■»"■  pasture"  »nd  waste  lands   (Farm- 

at    six    of    the    principal    live    st^ck  ^rs    Bull.  860).     In   October  the  De- 

markpts  for  the  (lri.t  nine  months  of  P"'^'"'''*  "'  Agriculture  issued  regu- 

1013   WHS   verv   aliffhtly   in   excess   of  iitions    iroveming   the    inspection    of 

the  receipti-   fcir   the   same  period   of  'mported    meat    and   meat   products. 

Iflie.  hut  n  decresse  of  nenrlv  10  wr  Th^   provide    for   ante-mortem    and 

cent,    as    mmpnrpd    with    1011.     The  poat-mnrtem   inspection   In  the  conn- 

cxporfs   of    live   cattle  for   the   flwal  '""   "''"*    slaughtered,   as   well   aa 

vear  11)13  nmnitnted  to  onlv  24TI4   n  inspection   at  ports  of  entry.     After 

decline  from  about  fiOO.OOfl  ninop  Ino."!  ^"^"^  forpijm  ments  are  placed  on  the 

The  mest  prodiirts  formerlv  eitnoTted  """«   M""  M   domestic  meats.     His 

included   immense  ouanfities  nf  beef.  "''™  *""*"   P'"**"   '™''  "''■t,  bacon, 

but  are  now  conflned  chi-tlv  to  hncon.  ^.^I"'  ^^7  "f ''  V^.J^  °"  **"  *^ 

hams,  snd  lard.  ''"t'    an^. 'educed   the   tariff   on   live 

New  Sources  of  Meat.-Cnnttniied  ""'"'al"  ^o^  20  to  10  per  cent,  ad 

high    prices    for    mutton,    pork,    nnrt  "'"'■™-      <"«*  "'w  Affnonlture,  »«- 

pork  prodnets.  ns  well  as  for  beef,  have  'T?'       „    ,  „,    ,       ,„      „ 

caused    xt,    s^rions    n    situation    that  .^."i!:^"*  Stock.-The  Department 

n,imerou-  projects  are  under  wav  for  "^  ARrtcnIture  has  provided  means  for 

enconrngins  home  prodnction  nnd  for  Protfctinp  hiiyers  of  purebred  animals 

Imiwrting  from  other  conntries.    'ITie  ^'^'T  /T"'',     "i-  ™^"-  P"''^""'C,  <•"■ 

dwindling  live  stoek  traffic  hss  caused  Parted  stock.    Every  imported  animal 

the  rsilrosd-  to  restore  the  feedlng-In-  ^"^.P^^'^** ,^"'  »"^"  verified  must 

transit   privilege  of  former  days,   so  ^T'T^  the  red  stamp  of  the  Bureau  of 

that  cattle  and   -heep  can   arrive   at  ^J""."'  ^ndiisfry  on  the  P^IlRree  eer- 

market  In   hotter   condition  and   pre-  Jifi-^f*:-     The  embargo  which  had  ex- 

vnnt  an   unneoewnrv  waste      The  ef  '"™  "'"''''  •'""''  -"■  ""^-  ""  "™  ■t'*''' 

forts   in   the  coHperative   shippinc  of  Jrom  the  Dritish  Islands  tn  the  United 

livr   stnpk   !n  Minnesota    inai.eurated  "t"*""-  ''"""^  "f  foot-and-mouth  dia- 

several   vears  acn  have   been   "o  siir  *■""*■  ^"^  removed  early  in  the  year. 

■vssful  that  thp  movement  has  spr-nd  ""''   ■*"•   Wlowed   by   a   nmsideraWe 

to     othnr     states.       (Jne     association  "tupment  of  pure-hred  animals.     The 

claims  In  have  made  a  sarinff  of  SI.-  "^w  regulations  concerning  the  ImfMr- 

nnn  tn  its  mpmbfrs  In  one  year.    TTn-  tnfion  of  horses  provide  for  an  nUlclal 

til  the  presmf  year  onr  meat  import*  sfnteiiipnt  certifying  that   no  case  of 

■avp  liecn  so  nf'sligihle  fhal  thrv  wn-e  doiirine.      glander.      farcy,      eptmHIe 
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l^mpbaiigitu  or  maage  haa  ocourred  itook   indiutiT  at  bome,  the   i)o*rd 

ia  Uia  looolitiea  wbere  tbs  boiaw  bave  it  Agiioulture  ot  Ureat  itritaiu  haa 

been  for  the  Uat  12  montha.    Uuriiig  luidertoken  to  KMiat  farmen  by  pui- 

the  fear  the  ftrit  volume  ol  the  Ara-  nhaaing  high  olaaa  bulla,  ataJUioni,  and 

bton  national  tstwi  Book  waa  Uaued.  wan,  ohaiigiiig  fannera  the  aame  tow 

The  National  Uorae  Jireeding  Aasoei-  fees  aa  are  naoaiif  paid  lor  the  uae 

ation  waa  also  formed  in  order  to  de-  at  airee  ol  inlerior  tgfpea.    The  Hoard 

vetop   a  strain   of  American  horacs,  trill  alao  aaiiat  in  the  keeping  ot  milk 

Arabian   stalUone   being  aeleoted    lor  record*. 

foundation   stock,    and   theaa    to   be  The  latest  oeuana  report*  from  Uer- . 

mated  with  the  beat  typea  now  in  the  ouunr  ahow  eonaiderabla  deeneaMa  in 

United  IStatea;  Battle,  swiac^  *heep,  and  goata  ainoa    ' 

Sheep.— The  winter  of  1012-13  waa  1M7,.  and  a  all^t  deoraaae  in  otiwr 

a  good  one  for  the  western  aheep  feed-  kinda  of  atock.    In  Hungup  Uuve  la 

ers ;  approximately  one  and  one'hall  »  high  peroentage  of  inereaae  in  num- 

milliona    of    aheep   were    fattened    in  Mra  of  awine,  but  a  dMreaae  in  othar 

Colorado,  the  Arkouaaa  Valley  and  the  Igmeatio  ^"'■i'^'T,  the  largeat  deoreaa* 

North  Platte  region  alone.    Hecauae  being  that  (tf  alieep. 

of  the  shortage  of  beef  and  por)^  good  The  wool  elip  in  AostnUia  amonnb- 

pricea  were  obtained  in  ttie  spring  in  ed  to  l,SM,SOl  balea,  which  waa  oon- 

apite  of  the  large  number  marketed,  siderablf  leaa  thian  in  1912,  doe  to 

nud  unusually   high  prices  prevailed  drought  and  a  heavy  mortal!^  aoxng 

in  August,  followed  tiy  a  heavy  run  ol  the  aheep.    The  Auatraliam  OommoB* 

sheep  at  Chicago  and  Umah*  in  the  wealth  la  arranging  to  taka  elMtMS  ot 

falL   Though  the  couaumption  of  lamb  the  alanghtering,  freeaing,  and  nu*  of 

is  increasing,  there  la  leaa  and  leea  de-  meats  in  ordw  to  prevent  tha  poa- 

mand  for  heavy  mutton.    Thia  eauaes  sibility  of  the  nuftt  trust'a  oontioIUnC 

a  Undency  to  put  the  industry  on  a  prices, 

lamb  and  ewe  baaia.     Thwe  b  aUo  Bibuoobafht 

a  tendeuCT  in  the  trans-Missouri  re-  »m»wm«j*««-=i 

gion  for  feeder*  to  malce  beef  rather  Baski*,     W.     C  —  IPeslsn*     Oraslu 

than  either  Umb  or  mutton.    The  new  3rf?*!f„,W*   ?»'^.5?!V»f:_..<°t 


The  new         OriMMdt    ontf    forMt    BtMOM.       (( 

^  _Sr        <*«o.    1918.)— A    pracUcU    anlde 

.n  Dreeo-        ran^    nanagement    and    a   SHef  ] 


tariff  law  will  naturally  turn  breed-        SS£  ISSaS^fTSd^  fiSf  hhf 
—    from    Qne    wool    to   the   mutton        toij  otwtoS  raising  on  the  western 


live    Stock    Abroad.— The    official       (uiaon.    l»18.)-^rMats   ot  varloo* 


DUOM,     W. 


statistic*  of  Uanada  show  that  on  ohaae*  of  hone  bceadlnK.  feedlna.  and 
July  1,  OS  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  there  were  moderate  in- 
crease* in  the  number  of  horaes,  milch 
cows,  eheep,  and  beef  cattle,  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  pigs. 

There  is  at  preBent  great  activi^ 
in  nearly  all  branehea  of  the  live 
stock  industry  in  Argentina.  Ttiough 
large  areas  have  recently  come  under 
the  plow,  much  of  this  land  will  even- 
tually be  sowed  to  alfalfa,  which 
means  more  cattle.  The  sheep  indus- 
try is  expanding  rapidly  in  what  waa 
formerly  Patagonia  and  in  the  central 
plateaus  of  iirazil.  i 

In  Great  Britain  the  decline  in  im- 
ports of  live  animala  haa  been  bal- 
anced to  a  large  extent  by  an  InoreaM        DIBSA8EB  OT  T-TPH   8TOOK 

of    dressed    meat    imports.      The    de-  «i     i     u     

crease   in   supplies    from   the    United  **■  ■*■  "t"*™ 

States  ha*  been  met  by  iuereoBea  from        Amuicaa  Veterinaiy  Hedieal  Amo- 


ZDL    AOBICDLTUBB,  WfBXtOBUrOBM,  lOBESIST,  AXID  nSHBHIBB 

lltS^Sfi  1^.  miles  out  of  the  VilfiSl   aoOUe  Ifinpliuigltli,  mnd  ■alTuaui  to 

3.  nulea  mfeited  hare  baen  olaaiwd   mm  «'■'"■»'■   uaeted  witli   dotuiiM. 
the  cattle  tick  and  released  fram   Baperlmente  with  •alntfMn  in  treat- 
quarautine.  liu  oontasloiia  pnemtuukia  slve  for* 

Bqniiie    PiiopUmotia. — The    flnt   thar  «Tid«ne«  <a   ita  enntm  affaot 
record  ot  the  occurrence  of  thia  dia-    whan  employad  in  treating  tliia  dla> 
ease  in  America  waa  made  by  Dr.  8.   eaae. 
T.  Darling  in  Panama.    The  diaeaae 

appears  to  be  endemic  in  the  Interior  Bibuoobapht 

among  native  borsea  and  tranamitted 
by  the  tropical  horse  tick,  Demwom- 
tor  nitetu.  PiFoplasnu  were  anocete- 
full7  cultivated  in  vitro, 

Contagiow  Abortion.  —  IJaveatiga- 
tions  of  this  diseaaa  have  been  oon- 
tinued  and  it  baa  been  found  that 
carbolic  acid  fed  in  solution  or  in- 
jected bTpodennicallf,  and  methylene 
blue  admiui£tered  by  mouth,  have  a 
valuable  preventive  and  enratlTe  ae- 
tion.  Not  only  is  this  disease  oom- 
monly  met  with  among  dairy  cows, 
but  mares  are  aimilarly  affected.  In- 
vestigations by  Good  and  Corbett  at 
the  Kentucky  Bxperiment  Station 
have  shown  that  tne  disease  in  the 
mare  is  cauacd  by  an  organism  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  cow,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  BaoUbit 
aboTtivus  egainus.  These  investigat- 
ors state  that  in  some  seasons  as 
many  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  mares  In 
some  atuds  in  Kentucky  have  aborted, 
and  that  in  that  state  alone  the  loss 
from  this  source  has  run  into  millions 
of  dollars. 

Infections  Bnlbai  Paialysis.— This 
Old   World   disease,    also   known   as 


states  in  South  America,  this  being 

the  first  record  of  ita  occurrence  in  PISEABBS   07  FXiASTS 

America.  __            n   w 

Sheep    Meades.  — Investigations  Walixb  H.  Etahb 

made  by  Ransom  as  a  result  of  re-  j^     American     Phytopathologlcal 

ports   from  Federal   meat  inspectors  sod»ty  met  in  eonjnnctioD  with  Uu 

of  the  frequence  ot  taEeworm  cysts  Ui  AasorfaUon    for   the  Advancement  ot 

sheep  have  shown  the  damage  to  be  sdenee  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec  31, 1B12, 

caused  by  C;/s(tcerM«  o««    the  inter-  to   Jan.    S,   1813.     A  ^mposinm   on 

mediate    stage    of    a    dog    tapeworm,  the  international  aapnst  of  plant  dls- 

T^Enw  (WW.    Th>B   cysticercuB  Is  the  «,^  ^^  ^  featnrs^the  joint  pro-. 

source   of  considerable    loss  to  west-  jTramme. 

en,   sheep  men.     Some    17  000  of  the  »  i,gUl.tion.-The  Plant  Qnanirtblt 

sheep  slaughtered    under   Federal   su-  ^^t  of  Aug.  20,  1912,  was  amended  to 

pervieion  durmg  the  year  1912  prior  permit  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 

to  Dec.  1,  were  affected  with  measles,  onlture  to  secure  material  for  ezpOTi- 

those  badly  infested  being  condemned,  mental  and  Bdsitlfio  pnrpoMs.    Hodl- 

Cniative  Drags.— Keosalvarsan  ad-  fled  r^ulations  for  eariying  out  thla 

ministered   intravenously   was   found  Act   became   tfeotive  imj   1,   19U. 

to   cure   horses    suffering   from   (^-  On  account  of  reatrlattons  pluad  b|f 
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by  rain  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  cm. 
and  Infect  the  tubers,  causing  their 
rotting.  While  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  proved  very  effi- 
cient in  controlling  potato  diseases  in 
the  United  States,  less  satisfactory 
results  have  been  reported  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  late  blight  has  be- 
come very  destructive.  White,  thin- 
skinned  varieties  of  potatoes  are  said 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  disease 
than  red,  thick-skinned  ones,  and 
American  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  attack  than  those  of  European  ori- 
gin. Two  new  dry  rots  of  the  tubers 
have  been  described,  one  by  Wilcox, 
due  to  Fusarium  tuheHvorum,  the 
other  by  Wollenweber,  caused  by  Fu- 
sarium  trichothecimdes. 

Miscellaneous  Diseases.  —  Shear, 
Taubenhaus,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated that  the  large  number  of  spe- 
cies of  fungi  which  have  been  reported 
as  causing  anthracnose  can  be  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  few  valid  species. 
The  fungus  Olfpoaporium  frtictigenum, 
the  cause  of  bitter  rot  of  apples,  has 
been  shown  to  be  physiologically  dif- 
ferent in  America  and  Europe.  Fire 
blight  is  becoming  prevalent  in  or- 
chard nursery  stock,  according  to 
Stewart,  and  this  disease  has  been 
recently  reported  in  England  and  Italy 
on  pears,  apples,  and  plums.  Gid- 
dings  and  Bartholomew  have  shown 
that  the  apple  rust  associated  with 
Gymnosporangium  on  cedars  can  be 
controlled  by  thorough  and  timely 
spraying.  The  list  of  host  plants  of 
Bacterium  tumefaciens,  the  cause  of 
crown  gall,  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  investigations  in  California.  Gtis- 
sow  has  reported  the  silver  leaf,  a 
common  disease  of  fruit  trees  in  Eu- 
rope, as  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Canada.  A  new  rot  of  tomatoes  in 
Holland  has  been  described  as  caused 
by  Phytohacter  lycopersicum.  The 
stem-end  root  of  citrus  fruits  has  been 
found  to  be  due  to  Phomopsia  citri. 
A  largo  number  of  diseases  of  tropical 
economic  plants  have  been  reported 
during  the  year,  and  the  list  will 
dnrubtless  increase  as  the  flora  of  the 
tropics   is  studied. 

Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Fun- 
gicides.— Considerable  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  reduction  of  losses 
due  to  plant  diseases.  A  number  of 
invostigators  have  reported  upon  par- 
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tial  or  complete  immunity  of  certain 
varieties  of  economic  plants  against 
fungus  attack,  and  the  causes  of  this 
resistance  are  being  sought.  In  some 
instances  it  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  plants,  in 
others  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin 
in  fruits,  thick  skins,  etc.  All  these 
factors  are  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  breeding  experiments  for 
resistance.  Trials  of  many  new  fungi- 
cides have  been  made  and  the  relative 
efficiency  of  others  compared.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  still  to  be  pre- 
ferred, although  for  some  apple  and 
peach  diseases  lime-sulphur  mixtures 
have  given  very  good  results.  Accord- 
ing to  Ewert,  Bordeaux  mixture,  in 
addition  to  protecting  plants  against 
fungus  attack,  has  a  beneficial  effect 
during  periods  of  drought  and  strong 
sunshine.  In  treating  grain  for  smut 
attacks,  soaking  the  seed  in  cool  water 
for  several  hours  and  then  in  hot  wa- 
ter, 45  to  52  deg.  C,  for  10  to  16 
minutes  has  been  found  to  give  almost 
complete  immunity  from  attack,  with- 
out injury  to  the  germination  of  the 
seed.  Mllller-Thurgau  has  shown  that 
the  downy  mildew  of  grapes  attacks 
the  leaves  through  their  lower  sur- 
faces almost  exclusively,  and  spraying 
should  be  directed  against  these  sur- 
faces. Vermorel  and  Dantony  claim 
that  the  addition  of  gelatin  to  acid 
copper  fungicides  and  casein  to  alka- 
line ones  greatly  increases  their  ad- 
hesiveness. Hawkins  found  that  con- 
centrated calcium  hydroxide  used  in 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  increased 
its  efficiency.  Pantanelli  claims  the 
polysulphide  of  barium  and  zinc  with 
sodium  superior  to  any  other  fungi- 
cide tested  for  the  control  of  peach- 
leaf  curl. 

Bibliography.  —  Some  recent  books 
on  plant  diseases  are: 

Bbuck,  W.  T.,  translated  by  Ainswobth- 
Davis,  J.  R. — Plant  Diseases.  (Lon- 
don. 1912.) 

Eriksson,  P.,  translated  by  Grbvilmus, 
A.  T. — Die  PiUfhrankheiten  der  land- 
wirisofiattlichen  Kulturpflaneen.  (Lelp- 
sic,  191d.) 

Francois.  L.,  and  Roussbt,  H. — De- 
struction des  Parasites.  (Paris, 
1913.) 

Klebahn,  H. — OrundzUge  der  aUgemei- 
nen  Phytopatholofjie.     (Berlin,  1912.) 

Leoault,  A. — Maladies  Orupiogamiques 
des  Plantes  Agricoles.     (Lille,  1912.) 

McAlpine,  D. — Handbook  of  Funaus 
Diseases  of  the  Potato  in  Australia. 
(Melbourne,  1912.) 
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ECOKOHIC   ENTOHOLOGT  )f   Entomology,    known   for   hia   life- 

listory  studies,  especially  of  the  ood- 

vv,  A.  HooKKR  jng    moth,    grape    root   worm,    a,nd 

__  „  ..         .     ■    1  .  ■    ■         .  irape  berry  moth,   was  accidentally 

QiwrantmM  Against  Injunons  In-  ,i,ot  ^nd  instantly  kUIed  by  »  friend 

•«t9.-Under  the  authority  given  by  ,„   Oct.    18,    while   deer    hunting    in 

the  national  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  fjew  Mexico.    Dr.  Philip  mier  of  the 

1012.   a    quarantine   was   maintained  pp^body   Library,    Baltfrnore,  an  a«- 

againat   the   Mediterranean    fruit   fly  thority  on  the  Heteroptera,  died  Oct. 

in  Hawaii  and  the  gipay  and  brown-  ^i    aged  78 

tail  motha  in  New  England,  and  quar-  Cotton  Boll  WeeyiL— In  iU  north- 
Mtine  was  eatabl^Bhed  against  the  .m  spread  the  weevil  has  invaded  the 
MexioBB  fruit  flv  ITr„„.,n  i«dens)  in  |o„er  two- thirds  of  Arkansas  and  the 
I  [Gelechta  joutheastern  quarter  of  Oklahoma 
intnes,  ex-  .^j  reached  the  Ten  '  ' 
.  ."itittwaii;  ^jjg  north,  and  Geori 
.,,,.,.  ,  .  esrtam  counties  „^^i  border  in  the  i  . 
m  (.ahfornia,  Arizona,  and  Texas;  tinned  eastward  some  50  miles  in 
and  the  svocado  weevil  [He.f.piw  Florida  from  Holraea  County,  which 
lauri)  m  Memco  and  Central  Amer-  jt  cached  late  in  1912.  During  the 
'•*■■  vear  it  was  discovered  that  Thur- 
Commenemg  in  January,  the  Re-  [.erto  thespeeioidea,  a  wild  eotton-like 
new  of  Applied  Entomology,  a  new  pi^nt  which  grows  in  canvona  in  Ari- 
journal  which  gives  a  summary  of  the  xona.  is  a  host  plant  of  this  pest. 
current  literature  from  all  parts  of  p^ior  to  tbia  time  cotton  has  been 
the  world  that  has  a  bearing  on  eco-  the  only  known  host  plant.  The  Im- 
nomic  entomology,  was  issued  month-  portsnce  of  thin  discovery  liea  in  the 
ly  by  the  Committee  of  the  Imperial  possible  spread  of  the  boll  weevil  to  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  Great  Brit-  attack  of  cotton  which  is  now  being 
ain.  Series  A  of  each  issue  of  the  ,,rown  under  irrigation  in  Arisonn. 
Review  deals  with  insects  injurious  gjp^  ,^4  Brown-Tail  Hothi.— An 
to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  appropriation  of  (300,000  for  work 
Series  B  with  insects  which  disaemi-  against  these  pests  in  cooperation  with 
natc  disease.  several  infested  states  was  made  by 
Hecrology. — W,  F.  Kirby  of  the  Congress  for  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
British  Museum,  author  of  a  large  commencing  July  1,  1013.  Investiga- 
number  of  entomological  works  on  the  tions  have  shown  that  much  can  be 
Lepidoptera,  Orthoptera,  Odonata,  accomplished  by  the  removal  from  for- 
etc..  died  Nov.  20,  1012,  at  the  age  ests  of  the  species  of  trees  nn  which 
of  68.  Peter  Cameron,  an  authority  the  young  gipsy  moth  eaterpillars  snb- 
on  various  groups  of  Ilymenoptera,  aist.  especially  the  oaks.  While  it  is 
including  the  ichneumon  flies,  died  at  exceptional  for  the  flrst-stage  cater- 
New  Mills,  Derbyshire,  Dec.  1.  1912,  pillars  to  develop  when  their  diet 
at  tiie  age  of  05.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hooker,  is  confined  to  pine,  hemlock,  juniper, 
entomologist  to  the  Federal  Experi-  red  cedar,  sab,  and  maple,  a  large 
ment  Station  in  Porto  Rico,  author  percentage  of  half-grown  caterpillars 
of  a  work  on  the  Ichneumon  FUca  0/  will  develop  on  such  trees.  Experi- 
America  of  the  Tribe  Optiionini,  died  ments  by  Burgeas  have  shown  that  the 
Feb.  12.  nt  the  age  of  .10.  Mary  E,  natural  spread  of  the  pipay  moth  is 
Murtfeldt  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  well  accomplished  mainly  through  the 
known  for  her  entomological  writings,  young  caterpillars  being  carried  by 
died  Feb.  23.  at  the  age  nt  85.  Sir  high  winds.  It  was  annotmced  that 
John  Lnbbock,  afterward  Lord  Ave-  over  a  considerable  territory,  centering 
burj-,  the  author  of  numerous  work;  a  little  to  the  north  of  Boston,  one 
on  insects,  died  May  28,  aged  79.  Dr  out  of  every  two  eggs,  caterpillars,  or 
O.  M.  Renter,  the  author  of  mors  pupae  of  the  gipsy  moth  were  de- 
than  500  entomological  papers  deal  stroycd  in  1912  by  imported  para- 
ing  Inrgelv  with  the  Hcmiptera.  diet  sites. 
at  Aho.  Finland.  Sept,  2,  aged  63.  A  Alfalfa 
T.   Ilammar  of   the    Federal    Burcai.  ranges   in 
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the  dispersion  of  this  weevil  and  it 
has  continued  to  spread  in  Utah,  Wy- 
oming, and  Idaho,  but  has  not  as  yet 
reached  beyond   their  borders. 

Argentine  Ant.  —  This  important 
enemy  of  field  crops,  fruits,  stored 
products,  household  supplies,  etc., 
first  discovered  in  this  country  at 
New  Orleans  in  1801,  has  continued 
to  spread  and  colonies  are  now  known 
to  be  established  as  far  as  the  Louisi- 
ana border  to  the  west,  at  Meridian 
and  Vicksburg  on  the  north,  and  at 
Mobile  on  the  east. 

Potato  Tuber  Moth.— This  moth, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
worst  potato  pest  in  California,  has 
now  reached  the  state  of  Washington 
and  southern  Texas,  and  menaces  ad- 
jacent states.  During  the  year  a 
Farmers*  Bulletin  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  potato  growers 
and  giving  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  remedies. 

Plant  Lice  or  Aphids. — The  studies 
of  Dr.  Edith  M.  Patch  in  Maine  have 
shown  the  woolly  apple  aphis  (Schi- 
geneura  lanigera)  y  at  least  in  part, 
to  be  the  progeny  of  the  spring  mi- 
grants of  Schizoneura  america/nay 
which  produces  the  leaf  curl  of  the 
olm.  Since  the  danger  of  injury  is 
greatest  to  nursery  stock  and  young 
orchards,  the  discovery  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  control  the  injury  by  remov- 
ing elm  trees  from  the  vicinity  of 
nurseries  and  young  orchards,  or 
starting  such  at  a  distance  from  elm 
trees. 

In  investigations  made  in  Okla- 
homa of  the  various  predaceous  ene- 
mies of  the  cotton  or  melon  aphis, 
Sanborn  has  found  the  larvae  and 
adults  of  certain  lady  beetles  to  con- 
sume 400  to  600  aphids  within  peri- 
ods of  9  to  11  days,  while  the  larva 
of  a  syrphus  fly  consumed  458  aphids 
in  11  days,  thus  emphasizing  the  im- 
I)ortance  of  these  predators  in  the 
control  of  some  of  our  most  serious 
pests. 

Stop-Back  of  the  Peach.— Investiga- 
tions in  Virginia  and  Missouri  indi- 
cate that  the  aflFection  of  nursery 
stock,  commonly  known  as  "stop- 
back,"  is  caused  by  the  tarnished 
plant  bug   (Lygus  pratensis) . 

Insects    and    Disease.  —  Mltzmain, 


hituherculatua)  to  be  an  agent  in  the 
transmission  of  surra  from  infected 
to  healthy  carabaos,  and  that  flies 
of  the  genus  Lyperosia  are  a  means 
of  dispersal  for  this  louse. 

The  House  Fly. — Ransom  reported 
the  discovery  of  the  house  fly  {Musca 
domesticana)  to  be  the  host  for  the 
larva  of  Hahronetna  musca,  a  nema- 
tode parasite  which  in  the  adult  stage 
lives  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  In- 
vestigations by  Howard  and  Clark 
have  shown  that  the  house  fly  can 
carry  the  virus  of  infantile  paralysis 
in  an  active  state  for  several  days 
upon  the  surface  of  its  body,  and  for 
several  hours  within  its  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract. 

The  Stable  Fly.— An  outbreak  of 
Stomoxya  calcitrans  occurred  in 
North  Texas  and  was  the  source  of 
considerable  loss  to  stock  owners.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  this  fly 
may  mechanically  transmit  the  causa- 
tive trypanosomes  of  surra,  dourine, 
and  sleeping  sickness.  Investigations 
in  pellagrous  districts  point  to  the 
stable  fly  rather  than  to  buffalo  gnats 
(Simulidae)  as  playing  a  rOle  in  the 
transmission  of  pellagra.  Further  in- 
vestigations cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
supposed  transmission  by  this  fly  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

Sacbrood  of  Bees.^Much  advance 
has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  the  honey  bee,  especially  of  the 
important  brood  diseases.  During 
the  year  Dr.  G.  F.  White,  bacteriolo- 
gist of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, who  has  been  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  study  of  these 
diseases  and  has  previously  reported 
upon  important  studies  of  the  foul 
broods,  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
filterable  virus  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
distinct  disease  of  the  brood,  which 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  foul  broods.  To  this  disease, 
which  is  known  to  occur  in  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  but  three,  the 
name  "sacbrood"  is  given  because  of 
the  characteristic  sac-like  appearance 
of  the  larva  when  removed  from  the 
cell. 

Insecticides.  —  Investigations  haye 
shown  that  the  lime-sulphur  wash  has 
a  decided  value  as  a  stomadi  poiBon 


working  in  the  Philippines,  has  found  1  for  various  caterpillars.    The  use  of 
the     carabao     louse      ( H(Bmatop%nua  I  flour  paste  was  found  to  greatly  in- 
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rector  of  cooperative  a^icultural  ex- 
tension  work  therein.  The  Paire  bill 
also  was  reintroduced.  A  resolntion 
providini?  for  the  anpointment  of  a 
commission  to  consider  the  need  of. 
and  report  a  plan  for.  Federal  aid 
to  vocational  education  was  passed 
hv  the  Senate  in  Jnne.  and  was  the 
iinflniflhed  business  before  the  House 
on  Nov.  20. 

Rural  Credits  in  CoogreM.— Setveral 
bills  were  introduced  to  aid  fanners 
to  obtain  loans  on  more  convenient 
terms  than  at  present.  One  of  these 
proposed  a  national  rural  bankinor 
system,  with  special  rural  banks  for 
handling  farm  loans.  Another  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
directly*  and  a  third  would  establish 
a  rural  credit  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Acrriculture.  with  state  sub- 
divisions havincr  authority  to  approve 
bond  issues.  The  extension  of  the 
powers  of  existing  national  banks  to 
permit  loans  on  farm  lands  was  beinsr 
advocated,  as  was  also  the  encouraare- 
ment  of  voluntary  farmers'  loan  asso- 
ciations similar  to  those  in  Europe. 
(Pee  also   Rural  Credits,  infra.) 

State  Legislation.— The  le^slatures 
of  42  of  the  states  were  in  session  in 
1913  and  agricultural  legislation  of 
unusual  amount  and  importance  re- 
sulted. 

Marketing  Farm  Prodncts.-— Several 
states  took  up  the  regulation  of  sales 
of  farm  produce  on  commission  and 
other  marketing  problems.  In  New 
York,  commission  merchants  must 
now  be  licensed  by  the  state  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  file  bonds  of 
$3,000  as  a  guaranty  of  honest  ac- 
counting on  the  proceeds  of  sales. 
Licenses  may  be  revoked  on  account 
of  dishonest  practices  and  violations 
of  the  Act  are  also  made  a  misde- 
meanor. A  similar  law  was  enacted  in 
Michigan  and  one  went  into  effect  in 
Oregon,  while  Missouri  amended  its 
laws  to  require  a  more  stringent  ac- 
counting by  commission  merchants. 
New  York  also  provided  for  the  licens- 
ing and  regulation  of  the  business 
transactions  of  milk  contractors. 

Texas  appropriated  $15,000  to 
gather  information  on  marketing 
methods.      Nebraska    enacted    more 


required   railroads   to   nrovlde    addi- 
tional facilities  to  handle  produce. 

A^enltnral  CoSperation  and  Credit. 
— ^A  constitutional  amendment  became 
effective  Jan.  1,  1918,  in  Louisiana 
imder  which  tmst  eomnanies  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  loaninsr  money 
on  farm  lands  are  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  neriod  of  80  Tears. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Texas 
authorized  the  formation  of  acrrienl- 
tural  cooperative  banks,  and  Indiana 
that  of  agricultural  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. General  lefrfslation  as  to  oo- 
operative  associations  was  enacted  in 
Michigan  and  Washington.  In  New 
York  an  assistant  to  the  state  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  was  appoint- 
ed to  assist  in  organiiinir  and  main- 
taininsr  agricultural  cooperative  en- 
t'emrises. 

County  and  Other  Farm  Advisers.— 
No  fewer  than  nine  states,  namelv. 
Michiean.  Missmiri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire.  North  Da- 
kota. Oreimn.  Pennsylvania  and  Utah, 
authorized  counties  to  emnlov  farm 
experts  for  advisory  and  demonstra- 
tion work.  It  most  instances,  the 
direction  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  state  aflrricultural  colleire  in  co- 
oneration  with  the  Denartment  of  Ag- 
riculture. New  York  and  Ohio  ex- 
tended powers  previouslv  conferred. 
A  state  Bureau  of  Farm  Development 
was  established  in  Washinf?ton  lo  as- 
sign experts  to  counties  desirin<r  them. 
In  California,  power  to  appoint  ex- 
uertH  was  given  to  irrii^ation  and 
draina^ra  districts.  Illinois  and  Iowa 
authorized  the  formation  of  county 
as«ociations  to  engage  in  similar  de- 
^-elopment  work. 

Agricnitvral  Education  in  Sdiools. 
—Iowa  required  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  domestic  science, 
and  manual  training  in  all  public 
schools  of  the  state  after  July  1, 1915, 
and  extended  additional  aid  to  con- 
solidated schools  teaching  these  snb- 
fects.  Ifichigan  broadened  its  laws 
relating  to  county  schools  of  agrienl- 
ture.  Nebraska  granted  $1,250  a  year 
to  each  of  the  SO  accredited  high 
schools  offering  at  least  two  yean  of 
high  school  work  and  an  approved 
normal  course  in  these  subjects,  and 
also  allotted  $50  per  year  to  eaeh 


stringent  laws  against  discrimination   rural  school  district  giving  approved 
on  the  part  of  elevator  companies  and  |  instruction  in  assoeiatkm  with  these 
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high  schools.  Wisconsin  granted  $100 
per  year  to  districts  maintaining  state 
graded  schools  with  special  work  in 
agriculture.  New  Jersey  authorized 
summer  schools  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,    and    manual    training. 

Inspection  Laws. — ^Agricultural  in- 
spection work  in  Ohio  was  con- 
centrated in  an  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion. In  Washington,  a  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  took  over  execu- 
tive duties  of  this  nature,  and  a 
similar  arrangement  as  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  inspection  laws  was 
adopted  in  Maine. 

Laws  analogous  to  the  Federal 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1912  were 
enacted  in  Missouri,  Montana,  and 
Oregon.  Legislation  as  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  orchards  and  nursery  stock 
was  strengthened  in  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  West  Virginia;  as  to 
contagious  animal  diseases,  especially 
hog  cholera  and  bee  diseases,  in  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming;  and  as  to  weed  eradication 
in  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
New  seed  inspection  laws  were  enact- 
ed in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming;  and  new  stallion  registra- 
tion laws  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  inspection  of  food  and  dairy 
products  was  broadened  in  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota 
to  require  the  labeling  of  package 
goods  to  show  the  net  quantity;  m 
Iowa,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyo- 
ming by  requiring  sanitary  inspection 
of  bakeries,  canneries,  and  other  food- 
handling  concerns;  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
kota by  the  regulation  of  cold  storage 
practices.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Utah  also 
amended  their  pure  food  or  dairy 
products  laws.  New  codes  of  weights 
and  measures  on  farm  produce  were 
adopted  or  altered  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  and  Ohio.  Maine  and 
Montana  regulated  the  size  of  con- 
tainers for  apples,  while  Utah  re- 
quired labeling  as  to  the  owner  and 
Trade  of  the  fruit. 

Other   changes   in   inspection  laws 


were  made  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Ore- 
gon as  to  feeding  stuffs;  Iowa  and 
Michigan  as  to  fertilizers;  and  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  as  to  iniiecticides 
and  fimgicides.  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
began  the  insj^tion  of  agricultiuml 
lime,  and  Michigan  the  testing  of  su- 
gar beets  at  factories. 

Irrigation  and  DraiiiAge.^Kan8a8 
established  a  state  Board  of  Irrigation 
with  authority  to  install  pumping 
plants  and  experiment  with  irriga- 
tion methods  and  crops,  and  also  al- 
lowed its  counties  to  purchase  well- 
drilling  machinery.  Washington  made 
a  comprehensive  amendment  to  its 
irrigation  laws,  and  Oeilifomia,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  and  Wyoming  more  or  less 
important  changes. 

Vermont  authorized  municipalities 
to  issue  bonds  with  which  to  make 
long-term  loans  to  farmers  for  drain- 
age work.  In  Michigan  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  to  be  submitted 
authorizing  counties  to  issue  bonds 
for  drainage  and  other  means  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  Massachusetts 
made  an  initial  appropriation  of  $15,- 
000  for  the  reclamation  of  its  wet 
lands,  and  Nevada  authorized  its  coun- 
ties to  drain  swamp  lands  danj^rous 
to  health.  Missouri  and  Washing^n 
revised  their  drainage  laws  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  and  changes  were 
also  made  by  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Washington  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural development  districts  to  as- 
sist especially  in  utilizing  cut-over  or 
otherwise  unimproved  lands.  An- 
other law  exempted  fruit  trees  from 
taxation.  Michigan  exempted  for  four 
years  cut-over  and  wild  lands  being 
brought  under  cultivation. 

A  Philippine  law  appropriated  about 
$200,000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  colonies  and  planta- 
tions on  public  lands  under  a  five-year 
homestead  system.  Another  act  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  series 
of  stations  for  instruction  and  dem- 
onstration purposes. 

New  Hampshire  established  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Montana  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Pub- 
licity, Ohio  an  Agricultural  Commis- 
sion,  and   California   a   Viticultiuml 
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CommissioiL  Iowa  encouraged  the 
formation  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
associations. 

The  Board  of  Aericulture  of  North 
Carolina  was  authorized  to  quarry 
lime  with  convict  labor  and  sell  it 


at  cost  to  farmers.  Utah  placed  a 
special  tax  on  domestic  animals  to 
provide  bounties  on  wild  animals. 
Massachusetts  towns  and  cities 
were  authorized  to  appoint  bird 
wardens. 


HOBTICXJLTUBB 

E.  J.   GLAS80N 


Crop  Conditions.— With  some  local 
exceptions,  1913  was  an  off  year  for 
commercial  horticulture.  A  freeze  in 
January  reduced  the  California  citrus 
crop  to  about  6,600,000  boxes,  as 
compared  with  the  short  crop  of  12,- 
000,000  boxes  in  1912.  On  the  other 
hand,  Florida  with  a  banner  citrus 
crop  of  over  8,500,000  boxes  welcomed 
the  opportimity  to  enter  into  markets 
previously  supplied  by  California. 
Belated  spring  frosts,  an  extended 
summer  drought,  and  numerous  in- 
sect pests  kept  most  crops  below  nor- 
mal, both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  apple  crop  in  this  coun- 
try was  estimated  at  about  27,000,- 
000  bbl.,  as  compared  with  41,770,- 
000  bbl.,  the  revised  figures  for  1912. 
The  peach  and  grape  crops  were  also 
greatly  reduced.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  the  Irish  potato 
crop  at  325,000,000  bu.,  as  compared 
with  the  final  yield  of  420,000,000 
bu.  in  1912.  The  onion  crop  was 
about  2,000,000  bu.  below  the  1912 
yield  of  6,647,500  bu.  Dried  and 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packs  were 
generally  short,  and  were  beinff  called 
for  in  Europe,  where  crop  production 
likewise  suffered  from  inclement 
weather  conditions. 

Export  Trade.— In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  the  United 
States  exported  $6,924,883  worth 
more  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts, 
and  imported  $9,940,728  worth  less  of 
these  products  than  in  1912.  The  ex- 
port figures  are:  fruits,  $36,345,517; 
vegetables,  $7,353,537;  nuts,  $733,585. 
The  import  figures  are:  fruits,  $28,- 
657,084;  vegetables,  $11,358,761;  nuts, 
$13,965,569.  Fresh  apples  to  the  value 
of  $7,898,634  were  exported  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  $5,409,946  in  1912. 
There  was  a  general  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  dried  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  potato  import  de- 
creased from  $7,168,627  in  1912  to 
$303,214  in  1913,  and  will  continue 
small  indefinitely  (aee  'Totato  Quar- 


antine," infra).  Of  the  total  fruit 
imports,  bananas  alone  amounted  to 
$14,484,258.  The  United  States  now 
imports  annually  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  preserved  mushrooms,  large- 
ly from  France. 

Potato  Quarantine.  —  The  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
cided to  continue  indefinitely  the  quar- 
antine declared  against  foreign  pota- 
toes in  1912  on  account  of  the  potato 
wart  (Jr  black  scab,  which  has  thus 
far  not  appeared  in  this  country.  This 
disease  is  considered  by  plant  patholo- 
gists to  be  so  dangerous  that  should 
it  get  into  our  potato-growins  dis- 
tricts the  effect  upon  the  industry 
would  be  little  short  of  a  national  ca- 
lamity. The  quarantine  does  not  ex- 
clude potatoes  from  Bermuda  or 
Canada  (see  also  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, supra ) . 

Frost  Prediction.  —  The  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  has  about  75  special 
meteorological  stations  that  are  main- 
tained as  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  the 
forecaster  in  making  special  frost  pre- 
dictions for  the  fruit,  truck,  vineyard, 
and  cranberry  interests  of  the  various 

Portions  of  the  country.  In  North 
arolina  numerous  "orchard"  stations 
have  been  established,  and  a  special 
investigation  is  being  made  of  the 
thermal  belts  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  that  are  particularly  fa- 
vorable for  the  development  of  fruit 
interests,  owing  to  their  practical  im- 
munity from  damaging  frosts. 

Potato  Culture.— In  the  Irish  potato 
investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  it  has  been  found  that 
practically  all  European  varieties, 
even  when  free  from  disease,  are  unfit 
for  culture  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  to  the  best  of  our  own. 
The  hill-selection  and  tuber-unit 
method  of  breeding  potatoes  for  main- 
taining th«  Vef^tCL^iVV^  N\^T  «Xl^  \it^ 

duclMty  ol  eras  «Xaiv\«x\  ^T^A^oai^ 
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walnut  culture,  including  varietal  de- 
scriptions and  information  relative  to 
various  phases  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Rockwell,  P.  P. — Gardening  Jndoon 
and  Under  OUisa.  (New  York,  Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co.,  1912.) — ^A  guide  to 
the  care  of  house  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Stone,  G.  E. — "The  Relation  of  Ll^ht 
to  Greenhouse  Culture."  (Massachu- 
setts Agr.  Expt  Sta.,  BulL  144,  1913.) 
— Reports  investigations  relative  to 
light  in  greenhouses. 

Stuart,  W. — "Cultural  Studies  on  the 
Montreal  Market  Muskmelon."     (Ver- 


mont Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Bull.  169,  1912.) 
— In  the  investigations  here  reported 
the  author  finds  that  Montreal  mask- 
melons  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  northeastern  states  when  properly 
handled. 

Thompson,  C.  H. — "Ornamental  Cacti: 
Their  Culture  and  Decorative  Value." 
(U.  S.  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  Bull.  262, 
1912.) 

TuRNBB,  W. — Fruits  and  Vegetables  Uf^ 
der  Olaas.  (New  York,  A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Co..  1912.) — ^A  practical  treatise 
on  the  forcing  of  zmita  and  vege- 
tables in  greenhouses  on  a  commercial 
scale. 


CONSEBVATION    OF   WILD   I<IFE 

Geobgb  Gladden 

Federal  Protection  of  Migratory  introduced  in  Congress  during  the 
Birds.— The  rapidly  growing  strength  next  eight  years,  on  which  no  action 
and  aggressiveness  of  American  senti-  was  taken.  In  March,  1912,  a  move- 
ment in  favor  of  wild-life  conserva-  ment  was  begun  for  the  protection  of 
tion  was  revealed  in  1913  by  two  migratory  game  birds,  and  in  the  fol- 
boldly  conceived  and  successfully  exe-  lowing  September  this  campaign  was 
cuted  national  movements,  and  con-  supplemented  by  a  second  instituted  by 
siderable  state  legislation,  having  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Homadav,  director  of  the 
end  in  view.  The  most  important  re-  New  Yorlc  ZottlogicaJ  Parle,  in  support 
suiting  legislation  was  embodied  in  of  the  McLean  Bill  (introduced  in 
the  "Regulations  for  the  Protection  April  by  Senator  McLean,  of  Ck)nnecti- 
of  Migratory  Birds"  by  the  Federal  cut)  for  the  protection  of  insectivo- 
Government.  This  measure  may  fair-  rous  migratory  birds  j;enerally.  This 
ly  be  considered  more  significant  in  movement  was  effectively  promoted 
its  basic  principle,  as  it  certainly  is  by  the  New  York  Zo5logical  Society, 
more  far  reaching  in  its  effects,  than  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
any  having  a  similar  purpose  that  Societies,  led  by  its  secretary,  Mr. 
has  ever  been  enacted  into  law  in  J.  GUbert  Pearson,  the  American 
the  United  States  Game     Protective    and    Propagation 

This  principle  is  the  right  of  the  Association,  and  various  other  organ- 
Federal  Government  to  protect  migra-  ^^}0^%  and  mdividuals.  Through 
tory  birds,  or,  as  the  idea  is  ex-  their  efforts  the  McL^  bill  was  en- 
pressed  in  the  "Regulations"  which  acted  as  a  rider  to  the  Agricultural 
have  been  adopted,  "migratory  game  Appropriation  Act  approved  by  Presi- 
and  insectivorous  birds  which  in  their  ident  Taft  on  March  4.  It  aeema^- 
northern  and  southern  migrations  tirely  clear  that  the  success  of  this 
pass  through  or  do  not  remain  perma-  campai^  was  due  to  the  effective 
nently  the  entire  year  within  the  bor-  empliasis  Uid  upon  the  economic  value 
ders  of  any  state  or  territory.''  Such  9^  ^^J  non-game  birds  as  destroyers  of 
birds,  the  ''Regulations"  state,  "shall  ^^sects  which  damage  crops  and  foli- 
hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  ^S©*  .  i  x  j 
custody  and  protection  of  the  Gov-  ,  ^,,^"^  ^^  reflations  formulated 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  ^y  the  Bureau  of  Biolo^cal  Survey, 
shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken  con-  *»  pursuance  of  this  Act,  were  ap- 
trary  to  regulations  herein  provided  proved  by  President  Wils<m  on  Oct.  1. 
therefor."  This  idea  was  first  ex-  Through  them  the  Federal  Goyem- 
I)ressed  (for  legislative  purposes)  in  ment  undertakes  the  guardianship  of 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep-  about  600  of  the  1,200-odd  species 
rcsentatives  in  1904  by  George  Shi-  and  sub-species  of  birds  which  are^ 
ras,  3d,  of  Pennsylvania  for  prot'ec-  considered  permanent  or  transient 
tion  of  migratory  game  birds.  A  residents  of  the  United  States.  Of 
number  of  similar  bills,  relating  to  these,  about  400  species  are  included 
both  game  and  non-game  birds,  were  in  the  category  of  "migratory  iniee- 
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tivorous  birds,"  many  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  killed  annually  in  great 
numbers  as  "game"  or  for  food,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  states.  All  of 
these  birds  are  given  absolute  pro- 
tection at  all  times  under  the  new 
regulations.  Much  more  effective  pro- 
tection is  also  given  to  about  140 
species  of  "migratory  game  birds." 
These  include  over  50  species  of 
waterfowl,  which  may  no  longer  be 
hunted  in  the  spring  months,  an  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  practice,  as  they 
were  (in  1913)  under  the  existing 
laws  of  10  states.  Furthermore, 
closed  seasons,  between  Jan.  1  and 
Dec.  31,  are  prescribed  for  all  migra- 
tory birds  along  the  courses  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  between  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
the  Missouri  River,  between  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  and  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  Al- 
though the  regulations  have  been  se- 
verely criticized  in  certain  particu- 
lars, especially  in  respect  to  their 
failure  to  make  more  nearly  uniform 
the  closed  season  in  adjacent  states 
for  certain  waterfowl,  and  to  give 
much-needed  protection  to  several 
now  rapidly  disappearing  species  of 
shore  birds,  they  will,  if  properly  en- 
forced, effect  an  enormous  improve- 
ment in  the  deplorable  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  notoriously  stupid  or  in- 
adequate legislation  in  various  states, 
under  which  much  of  the  avi-faunal 
life  of  the  country  was  being  rapidly 
exterminated. 

Protection  of  Foreign  Birds  by  the 
United  States. — ^Even  more  significant 
than  this  concerted  movement  for  the 
better  protection  of  American  birds, 
was  the  inclusion  in  Schedule  N  of 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society's  measure 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  for- 
cicrn  wild  birds'  plumajro,  except  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes.  Dr. 
Ilornaday,  the  author  of  the  measure, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide campaign,  citing  the  fact  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  about  100  spe- 
cies of  beautiful  and  interesting  birds 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
their  plumage  for  millinery,  and  urg- 
ing the  American  people  no  longer  to 
countenance  the  traffic  in  plumage. 
Although  it  was  clear  that  the  appeal 
was  made  chiefly  on  behalf  of  foreign 
birds,  the  response  was  prompt  and 


emphatic  on  the  part  of  both  the 
press  and  the  public  generally.  Most 
effective  support  of  the  movement 
came  from  the  National  and  State 
Federations  of.  Women's  Clubs,  whose 
members  sent  to  Washington  thou- 
sands of  letters  demanding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society's  measure. 

State  Legislation. — ^No  less  than  11 
states  enacted  in  1913  laws  of  suffi- 
cient scope  to  be  considered  wild-life 
conservation  measures,  while  others 
revised  their  game  laws  with  the 
same  end  in  view.  The  former  kind 
of  legislations  may  be  summarized 
by  states  as  follows: 

Arizona. — An  act  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  native  wild  game. 

California. — An  act  (similar  to  the 
Bayne  law,  in  New  York)  providing  for 
the  rearing  and  sale  by  the  state  of 
game  birds  and  animals ;  a  measure 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  wild  game  bU^s 
and  animals,  excepting  rabbits  and 
geese,  which,  however,  was  set  aside  by 
a  referendum  vote ;  a  measure  making  ft 
an  indictable  misdemeanor  to  kill  or 
take  sea  otter,  an  almost  extinct  spe- 
cies ;  an  act  establishing  a  game  pre- 
serve in  the  Cleveland  National  Forest. 

Kansas. — ^An  act  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  native  wild  game  birds,  wheUier 
taken  in  the  state  or  not,  and  providing 
a  five-year  closed  season  on  quail,  prairie 
chicken  and  foreign  pheasants. 

Masaachuaetta. — An  act  authorising 
cities  and  towns  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
birds  which  live  upon  insects  injurious 
to  crops  and  trees. 

Montana. — Acts  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  ewes  and  Iambs  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep,  protecting  elk  in  CQrtain  sec- 
tions of  the  state  at  all  times,  and  es- 
tablishing the  Sun  River  Game  jE^reserre, 
of  30,000  acres,  in  the  northern  part  or 
Lewis  and  Clark  County,  a  resort  for 
elk.  deer  and  mountain  sheep. 

New  Jeraep. — Acts  prohibiting  the  de- 
coying of  wild  fowl  by  means  of  food ; 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  squirrel,  deer 
and  game  or  song  birds  taken  in  the 
state  (ducks,  geese,  brant  and  rabbit 
excepted)  :  and  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale  or  possession  of  any  air- 
gun  or  similar  weapon,  this  last  in  part 
to  lessen  the  destruction  of  birds  by 
boys. 

Ohio. — ^An  act  protecting  qnail.  Caro- 
lina doves  and  pheasants  until  1916. 

Pcnnsjilvania. — Acts  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  the  plumage  of  useful  birds ;  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  game  killed  within 
the  state :  protecting  doves,  kildeer 
plover  and  blackbirds,  and  also  elk,  of 
which  100  were  freed  in  the  state,  nntll 
1021 ;  and  authorizing  the  Qame  Com- 
mission to  declare  a  closed  season  of 
Ave  years  on  elk  and  deer  in  any  county 
so  petitioning. 

South  Dakota. — An  act  providing  for 
an  indefinite  closed  season  on  qoall. 
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1913.) — A  hlBtoiT  of  the  efforts  to 
brins  about  the  Federal  protection  of 
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The  Movement  in  tli«  United  States. 
— The    movement    to   improve   rural 

credit  tacilitiea  in  the  United  States 
'  became  a  national  issue  in  1913  when 
resolutions  were  adopted  regSTding  it 
by  the  Republican,  Democratic  and 
FrogrcBBive    parties   and    inserted   as 

E tanks  in  their  respective  platforms. 
t  began,  however,  sometime  previous 
to  that  date.  On  Uct.  SO,  1910,  Myron 
T.  Heirick  started  a  campaign  at 
Delaivare.  0.,  for  coHperative  land 
banks.  On  Nov.  24,  1911,  he  induced 
the  American  Bankers  Association 
at  its  convention  in  New  Orleans  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  general  subject  of  farm  flnandng 
in  relation  to  conditions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  the  meanwhile  two 
other  forces  working  independently 
gave  strength  to  the  movement.  The 
Jewish  Af^icultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society  founded  three  cooperative 
credit  banks  for  Jewish  farmers  ia 
Connecticut  and  New  York  in  Hay, 
1911.  and  under  the  influence  of  its 
manager,  Leonard  O.  Robinson,  bs- 
cnnie  a  propagandist  of  agricultural 
cooperation.  These  banks,  whioh 
have  now  increased  in  number  to  17, 
arc  the  first  cooperative  credit  banks 
for  farmers  in  the  United  States. 
But  they  are  antedated  by  a  Bon- 
agricultural  coHperative  credit  soci- 
ety founded  at  Manchester,  N.  Hq  on 
Nov.  2Z,  19Q8,  and  by  »  unmbw  of 


credit  unions  founded  under  the  Uaa- 
aachusetts  law  of  1S09. 

On  April  1,  1912,  a  eonferenca  on 
rural  ooflpemtive  credit  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  imder  the  auspices  of  tlie 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  re- 
solved to  assemble  a  commission  of 
or  more  representatives  from 
every  state  to  go  to  Europe  and  make 
a  study  of  the  Raiffeisen,  Schulze- 
DelitXBch  and  landschaften  systems 
and  their  variants.  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  accrediting  this 
commission  to  foreign  countriea,  and 
also  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Act,  aporoved  March  4. 
1913,  for  a  Federal  commission  of 
seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  work  in  conjunction 
therewith,  and  render  a  imort  on 
rural  cooperation  and  agrumltnral 
credit  aystema  in  foreign  countries. 
Five  members  of  this  Federal  oom- 
mlsslon  accompanied  by  two  delcoates 
from  each  of  29  states,  named  l^ 
their  governors,  and  from  each  of  fonr 
Canadian  provinces,  sailed  for  En- 
rope  on  April  !6,  and  rptumed  on 
Jiuy  26,  after  havlnt:  virited  14  eoon- 
tries.  The  report  of  this  commisdon 
was  submitted  to  Congress  In  Decem- 
ber with  recommendations  for  state 
and  national  kpslation  regarding  eo- 
operative  credit  and  land  banks. 

Ktinl  Credit  CnuUtiou  In  tlw  United 
StJites.— The  advoeatM  of  tha  nml 
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credits  moyement  contend  that  exist- 
ing banking  facilities  are  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  agriculture,  although 
the  statistics  they  offer  regarding  the 
matter  are  meagre  and  incomplete. 
The  debt  of  the  American  farmers,  in 
1910.  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000,000, 
of  which  $2,793,000,000  was  secured 
by  real  estate  mortgages.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  the  average  interest  rate  paid 
by  farmers  in  1913  was  7.75  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  extremes  of  12  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent,  or  about  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  money  in  the  localities 
covered  by  its  investigation.  (See  also 
AffHculturey  supra.) 

These  figures  of  interest  rates  were 
compiled  mainly  from  statements  of 
bankers,  and  are  probably  correct  so 
far  as  they  go.  But  bankers  habitu- 
ally handle  nothing  but  the  best  kind 
of  business,  and  this  constitutes  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  The 
true  situation  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
business  that  does  not  reach  the 
banks  and  trust  companies,  such  as 
the  credit  indirectly  accorded  by  im- 
plement dealers  and  country  mer- 
chants, the  loans  of  private  money 
lenders,  and  the  liens  and  sale  con- 
tracts which  they  often  obtain  on 
growing  crops.  Mr.  Robinson  has  re- 
ported to  his  society  that  many  in- 
stances were  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion "in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  where 
farmers  have  been  paying  24  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  more  for  accommoda- 
tions." The  Industrial  Commission  a 
few  years  ago  estimated  the  interest 
rate  imposed  upon  cotton  growers  at' 
20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Rural  Credits  in  Europe — The  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  farmers  who  are 
members  or  borrowers  of  the  credit 
societies  or  land  banks  in  European 
countries  is  invariably  lower  than 
the  commercial  rate  for  personal 
loans,  and  only  a  point  (if  any)  above 
that  of  government  bonds  for  real- 
estate  loans.  Moreover,  ample  funds 
are  always  available  for  their  needs. 
The  establishment  of  these  institutions 
not  only  lowered  interest  rates  but  was 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  the 
^oral  and  social  as  well  as  material 
ondition   of  the  rural  classes.     Con- 

quently    the    organization    of    land 


and  agricultural  credit  is  treated  in 
Europe  both  as  a  social  and  a  finan- 
cial problem.  A  similar  spirit  is  no- 
ticeaole  in  the  movement  for  improv- 
ing farm  credit  facilities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  movement  has  two 
distinct  objects.  The  first  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cooperative  credit 
idea,  and  the  second  is  the  reorgani- 
zation of  land  credit  by  the  creation 
of  land-credit  institutions  capable  of 
employing  the  principle  of  amortiza- 
tion and  granting  long-term  reduci- 
ble mortage  loans. 

Cooperative  Personal  Credits  in  En- 
rope. — ^A  cooperative  credit  society  is 
an  association  which  has  no  maxi- 
mum for  the  number  of  members  or 
amount  of  capital  stock,  and  is  em- 
powered to  receive  money  from  all 
sources  and  accord  credit  to  members 
only.  A  capital  stock  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  if  the  society  provides  for 
one,  it  must  be  created  entirely  by 
subscriptions  of  persons  who  are 
members.  Since  it  increases  or  di- 
minishes with  additions  or  withdraw- 
als, it  is  called  variable,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  capital  of  a  cor- 
poration, which  is  fixed. 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffei- 
sen  Systems. — ^The  originator  of  the 
cooperative  credit  idea  for  short-teorm 
loans  was  Hermann  Schulze,  who  was 
born  on  Aug.  29,  1808,  at  Delitzsch, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  died  at  Pots- 
dam on  April  29,  1883.  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  as  he  called  himself,  founded 
the  first  credit  society  ever  created,  at 
Delitzsch  in  1848.  In  1849  Frederick 
William  Raiffeisen,  who  had  been  em- 
ploying cooperation  in  helping  the 
poor  in  his  neighborhood  since  1847, 
founded  a  similar  society  at  Flam- 
mersfeld  in  the  Rhine  Province. 
Whether  he  then  had  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  is  a 
disputed  cjuestion.  Schulze-DelitsKh 
and  Raiffeisen  antagonized  each  other 
all  their  lives.  Two  systems  of  mdit 
societies  sprang  up  under  their  lead- 
ership with  fundamental  points  of  dif- 
ference, although  based  on  the  same 
general  principles.  Both  insisted  up- 
on unlimited  liability  and  the  limita- 
tion of  each  member  to  one  vote,  but 
Schulze  believed  that  a  credit  society 
should  have  a  capital  stock,  that 
members  should  be  required  to  pay 
entrance  fees  and  encouraged  to  buy 
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shares,  that  the  shares  should  draw 
dividends,  that  ollicials  should  re- 
ceive salaries,  and  that  the  size  of 
the  society  was  a  proof  of  its 
strength.  Raiil'eisen  on  the  other 
hand  opposed  all  this.  He  substituted 
for  the  capital  stock  an  indivisible 
reserve  composed  of  the  prohts  of  the 
society,  and  when  this  fund  became 
large  enough  to  guarantee  the  oper- 
ations of  the  society,  he  caused  the 
interest  charged  on  loans  to  be  re- 
duced or  the  excess  of  prohts  to  be 
used  in  some  altruistic  way.  He 
depended  on  the  religious  spirit  and 
brotherly  love  instead  of  the  desire 
for  gain,  as  the  welding  forces  to 
hold  the  members  together;  and  as 
a  consequence  he  assigned  a  specihed 
area  to  each  of  his  societies,  and 
strove  to  Iceep  it  so  small  that  ail 
its  members  should  be  mutually  ac- 
quainted and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management. 

The  RaiiTeisen  credit  societies  in 
Germany  to-day,  although  required  to 
have  a  nominal  capital  under  the  law, 
maintain  the  principles  of  their 
founder.  Ihey  are  small  neighbor- 
hood associations  in  rural  localities, 
and  in  addition  to  receiving  deposits 
and  according  credit,  they  make  col- 
lective purchases  for  members,  and 
look  after  their  moral,  religious  and 
material  welfare.  Many  of  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  have  be- 
come veritable  banks  with  limited  lia- 
bility, whose  numerous  members  pay 
only  slight  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment. Large  numbers  of  them  have 
suffered  bankruptcy,  while  no  Raiffei- 
sen  society,  it  is  claimed,  has  ever 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  penny  to  a 
depositor  or  creditor.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cooperative  credit  soci- 
eties in  the  rural  districts  of  Ger- 
many are  of  the  Kaiffeisen  type  and 
those  in  the  cities  are  of  the  bchulze- 
Delitzsch  type.  The  latter  have  not 
united  one  with  the  other  except  in 
three  instances.  But  the  rural-credit 
societies  have  combined  to  form  pro- 
vincial banks,  and  over  these  are  two 
banks  of  a  national  scope.  Besides 
these  is  the  government  central  co- 
operative bank  of  Prussia,  whose 
services  are  available  for  both  sys- 
tems. 

The  only  European  nations  where 
rural  co5perative  credit  has  not  ap- 


peared are  Norway,  Sweden,  Luxem- 
Durgy  Greece,  Monaco,  and  Montene- 
gro. It  has  made  noticeable  headway 
in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria-Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Servia.  In  J^Yance  and 
Russia  it  is  financially  assisted  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  state.  This  is 
also  the  case  m  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
where  France  has  aided  its  introduc- 
tion. It  has  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  British  India  and  Japan.  There 
are  over  105  credit  societies  in  Can- 
ada, many  members  of  which  are 
farmers.  The  credit  societies  of  these 
various  nations  are  all  copies  or 
adaptations  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
or  Railfeisen  types,  and  where  com- 
posed mainly  of  farmers,  show  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  restricted  area 
and  unlimited  liability.  Small  local 
units  of  this  kind  grouped  into  re-  « 
gional  banks  under  one  or  more  cen- 
tral banks  make  the  proper  system, 
according  to  European  students  of 
farm  finance.  Combination  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  development  of  agri- 
cultural co5peration. 

The  German  Raiffeisen  credit  socie- 
ties make  loans  of  three  years  and 
even  longer.  They  are  recallable, 
however,  at  the  will  of  the  society  on 
a  few  months'  notice.  The  credit  ac- 
corded by  other  societies  is  usually 
for  short  terms  and  small  amounts, 
and  is  either  a  straight  loan  on  a 
promissory  note,  an  acceptance  on  a 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  an  agreement  to  let  the 
member  draw  against  his  account 
up  to  a  specified  amount.  The  secur- 
ity required  is  the  endorsement  of 
one  or  more  friends.  Collateral  and 
chattel  mortgages  are  rare,  and  real- 
estate  mortgages  are  not  taken  ex- 
cept by  way  erf  secondary  security  or 
as  an  investment  for  surplus  funds. 

Land  Credit  in  Europe.— The  meth- 
od devised  for  organizing  land  credit 
in  Europe  is  the  creation  of  institu- 
tions authorized  to  grant  long-term 
loans  oil  mortgage  reducible  by  period- 
ical pavments  (amortization),  and  to 
issue  debentures  unrecallable  by  the 
holder,  in  representation  of  these 
loans,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  operations.  The  institu- 
tions are  either  associations  of  bor* 
rowers    (landschaften),    joint    stoek 
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ment  in  the  protection  of  the  forested 
watersheds  on  navigable  streams. 
These  states  will  expend  an  aggre- 
gate of  $3  for  every  dollar  which 
the  Federal  Government  spends,  to 
which  may  be  added  about  $2  more 
from  private  sources.  Private  forest 
owners  have  awakened  to  the  value 
of  protecting  their  own  holdings  from 
fire  and  are  also  cooperating  in  offi- 
cial protective  measures.  In  Oregon, 
Washington,     Idaho     and     Montana 


vided  for  planting  forest  trees  in 
South  Dakota.  Vermont  reduced  its 
taxation  on  established  reforested 
areas  to  the  land  value  alone,  in  no 
case  to  exceed  $3  an  acre.  In  Nebraska 
a  forestry  commission  was  established 
to  study  the  reforestation  of  the  state 
school  lands.  North  Dakota  proyided 
for  a  state  forester,  the  establish- 
ment of  state  nurseries,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  forest  trees  and  seeds. 
Oregon    withdrew    its    state    forest 


alone  over  20,000,000  acres  of  pri-  lands  from  sale  for  50  years.  The 
vately  owned  timber  are  being  effi-  Province  of  Quebec  has  inaugurated 
cientiy  patrolled  by  22  patrol  asso-    a  system  of  forest  township  reserves. 


ciations.  The  iiiost  iinportjint  devol 
opment  in  fire  protection  along  rail- 
way lines  is  the  effort  of  the  Cana- 
dian Railway  Commission,  which  has 
organized  fire  protection  on  some  25,- 
000  miles  of  railroad,  bringing  all 
oilicial  agencies  at  the  same  time  into 
coc'peration. 

Forest  Legislation. — With  taxation 
laws  as  they  generally  exist,  affor- 
estation projects  cannot  prove  so 
attractive  to  capital  as  other  less 
hazardous  opportunities.  During  the 
year  Pennsylvania  enacted  taxation 
principles  wliich  have  been  practically 
accepted  by  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Association  as  one  of  the  bases 
upon  which  timber  conservation  must 
rest.  The  Pennsylvania  laws  provide 
for  a  low  annual  tax  on  private  for- 
est lands  voluntarily  placed  under 
state  supervision,  together  with  a  de- 
ferred tax  on  the  value  of  the  timber, 
to  be  assessed  and  paid  when  the 
timber  is  cut.  A  law  passed  in  Con- 
necticut requires  the  prospective  tim- 
ber grower  to  pay  the  present  land 
tax.  but  exempts  the  timber  and  pre- 
vents increased  land  taxes  for  a  period 
of  50  years  or  until  the  timber  is  cut, 
when  a  10  per  cent,  product  tax  is 
assessed.  Forests  in  which  there  is 
timber  over  10  years  old  are  taxed 
on  the  assessed  value  of  both  land 
and  timber,  but  the  owner  is  protected 
from  increased  taxation  for  a  period 
of  50  years.    In  New  Hampshire  mu- 


All  of  the  non-agricultural  and  waste 
lands  in  a  given  township  are  grouped 
into  reserves,  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  wardens,  and  ffiven  silvicul- 
tural  treatment.  Regulated  cuttings 
of  not  over  one-twentieth  of  each  re- 
ser\'e  may  be  made  by  farmers  and 
settlers  each  year  on  payment  of 
certain  dues.  There  are  now  eight 
such  reserves  established,  *  covering 
255,000  acres. 

National  Forests. — Special  efforis 
were  made  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  to  encourage  closer  utilization 
of  our  national  forests.  A  plan  was 
recently  put  into  force  which  will  en- 
able the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
forest  reserves  to  get  cheap  power* 
as  the  maximum  rate  which  tne  power 
companies  may  charge  is  definitely 
fixed  in  the  permit  (see  X,  Public 
La  nth).  The  use  of  national  forest 
timber  is  increasing  rapidly.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1013,  the  forest 
receipts  totaled  $2,500,000,  of  which 
35  per  cent.,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will 
go  to  the  benefit  of  the  states  in 
which  the  forests  are  situated  for 
their  schools  and  roads.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  various  states  con- 
cerned have  drawn  over  $3,000,* 
000  in  all  from  this  source  since 
1006. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently put  in  force  a  regulation  which 
will  give  settlers  and  other  local  users 
a  larger  voice  in  national -forest  ad- 


nicipalities  were  given  permission  to  I  ministration.  Any  associations  whose 
purchase  and  maintain  forests  under  menibcrs  include  a  majority  of  the 
direction  of  the  state  forester.  Illi-  ]  local  residents  making  use  of  the 
nois  likewise  provided  for  the  estab-  national  forests  may  select  a  com- 
.ishment  of  forest  reserve  districts, !  mittee  to  meet  with  the  local  forest 
and  Indiana  for  the  formation  of  for-  {  ollicers,  which  will  be  recognized  Sn 
»stry  associations  to  acquire  and  j  an  advisorj'  capacity  in  settling  ques- 
naintain  forests.    A  bounty  was  pro- '  tions   which  may  arise   between  the 
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Forest  Service  and  the  public  in  the 
use  of  the  forests. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  co5perating 
in  a  classification  of  soils  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  releasing  all  lands  of  more  value 
fbr  agriculture  than  for  forestry. 
During  the  year  a  number  of  areas 
were  recommended  for  elimination  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  restored  to 
entry  and  settlement  by  Presidential 
proclamations.  The  total  acreage 
purchased  for  the  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains  reserves  under  the 
Weeks  law  now  aggregate  about  500,- 
000  acres. 

Forest  Associations.— The  Fifth  Na- 
tional Conservation  Congress  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  18-20. 
The  American  Forestry  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Considerable  time 
was  devoted  in  the  Conservation  Con- 
gress to  reports  on  the  cooperative 
investigations  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions into  such  questions  as  forest 
taxation,  forest  education,  state  legis- 
lation, forest  protection,  and  in  pro- 
moting action  throughout  the  coimtry 
in  the  interest  of  forestry  education 
and  intelligent  practice. 

Forestry  Education.  —  The  New 
York  State  legislature  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  building  for  the  new 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse,  and  also  $100,000  for  a 
building  for  the  forest  department  of 
Cornell  University.  The  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  establishing  a  Wood 
Products  Laboratory,  in  cooperation 
with  the  McGill  University. 

Eicport  Trade.  —  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  Unit- 
ed   States    exported    forest    products 


of  all  kinds  to  the  value  of  $115,704,- 
777,  as  compared  with  $06,782,186  in 
1912,  and  imported  $61,824,088  worth, 
as  compared  with  $52,602,181  in  1912. 
Trees  to  the  number  of  3,779,041  were 
imported  from  abroad  in  1913,  to  be 
used  largely  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Tree  seed  was  imported  to  the  amount 
of  15,040  lbs.,  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  reforesting  land. 

BiBLIOQSAPHY 

Blakxslib,  a  F.,  and  Jarvis,  C.  D.— 
Trees  in  Midwinter.  Their  Study, 
Planting,  Care,  and  IdentMoatian, 
(New  York,  Hacmillan  Co.,  1913.) — 
The  cnltoral  part  of  this  work  deals 
especially  with  the  planting  and  eaze 
oz  trees  on  the  home  grounds, 

Gibson,  H.  H. — American  Foreet  Treee, 
(Chicago,  Hardwood  Record,  1913.) 
— ^Thls  woric  compzlses  popular  de 
scrlptlons  of  the  leading  timber  spe- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  ox  a 
large  number  of  less  important  trees. 
The  text  is  fully  illustrated. 

^ABOBNT.  C.  8. — Treee  and  Bhrube,  II, 
Pt  4.  (Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.,  1918.) — This  is 
the  eighth  installment  of  the  work 
on  new  or  little  known  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
which  is  being  prepared  by  the  editor 
and  others  chiefly  from  material  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious installments,  the  important  fea- 
ture of  this  part  is  the  illustrations 
which  are  accompanied  by  descriptions 
of  the  species  considered. 

ScHBNK,  C.  A. — The  Art  of  the  Second 
Qrowih  or  American  aiUHcutture,  8d 
Edition.  (Albany.  Brandow  Println|r 
Co.,  1912.) — ^This  handbook  deals  with 
the  development  and  management  of 
second-ffrowth  forests. 

Sbton,    B.   T. — The  Foreater'e  ManucH^ 

i Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Fsge 
;  Co..  1912.) — ^A  descriptiye  account 
of  100  of  the  best  known  native  tim- 
ber trees  of  northeastern  America. 
Rbcxnaobl.  a.  B. — The  Theory  emd 
Practice  of  Working  Plane,  (New 
York  and  London,  John  Wiley  k  8oiis» 
1918.} — ^A  text-book  and  guide  to  the 

Sractlcing  forester  in  which  the  au- 
tior  aims  to  adapt  some  of  the  best 
European  practices  to  the  present 
needs  of  American  forestry. 


Ethel  M.  Smith 


Federal  Legislation. — ^Almost  all  ex- 
isting fishery  laws  are  state  or  local 
laws.  The  tendency  toward  protec- 
tion of  interstate  and  international 
fishery  resources  by  Federal  regulation 
has  been  the  conspicuous  trend  of  fish- 
ery affairs  in  1913. 

•  

The  proposition  for  Federal  control 
is   of   some   years   standing  for  the 


Oolumbia  River,  where  eonflicting 
laws  in  Washington  and  Oregon  en- 
dangered the  salmon  fisheries;  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  local  issuet 
and  diflferences  among  the  boundary 
states  on  the  one  side  and  the  Oum- 
dian  provinces  on  the  other  have 
largely  neutralized  the  effects  of  ecc- 
istmg   laws;    and   in  the   Potcmwe 
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River,  where  the  shad  fisheries  have  :  suring  proper  conditions  as  deter- 
sufTered  by  conflicting  regulations  on  mined  by  special  requirements  of 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  shores,  water  supply,  etc.,  nor  without  tlie 
Within  the  past  few  months,  how-  further  provision  that  the  Department 
ever,  the  proposition  has  again  taken  ;  may  at  any  time  discontinue  flah-cnl- 
definite  form  in  a  bill  introduced  in  i  tural  work  in  any  given  state  if  state 
Congress,  providmg  that  the  capture  !  laws  and  state  fishery  authorities  do 
of  migratory  fishes  in  interstate  not  facilitate  and  support  the  Fedenl 
waters  shall  be  regulated  by  the  De-  Government's  eflforts. 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  in  a  re-  State  Legidation. — Legislation  pro 
newed  bill  providing  for  international    viding  a  leasing  system  for  shellfish 


control  of  the  fisheries  in  all  boun 
dary     waters     between     the     United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  have  been 
under  Federal  control  ever  since  the 
territory  was  acquired.    This  has  en 


grounds,  which  is  inseparable  from 
profitable  shellfish  culture,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  current  discussion  in  the  legis- 
latures of  nearly  all  the  shellfish  pro- 
ducing states.  Massachusetts,  wnioh 
has    no    very    extensive    oyster    re- 


abled  the  Sacretary  of  Commerce  in  j  sources,  is  considering  the  recom- 
reeent  years  to  prohibit  fishing  in  a  '.  mendation  of  the  State  Fish  and 
number  of  streams,  as  well  as  to  in-  !  Game  Commissioner  that  the  state 
sped  the  fishery  methodn,  the  can-  :  lease  all  the  land  available  for  grow- 
nery  plants  and  other  packing  estab-  '  ing    scallops,    clams,    quahaugs,    and 


lisliments  throughout  the  territory. 
During  1912  a  comprehensive  new 
fisheries  law  was  drafted  for  presen- 
tation to  Congress.  Important  con-  developed  systems  of  oyster  cultun 
troversial  points  disposed  of  were  the  in  the  United  States,  are  debating 
licensing  of  fishing  gear,  the  tax  upon 
canned  salmon,  and  the  rebate  al- 
lowed for  canneries  which  conduct 
salmon  hatcheries. 

To  restrict  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oil  from  fishes  to  the  use 
of  menhaden,  shark,  dogfish,  skates, 

rays,  sea  robins,  and  seuipins.  is  the    cations   have  been  filed,  covering' an 
purpose  of  a   recent   bill    which  pro-    aggregate   of  40,000  acres,  of  which 


oysters,  of  which  land  there  is  at 
least  110,000  acres.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  the  most  highly 

p  culture 
debating 

the  taxation  of  the  oyster  crop. 
Maryland,  with  her  output  of  oysters 
still  smaller  in  1912  than  before,  her 
natural  beds  having  consistently  di- 
minished in  yield,  has  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  a  new  leasing 
law,  under  which  thus  far  700  appli- 


hibits  the  interstate  transportation  of 
any  such  products  from  otlior  fish 
than  these.  The  law  of  1900,  de- 
signed to  restrict  machine  diving  for 
sponges  ofT  the  Florida  coast  in  the 
interests  of  the  sponge  fisheries,  has 
jiroved  imenforceable  to  any  practical 
efi'ect.  A  now  bill,  drafted  bv  the 
Bureau  of   Fisheries  with  a  view  to 


15,000  have  been  surveyed  and  taken 
up.  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  upon 
the  basis  of  recent  surveys  of  the  re- 
sources in  Mississippi  Sound,  are  like- 
wise adopting  legislation  encouraging 
and  protecting  the  planter.  Prepara- 
tory to  revision  of  the  laws,  a  second 
survey  of  Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  was 
completed  in  the  Spring,  and  Florida 


overcoming  these  <lofi»<'ts.  was  passed  has  bo<?ome  alive  to  the  possibilities 
by  the  Senate  at  the  regular  session  ,  of  oyster  culture  on  her  coasts  and 
of  1912-13,  but  encountered  opposi- ;  ia  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
lion  in  the  House,  which  has  deferred  ;  assist  in  their  development  by  mak- 
action  pending  further  hearings  on  :  ^t^P  a  similar  survey, 
the  sul)ject.  Oyster    Fisheries!  —  This    industry 

^loro  than  00   hills  for  the  estab-    underwent  a  serious  business  deprcs- 


lishmont  of  Federal  fish  hatcheries 
are  before  the  Sixty-third  Congress, 
designating  sites  in  30  difi"er,?nt 
states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Such 
measures  are  not  recommended  bv  the 
Department     of    Commerce     without 


sion  in  19i:i,  due  to  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  public  concerning  the  con- 
tamination of  oyster  beds.  Various 
known  cases  of  ])o11ution  and  seizure 
of  the  goods  })y  the  Federal  pure  food 
authorities  gave  legitimate  basis  for 


provision   allowing  choice  of  site   to    this  alarm,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
Se  made  by  the  Department,  thus  in-    that  the  chief   danger  is   eliminated 
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wh?n  the  ofBtera  ftre  cooked.    Prompt  fttMB  to  prohibit  It,  but  &  cubititDta 

action  bj  the  st*te  or  local  author!-  meaanre  was  adoptod,  proridiiig  tor 

ties   ID   manj   iutancea   and   a   rtij  ixpert  inrestigatlon   by   the   Fedwal 

general  ipirit  of  cooperation  on  toe  Ooremment  to  detennlne  One  tnerlti 

part  of  the  ojster  dealers  tfacmaelrei  of  the  quartion.    Meantitiw,  with  tlw 

have  done  much  to  remedy  conditioiw  lew  Tetaela  that  have  been  fltted  out, 

and  rei'Btablieh  the  oyster  in  public  the  trawl  flabery  this  year  haa  10 

favor.  veiaelfl  in  all. 

StatiBtica  of  the  oyster  fisheries  of  nahermm   from  the  Great  LmkM 

Maryland  and  Virginia  aa  shown  I:>y  a  introdnoed  at  Oloneeater  in  1911  their 

Federal  canvaaa  for  1918,  which  wa«  method    of    gill-net    fishing    batdlnf 

completed  in  11)13,  show  6,610,421  bn.,  their  nets  for  cod,  haddock,  pollook, 

worth  (2,127,769,  from  Maryland,  and  and    other   ground    flshee   by    powor 

6,206,098  bu.,  worth  (2,330,340,  from  boats  inste«d  of  from  dorim  in  tha 

Virginia.      In   Maryland   the   2BO,010  old    Gloucester    mode.      In    191S    tha 

bu.  which  were  taken  from  cultivated  nnmber  of  veaaeli  in  thia  fishery  in- 

grounds  sold  for  $149,069,  or  33  eenta  creased  from   the  80  of   IBll  to  30, 

a  bushel,  while  the  5,230,411  bu.  from  though  not  withont  objection  on  tha 

public,  uncultivated  grounds,  brought  part  of  the  native  Gloueeeter  fisher- 

a.  price  of  3S  cents  per  bushel,  with  a  men. 

total  value  of  tl,9TH,e90.    In  Virginia  The  purse-seine  fishery  for  salmon 

3.257,873  bu.  were  taken  from  culti-  off  Cape  Flattery,  which  was  a  devel- 

vated  grounds,  bringing  »1,12S,830,  or  opment   of   importance    in    1918,   in- 

50  cents  a  bushel,  and  3,948,225  bn.  creased  its  number  of  boaU  to   170 

from  the  public  grounds  brought  |1,-  in   1913,  but,   according  to  trade  ra-    . 

13^510.  or  29  centH  per  budiel.  p„rt»,  did  not  increase  ito  catoh. 

The  Federa    canvass  of  the  Pacific  j^^^  Yithtti»,  and  Paia.-Accord- 

Coast  oyster  industry  was  also  com-  i„JT\Sl     ™'al    «i^  tTS. 

pleted   this  year,  covenng  the  calen-  ^^^  ^j  FUheries,   the  fisheries  of 

''r,/,*'?;,,'^^-     ^i  **"'  ^''**'/^*?^'  Alaska    in    1912    represented    an    in- 

?1,    ?d"„,^"„ViTv  nf  ™i.tn  „S  vestment  of  «33,759^fl5.  with  24,283 

^-m  1()7.5H0  bu     worth  $434596.  jig.sT 7,480.     Of  this  value  $16,295,- 

Hew    EneUnd    Vessel    MAenes.-  ^^f,    represented    canned    salmon,    of 

Thj    New    Lngland    vessel    flshene?,  which  tliere  were  4,088,021  cases  of  48 

monthly    and    annual    statistics    ol  ^^g  pound  cans 

.bicl,  are  puUhhed  by  <!>•  «•  S.  Bn-  ^^  ,       ,^  ,     ^..^  ,„  j,;, 

re.u  of  r»h.TO,,    .nd.d  182,7M,0St  „,„^   „   «7»t,U»,   ol   .hick 

lb.   ot  fr..b  .nd  ,.ll.a  «.b  It  Boolo,  „„^,„  ,„  ,|„          '  ,,i„,  „,  ,^. 

f.lo.if.1"   during   Ih,   »l.nd«  ,^,„'   On  lb.  PrSiM  M.nd.,  «h«. 

".'/o  ?        Th.,  qonculy  ,.pm»ril«l  j^,  ,,,,„  „  ^^^  „j„      ^^. 

prio.  of  »4.77«,2S«   tb,  cb.rf  pr«dn«,  i.^fi,  „„t„   ,i  ^J,,   j.,,, 

Ixine   too.  cn,Jt.   hJi,,  pollook,   h.d  ,{,   y,„        ^^        r^lrirfed   to   milo 

.look,   nnd   mnckml      From   J.nn.rj  „„i,  ,„„  "„d  Ihl,.  y«ir.  old.    Tbc 

toAl,|tn.t.noh,.,v.,lnl«Wth.y,.l.  ,^,„    ,„,    .blpped    to    London    u 

!io.A"„S       ."„    «'j;,"JJ   .  d'  """I.  "J  "Id  iT.notlon.  bringing 

739.862  lbs.,   worth   $3,375,447,  a  de- .'       .  «,.„.„,       .   „    '    i__    _ 

crease    as   compared    with    the    sam<  J  PP"' ,"'  *^*°'t"-    *  T™?: 

eight  months  in  1912,  when  the  re  ^^'''l^i  *  ",Tu^    l*^^^^^ 

turns  f.how«l  116.795,931  lbs.,  with  t  *5«  needs   of  the   native  inhabitutl 

value  of  $2,976,407.  "'   *••*   islands    for    food,    went   Into 

Two   events   of   importance   to   th.  «*ect  for  1913,  and  only  2,290  skma 

New    England   fisheries   are   the   con  were   taken.     Of  toese.  400  were  re- 

tinned  growth  of  the  otter-trawl  fish  served  for  purpoaea  of  the  Department 

ery,  for  which  three  new  vessels  wen  of  Commerce,  and  the  remaining  1,SM, 

fitted  out  this  year,  and  th«  introdue  with  the  406  blue  fox  ekina  and  tha 

tion  of  gill-net  fishing  by  Great  Lakei  31    white   fox    skins    from   the   same 

methods.    The  criticism  of  the  trawl  islands,  were  sold  for  the  flnt  time  In 

net  wan  focuned  in  a  bill  before  Con  the  American   market,   at   St.  LouiiL 
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The  sealskins  brought  prices  ranging 
from  $52  to  $15  each;  the  average 
price  of  the  blue  fox  skins  was  $48.20, 
and  of  white  fox  skins  $14.77. 

The  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  Sea  in  1912,  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  four-nation  treaty 
ratified  in  1911  (A.  7.  B,,  1911,  p.  67), 
brought  an  immediate  response  in 
numbers  of  the  seal  herd,  a  census  of 
which  in  1912  showed  215,940  seals 
of  all  classes  on  the  islands  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  an  estimated  gain 
of  30,000.  The  count  of  1913  showed 
a  still  further  increase. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
— The  fish-cultural  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  yielded  a  total 
output  of  3,421,591,295  fry  of  all  spe- 
cies, 19,726,114  fingcrlings,  yearlings 
and  other  young  fish,  and  furnished 
422,275,873  fish  eggs,  most  of  the  lat- 
ter being  consigned  to  state  hatcheriea. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase 
of  nearly  five  per  cent,  over  the  output 
for  1912,  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  total 
was  commercial  fishes.  Two  new 
hatcheries  in  the  Puget  Sound  re^on 
were  in  operation  for  the  first  time, 
and  proved  efRcient  aid  in  the  salmon 
work.  Three  others  are  in  course  of 
construction,  in  Kentucky,  South  Car- 
olina, and  Wyoming. 

The  efTort  to  acclimatize  the  lob- 
ster on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  con- 
tinued by  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
fer of  several  carloads  from  Maine 
to  points  in  Puget  Soimd.  and  lobsters 


were  also  tranBplanted  from  New 
England  to  New  Jersey  waters,  to 
test  the  possibility  of  increasing 
their  numbers  under  certain  new  con- 
ditions in  that  region.  Humpback 
salmon  from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  be- 
ing planted  in  New  England  coastal 
streams,  the  habits  of  this  species  be- 
ing such  that  it  seems  suited  to  this 
region,  although  attempts  to  accli- 
matize the  Chinook  in  the  same  waters 
have  failed. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  1913  conducted  a  sec- 
ond survey  of  the  oyster  grounds  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  Texas,  in  response 
to  request  of  the  fishery  authorities 
of  that  state;  continued  the  propa- 
gation of  fresh-water  mussels  and 
planted  over  150,000,000  of  the  larva 
in  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tribu- 
taries; extended  their  research  into 
the  causes  and  phenomena  of  pearl 
formation;  examined  conditions  in 
the  Truckee  River  with  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  fish  by  diversion  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  in 
lakes  of  Washin^on  and  Idaho  with 
reference  to  their  physical  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  in  relation  to 
fish  life;  and  discovered  an  extensive 
area  of  giant  scallops  off  the  middle 
Atlantic  Coast,  apparently  affording 
an  important  commercial  resource. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  de- 
cided to  offer  various  islands  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  for  lease  for  fox 
farms,  and  to  sell  live  foxes  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  for  breeding  stock. 
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■Preliminary. 
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inevitable  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
possibility  of  discovering  new  mines 
must  grow  less.  Future  gains  will 
come  largely  from  improvement  in 
methods  which  will  render  profitable 
the  operation  of  properties  which  will 
not  pay  at  present.  As  illustrations 
of  this  may  be  cited  the  recent  for- 
mation of  the  Alaska  Grold .  Mining 
Co.  and  other  neighboring  companies 
to  work  large  and  well  known  low- 
grade  gold  deposits  near  Juneau, 
Alaska;  and  the  Chile  Copper  Co., 
which  proposes  to  apply  a  leaching 
process  to  a  large  body  of  oxidized 
copper  ore  at  Chuquicamata,  Chile, 
which  has  long  been  worked  in  a 
comparatively  small  way  and  by  un- 
economical methods.  This  deposit  is 
reported  to  contain  100  million  tons 
of  ore  containing  about  three  per  cent, 
copper.  A  really  new  discovery  is 
that  of  the  Rochester  silver  camp  in 
Nevada. 

Improvements  in  Methods.  —  Im- 
provements in  mining  practice  have 
been  in  the  increased  use  of  the  one- 
man  drill,  in  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  power  for  min- 
ing and  transportation,  and  in  some 
attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of 
scientific  management  to  underground 
work.  The  development  of  electric 
power  on  the  Missouri  River  near 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  second  item.  At  Co- 
balt, Ont.,  the  draining  of  Kerr  Lake 
has  been  accomplished,  thus  rendering 
accessible  the  underlying  ore  bodies. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  oon- 
tinning  its  good  work.  In  addition 
to  the  mine  rescue  cars  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  a  new  departure 
has  been  made  in  an  automobile  fitted 
with  rescue  apparatus  which  has  been 
installed  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
district.  Work  under  way  includes 
an  investigation  into  improved  metal- 
lurgical processes  for  the  treatment  of 
ores. 

Labor  Troubles. — Omitting  the  coal 
regions  two  large  strikes  have  oc- 
curred, that  at  Porcupine,  Ont.,  in 
the  Winter  of  1912-13,  and  that  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines  in 
the  Fall  of  1913.  Both  were  due  to 
affitafion  by  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  In  the  former  the  mine 
o\^^lcrs   were    victorious,   and    in  the 


cations  are  that  it  will  be  fought 
to  a  finish  in  which  case  the  strikers 
can  hardly  hope  to  win. 

Ore  Dressing. — ^The  increased  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  flotation  proeesses 
stands  out  preeminently  in  the  record 
of  progress  in  1913.  At  the  Butte 
and  Superior  mill  the  Hyde  flotation 
process  raises  the  zinc  fraction  to 
90  per  cent,  against  70  per  cent,  by 
wet  concentration  alone.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Inspiration  copper  mill  in 
Arizona  has  been  held  up  pending  ex- 
periments with  the  flotation  process 
of  the  Minerals  Separation  Co.  Other 
of  the  so-called  "low-grade  porphyry- 
copper  mills"  are  experimenting  with 
flotation  on  their  slime  tailing  with 
promising  results.  The  Sherwin  Wil- 
liams Co.  has  installed  a  flotation 
plant  for  sine  ores  at  Magdalena,  N. 
M.  The  Atlas  mill  near  Ohuuray,  using 
the  Minerals  Separation  Co.  process, 
marks  the  flrst  notation  plant  in  Col' 
orado.  An  extracfion  of  65  per  cent, 
is  reported  hj  it  on  a  very  difficult 
copper  sulphide  ore.  Constant  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  Australia, 
the  home  of  flotation,  and  the  zinc 
extraction  is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease, accompanied  bv  a  better  elimi- 
nation of  the  lead.  An  Elmore  flota- 
tion plant  is  being  installed  at  a 
cupriferous  pyrite  mine  in  Quebec. 
Unfortunately  litigation  has  started 
in  the  United  Stat^,  and  the  Minends 
Separation  Co.  has  secured  a  verdict 
against  Hyde  in  a  lower  court  for  in- 
fringemnt  of  patent,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  growth  of  flotation 
will  not  be  hampered  by  endless  law- 
suite. 

The  problem  of  losses  in  the  slimes 
in  wet  concentration  has  been  attacked 
by  the  Anaconda  Company  at  Butte 
by  the  instellation  of  the  Laist  proc- 
ess to  save  some  of  the  copper  and 
silver  losses  by  -roasting  with  salt 
followed  by  leaching.  Another  novel 
instellation  for  treating  slimes  from 
Butte  ores  is  a  round  teble  having 
20  decks  one  above  the  other,  mA 
deck  being  18  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
continual  striving  for  additional  say- 
ings has  led  the  Copper  Range  Co. 
to  follow  the  lead  ox  the  Calumet 
and  Heda  Co.  at  Lake  Superior  in 
installing  a  regrindiuff  plant  in  which 
tellings  which  formerly  went  to  waste 


latter,  while  still  unsettled,  the  indi-    are  reground  in  Hardinge  conical  pd>- 
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ble  mills  and  retreated.  Power  for 
regrindinjp;  is  obtained  economically  by 
the  use  of  low-pressure  steam  turbines 
run  on  exhaust  steam  from  the  steam 
8tanip!=).  The  Willley  table  people  have 
won  several  suits  for  infringement 
against  makers  of  similar  tables  and 
other  suits  are  under  way.  Attention 
is  being  turned  to  the  concentration 
of  lean  iron  ores  of  the  hematite 
grade.  Two  large  mills  are  in  oper-  '■ 
ation  in  the  Mesabi  district  of  Min- , 
nesota.  Also  at  Diorite,  Mich.,  the 
American  Boston  mill  treats  400  tons 
of  low-grade  iron  ore  daily  by  means 
of   Richards'    jigs   and   concentrating 


tables.  The  field  for  such  mills  will 
increase  as  the  high-grade  iron-ci^ 
deposits  are  mined  out. 

Bibliography. — ^Among  the  more  im- 
portant books  of  the  year  are  the 
following : 
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COAIi,    COKE,    AND   PETBOLEUM 

R.  Dawson  Hall 


Developments  in  the  Coal  and  Coke 
Industry.  —  A  manifest  tendency  in 
the  coal  industry  during  the  year 
has  been  toward  central-station  pow- 
er which  may  be  either  generated  by 
the   coal    operator   or  provided   by   a 


A  machine  which  combines  in  one 
the  operations  of  sawing  and  drilling 
has  been  extensively  tried  in  the 
soft  coals  of  the  New  River,  W.  Va., 
field,  for  undercutting  the  coal  be- 
fore shooting.     It  is  alleged  to  miJce 


power  company.  In  a  few  cases  by- '  slack  but  no  dust.  Two  heading  ma- 
dro-electric  plants  are  being  erected  "  chines  have  been  used  to  drive  gang- 
close  to  coal  workings;  in  West  Vir-    ways   of   circular   cross-section   at 


ginia,  for  example,  the  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  is  selling  power  even  to 
companies  which  are  mining  one  of  the 
finest  coal  scams  in  the  country.  Many 


single  operation.  One  of  these  oper- 
ates with  a  direct  punching  action, 
cutting  the  whole  coal  or  rock  ahead 
of    it   into    pieces.    Mining   machines 


plants  equipped  with  non-condensing .  specially  adapted  for  severe  strains 
reciprocating  slide-valve  engines  are !  have  been  tried  by  two  of  the  large 
now  being  replaced  and  the  change  |  anthracite  companies.  Hitherto  hard 
to    steam    turbines    with    condensers    coal  has  not  been  mined  but  shot  out 


makes  markedly  for  economy. 

Bituminous  coal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses lias  for  many  years  lK»en  pre- 
pared less  carefully  and  scientifically 
than  anthracite  and  it  has  long  been 
thoiiglit  that  mechanical  cleaning  de- 
vices used  in  the  hard-coal  regions 
would  be  a<lapted  to  the  soft-coal 
fields.  Spirals  for  removal  of  bone 
and  slate  have  been  introduced  into 
Illinois  and  a  cleaner  dependent  on 
the  power  of  coal  to  roll  on  a  slopt 
and  of  slRt<»  to  lie  still  has  been  used 
to  advantage  in  Pennsylvania  where 
niovinj^  plates  on  an  incline  carry 
awav  the  slate  and  let  the  coal  roll 
down  to  a  hopper.  But  at  present  the 
picking  table  is  in  possession  of  the 
field  and  more  picking  tables  than 
other    (irv    cleaners    have    been    and 

ft 

ar«»    being    installed    throughout    the 
bituminous  region. 


of  the  solid.  In  one  mine  where  the 
seam  is  thin,  the  coal  after  undercut- 
ting is  being  shot  down  on  to  pans 
and  pulled  by  a  rope  to  the  cars  into 
which  it  is  to  be  loaded.  Where  ths 
coal  is  thicker^  ''buggies"  have  been 
used  which  run  on  6-in.  wheels  and 
being  supported  eccentrically  can  be 
tipped  so  that  the  load  in  bulk  can 
be  dumped  into  a  mine  car.  It  has 
been  found  that  economies  have  beat 
effected  over  shooting  from  the  solid; 
the  coal  being  less  broken,  beinff  mined 
more  cheaply  and  not  being  lost  by 
being  shot  into  the  gob  or  waste  por- 
tions of  the  room. 

Safety  in  Mining.~The  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  originated  the  expression 
"Safety,  the  first  consideration";  the 
coal  industry  has  made  the  thought 
universal  and  it  is  certain  that  safety 
absorbs  as  much  attention  to-day  as 
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the  economy  of  miaiug.  Tbe  state  of  rouiid  tnit  tii«  yew  doMd  with  lomr 
ColoTBiio  passed  &  law  that  after  Oat.  quotations.  Thare  was  a  dnUaeas  In 
1,  ini3,  only  electric  lamps  shall  be  coke  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  ow- 
used  in  coat  mines  except  where  ex-  ing  to  a  deadloolc  between  foiudrynuB 
plosive  or  noxious  gas  is  generated,  and  cokcmen,  the  Utter  seeUiiff  to 
and  there  an  approved  safety  lamp  secure  a  price  which  ultimately  tluir 
must  be  supplied  for  testing  purposes,  did  not  obtain.  It  is  likely  titai, 
This  provision  was  made  dependent  on  when  the  returns  are  reeeind,  tha 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  approrliix  such  year  1(113  will  show  an  inereaae  of 
an  electric  lump  and  as  that  Bureau  about  10  per  cent,  in  output  of  ooal 
has  approved  three  lamps  for  use,  one  over  the  prerious  12  months.  Tha 
a  hand  and  tbe  two  others  cap-lamps,  tonnage  in  1918  was  BM,40B,680  ao- 
the  act  should  automatically  come  cording  Ut  the  returns  of  the  Qto- 
into  force.  logical  Surrey.     Owing  to  the  unfOr- 

In  Oklahoma  and  Colorado,  laws  tnnate  accidents  at  ClndnnaU,  New 
have  been  passed  requiring  telephones  f^^'t^'  "^  Dawson,  the  death  rate, 
in  the  mines;  these  la  Oklahoma  havi  *<"■  l»13.will  show  a  marked  inoreaM 
to  be  not  more  than  1,000  ft.  apar  ?*•■  thousand  men  anployed  and  eves 
and  in  Colorado  distributed  througl  per  million  teas  mined.  The  ueresw 
the  workings  at  the  bottom  of  tS.  P*'  thousand  men  is  due  partly  to 
shaft,  slope  or  drift  and  at  all  doubli  st^ier  work,  but  the  incrsMe  per  tarn 
partings.  Illinois  has  laws  requiriw  i»  due  to  chance,  aa  the  mines  tx% 
the  fireproofing  of  all  shafts  and  theii  be'"B  n**^*  •"•"■  «'e>T  je"- 
approaches  and  also  of  the  buildingi  Disasters  involving  10  men  or  mon 
round  the  shafts.  In  some  ColorXit  in  1613  are:  Feb.  ^,  Rufford  AalJ, 
minps  the  headings  are  covered  wit!  Mansfield,  England,  hoisting  aoeldent, 
adobe  dust  and  boards  loaded  witl  1*  Wiled;  April  23,  CinoinnaO  bUm, 
stone  dust  are  placed  at  the  sides  ol  Findleyrtlle,  Pa.,  explosion,  M^nlWj 
the  gangways.  The  placing  of  thy  Ma?  ".  Imperial  mme,  No.  3,  BeUt 
dust  ia  done  hv  pneumatirmeans.  Valley,  O.,  erptoaion  15  tailed  molud- 
In  some  southern  mines  where  shots  ing  one  rewuer;  July  83,  GelM- 
are  fired  electrically  from  the  surface  kirchen,  Germany,  aaphyxiabon  fob 
after  the  men  have  left  the  mine,  a  lowing  entombment,  14  killed;  Aug. 
modification  has  been  adopted  where-  3,  Mavis  VaUey  shaft,  Cadder  colliery, 
by  one  or  more  ahoto  can  be  flred  at  Scotland,  asphyxiaUon  following  Are, 
a  time,  thus  avoiding  the  synchronous  22  killed;  Aug.  21,  East  Brookride 
oroafl  fire  from  which  diaasters  are  "nine,  Tower  Hill,  Pa.,  two  explosions, 
said  to  have  arisen.  20   killed,    Ineludinc   eight  rescuers; 

First -Aid  and  Rescue  Work.— An  or-  Oct.  4,  UniTersal  cofliery,  Sen^enydd, 
gani/ntion  known  as  the  American  Glamorganshire,  Wales  ezptosion,  fol- 
Mine  Safety  Association  was  organ-  'owed  by  Are,  434  killed,  including  one 
izeil  during  the  vear  to  frame  rules  rescuer;  Oct.  22,  No.  2  mine.  Stag 
for  first-aid  and'  rescue  work.  The  Gallon  Fuel  Co.,  Dawson,  N.  M.,  «■ 
rules  for  the  latter  are  in  an  advanced  plosiwi.  263  killed,  including  two  re^ 
Rtap-.  but  first-aid  methods  are  still  cuers;  Nov.  13,  No.  2  mine.  Alabama 
in  need  of  much  revision  and  dis-  Fuel  4  Iron  Co.,  Aettm,  Ala,,  expUi- 
cnssion.  Great  progress  has  been  sion,  24  killed;  Dec  16,  Vulcan  mine, 
made  in  all  the  states  toward  the  Roe^y  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  New  Castle, 
organization  of  flrstaid  and  rewme  Col.,  explosion,  38  kiUed. 
t«anis,  and  the  miners  are  generally  CaMng. — Only  the  very  largest,  con- 
conceiled  to  have  the  best  trained  earns  are  Inatalling  by-product  eoka 
first-aid    men    in   the   country.  Dvens  tiion^  a  big  profit  results  from 

Industrial  Conditions.— There  has  tbeir  use.  However,  numbers  of  oveia 
not  been  for  a  decade  such  a  buoyant  ire  being  fitted  with  waate-heat  Sues 
spirit  as  in  the  present  year.  Tbe  uid  boilers.  As  each  oven  piodneea  . 
strike  of  the  tjprin^  of  1912  lessened  iO  h.  p.,  tbe  installation  pays  for 
the  stock  of  anthracite  and  so  busineea  itself  in  a  single  year.  Tbe  beehlTi 
in  that  commodity  has  been  a  little  iren  is  giving  way  to  the  reetangnlar 
.  better  than  usual.  Business  has  been  tven,  which  can  be  charged,  leveled 
brL<ik    in   bituminous   coal    the   year    md   drawn  by   machinery.     But  in 
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many  cases  the  owners  believe  that 
their  plants  have  too  short  a  life  to 
permit  of  remodeling.  A  plan  has 
been  tried  of  placing  portable  boilers 
over  the  t runnel  heads  of  ovens  dur- 
ing the  coking  period  to  utilize  waste 
heat. 

In  order  to  produce  coke  of  equal 
value,  charge  cutters  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  larries  feeding  the  ovens, 
which  regulate  the  charge  given  to 
each  oven.  In  order  to  make  uniform 
the  duration  of  the  coking  process 
and  to  preserve  the  heat  of  coking, 
which  is  none  too  great  when  the 
coal  has  a  low  volatile  content,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  the  dry- 
ing of  coal  before  coking.  Tests  have 
been  made  of  what  is  practically  a 
winnowing  process  of  blowing  away 
the  pure  coal  from  the  slate  and 
bone. 

Petroleum.  —  The  contention  that 
coal  mines  were  endangered  by  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  resulted  in  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Pittsburgh  on  Feb.  7.  The  confer- 
ence appointed  a  committee  which 
met  March  11  and  drew  up  the  final 
draft  of  a  law  governing  such  drill- 
ings. Tlie  most  striking  proposals 
were  that  the  casing  used  should  not 
be  cemented  solidly  to  the  enveloping 
measures,  but  so  set  in  clay  that  a 
motion  of  the  strata  during  mining 
might  not  sever  tlie  pipe.  But  the 
committee  did  not  give  preference  to 
eith(*r  clay  or  cement  mortar  in  draft- 
ing the  suggested  bill.  The  state  De- 
partment   of    !Mines    of   Pennsylvania 


took  no  part  in  the  discussioQ  and  is 
now  investigating  the  matter  inde- 
pendently. 

Despite  the  marked  imj^rovement  in 
petroleum  prices,  the  oil  fields  of 
the  United  States  have  been  extended 
but  little  and  no  new  oil  regions  have 
been  discovered.  Abroad,  the  illib- 
eral action  of  the  Russian  government 
has  restricted  the  natural  increase 
in  production,  but  petroliferous  areas 
are  continually  being  found. 

The  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Combine  has 
recently  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
the  stock  of  the  California  Oilfields, 
Ltd.  The  Shell  Company,  which  is  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
group  abroad,  is  preparing,  it  is  said, 
to  got  a  foothold  in  America.  The 
exports  of  oil  in  1913  have  exceeded 
those  in  1912  by  about  10  per  cent. 

The  making  of  oil  from  the  gas  es- 
caping at  the  casing  head  is  greatly 
increasing,  the  production  of  oil  from 
this  source  being  45  per  cent,  larger 
in    1912   than   in  the   previous   year. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  successfully 
introduced  into  the  mid-continent  oil 
I  fields  a  new  system  of  drilling  and 
I  casing  wells  whereby  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  drill  through  gas  formations 
:  without  regard  to  volume  or  pressure 
and  remove  oil  without  waste  of  gas. 
A  wild  gas  well  has  been  subdued  by 
[  drilling  another  well  near  by,  forcing 
air  down  it  under  pressure,  creating 
,  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  wild  well 
I  and  driving  mud  through  the  breach 
I  till     the     uncontrolled    well    became 
■  choked. 


IRON    AND    STEEL 

Bkadley  Stougiitox 


Ore  Deposits. — The  acquisition  of 
iron-ore  holdings  in  Chile  by  a  large 
American  company  has  again  dra>\Ti 
atlention  to  the  deposits  of  South 
America.  The  iron-ore  deposits  in 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  are  known  to 
be  very  large;  in  extent.  There  have 
also  bef-n  reported  large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  CM)lombia.  The  manganese 
ores  of  India  are  coming  into  ])romi- 
nenv'»e.  Development  work  in  Siberia, 
wliere  large  deposits  of  iron  are 
known  to  exist,  is  more  active;  im- 
portant deposits  of  chrome  iron  ore 
are  reported  from  northern  Caucasus. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Texas  iron 
ores  are  being  more  actively  devel- 
oped by  the  building  of  large  smelt- 
ing works  in  that  state,  and  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  the  north  is 
the  treatment  of  titaniferous  ores  on 
an  industrial  scale.  That  these  ores 
can  be  treated  has  long  been  known, 
but  attempts  at  industrial  smelting 
have  been  sporadic.  Nevertheless,  nu- 
merous deposits  of  this  class  of  ore 
arc  known  to  be  available  in  this 
country,  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere. 

Blast  -  Furnace    Constrnction   and 
Operation. — A  new  type  of  blast-fur* 
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nace  support  consists  in  building  a 
frame  work  of  structural  material, 
with  posts  set  well  out  from  the  base 
of  the  furnace  so  that  there  will  not 
be  interference  by  the  supporting  col- 
umns with  the  men  working  around 
the  furnace,  which  usually  prevails. 
The  use  of  oxygen  for  enriching  the 
blast  has  been  materially  increased 
and  the  effect  has  been  studied  from 
a  technical  industrial  standpoint.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  use  blast' 
furnace  flue  dust  for  mixing  with 
cement,  but  the  results  are  not  en- 
couraging, as  the  concrete  mixture  is 
weakened.     Great    progress   has  been 


in  blast  furnaces,  but  it  is  now  some- 
times converted  into  slag  wool  by  a 
blast  of  air  and  then  used  for  insulat- 
ing purposes.  Extensive  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  heat  &&- 
eiency  of  the  cupola  furnace.  It  is 
known  that  the  chief  waste  is  in  the 
excessive  heat  of  escaping  gases,  and 
this  can  be  i-educed  by  making  the 
furnaces  much  higher,  whereby  it  is 
said  that  the  fuel  economy  may  be 
doubled. 

Steel  Ingots. — ^In  the  very  impor- 
tant particular  of  producing  sound 
steel  ingots  very  notable  advances 
have  been  made  during  the  year  1913. 


made  m  the  past  two  years  m  the  j^  jg  comparatively  easy  to  tell  by 
cleaning  of  blast-furnace  gas,  and,  ^^^  ^g^al  tests  whether  ±he  structure 
consequently,  in  the  increased  use  of  ^^^  composition  of  steel  equals  a  given 
gas  engines.  Improvements  consist  in  standard  or  quality,  but  certain  dan- 
cheaper  apparatus  for  washing  the  gerous  defects,  which  may  be  inher- 
gas,  and  also  means  of  filtering  the  g^^  in  the  metal,  will  often  escape  the 
gas  through  bags  and  then  delivering  ordinary  study,  and  may  be  difficult 
it  in  a  purified  condition  free  from  ^o  discover  even  by  such  extraordi- 
moisture.  n^^^y  investigations  as  sulphur-prints. 
Ore  Briquetting. — It  is  well  recog-  microscopic  examination,  hardness 
nized  that  the  more  uniform  the  size  tests,  shock  tests,  etc.,  unless  these 
of  material  treated  in  the  blast  fur-  are  carried  out  on  such  an  extensive 
nace,  the  better  are  the  smelting  re-  scale  as  to  destroy  the  steel  for  serv- 
sults  obtained,  as  to  efiiciency  and  ice.  Defects  of  this  character  are  gen- 
economy.  The  two  ways  of  securing  erally  classified  under  the  head  of  un- 
uniform  size  are  by  crushing  the  soundness;  the  chief  of  such  defects 
larger  particles  and  agglomerating  the  are:  presence  of  blow-holes;  presence 
smaller  ones.  Agglomerating  proc-  of  occluded  oxides;  presence  of  un- 
esses  have,  therefore,  increased  in  im-  welded  shrinkage  cavity;  and  exces- 
portance  during  the  past  few  years,  sive  segregation. 

The  only  new  process  of  importance  T^e  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
is  the  scoria  process,  whereby  the  fine  venting  these  elements  of  unsound- 
ore  is  mixed  with  lime  ana  agglomer-  ^^gg  jg  ^j  the  exercise  of  great  care 
atinjLT  slag,  heated  in  rotating  steam  ^nd  watchfulness  during  flie  manu- 
drums  and  then  made  into  bricks  and  facture  of  the  steel  and  during  the 
heated  m  kilns.  The  slag  is  said  to  manufacture  of  the  iron  from  which 
keep  th(^  solid  body  porous  and  when  the  steel  is  made.  It  now  seems  to 
it  readies  the  melting  zone  it  changes  ^e  proved  practically  beyond  contro- 
from  a  hydraulic  binder  to  a  fused  ygrsv  that  certain  unfavorable  condi- 
binder.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  tionii  during  the  smelting  of  iron  ores 
the    use    of    agglomerated    material  j^  |,iagt  furnaces  will  produce  a  grade 


of    the    native    American    ores    an<^,  g^ade  of  steel.     The  Uterature  on  cast 

therefore,   does   not  oxidize  the  coke  ffon  during  the  years  1913  and  1914 

in  the  upper  regions  of  the  furnace,  ^m  j^  ample  proof  of  the  accuracy 

Such    oxidation    produces    a   greater  ^f   this    statement,    and    fortunately, 

proportion  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  careful  and  expert  inspection  of  th« 

escaping  gases,   with   consequent   de-  manufacturing   process    and   suitable 

creased  efliciency.  testing  of  the  product  are  sufficient  to 

Cupola  Practice. — Cupola  slag  is  not  prevent  steel  of  this  undesirable  qiuil* 

suitable  for  making  cement  or  brides  ity  from  going  into  service.    Expert 

in  accordance  with  the  practice  used  care  and  inspection  during  the  nuuiu* 
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fact  lire  and  rolling  of  steel  are  also 
the  best  safeguards  for  preventing 
steel  which  is  unsound  from  any  of 
the  other  causes  mentioned  above  from 
going  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
sumer. One  of  the  greatest  advances 
ever  made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
is  the  new  system  of  inspection  inaug- 
urated by  Robert  W.  Hunt  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  BuUrtin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engin- 
eers for  December,  1912. 

An  English  and  an  American  inves- 
tigator   have    used    the    compression 
process  for  elimination  of  the  pipe  in 
a  way  which  aims  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence with  the  manufacturing  process 
and   decrease   interest  on  the   invest- 
ment,  by   taking   the  steel   ingot  be- 
fore it  has  completely  solidified   and 
reducing   tts    section    in   an    ordinary 
pair   of  blooming  rolls,   then   return- 
ing  it    to  the   heating   furnace    until 
completely   solidified    and    completing 
the  rolling  operation  in  the  usual  way. 
Other  recent  investigators  have  aimed 
to  aeooinplish   the  same   rediu-tioii   in 
the  cost  of  treating  the  steel  over  the 
early    compression    process,   but  none 
of  these  newer  inventions  secures  the 
elimination   of  the   shrinkage  cavity, 
but    onlv    tlie    reduction    of    it   to    a 
smaller   size,  or  a  greater  concentra- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  ingot,  with  a 
consequent      smaller      proportion      of 
cropped-off   metal.     Sir    Robert   llad- 
field    burns    charcoal    on    top    of    the 
steel  ingots  in  a  special  mold  with  a 
sand  top,  so  as  to  delay  the  cooling 
of  this  portion  of  the  metal,  and  ccm- 
sequently  draw  the  shrinkage  cavity 
to  that  point.     Emil  Gathmann,  by  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  casting  in- 
gots  with   the   small    end    down,  and 
then  stripping  them  without  excessive 
inconvenience,   as   well   as   by  distrib- 
uting ilie  metal  in   his   ingot  molds, 
also  j)ro(hices  a  more  rapid  cooling  of  \ 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ingot  than  of 
the  top.  and  thereby  concentrates  the 
cavity  in  the  upper  portion. 

The  Cioldschmidt  process  involves : 
heating  the  metal  in  the  top  of  the 
ingot  by  the  well  known  thermit  reac- 
tion, or  else  by  creating  a  stirring 
reaction  in  the  ingot  by  means  of  a , 
can  of  thermit,  througli  which  it  is 
claimed  that  blow-holes,  pipes  and  seg- 
•egati(m    are    all    reduced.     Each    of 

ise    cavity-reducing    processes    has 


been  tried  on  a  commercial  scale  long 
enough  to  prove  its  advantage  under 
a  given  set  of  conditions.  A  new 
compression  process  also,  which  has 
been  used  chiefly  on  smaller  ingotn 
with  a  split  mold,  is  in  commercial 
use;  and  a  process  has  even  been  de- 
veloped for  treating  steel  in  ixictio,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  dissolved  gases 
and  occluded  solid  particles. 

Open-Hearth  Furnaces. — The  use  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  with  replaceable 
up-takes  and  flues  is  increasing  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  modem  in- 
vention but  was  in  use  several  years 
ago  in  this  country.  A  very  elaborate 
heat-elFiciency  test  of  the  open-hearth 
furnace  made  on  two  60-ton  furnaces 
indicates  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  supplied  goes  to  the  melting  and 
less  than  10  per  cent,  performs  useful 
work.  This  confirms  the  belief  that 
the  open-hearth  furnace  is  not  an 
elTicient  heat  utilizer.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  tilting  open-hearth  furnaces  would 
no  longer  be  an  important  factor  out- 
side of  special  processes,  but  during 
1913  there  has  been  a  big  revival  of 
interest  in  this  type  of  steel  pro- 
ducer. 

Other  Steel-Making  Processes. — A 
very  n'lnarkabh*  record  has  been  made 
by  a  crucible  furnace,  which  ran  three 
years,  nine  months  and  eleven  days 
continuously  without  requiring  to  be 
sliut  down  for  repairs.  It  is  believed 
that  this  establishes  a  record  for  this  " 
kind  of  furnace.  A  combination  open- 
hearth,  side-blow  converter  and  elec- 
tric furnace  has  been  installed  and 
recently  put  into  operation  at  a  steel 
plant  in  Maryland.  The  apparatus 
has  not  been  worked  long  enough  to 
decide  what  measure  of  success  may 
be  expecte<l,  but  the  results  are 
watched  with  great  interest,  although 
without  veiy  much  expectation  of 
commercial  success.  An  experiment 
on  the  over-oxidation  of  steel  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  discovered  the 
wholly  iinex])ected  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  metal  absorb  more  than  0.075 
per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Electric  Steel  Furnaces. — At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  160  ac- 
tive electric  furnaces  in  the  world,  of 
which  only  19  are  operating  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  these  only 
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at  intervals.  The  manufacture  of 
electric  steel  and  electric  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  is  not  fulfilling  the 
liopes  of  its  early  advocates  from  the 
commercial  standpoint.  (See  also 
XXVI,  Electrochemistry.) 

Pulverized  Fuel. — The  recent  heavy 
advance  in  the  price  of  oil  has  again 
directed  attention  to  the  use  of  other 
fuels  which  can  be  employed  equally 
advantageously  in  the  matter  of  con- 
trol, application  and  economy.  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  pulverized  coal 
and  this  is  now  being  used  very  large- 
ly in  metallurgical  furnaces  on  an  in- 
dustrial scale  and  also  in  experi- 
mental work  in  other  places.  Pulver- 
ized fuel  has  been  employed  for  a 
long  time  in  cement  kilns,  rotating 
furnaces,  malleable  iron  annealing,  etc. 
It  is  now  being  tried  on  a  large  scale 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  of  the  open- 
hearth  type,  in  puddling  and  heating 
furnaces,  etc. 

Critical  Point  A2  and  Beta  Iron.— 
At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  several  in- 
vestigators discussed  the  critical 


ranges  of  pure  iron,  and  concluded 
that  the  A2  point  did  not  exist.  This 
conclusion  was,  however,  overthrown 
at  the  autunm  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
where  it  was  established  that  the  A2 
point  was  a  true  critical  point  in  iron.  * 
The  most  that  the  work  of  the  British 
investigators  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
subject  is  to  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  belief  in  the  hard  beta  allotropic 
modification  of  this  metal.  Henry 
M.  Howe  has  established  the  impor- 
tance of  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  critical  points  in  iron. 

New  Alloy  Steels. — ^Parravano  has 
studied  the  ternary  alloys  of  iron, 
manganese  and  copper,  and  indicated 
the  possible  industrial  importance  of 
some  of  them.  Cobalt  has  been  used 
to  improve  the  qualities  of  alloy 
steels,  and  especially  high-speed  steels. 
The  results  are  viewed  witn  great  in- 
terest, although  their  industrial  im- 
portance is  not  yet  fully  established. 
(See  also  XXIII,  Physical  Propertiea 
of  Metals  and  Alloys,) 


COPPER 

L.  S.  Austin 


Roasting  of  Copper  Ores. — Much 
mine  ore  must  be  concentrated  before 
treatment.  The  resultant  fine  concen- 
trate, because  of  flue-dust  losses, 
which  in  the  blast-furnace  may 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  and  over,  is 
preferably  treated  in  the  quieter  at- 
iiiosphcre  of  the  reverberator^*  fur- 
nace. In  this  furnace,  if  the  ore  were 
unroasted.  there  would  be  produced, 
an  excessive  quantity  of  resultant  low- 
grade  matte,  involving  expensive 
after-treatment.  To  avoid  this  the 
concentrate  or  other  cupreous  material 
should  be  roasted.  For  this  purpose 
modern  roasters  of  the  MacDougall, 
the  Herreshoflf  or  the  Wedge  type  are 
generally  used.  These  machines  have 
four  to  six  superimposed  hearths 
within  a  drum-shaped  shell. 

Performance  of  the  MacDougall 
Roaster. — At  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  the 
capacity  of  the  16-ft.,  six-hearth  Mac- 
Dougall roasters  has  been  largely 
increased,  so  that,  while  in  April, 
1910,    the    output    was    46    tons,    in 


April,  1913,  it  had  been  increased  to 
77  tons  daily,  the  material  being 
roasted  from  30  per  cent,  to  an  aver- 
age of  7.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  This 
was  brought  about,  first,  by  the  great- 
ly increased  draft  that  the  new  flue- 
system  of  the  plant  afforded,  and  sec- 
ond, by  the  increased  speeid  of  ttud 
rabbles.  Incidentally,  the  charge  is 
dropped  from  hearth  to  hearth 
Uirough  special  drop-holes,  rather 
than  through  the  draft-openings,  thus 
lessening  the  amount  of  flue-dust  pro- 
duced. An  improved  hearth  of  rein- 
forced concrete  has  also  been  tried 
out,  and  after  a  year's  use  it  is  still 
in  good  condition. 

Roasting  in  the  Southwest.— In  the 
southwestern  states  the  ore  contains 
less  sulphur  and  cannot,  as  in  Mon- 
tana, be  roasted  quite  by  the  hettfc 
generated  in  the  burning  of  its  con- 
tained sulphur.  Coal  or  oil  is  there- 
fore used  as  needed,  either  in  a  fire- 
box attached  to  the  side  of  the  fur- 
nace and  with  its  flame  entering  the 
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large  converter  we  find  that  in  the 
newer  plants  built  in  the  Southwest 
in  1912  the  smaller  or  12-ft.  upright 
electrically-operated  converter  has 
been  installed.  The  shape  of  the  up- 
right type  is  considered  to  promote 
the  durability  of  the  lining  to  an  im- 
portant degree. 

Flue  Systems. — The  experience  with 
the  new  flue  system  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  in  operation  since  June,  1909, 
is  particularly  valuable.  This  system 
included  the  flues  from  the  roasting 
furnaces,  the  blast  furnaces,  the  re- 
verberatories  and  the  converters  of 
the  plant  united  in  one  flue  leading 
to  a  main  dust-chamber  176  ft.  wide 
by  21  ft.  high  by  about  400  ft.  long. 
The  speed  of  the  gases  (20  ft.  per 
second  or  more  in  the  flues)  is  re- 
duced to  four  feet  per  second  in  the 
dust  chamber.  At  this  low  velocity 
the  gas  quite  readily  drops  its  load 
of  flue-duat.  From  the  roof  within 
the  chamber  hangs  in  two  groups  a 


forest  of  No.  10  wires,  1,200,000  in 
number,  each  20  ft.  long.  The  flue* 
dust  accumulates  on  these  wires.  Oc- 
casionally  the  hot  gases  from  the  re- 
verberatory  furnaces  are  let  in  at 
the  entrance  end  of  the  chamber  and 
by  tiieir  high  temperature  cause  the 
fall  of  this  flue-dust  to  the  floor. 
From  the  chamber  a  flue,  48  ft.  wide, 
21  ft.  high,  and  1,350  ft.  Ions,  leads 
to  a  stack  or  chimney  606  ft.  high 
and  60  ft.  internal  diameter. 

As  compared  with  the  old  flue  sys- 
tem, on  account  of  the  stronger  draft 
and  because  of  the  enlarged  use  of 
flner  material,  there  is  twice  as  much 
dust  made  in  the  new  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  practically  all  of  this 
dust  is  recovered.  Of  the  total 
amount  deposited  in  the  main  dust* 
chamber  77  per  cent,  has  been  re- 
moved after  passing  through  the  first 
group  of  wires  and  1.5  per  cent,  only 
remains  after  passing  the  second 
group. 


GOLD   AND   SILVEB 

Louis  D.  Huittoon 


Low-Grade  Mills. — During  the  past 
year  the  attention  of  the  mining  pro- 
fession was  repeatedly  called  by  the 
technical  press  to  the  successful  oper- 


oz.,  and  645  tons  second  grade  assay- 
ing 1.847  oz.  per  ton;  total  milling 
cost,  including  mining  of  dump  ore, 
$1.44   per   ton.    The   treatment  con- 


ation of  many  mills  operating  on  ore  ^  sists  of  crushing  through  gates,  break- 
containing  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton.  In !  ers,  rolls  and  Chili  mills  for  coarser 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  the  small    ore,  and  tube  mills  for  coarse  sands. 


percentage  of  high  grade  ore  pro 
duced  is  shipped  to  the  smelters.  The 
dump  ore,  discarded  as  waste  only  a 
few  years  ago  and  containing  between 
$2  and  $3  per  ton,  and  the  low  grade 
ore  from  the  mines  are  now  treated 
at  an  attractive  profit.  The  method 
employed  at  the  Independence  Mine, 
the  first  to  treat  successfully  the 
dump  ores,  is  worthy  of  a  short  re- 
view. The  annual  report  for  1912  to 
1913  will  contain  the  following:  ore 
milled,  104,111  tons  from  the  "waste 
dumps"  and  25,099  tons  from  the 
mine;  assay,  0.1538  oz.  of  gold;  re- 
covery, 34.43  per  cent,  of  the  values 
in  the  concentrates  and  44.05  per  cent, 
in  bullion,  making  a  total  of  78.48 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  73.63 
per  cent,  in  1911-12  and  71.50  per  cent, 
in  1910-11;  concentrates  produced, 
1,429  tons  first  grade  assaying  4.118 


followed  b^  classification,  concentra- 
tion, leaching  of  sands,  air  agitation 
and  vacuum  filtration  of  slimes. 
Sands  and  slimes  are  cyanided  separ 
rately;  the  slimes  before  sending  to 
the  filters  receive  a  treatment  with 
b  r  o  m  o  -  cyanogen.  Concentrates  are 
shipped  to  the  smelter.  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  Independence  mill 
the  lowest  treatment  cnarge  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  was  ^  per  ton. 
Several  mills  were  erected  following 
the  success  of  the  Independence.  The 
Portland  started  operations  along  dif- 
ferent metallurgical  lines,  but  in  1918 
the  process  was  quite  similar  to,  if 
not  a  duplicate  of,  the  Independence. 
At  the  Ajax  mill  the  Clancy  prooesa  * 
was  installed  and  concentrators  omit* 
ted;  this  mill  proved  a  failure  and  in 
1913  concentrating  tables  were  in- 
stalled.   The  oxidized  ores  of  the  dis- 
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mills.  For  the  sliming  of  ores  the 
tube  mill  is  preeminent.  The  short 
tube  mill  with  slightly  increased 
diameter  has  been  adopted  in  place 
of  the  longer  mill.  On  the  Rand,  at 
the  Van  Ryn  Deep,  eight  mills,  6  ft. 
by  16^  ft.  were  specified,  and  the 
installations  at  Roodefort  were  6  ft. 
by  16  ft.  At  the  low-grade  Nipissing 
mill,  Ontario,  which  started  opera- 
tions in  November,  1912,  four  6-ft. 
by  20-ft.  tube  mills  were  installed. 
All  recent  installations  in  Nevada 
have  been  short:  McNamara,  5  ft.  by 
16  ft.;  West  End,  5  ft.  by  18  ft.; 
and  the  Tonapah  Extension,  5  ft.  by 
18  ft. 

Amalgamation. — The  tendency  .for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  to  elimi- 
nate amalgamation  wherever  possible 
and  recover  the  gold-silver  by  cyanide. 
At  the  Hollinger  mill  pan-amalgama- 
tion of  concentrates  was  replac^  by 
fine  grinding  in  a  ten-pound  cyanide 
solution.  The  extraction  by  this 
method,  on  concentrates  assaying  $160, 
was  94  per  cent.  Plates  were  dis- 
carded at  Lhuvia  de  Oro,  Chihuahua, 
and  tube  mills  introduced  before  cya- 
niding.  On  the  Rand  the  plate  area 
has  been  gradually  reduced  until  but 
1.4  sq.  ft.  per  ton  of  ore  is  used  at 
the  Princess  Estate  mill. 

Classifiers. — Cones  preceding  tube 
mills  are  rapidly  being  replac^  with 
Dorr  classifiers  and  for  the  washing 
of  pregnant  solutions  from  sands  the 
Dorr  triplex  counter-current  classi- 
fier was  introduced  during  the  year 
and   received  most  favorably. 

Cyaniding. — Counter-current  Dorr 
thickeners  were  installed  in  many 
mills  and  met  with  great  success.  An 
installation  wn8  made  at  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix  mill,  Rhodesia;  the  sands 
from  concentration,  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  antimony,  are  roasted 
in  Edwards  furnaces,  pulverized  in 
pans  with  cyanide  solution,  passed 
over  blankets  to  extract  coarse  gold, 
and  finally  cyanided  in  agitators  and 
washed  with  Dorr  counter-current 
thickeners.  It  was  reported  that  con- 
siderable saving  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  counter-current  thick- 
eners. At  the  Hollinger  mill  of  Por- 
c  u  p  i  n  e  experiments  conducted  last 
year  with  Dorr  machines  has  resulted 
in  plans  for  the  installation  of  a 
complete  Dorr  counter-current  instal- 


lation. Their  flow-sheet  will  be: 
stamping  in  eyanide  solution,'  tube* 
mills.  Dorr  thickeners,  concentration, 
treatment  of  tailings  in  Dorr  counter- 
current  thickeners,  and  final  discharge 
of  pulp  to  filters.  At  the  Lluvia  de 
Oro  mill,  charge  agitation  followed 
by  washing  and  filtration  was  replaced 
by  continuous  agitation  followed  by 
counter-current  thickeners;  the  dis- 
solved values  in  the  tailings  were 
reduced  and  an  increased  extraction 
obtained. 

For  agitating  pulp  in  cyanide  solu- 
tion another  I>orr  machine  has  bc«n 
placed  on  the  market  which  is  meet- 
ing with  the  same  success  as  the  Dorr 
classifiers  and  thickeners.  Dorr  agi- 
tators have  replaced  other  types  at 
the  Liberty  Bell  mill,  and  the  mills 
of  Nevada  Hills  of  Nevada,  the  Nova 
Scotia  of  Cobalt,  the  Hollinger  of 
Porcupine,  Ontario,  and  the  Ophir 
mill  at  Telluride  have  installed  these 
machines. 

Vacuum  filters  of  the  Butters  type 
have  been  received  with  favor  on  the. 
Rand.  The  total  capacity  of  these 
filters  at  the  close  of  1913  on  the 
Rand  was  approximately  8,000  tons 
of  slimes  per  day.  At  the  new  mill 
of  the  Van  Ryn  Deep,  with  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  40,000  tons  per 
month.  Butters  filters  were  specified. 
In  the  United  States  the  Oliver  filter 
preceded  by  Dorr  counter-current 
thickeners  appears  to  be  in  favor; 
this  installation  was  specified  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Arizona. 

Precipitation.— Z  i  n  c  shavings  and 
zinc  dust  were  both  used  for  precipi- 
tating values  from  pr^fnant  solutions 
in  practically  all  of  the  gold-silver 
milU.  In  the  Cobalt  district  the 
pregnant  solutions  contain  more  or 
less  arsenic  and  the  dissolving  power 
of  the  cyanide  solution  after  precipi- 
tating on  zinc  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Experiments  proved  that 
this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc 
and  arsenic  in  the  mill  solutions  and 
that  a  precipitant  other  than  sine 
would  have  to  be  used.  Aluminium 
dust  was  finally  adopted.  This  in 
turn  necessitated  the  design  of  special 
precipitating  apparatus.  The  process 
as  operated  during  the  year  condsted 
of  the  addition  to  the  silver-cyanide 
solution  of  an  amount  of  aluminium 
dust  slightly  in  excess  of  one-eighth 
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of  the  weiglit  of  silver  to  be  precipi- 1  dust  to  float  and  also  to  reduce  the 
tated,  agitating  for  approximately  15  cost,  experiments  in  the  use  of  granu- 
minutes  in  a  machine  especially  de-  lated  aluminium  in  a  tube  mul  for 
signed  for  the  process,  and  filtering  precipitating  were  contemplated.  The 
the  precipitate  through  a  press,  precipitate,  containing  03  per  cent,  of 
Shortly  after  the  installation,  from 
97  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved 
silver  was  precipitated  and  the  indi- 
cations were  that  an  elliciencv  of  bet- 


silver,  is  melted  after  drying  in  one 
operation  to  bullion  999  fine. 

At  the  Ilollinger  Mine  of  Porcupine 
the  gold  precipitated  from  cyanide  bo- 


ter  than  90  per  cent,  could  be  expect-  hit  ion,  which  formerly  received  an 
ed.  Not  only  has  the  aluminium  been  acid  treatment  before  refining,  was 
an  efliciont  precipitant,  but  it  has  the  |  during  the  year  fluxed  directly  and 
added  advantage  of  regenerating  the  melted  in  a  lead  stack;  the  lead  bul- 
strength  of  the  solution  by  an  amount  lion  produced  was  then  cupelled  and 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  cy-  the  resulting  gold  bullion  refined  in  a 
anide  combined  with  the  silver.  To  i  Steele- Harvey  furnace  with  a  small 
avoid  the  tendency  of  the  aluminium    amount  of  oxidizing  flux. 

LEAD 

H.    O.    HOFMAN 

Results    of    Research. — O.     Proske .  deg.  C\,  the  eutectic  contains  22  per 
{Metall  und  ErZy  X,  415)  has  studied  |  cent.  PbS  by  weight. 


the   cfl'ect  of   iron   oxides  on   the   de 
coni])osition  of  PbSOi.     He  finds  that 
PbSO^  heated   in  a  current  of  air   is 


Some  experiments  in  the  treatment 
of  copper-lead  mattes  are  described  by 
W.  Menzel    {^IcUll  und  Ers,  X,  193, 


only  slightly  decomposed  below  000  1210).  The  attempts  to  separate  the 
deg.  C.  and  that  above  this  tempera-  .  matte  by  producing  a  light  copper 
ture  decomposition  is  more  rapid.  niatt(»  and  a  heavy  lead  matte  by  the 
The  presence  of  FejO,  favors  the  de-  addition  of  alkali  wore  unsuccessful. 
composition,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  Tli<»  achlition  of  lime  and  carbon 
does  SiOj.  Ferric  oxide  which  has  caused  inetallic  lead  to  separate,  the 
been  previously  heated  to  1,200  deg.  |  amount  increasing  with  the  lime.  A 
C.  is  a  more  effective  decomposing  ilO-per-cent.  extraction  of  lead  was 
agent  than  is  the  ordinary  red  oxide,  obtained  in  this  way.  The  lead  car- 
It  was  found  that  if  F(K)  was  present,  ried  four  per  cent,  copper.  Smelt- 
it  is  oxidi/ed  up  to  800  deg.  by  the  ing  with  lime  and  iron  extracted  63 
air,  but  above  that  temperature  it  jK^r  cent,  of  the  lead,  which  carried 
takes  up  oxygen  from  the  decomposing  |  nearly  five  per  cent,  copper.  Smelt- 
sulphate.  Ernst  J.  Kohlmeyer  {ibid.,',  ing  with  powderetl  iron  oxide  yielded 
447,  483)  has  thrown  further  light  l  70  ])er  cent,  of  the  lead, 
on  tliis  subject  in  his  study  of  the  '  Blast  Roasting. — The  Dwight-Lloyd 
ferrites  of  PbO.  He  finds  evidence  of  I  sintering  machines  continue  to  meet 
the  following  compounds:  3PbO.Fe,0„  with  favor.  The  work  done  at  Cerro 
3Pb().21VA,  PbO.FeA.  2Pb0.3Fe/)3,  do  Pasco,  Peru,  is  described  by  R.  L. 
Pb0.2FeA  and  possibly  PbO.FeO.  Llovd  {Mining  and  Scientifio  Preaa^ 
4FeA-  The  melting  point  of  PbO  ;  lOl^,  106y  90S).  The  interesting  fea- 
reaches  a  minimum  when  12  per  cent,  i  ture  here  is  the  high  altitude  at  which 
of  FcjO,  by  weight  is  a<lded,  being ;  the  plant  is  situated,  14,000  ft.  It 
lowered  from  885  deg.  to  762  deg.  C. '  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
SiO,  decomposes  the  ferrites  at  1,080  intensity  of  the  igniting  fiame,  but 
deg.  C.  with  the  formation  of  silicates.  |  when  once  ignited  the  charge  roasted 
Hot  acetic  acid  completely  dissolves  satisfactorily.  On  account  of  the 
the  PbO  from  the  ferrites.  W.  Truthe  |  slower  combustion  at  this  altitude,  it 
{Zvitfichr.  fur  A  n  or  g  an  .  C7i€wfc,  was  found  possible  to  roast  material 
LXXVI,  161)  has  determined  the  i  with  26  per  cent.  S,  which  is  con- 
free/.ing  points  of  PbS-PbCl,  mixtures,  siderably  higher  than  is  possible  at 
The  system  forms  a  simple  V-type  of ,  lower  elevations.  A  large  amount  of 
mrve  with  the  eutectic  line  at  441   sulphur   was    driven   off   in   the   de- 
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mental  state;  this  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
sulphur  is  rapid  in  spite  of  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  lower  alti- 
tudes the  free  sulphur  collects  in  the 
fans  and  frequently  ignites,  but  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco  the  sulphur  which 
collected  on  the  fans  did  not  ignite 
and  was  easily  removed. 

Smelting  Plants. — On  reading  de- 
scriptions of  modern  lead-smelting 
and  refining  plants  appearing  in  the 
literature  of  the  year,  one  is  struck 
principally  by  the  various  mechanical 
devices  designed  to  minimize  hand 
labor,  by  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  waste,  and  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations.  The  Omaha  plant 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Co.  which,  with  a  monthly  output 
of  10,000  to  16,000  tons  of  lead,  is 
the  largest  lead  refinery  in  the  world, 
has  been  described  by  H.  B.  Pul- 
sifer  {Mining  and  Engineering  Worlds 
XXXIX,  457).  The  lead  bullion  is 
charged  direct  from  the  railroad  cars 
into  the  softening  furnaces  by  a  trav- 
eling unloader,  thus  saving  all  inter- 
mediate handling.  The  softening  fur-  i 
naces  are  tapped  into  elliptical  desil- 
verizing kettles  holding  76  tons  of 
softened  lead  bullion.  Each  kettle 
requires  about  one  ton  of  zinc  for 
desilverization  and  makes  three  tons 
of  first  crust.  The  refining  furnaces 
which  receive  the  desilverized  lead 
from  the  kettles  are  duplicates  of  the 
softening  furnaces.  Steam  is  used  to 
Oxidize  the  zinc.  From  the  refining 
furnaces  the  lead  is  tapped  into  molds 
and  then  loaded  directly  into  shipping 
cars  which  arrive  on  depressed  tracks 
so  that  the  floor  of  a  car  is  on  a  level 
with  the  molding  floor. 

At  the  National  Works,  South  Chi- 
cago, also  described  by  Mr.  Pulsifer 
{M  in  i7i  g  and  Engineering  World, 
XXXIX,  153,  205),  the  lead  is  un- 
loaded from  the  cars  by  an  inclined 
steel  conveyor  from  which  the  bars 
are  slid  into  the  furnaces  on  a  steel 
chute.  There  are  three  softening  fur- 
naces ;  the  largest,  built  in  1908,  holds 
125  tons.  They  serve  six  desilveriz- 
ing kettles,  two  of  55  tons,  three  of 
65  tons,  and  one  of  75  tons  capacity. 
The  lead  is  refined  in  two  furnaces, 
one  holding  110  tons  and  the  other 
96  tons.  The  zinc  is  oxidized  by  an 
air  blast  which  throws  the  lead  up  a 


foot  or  more  above  the  charge.  The 
zincy  litharge  is  removed  and  goes  to 
the  blast  furnace  for  lead  bullion. 

A  furnace  which  received  its  charge 
in  the  early  evening  is  ready  to  be 
tapped  when  the  day  shift  comes  on 
the  following  morning;  the  averaee 
time  for  refining  is  eight  hours.  By 
means 'of  this  process  the  zinc  con- 
tent of  the  desilverized  lead  is  re- 
duced from  0.65  per  cent,  to  O.OI  per 
cent.  Of  the  lead  which  comes  to  the 
plant  in  the  leoA  bullion,  94  per 
cent,  is  shipped  as  refined  lead.  Sixty 
hours  are  required  for  the  lead  to 
pass  through  the  plant. 

The  Federal  Lead  Co.  plant  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pulsifer  in  the  Mining 
and  Engineering  World  (XXXIX, 
375).  Unlike  the  two  plants  de- 
scribed above,  this  plant  treats  only 
ores.  The  chief  materials  are  con- 
centrates and  slimes  from  the  com- 
pany's mill  at  Flat  River,  Mo.;  they 
contain  too  little  silver  to  pay  for 
desilverizing.  Ore  hearths  are  used 
for  treating  the  concentrates.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  lead  is  extracted 
direct,  the  remaining  rich  residue  is 
smelted  in  the  blast  furnace  with 
condensed  flue  dust  and  fume  after 
these  have  been  sintered.  The  metal 
from  the  hearths  is  liquated,  cast  into 
bars,  and  shipped.  Ijie  ore  must  be 
rich  in  lead,  it  ought  to  contain  70 
per  cent,  lead  and  never  less  than  60. 
The  blast-furnace  plant  treats  sin- 
tered products  and  hearth  slag,  and 
produces  metal  and  matte.  The  for- 
mer is  liquated  and  shipped,  the  lat- 
ter is  roasted  and  resmelted.  When 
a  sufiicient  quantity  of  the  concen- 
trated matte  has  been  accumulated, 
it  is  shipped  to  a  copper  smeltery. 
The  plant  uses  both  the  Huntington- 
Heberlein  and  Dwight-Llojrd  sintering 
systems.  There  are  two  bag  houses, 
one  60  by  150  ft.  contains  1,614  cotton 
bags  and  the  other  61  by  75  ft,  820 
woolen  bags.  The  bags  of  both 
houses  are  18  in.  in  diameter  and 
26  ft.  long. 

At  the  International  Smelter  at 
Tooele,  Utah  (L.  S.  Austin,  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press,  1913,  106,  136), 
at  present  silver-lead  ores  are  treated 
in  blast  furnaces,  and  the  base  bullion 
produced  is  shipped  to  East  Chicago 
to  be  refined.  Tne  plant  is  equipped 
with   modem  methods  for  reeemng 
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and  sampling  ore.  flux,  and  fuel,  and 
for  distributing  tiiem  to  the  receiving 
bins,  sintering  machines  and  blast  fur- 
naces. There  is  little  shoveling  ex- 
cept from  cars  which  are  not  self- 
discharging.  The  fine  ore  is  sintered 
in  four  100-ton  Dwight-Lloyd  sinter- 
ing machines  and  six  more  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  two  blast  furnaces,  each  j 
46  by  180  in.  at  the  tuyere-level.    The  I 
smefting  column  is  from  10  to  12  ft. 
high.     Each   furnace  has  24  tuyeres. 
The  lead  and  matte  are  so  well  settled 
in    the    fore-hearths    that    both    the  ] 
molten    slag    and    slag-shells    can    be 
usually  rejected.     A  typical  analysis 
of  the  slag  made  is  SiO,,  32.5 ;   FeO, ; 


29.0;  MnO,  6.0;  CaO,  15;  ZnO,  9.0; 
A1,0„  4.0;  S,  2.0;  Pb,  0.12.  The 
daily  capacity  of  each  furnace  is  260 
tons.  The  bag  house  for  collecting 
the  fumes  is  divided  into  seven  bays, 
each  containing  144  cotton  bags  31 
ft.  long  and  18  in.  in  diameter.  The 
gases  enter  at  150  deg.  F.  The  con- 
densed fume  containing  58  per  cent. 
lead  is  burned  on  the  floor  of  the  dust 
chamber;  it  produces  a  sintered  mate- 
rial which  is  added  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace charge.  The  matte  from  the 
blast  furnaces  is  treated  in  a  basic 
converter  in  the  copper  department; 
the  lead  is  slagged  and  volatilized,  and 
the  fume  collected  in  a  separate  bag 
house. 


ZINC 

W.  R.  Ingalls 
Prices. — The  zinc  industry  in  1913    there  was  not  much  profit  in  smelting. 


was  more  interesting  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint  ithan  from  the 
technical.  The  price  for  the  metal  in 
the  United  States  fluctuated  through 
a  wide  range.  It  opened  above  seven 
cents,  went  below  five  cents,  reacted 
to  about  5J  cents,  dropped  back  to 
5J  cents,  rallied  to  about  5|  cents, 
and  then  fell  back  to  about  5  cents 
(middle  of  December).  In  Europe 
the  general  tendency  was  downward 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
venr  the  London  price  was  around 
£20  to  £21. 


nor  was  there  in  the  mining  of  the 
lower  grade  of  ore. 

In  December  the  International  Zinc 
Convention  (of  European  producers) 
was  extended,  after  prolonged  nego- 
tiations, until  April  1,  1916. 

The  Tariff. — ^A  great  event  of  the 
year  was  the  reduction  in  the  tariff 
in  the  Autumn.  The  rate  on  spelter 
was  cut  from  Ig  cents  per  pound  to 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  rate 
on  zinc  ore  was  reduced  from  one  cent 
per  pound  of  zinc  content  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  zinc  content.    Up 


The  fundamental  cause  for  the  de-  ^  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  reductions 
cline  in  price  on  both  sides  of  the  liad  not  led  to  the  importation  of 
ocean  was  excessive  production,  lead-  either  spelter  or  zinc  ore,  natural 
ing  to  the  accumulation  of  unsold  or  |  market  conditions  having  prevented 
unused  supplies.  In  America  the  the  former  from  coming  in,  while  of 
users  of  sp^^lter  overbouglit  just  be- .  the  latter  no  supply  was  offered,  ow- 
fore  the  advcMit  of  1913  and  then  I  ing  to  the  troubles  in  Mexico,  whidl 
stayed  out  of  the  market,  this  leading  heretofore  has  been  our  chief  source 
naturally  to  the  severe  decline  in  of  foreign  ore.  Looking  ahead  broad- 
prico.  in  Europe  the  smelters  accu-  ly,  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  spel- 
niulated  a  hug«'  unsold  stock  by  Sum- ,  ter  will  tend  to  keep  the  European 
nier.  After  the  London  price  had  \  and  American  markets  more  nearlv 
been  under  £22  for  four  months,  re-    in  balance,  preventing  excessively  high 


striction  of  output  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  convention  among  the 
European  smelters  was  inaugurated. 
In   the    United    States    some    restric- 


or  low  prices  in  either  market.  Tne 
lowering  of  the  tariff  on  ore  will 
eventually  unfetter  our  smelters  with 
respect  to    supply   of   raw  material. 


tion  of  output  was  effected  by  the  |  and  may  possibly  lead  to  the  estab- 
natural  pinch  of  adverse  conditions,  j  lishment  of  a  smelting  industiy  on 
among  wiiich  was  scarcity  of  ore  sup-  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  the  Ohio 
ply.  Tlie  whole  situation  was  con-  j  valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh 
fused.     The  one  thing  certain  was  that   and  Wheeling. 
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Production. — In  Europe  the  smel- 
ters continued  to  receive  a  bountiful 
supply  of  ore  from  Australia.  In 
America  the  smelters  were  aided  by 
the  production  of  about  10,000  tons 
per  month  at  Butte,  Mont.,  a  relative- 
ly new  source  of  supply.  Another 
new  development  was  that  of  an  im- 
portant mine  in  Tennessee.  The  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin  and  Colorado  dis- 
tricts about  held  their  own. 

The  completion  of  a  large  smeltery 
in  Illinois  and  the  beginning  of  a 
large  plant  near  Pittsburgh  were  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  eastward  migration 
of  the  smelting  industry.  Zinc  ore 
generally  comes  to  the  smelter  in  con- 
centrated form,  besides  zinc  contain- 
ing sulphur  or  lead,  or  both,  all  of 
which  are  valuable  -and  are  important 
objects  of  consumption  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh.  Zinc  ore  must  always 
be  taken  to  the  fuel,  never  the  op- 
posite. Consequently  it  is  as  cheap, 
or  cheaper,  to  carry  the  ore  to  Pitts- 
burgh as  to  smelt  in  the  West  and 
carry  the  spelter  east. 

Improvements  in  Methods. — ^Tech- 
nically, there  were  no  great  improve- 
ments* in  the  arts  of  mining,  milling 
and  smelting  zinc  ore  unless  we  rate 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  flo- 


tation prooeM  of  milling  in  the  United 
States  as  an  event  of  1913.  This 
process  had  for  many  years  previous 
been  in  use  at  Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W. 
It  is  giving  an  excessively  fine  prod- 
uct from  the  Butte  ore,  which  bothers 
our  smeltOTs  in  roasting  and  other- 
wise. The  art  of  roasting  in  Ameri- 
can practice  has  not  in  recent  yeftrs 
received  the  attention  it  should  have 
had;  nor  for  that  matter  do  our 
smelters  show  any  sreat  originalil^ 
in  improving  their  distillation  prac- 
tice. Some  novelties  in  Europe  seon  to 
be  so  far  only  in  the  uncertain  stage. 

A'  ^ood  deal  of  experimentation  in 
electric  smelting  has  continued.  We 
know  much  more  about  the  'subject 
than  we  did  a  year  ago,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  still  in  its  inlancv  and  no  one 
can  yet  pronounce  witn  assuranoe 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  become  a 
commercial  process.  ( See  also  XXVT, 
Electroohemtstry, ) 

The  perennial  idea  of  developing  a 
hydrometallurgy  of  zinc  was  in  evi- 
dence in  1913  as  usual.  At  least  four 
noteworthy  experimental  operations 
were  going  on.  One  of  them,  indeed^ 
may  be  classed  as  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  the  bisulphite  process 
introduced  in  England. 


STATISTICS   OF   MIKERAX   PRODUCTION 

WORLDH  PRINCIPAL  MINERAL  PRODUCTS.  1900-12 

(In  metric  tons) 
(The  Mineral  Indtutry) 


I 


\wn) 


Metalh: 

Aluminium. .    . 

Antimony' 

Copper 

Lead 

Manganese  ore 

Nickel 

Pig  iron 

Platinum' 

Quicksilver. , 

Steel 

Tin 

Zinc 

Non-Metalh: 

Asphaltum.. .  . 

Coal 

Graphite 

Petroleum .... 

Phosphate  rock 

Salt 

Sulphur 


7.339 

4.122 

401.435 

770,082 

1,589,075 

7.892 

39.599.457 

212.900 

3.308 

28.727.239 

82.117 

465,438 


1905 


16,810 

7,112 

698,931 

884,986 

2,028,560 

133,869 

54,054,783 

200,768 

3.331 

43.900,648 

100,795 

563,565 


322.896         353.827 
765. 138.033!928.049,163 


79.939 

19.484.471 

2.795.149 

12.020.633 

581.282 


87,047 

29,878,112 

3.845.552 

13.229,081 

830.609 


1909 


24.292 

12,117 

854.758 

1,003.243 

2.621.166 

61.217.064 

198.330 

3.801 

53.499.974 
109.637 
784.199 

477.186 

1,083.996376 

91.136 

39.197.386 

4.441.043 

14.068.287 

817.608 


1910 


23.000 

12.864 

877.494 

971.492 

2.677.731 

132.336 

65.860.084 

286,962 

3,734 

68.622.773 

106.764 

816.806 

611,217 

1.143,739.902 

93.461 

44.236.973 

4.007.963 


1911 


26,336 

12.760 

879,761 

1.060.289 

2.266,046 

69,061 

63.210,604 

314.223 

4.072 

68.276.701 

118398 

88li^ 

601,027 

1.182.017349 

103,438 

44^66366 

6,147.077 

12.663303 

771,068 


1912 


10.608 

'i,oii3ii 

1,407306 

2,676,743 

20«4a0 

••••••••• 

68,'370*.660 
130,100 
076.872 


606300,615 

'48,'llO,74S 
6387310 


1,167347 


>  Figures  are  for  Austria,  China,  France.  Hungary.  Italy  and  Japan. 

>  Troy  ounces.     Statistics  from  Mineral  Reeowcee  of  Vke  UniUa  Statet. 
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XX.    THE   MINERAL    INDUSTRIES 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1900-12 

(United  Statet  Geological  Survey) 


1900 

1905 

1909 

1910 

1011 

1012 

Metals: 

Iron  ore . .  .  lonir  tons    1 

42,520,133 

61,156,437 

66.889.734 

41,092,447 

67.017.614 

Iron.  pig. .  .long  tons 

13.789.242 

22,992,330 

26,796,471 

27,303,667 

23,640,647 

20.72e,M7 

Steel long  tons 

10.188.329 

20,023.947 

23.956,021 

26,004.919 

23.676,106 

31,251,608 

Silver . .  .  troy  ounces 

67,047.000 

50,101.000 

64.721.600 

67,137,000 

60,300,400 

63,766,800 

Gold troy  ounces 

3.829.897 

4.206.742 

4.821.701 

4,057,018 

4.687.053 

4,530,717 

Copper pounds 

Lead short  tons 

600.117.100 

888,784,207 

1,002.961.024 

1.080.169.600 

1.007.232,740 

1,243.268,790 

270.824 

302,000 

364.188 

372.227 

406,148 

382,617 

Zinc short  tons 

123.880 

203,849 

230.226 

252.470 

271,621 

323,907 

Quicksilver —  flasks 

28,317 

30,451 

21.076 

20.001 

21.266 

26,064 

Aluminum. . .  pounds 

a7. 150,000 

11,347.000 

34.210.000 

47.734.000 

46,126.000 

65,607,000 

Antimonial  lead  sh.t. 

12,890 
038 

14.000 
773 

14.078 
040 

18,651 

Platinum . . .  troy  o«. 

400 

sis 

1.006 

Non-Metals: 

Fuels: 

Bitum.  coal  6.sh.  t. 

212,310.112 

315,002,786 

379,744,257 

417.111.142 

406.007,059 

450,104,082 

Pcnn.anthracitc.l.t. 

51.221.353 

09,339,  li62 

72.384,249 

75.433.240 

80,771,488 

76,322366 

Coke ....  short  tons 

32,231,129 

39,315,005 

41.708.810 

36,651,489 

43,983,600 

Petroleum .  .  barrels 

03.026.529 

134,717,580 

183,170,874 

200.557.248 

220,440.301 

222,113.218 

Struct' 1  Materials: 

Cement barrels 

17.231.150 

40.102.308 

00,089,715 

77.785.141 

70.647.068 

83,351,191 

Lime ....  short  tons 

2.984,100 

3,484.974 

3.505.064 

3.302.015 

3.529,462 

Sand  A  gravel  .sh.t. 

23.204.907 

59.505.561 

00,410,430 

66.846.060 

68,318,877 

Abrasive  Matorials: 

mW#  f  mm  \^  ■  ■  1'  \^  W 

»^  %^  f  %^  ^#^^^  f  \^^^  * 

^tr  v^  y   ^b   ^b  ^^  f  ^M^^  V 

^^^^V^^     ^B^^^^V^^^^ 

^V^^^g^V  ^^f  ^^v    w 

Corundum  and  em- 

ery. . .  .short  tons 

4.305 

2,120 

L.'iSO 

1,028 

650 

992 

Garnet .  .  short  tons 

3.185 

5.050 

2.972 

3,814 

4,076 

4,182 

Pxmiice .  .short  tons 

1.832 

16,103 

23,271 

21.680 

27,146 

Chemical  Materials: 

ArseniouH  oxidc.lbs. 

1,507.380 
46,334 

2.428,000 
41,434 

2,094,000 
42,357 

6,264.000 
6a.330 

6,282,000 

Borax  (crude) .  sh.t. 

■  "  25.837 

42,815 

Bromine pounds 

521.444 

1.192.758 

609.725 

245,437 

661.641 

647,200 

Fluorspar,  .sh.  ton. 

18.450 

57.385 

50.742 

09,427 

87.048 

116,645 

Gypsum  .short  tons 

594.402 

1.043,202 

2,252,785 

2,370.057 

2.323.070 

2,600,767 

Phosphate  rock.l.t. 

1.491.210      1.947.190 

2,338,204 

2.054,088 

3,053,270 

3,973332 

Pyrite. .  .  .long  tons 

204.015         253.000 

247,070 

241.012 

301,458 

350,928 

Sulphur,  .long  tons 

r.  3,525 

181.677 

239,312 

256.634 

266.664 

303,472 

Salt barrpls 

20.809.342 

25,966,122 

30,107,040 

30.306.066 

31,183.0^ 

33,324306 

Pigments: 

Barytes.  .short  tons 

07,080 

48,235 

01.945 

42.076 

38.445 

37.478 

Mineral  r>aints..4h.t. 
Zinc  oxide.. .  .sh.  t. 

57,420 
48,840 

63,521 
68,603 

78.771 
08.974 

86.304 
68.481 

1        143,350 

181.154 

Miscellaneous: 

Asbestos. short  tons 

1.054 

3,109 

3.085 

3.093 

7.604 

4,408 

Asphalt,  .short  tons 

54,389 

115,267 

228,655 

200.080 

364.266 

449.610 

Bauxite. .  long  tons 

23,184 

48.129 

129.101 

148,932 

165,618 

159,866 

Chromic  iron  ore .  .  i 

lung  tuns 

140 

22 

698 

206 

120 

201 

Feldspar.short  tuns 

24.821 

35.419 

76,539 

81,102 

02,700 

86372 

Fuller's  earth .  sh.  t. 

9,698 

25,178 

33.486 

32,822 

40,607 

32,715 

Glass  sand sh.  t. 

1.0(M),3:i4 

1,104.451 

1,401.089 

1,538.666 

1,465386 

Graphite. .  .sh.  tons 

3,365 

24.986 

8.243 

4.202 

3,618 

2,445 

Magnesitc.  .sh.  tons 

2.252 

3.033 

9.465 

12.443 

0.375 

10312 

Mangane.<w;  ore .  1.  t. 

11.771 

4.118 

1.544 

2.258 

2.457 

1,664 

Mungauifcrous  un' . 

long  tuns 

68,654 
9,989.582 

01,101 
10,000,190 

44.437 
8.011.201 

51317 

Mica pounds 

ii.V.'>6.283 

'.iV/o.sis 

7,297,488 

Minrrul  waters    . .  . 

gallons  sold 

45,276,«»95 

46.544.361 

64.674.486 

02.030.125 

63.788.552 

62,281,201 

Quartz. .  .short  tuns 

32,49.-. 

51,145 

135.469 

63,577 

87.043 

97374 

Talc  and  soupstone. 

short  tons 

27.043 

40.i:m 

81.802 

79,006 

81,521 

92.408 

Talc,  fibrous,  .sh.  t. 

63,.')(K) 

56,5(X) 

48,.536 

71,710 

62.030 

66367 

Thuriuni     niinenils 

(inunazitc)        and 

zirrun pounds 

Tungsten  on;,  sh.t. 

Ons,(K)t'> 
40 

1,352,418 
803 

543,931 
1.619 

90,.301 

3,208 

1,821 

1.130 

1.836 

a  Consumption,     h  Including  bruwn  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  thaii  in 
>n»»«vlvania.     c  Short  tons. 
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XX.    THE  MINERAL   INDUSTBIES 


XZI.    ICABTTFACTUBES 

William  M.  STEUAfT 


General  Condition  During  the  Tear. 

— The  activity  in  manufactures  which 
characterized  1912  was  maintained 
during  the  first  part  of  1913.  Trade 
journals  recorded  a  steady  conserva- 
tive expansion.  In  the  West  and 
South  there  was  apparent  a  spirit 
of  optimism  as  to  the  future,  based 
largely  on  the  fine  crop  outlook  for 
cotton  and  wheat.  A  conservative 
feeling  developed  in  the  early  Spring, 
especially  in  the  eastern  states,  where 
manufactures  predominate.  The  re- 
newed war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
put  a  strain  on  international  markets, 
but  apparently  had  no  effect  on  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  United 
States.  The  revolution  in  Mexico, 
the  flood  disasters  in  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, and  the  great  storms  through- 
out the  Middle  West  during  March 
temporarily  interrupted  trade,  and 
had  some  retarding  effect  on  manu- 
factures. The  hurricanes  and  floods, 
however,  created  an  unusual  demand 
for  rails,  bridge  work,  and  other 
structural  material  to  replace  flood 
damage.  With  the  assembling  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  there  de- 
veloped the  usual  tendency  for  con- 
sumers to  curtail  their  orders  pend- 
ing tariff  revision.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  general  opinion  that  there  never 
had  been  a  more  convenient  time  for 
testing  the  effect  on  American  manu- 
factures of  a  low  tariff.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff, 
however,  necessarily  had  a  retarding 
effect  on  manufactures.  There  was  a 
distinct  slowing  down  noticeable  in 
some  industries  during  March.  By 
the  latter  part  of  April  manufacturers 
were  glad  to  accept  orders  for  prompt 
delivery  where  they  were  inclined  to 
be  independent  30  days  earlier.  By 
May  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in 
orders  for  iron  and  steel  and  an  abate- 


ment of  activity.  The  conaervatian 
was  more  pronounced  in  the  industrial 
and  financial  East,  while  in  the  agri- 
cultural West  and  South  there  waa 
a  marked  feeling  of  confidenoe.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  textile  machinery  waa 
idle,  pending  an  adjustment  of  the 
tariff.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  bn- 
ports  of  articles  free  of  duty,  many  of 
which  formed  the  raw  material  for 
manufactures.  The  tariff  law  was  ap- 
proved Oct.  3,  but  its  effect  had,  ap- 
parently, been  largely  discounted,  and 
there  was  no  appreciable  change  in 
industrial  activities.  In  the  mean- 
time the  prospect  of  legislation  regu- 
lating banking  and  currency  had  cre- 
ated a  tendency  among  banking  in- 
stitutions to  strengthen  their  re- 
sources. Interest  rates  were  some- 
what higher  than  in  1912,  loans  were 
not  so  freely  made,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  reduce  their  stock  of  soods. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  decline  in 
business  confidence  as  t|ie  year  ad- 
vanced, which  contrasted  with  the  op- 
timism that  was  evident  during  the 
preceding  year.  (See  also  I,  Ameri- 
can History;  and  Xm,  Econamio  Oof^  . 
ditions.) 

The  liabilities  involved  in  the  fail- 
ures in  manufacturing  enterprises  for 
each  quarter  were  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  those  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1912.  For  the  first  Quar- 
ter this  excess  amotmted  to  $4,928,- 
510,  for  the  second  to  $5,450,688,  for 
the  third  to  $8,085,784.  While  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  failures 
in  manufacturing  industries  were 
greatest  during  the  first  three  months, 
they  were  too  large  during  the  en- 
tire year  to  be  viewed  with  equanim- 
ity. This,  with  the  higher  monej. 
rates,  tariff  trouble,  uncertainties  <n 
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The  incTMMa  in  TaluM  u  shown  in 
this  atatement  kre  &ffeet«d  hj  tha 
ctutDge  from  currency  to  the  gold 
atandard  between  IBSQ  and  1879,  and 
by  the  increase  in  prices  during  recent 
jreara.  Fricea  per  unit  for  manu!bc' 
tured  producta  in  1913  were  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  for  any  of 
the  preceding  years.  The  number  of 
wage  eamera  employed  and  the  horae 
power  of  the  enjnnes,  electric  motors, 
etc.,  however,  show  a  marvelona  in- 
creaae  since  ie4»,  when  the  first  repre- 
sentative atatiatica  were  collected  for 
the  entire  country. 


Incraaae  in  Population  and  Manm- 
factnraa. — A  comparison  of  the  value 
of  manufactures  with  the  population 
is  neoewarily  affected  by  increase  or 
decrease  in  prieea.  To  •ome  extent  it 
ia,  therefore,  misleading,  but  the  per 
capita  valnea  and  pereentagea  of  in- 
crease in  population  and  Talne  of 
manufactured  producta  givoi  in  tbe 
following  statement  for  the  y«*Ta 
1S60  to  1913,  show,  in  a  general  way, 
tha^  the  mantifaetnrea  of  tbe  coun- 
try have  increased  at  a  much  mora 
rapid  rate  than  the  increase  in  the 
population: 


TOTAL  A 


}  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURES.  U50-W13 


Note 

— Populilion  (or  the  decenniil 

it  u  the  e 

eicept  fo 

1013.  which  latter  u  >itii<uit«. 

wdins- 

Di-decBde 

The  census  of  population  and  manu- 
factures of  1860  gave  a  per  capita 
value  of  140.  With  the  exception  of 
18S0  over  1870,  when  the  per  capita 
value  was  affected  by  the  change  from 
the  currency  to  the  gold  atindard, 
there  was  a  >>teady,  and  at  times  a 
very  Inrire,  increafle  in  this  value.  The 
larpost  amount,  $201,  is  shown  for 
1013. 

The  Tariff  and  Mannfactures.— The 
tariff  law  a|>proved  Oct.  3  made  a 
number  of  important  reductions  in  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material  used  in 
inBniifBctiire».  as  well  as  on  the  fin- 
ished products  of  many  of  the  impor- 
tant industriea.  The  free  list  has 
bppn  prently  extended.  Tlie  testimony 
nf  mnnnfacturera  and  otliers  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meann 
shows  a  (Treat  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  the  reduetion  in  duties 
will    have    on    domestic    production. 


T  igOS  and  101> 


Many  mannfaetnren  contended  that 
tbe  coat  of  manufacture  waa  so  much 
less  in  European  conntriea  that  any 
material  reduetion  in  the  tariff  would 
be  destructive  to  their  indnatir. 
Othera  thought  the  rates  conld  ba 
l^atiy  reduced  without  serious  effect. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  production  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States,  however,  was  practically  dla- 
regarded  in  fixing  the  rates  of  duty. 
The  atatement  on  the  oppoaite  page, 
comparing  the  rates  for  a  number  of 
metal  and  textile  products  as  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  1909  and  1013.  illustratca 
the  changes  that  characteriM  tbe  new 


law. 


ibe 


The  Textile  Indnatrica.— Of 
important  factory  induatries,  the  tex- 
tiles are  among  the  rooet  sensitive  to 
tariff  legislation.  The  new  law  makes 
radical  reductions  in  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  industry.    Thera 


XXI.    MANUFACTURES 
TABIFF  RATES  ON  IMPORTANT  METAL  AND  TEXTILE  BiANUFAGTURBS 


BcBBDULB  C-MetaU  and  Man- 
ufaetureM  of: 

Pis  Iron 

subs 

Beams,  girders,  joists,  valued 

above  A  cent  per  lb 

Tin  plates 

Wire 

Copper  in  plates,  sheets,  etc. 

Leaa  in  sheets,  pipes,  etc . . . 

BcHXDULB  I — Cotton  and  Man- 

ufaetures  of: 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  cloth 

Nottinffham     lace     window 

curtains,  nets,  nettings,  etc 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Shirt  collars  and  cuffs 

Handkerchiefs 


Stockings,  hose  and  half -hose 

Underwear  of  every  descrip- 
tion   

Cotton  table  damask . 
Schedule  J — Flax,  hemp,  and 
jtUe,  and  manufactures  of: 

Flax,  not  hackled  or  dressed 

Hemp,  not  hackled  or  dressed 

Single  jute  yarns  not  finer 
than  5  lea  or  number 

Cables  or  cordage  of  hemp, 
tarred  or  untarred 

Hose,  hydraulic  or  flume 

Oilcloths  for  floors 

Handkerchiefs  composed  of 
flax,  hemp,  etc 

All  woven  fabrics,  n.  s.  p.  f . . 
ScHEOiTLB  K — Wool  and  Ma 
ufaetures  of: 

Raw  wool 

Yams 

Blankets 


Ian- 


Flannels  for  underwear 

Women's      and      children's 

dress  goods 

Ready-made    clothing    and 

wearing  apparel 

Webbings,  suspenders, 

braces,  etc 

Aubusson,   Axminster,   etc., 

carpets 

Saxony,  Wilton,  etc.,  velvet 

carpets 

Brussels  carpets 


Tapestry  velvet  carpets. 


Act  or  1009 


Rate 


^  cent  per  lb. 

^  cent  per  lb. 
1 .2  cents  per  lb. 

40  per  cent. 
2\  cents  per  lb. 
2|  cents  per  lb. 


50  per  cent. 
45  certs  per  dos.  plus   ) 
15  per  cent.  j* 


40  per  cent. 

$22.40  per  ton 
S22.50per  ton 
1  cent  per  lb.  plus  10    ) 
per  cent.  f 

2  cents  per  lb. 
15  cents  per  lb. 


50  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


i 


Tapestr>'  Brussels  carpets. . . 
ScHEDCLE    li — Silk    and    Silk 

Goods: 
Silk,  partly  manufactured. . . 
Spun   silk   or   Schappe   silk 

yam 

Sewing  silk,  twist,  floss,  etc . . 
Silk  goods,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  woven 

in  the  piece 

Handkerchiefs    or    muflSers, 

hemstitched 

Ribbons,  n.  s.  p.  f .,  bandings . 
*  rtiflciul  Hilk  yams 


50  cents  per  lb.  plus 
1  60  per  cent. 

\  60  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
)  40  per  cent. 

)  GO  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
)  40  per  oont. 

j  44  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
1  40  per  cent, 

j  40  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
)  40  per  cent. 

j  28  cents  per  sq.  yd.  plus 
(  40  per  cent. 


35  cents  per  lb. 


60  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
percent. 


9.03 
17.79 

23.18 
26.74 
37.64 
10.82 
40.70 


31.54 
42.75 

52.04 

50.00 

64.03 

59.27 

75.38 

60.28 
40.00 


7.21 
10.45 

26.90 


17.83 
15.37 
44.29 

50.00 
45.00 


43.61 
79.44 
72.69 

93.29 

99.70 

79.56 
82.07 

64.62 

69.38 

69.45 

62.05 

88.53 

21.01 

37.09 
25.00 

54.89 

60.00 
50.00 
41.75 


Act  of  1018 


Rate 


8  per  cent. 
Sperosnt. 

12  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


j  35,  40  and  I 

1 45  per  cent.  S 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
<  40  and  50  i 
(   per  cent,    f 

25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

S11.20perton 
$11.20  per  ton 

15  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

7  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

Free 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

(  25  and  35  I 

1   per  cent,   f 

35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

35  per  oent. 
15  per  cent. 


50  per  oent. 
40  per  oent. 
35  per  cent. 


lent  ad 
▼alorem* 
per  oent. 


8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
90.00 
20.00 
6.00 
25.00 


10.20 
28.44 

35, 40  and  48 

30.00 

25.00 

80.00 

40  and  80 

26.00 
25.00 

3.67 
6.40 

15.00 

0.83 

0.28 

20.00 

35.00 
40.00 


20.00 
26.00 

25  and  88 

85.00 

86.00 
86.00 

36.00 

80.00 

26.00 

80.00 

20.00 

16.00 

86.00 
16.00 

60.00 

60.00 
40.00 
86.00 
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Probmbly  u  mmiiy  mon  pertoni  de- 
pend upon  tbo  rMtly  or 
indireotV,  in  th 
Uom  tm  in  the 


Inftit . 

th«   effect   of   th«   radnetlcm    In   tlw 
duUe*  on  the 

tiolly  »11  of  t  in  UM 

textile  indnrtrjr  !•  plmeed  on  the  frea 
lut 


cent. 

The  United  SUt«a  naee  more  than 

^  prodnotion  of 

DA  In  the 

The  in- 

OTMaing   importuice   ol   muiila   end 

sImiI  for  use  in  the  manufftcture  of 

5S)|!  noteworthy.    'By 


the  oil 
induat) 
1909  it  ranked 


added  by  nuuiufaeture. 


TXT.    MANUFACrUBSS 


eigbt  f ears  the  snnuBl 
cotton  in  the  United  5t&tea,' ^clnd- 
ing  stocks  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  has  varied  from  12,- 
188,000  bales  for  the  year  1909-10  to 
17,89(<.000  bates  for  1911-12.  The  sup- 
ply for  1912-13  was  16,226,000  bales. 
The  estimated  produeti on  for  1913-14, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  13,677,000  bales,  as  compared 
with  13,703.000  bales  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  exports  indicate  a  coa- 
stontly  increasing  demand  from   for- 


eign manufactures  for  American  cot- 
ton. More  than  half  the  supply  for 
1912-19  was  exported,  and  if  the  pro- 
duction of  foreign  mills  is  increaaed 
during  the  coming  year,Iarger  amounts 
ffill  be  exported,  as  the  statistics  for 
the  world's  production  and  consump- 
tion indicate  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  world's  stocks  of  ootton. 

The  Iran  utl  Sted  Indutrioa.— 
In  the  iron  and  st«el  industry  prac- 
tically all  of  the  heavy  prodncta  ara 
on  the  free  list',  and  tM  dot;  on  sec- 
ondary products  has  been  greats  re- 
duced. This  will  affect  directly  and 
indirectly  a  great  variety  of  Indns- 


IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  ALLIED  INDUBTRIBS,  1 


Tlic  Uritfd  States  has  natural  ad-  j  supply  of  ore  and  coking  coal  i*  prao- 
vantagco  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  tically  unlimited,  and  in  many  lo- 
and  strPl  not  possessed,  to  the  same  calities  they  are  in  close  proximity, 
degree,    by    any    other    nation.      The  [  The  indnstty  is  eiceptloually  well  or- 
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METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS  OTHER  THAN  IRON  AND  STEEL,   1900 


Ikdubtbt 


ToUl 

MetaU 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Brass  and  bronae  products 

Gold  and  sUver,  reducing  and  refining 

Lead,  bar,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

Smelting  and  refining,  sine 

Smelting  and  refining,  not  from  the  ore 

Metal  products 

Clocks  and  watches,  including  cases  and 
materials 

Copper,  tin.  and  sheet-iron  products 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  and  lamps  and 
reflectors 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Jewelry 

Needles,  pins,  and  hooks  and  eyes 

Silverware  and  plated  ware 

TinfoU 

Related  industries 

Electroplating 

Galvamxing 


Number 

Wage 

Wages 

(000 

omitted) 

Value  of 

Value 
Added  by 

of  Es- 

Earners 

Products 

Manu- 

Ublish- 

(average 

(000 

facture 

ments 

number) 

omitted) 

(000 
omitted) 

8,760 

248,786 

$146,333 

$1,238,261 

$347,236 

1,400 

74,627 

40,411 

811.003 

132.222 

100 

807 

660 

10.767 

3,408 

1,021 

40.618 

23,677 

140.080 

60.760 

62 

466 

346 

23.611 

1,628 

33 

802 

610 

0.144 

1.733 

38 

16,628 

13.306 

378.806 

46.274 

28 

7,424 

6,430 

167.406 

16.442 

20 

6,666 

4,210 

34.206 

8.076 

80 

2,147 

1.281 

28.072 

4.009 

6,834 

160.004 

04.482 

416.400 

210.080 

120 

23,867 

12.044 

36,106 

24.066 

4,228 

73,616 

30,600 

100.824 

87.241 

610 

18,861 

10.303 

46.067 

24.600 

88 

1,383 

636 

2.630 

1.112 

1,637 

30,347 

18,357 

80.340 

43,676 

40 

4,638 

2,064 

6.604 

4.366 

183 

16,610 

10.281 

42.228 

23.806 

10 

683 

303 

3.418 

1.142 

607 

4,164 

2,430 

11.847 

4.024 

461 

2,717 

1,652 

4,600 

3,304 

46 

1,447 

786 

7,338 

1.619 

ganized,  and  in  good  shape  to  meet 
competition.  In  fact,  the  domestic 
products  are  now  competing  success- 
fully with  foreign  manufactures  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  development 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the 
heavy  products  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  since  1808  the  production  of  in- 
gots and  castings  has  increased  from 
8,032,857  to  31,2l51,303  gross  tons. 
This  tonnage  involves  the  re-use  in 
the  steel  furnaces  of  steel  scrap,  the 
eroppings  from  the  ends  of  ingots  and 
billets,  the  trimmings  from  plates, 
etc.,  and  hence  in  late  years  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron  con- 
sumed in  its  manufacture.  During 
the  same  period  the  production  of  pig 
iron  increased  from  11,773,034  to 
29,726,037  tons.  The  blast  furnaces 
of  the  country  now  have  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  over  100,000  tons. 

The  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  furnaces  is  indicated 
by  the  increased  production  of  pig 
•  iron  per  wage  earner.  This  increased 
from  265  tons  in  1889  to  668  tons  in 
1909.  For  the  large  furnaces,  those 
producing  over  600,000  tons  of  iron 
each,  the  average  production  per  an- 
num per  wage  earner  exceeds  1,100 
tons.  During  the  past  40  years  the 
population  of  the  country  has  in- 
eretLsed  by  About  140  per  cent.,  while 


the  pig  iron  production  has  increased 
1,300  per  cent.  The  per  capita  pro- 
duction increased  from  0.0475  to 
0.2789  tons.  The  production  for  1912 
amounted  to  29,726,937  tons,  and  the 
preliminary  reports  for  1913  indicate 
that  the  production  will  exceed  that 
of  anv  prior  year,  the  output  for  the 
first  'half  of  1913  being  16,488,602 
tons. 

Practically  three-fourths  of  the  pig 
iron  is  consumed  in  the  steel  worKs, 
the  balance  being  used  in  foundries 
and  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  The 
annual  products  of  the  steel  works 
and  rolling  mills  of  the  country  now 
amount  to  $986,000,000.  The  steel 
plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of  110,000 
tons  and  the  steel  production  under 
normal  conditions  is  approximately 
24,000,000  tons.  The  output  of  the 
plants  is  composed  of  a  vast  vari^ety 
of  products,  extending  from  the  hea'vy 
blooms,  billets,  and  slabs  to  higb.ly 
finished  instruments.  Of  the  he«,v' 
finished  products,  rails  and  stnj^ural 
shapes  are  among  the  most  important. 
The  annual  production  of  rails  has 
increased  from  2,385,682  tons  in  1900 
to  3,327,915  tons  in  1912,  while  that 
of  structural  shapes  increased  from 
815,161  to  2,846,487  tons. 

Metals  Other  than  Iron  and  Steel 
— ^The  tariff  schedule  of  metals   and 
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on  the  free  list.  Since  1890  the  an- 
nual cut  of  lumber  has  varied  from 
33^00,000,000  to  44,600,000,000  ft. 
The  production  for  1012  amounted  to 
30,158,414,000  ft.  In  1850  the  north- 
eastern states  produced  more  than 
half  the  lumber  manufactured.  The 
center  of  the  industry  shifted  to  the 
Lake  states  and  now  the  largest  quan- 
tities are  obtained  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  southern  states.  Washing- 
ton produced  the  largest  amount, 
4,009,775,000  ft.  in  1012,  followed  by 
Louisiana  with  3,876,211,000  ft,  Mis- 
sissippi with  2,381,808,000  ft.,  and 
North  Carolina  with  2,103,308,000  ft. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  lum- 
ber is  used  in  building  operations,  but 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in 
manufactures.  The  statistics  in  the 
following  table  sliow  the  importance 
of  the  manufactures  using  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  as  material: 

Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper. — The  new 
tariff  law  places  all  wood  pulp  on  the 
free  list,  and  makes  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  paper.  While 
the  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
the  United  States  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  magnitude  of  their  operations 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  now  consumes  annually 
more  than  4,000,000  cords  of  wood. 
The  reduction  in  the  revenue  will  affect 


not  only  the  pulp,  paper,  and  prints 
ing  industries,  but  numerous  other 
branches  of  manufaetoree  ming  paper 
as  a  material,  or  producing  materiali 
used  in  the  printing  trades. 

Printing  and  PnbUihiiig. — Tha 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  and  books  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  paper.  For  a  lonff  tbna  a 
number  of  publications  have  Seen  per- 
sistent in  the  agitation  for  a  redumon 
in  the  duty  on  pulp  and  paper.  The 
printing  industry  is  a  doniinating  fac- 
tor in  many  activities.  It  is  thor- 
oughly distributed  throughout  the 
states,  every  city  of  importance,  and 
the  majority  of  the  counties,  haviiig 
a  newspaper. 

The  gross  annual  receipts  from  the 
advertising  carried  on  in  newspapers 
and  peric^icals  now  exceeds  $800,- 
000,000,  while  the  revenue  from  sub- 
scriptions and  sales  amounts  to 
$135,000,000.  During  the  past  decade 
these  receipts  have  doubled,  while  the 
aggregate  number  of  copies  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  printed  in- 
creased from  0,800,000  to  11,600,000,- 
000.  More  than  161,000,000  books 
and  pamphlets  were  printed  in  1909. 
If  the  reduction  in  duty  results  in 
cheaper  paper,  it  is  probable  the  in- 
dustry will  show  even  greater  devel- 
opment during  the  next  ten  years. 


PATENTS    AND    INVENTIONS 

ClIABLES  E.  MUNBOE 


Patents  Granted. — ^From  the  last 
issued  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  applications  for  U.  S. 
patents  for  inventions  during  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1012,  was  68,068,  for 
designs  1,850,  and  for  reissues  158, 
a  total  of  70,076.  The  number  of 
patents  of  both  kinds  issued  was 
37,573  and  reissued  158.  Of  these, 
4,480  were  issued  to  citizens  of  foreign 
countries.  During  the  year  20,883 
patents  expired  and  7,404  applications 
were  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  final 
fees.  The  total  number  of  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  from  the  earliest  period 
to  Dec.  31,  1012  (the  foreign  figures 
fnr  1912  being  estimated),  is  2,350,- 


003,    of   which    1,050,282   have   been 
granted  by  the  United  States. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  for  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  1912, 
according  to  the  residence  of  the  in- 
ventor, shows  the  largest  number, 
5,103,  to  be  issued  to  citizens  of  New 
York,  with  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Jers^, 
California,  Missouri  and  Michigan  fol- 
lowing in  the  order  named  with  over 
1,000  each.  When  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  population  to  patents  granted, 
Connecticut  stands  first,  with  one  pat- 
ent to  every  1,150  of  population,  and 
then,  in  order,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, California,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  Colorado,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island  and  Ohio.    The  paucity 
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of  invention  in  the  BO-called  southern  the  revision  of  law  and  chanDe  of  of- 

states,  as  measured  b;  either  meaoB,  it  l^ce   methods;   a  discuBsion  of  United 

most  notable,  the  ratio  to  population  States    and    foreign    patent   systems; 

being,  for  Tennessee,  1:10,404;   Qeor  administration   of  the  Patent  Office; 

gio,    1:10,9Q3;     Arkansas,    1:11,6S3;  methods  of  examining  applicants;  in- 

Alabama,   l;ll,gl3;    North   Carolina,  terterence  procedure;  clasaiGcation  dl- 

1:13,133;   Mississippi,   1:17,793;   and  vision;  the  scientific  library  and  search 

South  Carolina,  1:18,040.  room;   personnel   of  the  office;   hulld- 

An   analysis    of   the   statistics    foi  ing  accommodations  and  office  equip- 

patents  granted  to  citizens  of  foreign  ment;    publications;   term    of   patent 

countries  shows  Germany  in  the  lead  and  delays;  fees,  revenues,  and  expen- 

nith  1,558,  followed  by  England  with  ditures;  correction  of  errors;  appeals, 

S52,   Canada   with   579,    France   with  court   of    patent   appeals   and    htiga- 

300,  Austria- Hungary  with  180,  Switz-  tion;  working  of  patents  and  compul- 

erland  with  125,  and' Sweden  with  102,  sory  license;  treaties  affecting  patent 

If,    however.    Great    Britain    and    its  rights;    the   bar;    history    of    United 

colonies  be  considered  as  a  whole,  the  States  patent   system;   United   States 

total   number  of  patents  granted   its  laws   and   rules  of  practice;   German. 

eiti/ens  was  1,810.  and  English  patent  laws,  with  a  dis- 

Every  activity  nf  the  Patent  Office  cussion  and  comparison  of  the  patent 

showed   an   increase  of  from   41.0   to  laws  and  procedure  in  Germany,  Eng- 

123.6  per  cent,  for  1912  over  1899,  the  land  and  the  United  States;   publica- 

increasein  receipts  being  69.8  percent,  tions  o(  the  Patent  Office;   statement 

and    in    expenditures    flfl.S    per   cent,  of   its   business;    bibliography   of   all 

The  surplus  for  1912  was  $96,002.19,  important    material    bearing    on    the 

making  a  total  net  surplus  of  $7,063,-  origin,    history    and    growth    of    the 

925, 7fl,   which   has   been   deposited   in  Office   and   the   system    which   it   has 

the   Treasury    of    the    United    States  evolved;  and  the  classification  of  pat- 

from  the  earnings  of  the  Patent  Office,  ents    and    printed    publications.      In 

Administration  of  the  Patent  OfSce.  conducting  its  investigations  the  Com- 

—On  Aug.  21,  1912,  Congress  by  joint  mission  secured  the  views  of  a  large 

resolution  directed  the  Commission  on  number  of  attorneys  and  others  prao- 

Economy  and  Efficiency  ticing  before  the  Patent  Office,  and  of 
inventors  concerning  certain  questions 

t«    InvestlKale    full.v    and    rarefully    the         i ;n._j    *„    :t    „Ja     ;-    .AAiUnn    tn 

Bdmlnlatradon  of  (he  Paleni  Office  with  submitted    to    it   and,    in    addition    to 

a   view  of  determining  whether  or  not  those  appendices  for  which  credit  is 

the    prenent   methods,    personnel,   efliilp-  ejiven   it  is  evident  that  much  of  the 

aTeV^a-r^orlT^^oman'ce^f^tS'fn?,^  material  has  been  prepar^  by  expert* 

lions,      taklne     Into     ronslderation     the  within  or  without  the  Office. 

presi'Dl   i-hamrtpr  and   volume  of   bust-  Following  its  examination  the  Com- 

;rs,,"o!  a?™";;  j.TsrJihiiT.  "i-i™  .«i.n.itw.  i^  <«i.iowi„g  ,„. 

..„  ,-  .^_  -_...__    __.  .     _  ommendations  which  require  changea 

in  the  law: 


1   the  cit; 

iJ'b  Tn;.ii^n,    \yj'\l™''''  i",  "'"ST'W     nf'wiiiblnSoD,  "for  the  eicluslvc  use  o( 
.,?rt^i^^.™^-=.  „»"    thorooEhly    rfflMenl     ^^^  rmtpd  Stfltes  Putent  (tfflce. 
tirTr  Bn.  nTir,.nrt».,P„=^-hi^2  ™=r'  2-  That    the    nvimher    of    offlpers    and 

Patent   nfflco   fee-.  ;ifrrea'd]as'imeSts''of''"s2l.;ie';  '^"ml^ 

as  shown  In  delall  In  this  report,  In- 
The  report  of  the  Commission  has  vdvlog  an  IncrcBse  of  30  in  the  nnmber 
been  ia.m.d  as  ir„use  Doc.  1110.  62d  gL;'?P!."T?>"..?°-^-J' J,f *'  '°"''"*  "' 
Conp..  3ri  sen*.,  niipearing  as  a  large 
octnvn  vohinie  of  624  papes,  with  illus- 
trations and  tables.  This  is  probably 
the  nn)st  systematic  and  exhaustive 
exnmitifltion   of   the   patent   sitnatior 


t2aG,nn(»  In  the  pay  r 


I    mnde'    W    in  'ita    Id     slalBnl    To  mini  8b1  oner   and    seven    super- 
made,    tor    in    us    14     ^j^i^      p^mlnera    In    the    admlnlatrallve 
chapters  and   11   appendices  it  covers    ^ork,   IncludlnB  conlrol  of  the  methods 
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the  largest  number  of  elements  in 
common  together  under  the  units,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
novelty  of  each  of  the  multitude  of 
claims  in  the  70,000  applications  now 
being  filed  annually  with  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  certainty  within  the 
brief  space  of  time  possible  to  be  al- 
lotted to  each  application  in  order 
that  such  speedy  action  may  be  had  as 
the  public  interests  and  those  of  the 
inventor  demand.  It  is  evident  that 
with  over  1,040.000  patents  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  at  the 
present  time  constituting  the  field  of 
search  among  United  States  patents 
within  which  examiners  must  look  in 
determining  the  novelty  of  an  idea,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  such  a  search 
could  be  made  without  a  classification 
which  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
limit  himself  to  a  small  number  of 
those  million-odd  prior  patents. 

From  t)ie  beginning  the  Office  has 
attempted  to  do  this,  and  between 
1790  and  1808  there  were  15  different 
systems  or  revised  systems  used  which 
were  developed  on  non-uniform  and 
ill-defined  principles.  By  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  10,  1898,  a 
Classification  Division  was  created  to 
classify  Ignited  States  and  foreign  pat- 
ents and  literature  in  books,  pam- 
phlets and  periodicals  and  in  trade 
catalogues.  This  has  been  in  active 
operation  ever  since  and  it  has  accom- 
plished work  of  value,  especially  in 
the  classification  of  that  most  com- 
plicated mnterinl  found  in  chemical 
literature,  wliere,  in  spite  of  some 
unfortunate  errors,  the  results  are  use- 
ful and  the  methods  original.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  realized 
from  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
wliioli.  taking  the  average  number  of 
patents  classified  per  year  per  man 
since  1808,  finds  it  will  take  26  men 
10  years  or  50  men  seven  years  to 
finish  the  reclassification  of  the  United 
States  patents. 

Patent   Litigation. — ^There  has  for 

cliissilication  of  the  subjects  of  inveii-  '  long  l)een  loud   and  widespread  com- 


and  procedure  of  the  43  ezamlnlns  divi- 
sions in  the  allowance  and  rejection  of 
applications  for  patents. 

4.  That  one  appeal  within  the  United 
States  l*atcnt  Office  be  eliminated ;  that 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Chief  of  the  I'atent  Office 
be  increased  from  three  to  Ave ;  that  all 
appeals  within  the  office  be  taken  to 
that  board ;  that  its  decision  be  the 
decision  of  the  Patent  Office :  that  the 
appeal  therefrom  be  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
now  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

5.  That  the  fee  for  filing  and  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  be  increased  from 
S15  to  $20 :  that  appeal  fees  be  read- 
justed to  the  condition  arising  from 
the  elimination  of  one  appeal :  that  a 
fee  of  25  cents  be  charged  for  each  ad- 
ditional patent,  etc.,  included  in  one  in- 
strument presented  for  record ;  that  all 
fees  l)e  paid  directly  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice :  that  refundment  of  fees  paid  by 
mistake  be  made  by  the  financial  clerk 
and  not  by  warrant  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

G.  That  the  life  of  a  patent  be  so 
limited  as  to  expire  19  years  from  the 
date  of  filing  the  application  therefor, 
excluding  the  time  (not  exceeding  two 
years)  during  which  an  application  may 
be  involved  in  interference. 

7.  That  the  work  of  reclassifying  pa- 
tents and  digesting  of  printed  publica- 
tions, and  providing  facilities  for  sim- 
plifying and  making  more  accurate  the 
search,  be  recognized  l>y  an  appropria- 
tion for  an  adequate  force  to  be  em- 
ploved  upon  such  work. 

8.  That  the  subscription  price  of  the 
Official  Oazefte  be  Increased  from  $5  to 
$10  and  the  method  of  distribution  to 
libraries  be  changed  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  copies  so  distributed. 

9.  That  all  the  work  of  producing  the 

ftubllcatlons  of  the  I'atent  Office,  Includ- 
ng   copies   of   patents,    be   done   at    the 
Ciovernment  Printing  Office. 

10.  That  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Patent  Office  and  for  the  Installation 
of  suitable  lighting  and  ventilating  fa- 
cilities and  for  the  purchase  of  new 
furniture   and   equipment. 

Classification  of  Subjects  of  Inven- 
tion.— A  serious  diflSculty  which  leads 
to  delay  and  complicates  search  is 
found  in  the  classification  of  inven- 
tions, applications  and  topics.  Many 
exaTn])les  of  decisions  in  the  assign- 
ment of  aj)plications  for  examination 
are  iiiven   in  the  report.     Without  a 


tion  appropriate  to  and  co(>rdinate(l 
with  the  j)rinciples  of  patentability 
sufTicientlv  defined  to  divide  the  entire 
field  into  relatively  small  ultimate 
units  sufficiently  uniform  in  principle 
to  puide  the  searcher  to  the  proper 
unit,  «T>(1  with  such  a  basis  of  division 


as  will  brinji:  those  means  which  have 


plaint  of  the  cost  of  litifration:  the 
lon^  delays;  and  the  loading  of  the 
record  with  irrelevant  matters  in  pat- 
ent issues.  These  evils  have  generally 
been  charged  to  the  "patent  laws, 
and  even  members  of  Congress  have 
souptit  to  remedy  them  by  proposed 
patent  legislation,  when  in  fact,  since 
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most  litigation  relative  to  p^tenta  is  wm  bo  sererel;  criticiMd  bj  the  Imt, 

in  equity  proceedingB,  it  is  controlled  biTentore,  majiufBotnTere  and  men  of 

by  existing  equi^  rules.    AKer  many  science. 

deeades  the  U.  B.  Suprane  Court  or-       A  etorm  of  adverse  eomniait  haa 

dered  a  revision  of  tiie  rules,  and  on  also  been  evoked  by  the  bill  intro- 

Kov.   4,    1912,  promulgated   ita  new  dneed  by  Repreeentative  K«lui  of  Call- 

equity  rule*  to  become  effaotlve  Nov.  fomia  which,   while  enabling  Nldb-' 

1,  1913.    The  most  significant  ehangea  itors  at  tbe  Panama-PaciOe  Bnoaitlcn 

are  that  the  teetimony,  as  a  rule,  is  to  import  free  of   duty  artioles  tad 

to  be  taken  in  open   court;   that   an  bulldins  materials   intended   for   the 

expert's  affidavit  may  be  taken  out  of  E:qM>sltion,  further  provides  that: 
court  and  presented  to  the  eonrt  mb- 
ject  to  the  defendant's  right  to  call 
him  for  crasH-ezamination;  that  de- 
lays are  made  more  difficult;  and  that 
in  case  of  an  appeal  being  token  the 
appellant  is  required  substantially  to 
digest  the  testimony,  the  trial  court 
having  authority  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  record.  Thin  rule  as  to  making 
up   the   record   haa    prevailed   in   the 

courts  of  the  state  of  New  York  and        The  onti*  of  this  lies  in  the  f«et  that 

it  is  significant  that  the  Court  of  Ap-  not  only  by  it  is  the  exhibitor  prao- 

peats    of   New  York  abrogated   this  ticall^  granted  a  patent  or  oopyright 

rule  to  take  effect  in  the  state  courts  by  this  country  without  being  snbjeet 

the  day  the  rule  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  to   the   condititms   required   of   oUier 

Court  beenme  effective  in  the  Federal  applicants    for   patente,    but   it   also 

Courts.  creates  a  new  form  of  property  that 

Patent  Law. — During  the  year  the  does  not  rest  upon  novel^  or  inven- 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,   in   Bauer  t>.  tion,  bnt  may  include  what  is  old  and 

O'Donnell,  modilled  its  decision  given  well  known  in  this  country,  or  what 

in  Henry  v.  A.  B.  Dick  Co.   |  A.  T.  B.,  is  patented  and  has  long  beoi  patented 

1912,  p.  622]  by  holding,  in  substance,  to  others  in  this  country,  or  what  ii 

that  the  dealer  or  patentee  might  not  in  ita  nature  not  patentable   in  this 

bring  suit  for  infringement  based  upon  country.     Since  several   foreign  eoun- 

the  fact  that  the  patentee  had  Sxed  tries  issue  patents  of  importation,  as 

the    price     (see    also    IX,    Late    and  article  long  well  known  nere  mav  be 

JurUprudence).    Mr.  Oldfield  renewed  patented  there  by  the  importer  of  the 

his  bill  for  revising  the  patent  laws,  article  into  that  eonntr;,  and,  under 

which   failed    in   the  preceding    Con-  Uiis  statute,  such  person.  If  ha  bron{^ 

gresB.  by  filing  a  substitute  bill,  E.  R.  that  article  baek  Into  thia  Mnutry  and 

1700.    containing   that    same   matter,  exhibited  it  at  the  Expoaitiim,  would 

especially  in  its  anti-trust  pTovisions,  be  given  a  monopoly   of   the  artlelfl 

which  the  HoU)ie  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  United  States  for  apprwdmate- 

refused  to  report  favorably,  and  which  ly  four  years. 


TRADE.    TKANSFORTATION  AND   COMKinnCATIOV 

Gboveb  O.  Huebneb 

HEBCHANT  XAXOm 


Toniuge  Afloat.— The  fivp-ahip  law 

of  Aug.  24,  ini2  (Panama  Canal  Act, 
Sec.  5),  Ima  not  been  in  effect  Buffi- 
cicnttj  long  to  exert  a  widespread 
eircct  upon  the  deep- sea  tonnage  fly- 
ing the  American  flag.  It  was  not 
expected  that  any  great  number  of 
foreign-built  vesselH  would  be  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately after  its  enactment.  Only  mod- 
ern vessels  of  foreign  construction, 
not  over  five  years  old,  may  be  reg- 
istered under  this  law,  and  all  the 
watrli  oflicers  of  such  veBsels  are  re- 
quired to  be  American  citizens.  As 
■tated  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Navigation: 


i  fldclltr,  would  fi 


tbc    HclectluD    I 


'    American    buc- 


)ortB,  except  those  Id  our  Tldnlty, 

large.    Tbc  change  of  flag,  aecort- 

Ingly.  Is  a  matter  requIrlDg  time  In  Uie 
case  of  Tessela  now  anoat. 

The  latest  official  Etatistici  of  tlw 
total  documented  merchant  fleet  of 
the  United  States  are  for  the  flwaJ 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  at  which 
time  the  free-ship  law  had  not  baan 
enacted.  The  gross  tonnage  of  tha 
registered  marine,  however,  witneaaad 
an  increase  from  S72,eTl  tona  in  1911 
to  032,101  tons  in  1912.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  enrolled  fleet  remained 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  previous  year,  and,  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  the  total  docu- 
mented merchant  marine  grew  from 
7,638,790  to  7,714,183  grosa  tonnaga: 


Of  the  aggregate  documented  gross 
tonnage,  .l.lTO.S'iS  comprised  Btcom- 
ers.  1,538,847  sailing  vessels,  ri22,nil 
barges,  and  72,567  canal  boats.  In 
accordance  with  the  past  tendency 
tha  sailing  tonnage  continued  its  de- 
cline, while  the  stcAm  and  barge 
tonnage   slowly   increased   in   volume. 

Geographical    DiBtiihution.  —  There 


tonnage  of  the  Pacific  Ooast  and 
Croat  LakcB.  At  the  ports  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  however,  then 
lins  liccn  a  brisker  demand  for  abipa, 
with  a  resulting  increase  from  3,6M,- 
KH5  to  3,026.626  gross  tonnage.  On 
>lnne  30.  1012,  the  document^  mar- 
chant  fleet  was  distributed  amcms 
geographical  divisiona  aaS 


s  little  change  in  the  documented '  classes  of  vessela  as  follows; 
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The  aggregate  documented  toniMge 
was  distributed  among  the  leading 
customs  districts  Id  1911  and  1912 
■s  follows: 


Vhhosa,  Ohio . . 


Cuyihoga, 

DuluUi . . . 
Sin  FriLDtuci 

PhSadelphbi. 


276.ltee 


tunu  of  tiuM  TMMh  bava  baen  mMh 
since  1900,  at  wMeh  time  the  Unitwl 
States  Geuue  Offlee  reported  a  total 
of  10,497  veaeele,  with  a  groM  ton* 
i  of  0,679,402  tone.    A  more  de- 


totol  meiehont  flaet  of  the  wtln 
world  OS  reported  I7  Lloy^t  RtgUttr 
increaaed  from  43,147,164  tops  in  1911 
to  44,600,077  in  1912  and  46,970.118 
in  1013.  These  returns  are  only  oo- 
proiimate,  for  they  exclude  vesaeli 
of  leas  than  100  tons,  and  thoy  state 
the  gross  tonnup  of  steamers,  while 
-  the  tonnage  of  the  world's  soiling 
The  statistics  concerning  document-  Am'  '■  g»T«a»  "»  terms  of  net  ton- 
ed tonnage  particularly  unaeistate  the  ""ge.  Moreover,  they  Uke  no  account 
real  number  and  tonnage  of  barges,  of  the  widely  varying  tonnage  meos- 
which  have  become  of  great  impor-  urement  rule*  which  prevail  in  the 
tance  in  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  different  nations,  the  repstered  ton- 
Qq^I;  nage  of  the  veasela  of  different  Bwi 

Undocumented  Croft.— A  consider-    being  accepted  as  sUted  in  their  offl- 
able   portion    of   the   American   mer-    cUl  tonnage  certificates 
chant  marine  consiats  of  undocument-        The  nnmber  ond  gross  tonnage  of 
ed  vessels  not  included  in  the  above    the  world's  oteom  vessels  Is  Itemitad 
statistical    returns.     No  relioble    re-    in  the  following  table: 

THE  WORLD'S  MERCHANT  MAHINB.  STEAM  VBSaBLS  ONLY 

(llovd't  BigUUr) 
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ThiB  waB  divided  among  the  leading  AtUntie  and   Gulf  seaboard  and  in 
porta  as  follows:  Europe.    In  view  of  the  returna  up  to 

Nov.  30,  1912,  the  ComnuMdcmer  of 

Navigation  eatimcted  •  poasible  out- 
put of  400,000  tons  for  the  flseal 
year  1913.  Meanwhile  the  shipyard* 
of  Great  Britain  and  Oennany  have 
«1bo  .teen  unusually  busy. 

Vessel  Acddants  and  Tonnage  Do- 
strayed.— The  lose  to  vessels  and  cargo 
due  to  veseel  aocidents  in  American 
waters    was    less    in   the   fiscal   year 
1912  than  during  the  two  preceding 
years.     The  total  number  of  wreclu 
m  American  waters  aud  the  numbw 
of  wrecks  of  Americas  vessels  in  for- 
eign waters  and  at  sea  in  1912  aggre- 
gated  1,447.    Of  these  OSS  occurred 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  141 
on    the    Pacific    Coast,    880   on    the 
Great  Lakes,  190  on  American  riven, 
and  ITT  at  sea  and  in  foreign  waters. 
Vessels    numbering    32B    were    total 
Tonnage   Built.— During   the   fiscal   toBHes,  and  113,920  tons  of  vessel  ton- 
year    1912.    1,505   vessels,  of   232,800    nage    was    totally    lost.    The   known 
gross  tonnage,  were   built  and  docu-    loss  to  vessels  was  $8,213,000,  and  the 
mentfd  in  the  United  States.    As  is    cargo    losses    aggregated    11,940,000. 
shown  in  the  following  table,  this  is    Though  40,262  persons  were  on  board 
somewhat  less  than  the  tonnage  built    the  wrecked  vessels,  but  194  lives  were 
in   t^e   previous   year:  lost. 


«10 

1011 

ms 

No. 

GroMToiu 

No. 

o™t.» 

No. 

QroaToas 

Allintic  sad  Gull  CoMt, 

E 

1S,S70 

407 

1 

■ais 

fi4fi 

321 

% 

10«.3M 

1.361 

342,008 

1.4Z3 

301.104 

i,soa 

38SMB 

Thirty -eight  of  the  vessels  built 
and  doeumented  in  1012  were  vessels 
of  1,000  gross  tons  and  over,  and  had 
a  combined  gross  tonnage  of  116,789. 
The  steel  tonnage  of  the  year  com- 
prised 135,891  gross  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  201.073  in  1011  and  260,- 
624  in  1910.  Of  the  total  gross  ton- 
nage, steamers  comprised  163,493 
tone,  barges  54.077,  sailing  vessels 
21.221.  and  canal  boats  2,978. 

Official  returns  for  the  year  1913 
are  not  as  yet  available,  but  the  out- 
look on  the  seaboard  was  "the  most 
promising  in  ten  years."  The  demand 
for   shipping  has   been   brisk   on  the 


The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  annual  -report  of  the  life  Saving 
Service,  compares  the  main  phases  <n 
marine  accidents  occurring  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  on  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  American  waters: 


Vcnali  totally  lost.... 
Toniuie  toUIly  lort. . 
ToDDSce  dmmSBMl 


ti  118.990 
31  1,444,074 
>^  tBJlS,ST5 
M  SlJMCVin 
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The     "  Voltumo"     Disaster.—  The 

world's  greatest  marine  accident  dur- 
ing 1013  was  the  burning  of  the  steam- 
ship Voltumo,  of  the  Uranium  Line, 
during  a  severe  storm  on  Oct.  10.  The 
vessel  and  cargo  were  total  losses,  and 
136  lives  were  lost.  Had  it  not  been 
for  ths  successful  use  of  wireless 
telegraphy  all  persons  aboard  would 
probably  have  perished.  The  wireless 
call  brought  the  speedy  assistance  of 
11  vessels,  which  saved  the  lives  of 
621  persons.  The  arrival  of  an  oil 
tank  steamer  made  possible  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  oil,  which  great- 
ly facilitated  the  launching  of  boats 
in  an  otherwise  dangerous  sea. 

Ship  Subsidies  and  Mail  Payments. 
— The  total  amount  paid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  for  handling 
the  foreign  mails  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  was  $3,195,883,  as  compared 
with  $3,315,349  in  1911.  The  mail 
subsidies  paid  under  the  Mail  Con- 
tract Act  of  March  3,  1891,  amounted 
to  $983,160,  as  compared  with  $1,079,- 
945  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
reduction  being  due  to  the  suspension 
of  the  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  Tahite,  and  to  14  sailings  blanked 
on  the  route  between  New  York  and 
Southampton.  Under  a  new  contract 
a  second-class  mail  service  was  estab- 
lished between  San  Francisco  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  via  Honolulu  and 
Pago  Pago,  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Co.  beginning  the  service  on  July  1, 
1912. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  mail  subsidies 
paid  in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
policy  has  been  rather  to  aid  Ameri- 
can ships  in  other  ways.  The  new 
TarilT  Act  contains  a  provision  grant- 
ing a  discount  of  6  per  cent,  on  the 
duties  imposed  on  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  imported  in  vessels  of 
American  registry,  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  in  the  clause  shall  be 
construed  to  abrogate  the  provision  of 
any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  exact  meaning  of  this  provision 
being  indefinite,  its  application  de- 
pends upon  its  interpretation  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  has  or- 
dered customs  oflicials  to  collect  full 
duties  on  all  imports.  (See  also  I, 
American  History.) 

No  further  action  has  been  taken 
'n'  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 


States  in  the  matter  of  free  tolls  on 
American  vessels  engaged  in  coast- 
wise business.  Discussion  of  that 
clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  has 
been  temporarily  overshadowed  by  the 
widespread  interest  in  tariff  and  cur- 
'  rency  legislation.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  not  recently  urged  its 
complaint,  but  it  is  thought  that  this 
inactivity  is  but  temporary.  (See  also 
I,  American  History;  and  III,  Inter- 
national Relations.) 

The  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  and  in  the  new  Tariff  Act,  extend- 
ing the  right  to  import  shipbuilding 
materials  free  of  duty  to  all  branches 
of  American  shipping,  has  thus  far 
had  little  effect,  because  the  relative 
prices  of  steel  plates  in  the  United 
;  States  and  abroad  have  been  unfavor- 
able to  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

Panama  Measurement  Rules.  —  As 
stated  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912  (p. 
528),  the  Pananui  Canal  Act  of  Aug. 
24,  1912,  authorized  the  President  to 
fix  canal  tolls  and  to  promulgate 
measurement  rules.  A  schedule  of 
tolls  was  accordingly  announced  on 
Nov.  14,  1912,  the  tolls  on  all  mer- 
chant vessels,  subject  to  charges,  be- 
ing based  upon  their  net  tonnage, 
''each  100  cu.  ft.  of  actual  earning 
capacity"  {A.  Y.  fi.,  1912,  p.  629). 
The  measurement  rules  according  to 
which  the  net  tonnage  of  all  merchant 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal 
shall  be  ascertained  have  since  then 
been  formulated,  and  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  executive  order  of 
Nov.  20,  1913. 

The  Panama  measurement  rules, 
which  have  been  distributed  among 
the  admeasurers  of  the  various  ship- 
ping nations  in  order  that  vessels 
may  be  provided  with  Panama  meas- 
urement certificates,  aim  to  disclose 
a  net  tonnage  which  fairly  represents 
a  vessel's  earning  capacity,  that  is, 
its  cubical  contents  available  for  the 
carriage  of  freight  and  passengers. 
'J'liey  endeavor  to  treat  fairly  the 
ships  of  all  flags  and  of  all  types  of 
construction.  Since  the  measurement 
niles  of  the  several  nations  under- 
state real  net  tonnage,  discriminate 
between  different  types  of  vessels, 
and  contain  other  defects,  they  are 
unsatisfactory  as  the  basis  for  Pana- 
ma Canal  tolls. 
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The  Panama  rules,  which  were  ree- 
ommended  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  are 
consequently  more  like  those  of  the 
Suez  Cfl^al  Company  than  like  those 
of  any  nation.    The  Suez  rules,  whieh 
were  originally  formulated  hj  an  in- 
ternational tonnage  commission,  also 
aim  tor  disclose  a  yessers  earning  ca- 
pacity and  to  treat  fairly  the  ships  of 
all  flags  and  types  of  construction. 
Both  the  Suez  and  Panama  rules  re- 
quire  the   measurement   of   enclosed 
shelter-deck  spaces  and  enclosed  su- 
perstructures, and  both  deduct  engine 
and   fuel  spaces  in  accordance  with 
the  so-called  Danube  rule.    The  Suez 
rules,  however,  contain  various  minor 
defects,  some  of  which  have  been  forced 
upon    the    Company    since    its    rules 
were  first  adopted  and  some  of  which 
are  due  to  changes  in  marine  archi- 
tecture.   The  Panama  and  Suez  rules 
are  therefore  not  identical.    They  dif- 
fer chiefly  in  che  following  respects: 
(1)    The   Panama   rules   require   the 
measurement  of  all  enclosed  portions 
of  superstructure,  while  the  Suez  rules 
under  certain  conditions  exempt  por- 
tions of  the  poop  and  forecastle.     (2) 
The  Panama  rules  require  the  meas- 
urement of  double  bottom  compart- 
ments used  for  the  storage  of  fuel 
oil,    while    the    Suez    rules    exemnt 
double  bottoms  in  all  cases.     (3)  The 
Suez  rules  limit  the  total  deduction 
of  crew  and  navigation  and  all  spaces 
other  than  engine  and  fuel  spaces  to 
5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  tonnage,  while 
the    Panama   rules   contain   no   such 
maximum  limitation.     (4)  The  Pana- 
ma rules  deduct  and  the  Suez  rules 
include  in   net   tonnage   the   various 
peak,    side    and    deep    water-ballast 
tanks    which    are   not    available    for 
cargo.     The    same    is    true    of    the 
boatswain's  storeroom,  and  of  the  sail 
room    of    sailing    vessels.     (6)     The 
Panama    rules    require  the   measure- 
ment of  deck  loads,  while  the  Suez 
rules  allow  deck  loads  free  passage. 


Army  and  niKWj  traBsports,  oollierSy 
hospital  and  supply  ships  are  meaa- 
urea  under  the  same  rules  as  an 
merchant  vesaela.  Other  naval  vea- 
sda,  however,  are  required  to  pay 
Panama  toUa  baaed  upon  their  cBa- 
placement  tonnage,  instead  of  upon 
net  tonnage,  beotuse  warships,  not 
being  in^cmded  for  the  carnage  of 
frei^t  and  passenmrs,  can  have  no 
real  net  tonnage.  The  Panama  mlea 
specify  that  the  tolls  shall,  be  levied 
on  their  actual  displacement,  and 
specify  how  such  displacement  tonnage 
shall  be  ascertained. 

Panama  Canal  Hearing  Completion. 
— ^The  Panama  Canal  is  gradually 
nearing  completion.  On  Oct.  1,  211,- 
048,000  cub.  yd.  of  material  had  been 
excavated,  and  21,305,000  cub.  yd. 
remained  to  be  excavated.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  of  lock-gate  material  in 
all  locks,  09.45  per  cent,  had  been 
erected;  the  Gatun  Dam  had  been 
99.98  per  cent,  completed;  Bjod  94.41 
per  cent,  of  the  excavation  in  the 
Central  or  Cnlebra  Cut  division  had 
been  completed.  Since  then  the  water 
has  been  turned  into  Culebra  Cot  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  Cucaracha 
slide  by  blasting,  sluicing,  and  suction 
dredging  has  made  rapid  progress. 
Althouffh  considerable  work  remains 
to  be  aone,  a  water  route  has  been 
opened  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  canal  will  be  formallv 
opened  early  in  1914  when  a  tri- 
umphal procession  will  pass  fhrtugh. 

The  total  canal  appropriations  down 
to  June  30,  1913,  were  $349,506,419, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
aggregated  $357,505,715.  The  total 
disbursements  were  $314,370,978.  .  It 
is  estimate  by  the  Isthmian  Ganal 
Commission  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal,  including  payments  to  the  New 
French  Canal  Co.  and  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  will  approximate  $875,- 
000,000.  (See  also  X,  The  Pamama 
Canal.) 


EXTERNAL   COMMEBCE  OF    THB    T7HITBD    STATES 


Total  Foreign  Trade.  — The  Total 

foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
jnercnandise  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913  was  valued  at  $4,278,862,383, 
$2,465,884,149  of  exports  and  $1,812,- 
978,234  of  imports.  It  exceeded  that 
of    1912  by   $421,274,940.      Both  the 


export  and  import  trade  were  ipreater 
than  in  1912  and  greater  than  in  any 
other  fiscal  year  in  the  history  of 
American  commerce.  On  June  80, 
1913,  moreover,  imported  wares  val- 
ued at  $105,928,884  were  retained  in 
warehouses,  most  of  which  were  beinig 
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held  for  release  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Tariff  bill  then  pending  in  Con- 
gress. The  merchandise  so  stored  will 
not  appear  as  imports  until  the  fiscal 
year  1914.  (See  also  XTII,  Economic 
Conditions  and  the  Conduct  of  Busi- 
ness. ) 


Exports  to  Fpreigii  Countries.—: 
The  export  trade  of  the  fiscal  year 
1913  exceeded  that  of  tiie  preceding 
year  by  $261,561,740.  As  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  each  continental  division  ex- 
cept in  Asia: 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  BY  CONTINENTS 


Continent 


Europe 

North  America 
South  America . 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 

Total 


1911 


$1,308,275,778 

457,059,179 

108.804,894 

85,422.428 

00,067,313 

23,600,607 


$2,049,320,199 


1912 


$1,341,732,789 

516.837,671 

132,310.451 

117.461,561 

71,936,513 

24.043,424 


$2,204,322,409 


1913 


$1,479,076,009 

617,411.766 

146,147.008 

115,056,620 

79,102345 

29,088.917 


$2,465,884,149 


Argentina,  China,  and  India  were 
the  only  important  markets  in  which 
the  American  exporter  lost  ground  as 
compared  with  the  year  1912.  Among 
the  markets  of  less  importance  in 
which  the  export  trade  declined  were 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  Switz- 
erland, British  Honduras,  Costa  Rica, 
Salvador,  the  Barbados,  Haiti,  Bo- 
livia, Dutch  Guiana,  Aden,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  Egypt. 
The  export  trade  was  especially  pros- 
perous in  Holland,  Belgiimi,  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Of  the  total  exports  in  1913,  59.0 
per   cent,  were   shipped  to   European 


markets,  as  compared  with  60.8  per 
cent,  in  1912.  The  relative  proportion 
marketed  in  Asia  likewise  declined 
from  5.3  to  4.7  per  cent.  The  Sbuth 
American  and  Australasian  propor- 
tions remained,  respectively,  6  and 
3.2  per  cent,  as  in  1912.  The  export 
trade  in  North  American  markets,  on 
the  contrary,  relatively  increased  from 
23.4  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  African 
export  trade  comprised  1.2  per  eent. 
of  the  total,  as  compared  with  1.1  per 
cent,  in  the  preceding  year. 

Tlie  values  of  the  exports  shipped 
to  the  leading  individual  markets  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  (see  also 
table  in  Department  IV,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) : 


EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Market 


Germany .... 
Great  Britain 

Franon 

Canada 

Netherlands. . 

Italy 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Ar^c^ntina 

Japan 


1911 


$287,405,814 

n7fi.013,974 

135.271.648 

269,806,013 

96.103.376 

60,580,766 

61,281,715 

45,016.622 

60,709.062 

43.918,511 

36,721,409 


1912 


S306.959.021 

564,372,186 

135,388.851 

329.257.362 

103,702,859 

65.261.268 

52,847,120 

51.387.618 

62,203.051 

53,158.179 

53.478.046 


1913 


S331.684.212 

597.150,307 

146.100.201 

415.260.040 

125.900,862 

76.285,278 

54.571.584 

66.845,462 

70.581,154 

52,804,834 

57,741315 


The  volume  of  exported  manufac- 
turos  continued  to  increase,  constitut- 
ing 48.88  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  total 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  as 
compared  with  47.08  per  cent,  in  1912 
and  45.07  per  cent,  in  1911.  Their 
total  value  was  $1,187,000,460.  Fin- 
ished manufactures  alone  constituted 


32.04  per  cent,  of  the  total  export 
trade,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
every  other  large  group  of  exports. 
Of  the  total  export  trade,  30.10  per 
cent,  consisted  of  crude  materials  for 
use  in  manufacturing;  13.19  per  cent. 
of  foodstuflfs.  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured ;  7.48  per  cent,  of  crude  food- 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCOANDISE.  BY  CLASSES 


'  CiiHJTta  of  i 


»  only. 


stuffs  and  food  knimala;  and  0.36  per 
cent,  of  miscellaneous  merchaDdiie. 

The  largest  single  export,  raw  cotton, 
fell  olT  slightly,  its  value  being  «&47,- 
375,105,  as  compared  with  «666,84Q,2T1 
in  1012.  The  cJtporte  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles, cattle  and  beef  product*  likewise 
declined,  while  those  of  pork  products, 
naval  stores,  and  leather  remained 
about  stationsrj'.  There  was,  however, 
an  increase  in  all  other  leading  ex- 
ports. The  exports  of  the  great  manu- 
factures, iron  and  steel  wares,  affri- 
cultural  implements,  copper,  leatner 
goods,  refined  oils,  lumber,  cars  and 
carriages,  underwent  a  rapid  growth. 
Leaf  tobacco,  coal,  and  even  wheat  and 
flour  were  shipped  abroad  in  greater 
quantities  than  during  the  flaeal  year 
1812. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  i 
chandiae.  gold  valued  at  $77,762,62B 
and  silver  valued  at  $71,614,311  were 
exported  to  foreign  markets  in  the 
fiscal  year  1013. 

Ports  of  Export.— The  lewJing  in- 
dividual ports  of  export  in  1912  and 


Rapid  gains  were  registered  in  »U 
the  larger  Atlantic  Const  porta  eocoept 
Boston  and  Savannah ;  at  all  the  lead- 
ing Northern  border  porta;  at  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  at  San 
Francisco. 

Exports  to  Amsriean  DapeaduMiM. 
— The  following  table  shows  the  sUp- 
ments  of  domestie  merehaiidlM  to  our 
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There  was  a  decline  from  3142,TS4,- 
128  in  1912  to  $128^06,931  in  1913, 
»  decline  common  to  all  the  outlying 

pOBsesBionB,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska.  The  year's  import  trade, 
however,  was  in  excess  of  the  trade 
of  1911  or  that  of  any  other  preceding 
year.  It  exceeded,  moreover,  the  total 
domestic  Bhipments  from  the  United 
States  to  our  outlying  possessions  h\ 
$14,577,000. 


In  addition  to  imports  of  domeaUo 
wares,  the  Unit«d  States  received  from 
the  noncontiguous  territories  foreign 
merchandise  valued  at  C690,lll  and 
gold  and  silver  valued  at  S19,S48,12S. 

The  Balance  of  Ti«de.— The  genend 
movement  of  the  balance  of  trade  from 
1000  to  1913,  BO  far  as  it  conoerns 
shipments  and  receipts  of  merchandiae 
and  gold  and  silver,  is  shown  in  tha 
following  table: 


In  1913  the  excoss  iif  the  countrj^'f 
total    exports    over    imports,    includ- 
ing gold  and  silver,  was  $<i91,t 
greater  than  in  any  other  year  in 
history  of  the  foreign  trade.     The 
cess  of  exports  over  imports  of  n 
chandisp    was    $662,906.9  in.    grenti 


Europe.  Xorth  America,  Auatraluia, 
and  Africa,  while  in  the  Asiatic  and 
).30T.  I  South  American  trades  there  wa«  u 
excess  of  imports.  It  is  chieSy  in 
thp  trade  with  England,  Qennany, 
FMIand,  Belgium,  Italy,  Canada,  Ax- 
{.'entina.  and  Australia  that  an  e 


than  in  any  year  since   1908,  "a  year  j  of    exports    annually    appears, 
in  which  the  imports  were  abnormally  ,  leading   countries   in   which   tlier«   )■ 
low.  I  nn  excetis  of  imports  are  Brazil,  Cuba, 

As   in    recpnt  years,   the   excess  of  '•  Mexico.  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Eut 
exports  was  chiefly  in  the  trade  with    Indies,  and  Egypt. 

INLAND    WATEBWATS    AND    COASTWIBE    COlOCBBaX 
Discontinuance  of  Official  Statistics,  i  ing  n  stntement  of  the  traffic  p 


— Owinp  In  lack  of  approprintion,  the  |  tli 
Uniteil  States  Bureau  of  St.ntistics, 
now  consolidated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  hii*' 
discontinued  the  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  detailed  statistics  of  the 
commerce  conducted  on  the  inland 
rivers,  the  seaboard,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  pre- 
sent oiTicial  returns  covcrinjr  only  lim- 
ited portion"  of  thc^'e  briinelies  of  ii-oni 
American  cnnimprce,  u"^\ 

Domestic  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes,  i '™;,'; 
—  Tholifh  the  complete  data  of  former  Vii..|» 
years  are  not  aviiihible.  the  upward  'I'" 
trend    of    the   C.rcat   l,nkc»'   trade   is  -j 

mn  by  the  following  table,  contain-    
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The  total  tonnage  passing  throuffh 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canals  in  the 
calendar  year  1012,  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, was  $72,472,676  short  tons,  as 
compared  with  53,477,216  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rapid  increase  was 
.chiefly  in  the  shipment  of  iron  ore, 


lumber,  grain,  and  flour.  The  ship- 
ments of  coal,  salt,  and  copper,  on 
the  contrary,  were  smaller  wan  in 
1911. 

The  movement  of  this  increased 
traffic  is  clearly  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  freight  to  and  from  Lake 
Superior,  in  short  tons: 


To  OB  FROM  Ports 

ON 

From  Laks  Supkriob 
(Eastbound) 

To  Lamm  Supuugb 
(Westbound) 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Lake  Michigan 

4,218,082 

1,499,109 

29,964,401 

747,807 

7.113.701 

2.254.702 

45,118.446 

890.838 

290,904 

442377 

15397.965 

416,071 

341.647 
471.079 

Lake  Huron 

Lake  Erie 

15.675.914 

Lake  Ontario 

606.349 

Total 

36,429,399 

55,377.687 

17.047,817 

17.094.989 

The  total  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Portage  Lake  IShip  Canals  like- 
wise shows  an  increase  from  2,200,402 
short  tons  in  the  calendar  year  1911 
to  2,428,579  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  freight  traffic  through  Sturgeon 
Bay  and  the  Lake  Michigan  Ship 
Canal  aggregated  572,185  short  tons 
in  1911  and  550,169  in  1912. 

Coastwise  Trade.  —  The  detailed 
data  presented  in  former  issues  of  the 
Year  Book  are  not  available  for  1913. 
On  the  whole,  the  coastwise  business 
during  the  calendar  year  1912  was 
much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1913  there  was  somewhat  of 
a  revival  in  coastwise  trade  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  the  coastwise  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  Coast  continued  to 
remain  dull. 

The  state  of  the  coastwise  trade  on 
the   North  Atlantic  seaboard   in   the 


year  1012,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  is  illustrated  hj  the  ooast- 
wise  movements  at  a  few  of  the  larger 
ports.  The  number  of  ooastwise  ves- 
sels arriving  at  Philadelphia,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Philadelphia  Maritinie 
Exchange,  was  4,602  in  1911  and  4,004 
in  1912;  the  numbers  clearing  were, 
respectively,  4,236  and  4,032.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  number  of  domestic  ar- 
rivals at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
eastern  points  in  1912  was  2,170,  as 
compared  with  2,189  in  1911,  and 
from  southern  points,  3,029  in  1912 
and  2,908  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  reports 
the  value  of  the  domestic  intercoastal 
trade  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Tehuantepec  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  as 
follows : 


Via  Isthmus 
of  Panama 

Via  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec 

Total 

From  Atlantic-Gulf  Coast  to  Pacific  Coast. . . 
From  Pacific  Coast  to  Atlantic-Gulf  Coast . . . 

$11,322,693 
6.820.224 

$62,423,303 
31.801.319 

$73,746,996 
38.621.640 

Total 

$18,142,917 

$94,224,619 

$112,867,536 

The  chief  westbound  shipments  con- 
sisted of  iron  and  steel  goods,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  paper,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  brass  manufactures,  cordage 
and  twine,  oil  cloths,  paints,  soap,  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  wooden  ware.  The 
leading  eastbound  shipments  were  Ha- 
waiian sugar,  wool,  wines,  canned  sal- 
mon, copper,  fruits,  beans,  and  canned 
vegetables.    The  total  westbound  traf- 


fic was  valued  at  $73,745,996,  while 
the  value  of  the  eastbound  trade  was 
$38,621,640.  The  aggregate  inter- 
coastal trade  in  domestic  merchandise 
iHa  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  was  val- 
ued at  $112,367,536. 

New  York  State  Caiiala.— The  trmf- 
fic  of  the  New  York  State  canals  has 
undergone  a  further  decline,  the  total 
falling  from  3,039,068  tons  in  1911  to 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  CANALS 


Ttic    reasons    for    this    decline    are    m   ■nipmcnts 

Btated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub-    c^"!!!    may    i 

lie  Works  of  New  York  as  follows:        Bhlpmeat  at  grain,  the'  Cabml  rate* 

While  It  may  be  tme  that  some  ton- 
nage wag  lost  to  the  Erie  Canal  by  rca- 
■on  or  (he  Interruption  to  navlKatfon  on 
account     of     ths     aeclouB     break     which 
□ccurml    at    liiishDell's    Banin    early    Id 
SeiilcmhiT,    mm.    this   may  not   he   held 
ri'Kponelblc  for  the  decreaBed  amuunt  of 
■hlpmenlR  Hs  Khiiwn  by  the  ahovP  ftsutes.     .^^^   „,„„ 
The  prlnrliial    cause   for   tho    falllntc   oft     iiitlona    u 
may    be    aald    to   be    largely   dtie    to    Ihe     vostlaallf 
nr...^otinTi  r.r  thp  natiiral  law  of  supply — 


concerned.  Gxpctl- 
'  In  order  that  tha 
preference  In  tha 
-  Canal  rate*  moat 

IB  per  bnahal  than 

DBe  charged  by  tbe  railroad. 

The  deatructlon  by  flood  of  tbe  atrnc- 

re  kDDiTD  as  High  Dam  on  tbe  OawegD 

nal.  making  Impossible  tbrongb  uitI- 

tlan  on   that  waterway,  alao  eoDtrlb- 

i<il  to  n  deiTpaae  In  canal  tonnase.    On 

dependa     Davlgatlon     of 

Hectlon.     High  water  eon- 

Impoialble  a  ihorongh  In- 


B  condition  I 


and  demand.     T'^arly  I 

fur     Bev>'rnl    of     the 
narlly   shipped  by  cai 


DndltleR 


cilRted 
nrdl- 


d  parllcQlarly  to  tbo  nblpment 
from     the     WeBt._      According 


miehi 


dented  demand  ¥ 

commodity     In     varloi 
itrlcs,    and    the   highest 
red  tor  It.      In  order  - 
(aken    of    this 
qutck  shipment  I 


tbat 


prlcni 


road. 


miT  l(  „„ 
1  coming  t 
(   ovrr   thp 


a  found  that  i 


inal   V 


ucb  of  IL 
I   for  ship- 


'x.',w° 


When     ._ 

lade,    It 


of    t 


nied 


Ka  oyer  the  Canal  found  Ihelr  way 
■   seaboard  by    means   of    the    rall- 
_J. 
Anolbnr  reason  advanced  by  sblpperi 


xiiild  be  very  large,  and,  fnrthei.  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  tbe  atmcnm 
was  In  Huch  puor  condition  that  It  any 
work  wi-re  to  be  done,  tbe  entlie  itmc- 
Iiire  Nhcnild  be  reconstructed.  Inaamoch 
RK  It  iH  I'ipected  ibe  Barge  Canal  tbronch 
tblB  section  will  be  completed  at  the  wd 
of  another  year,  when  the  Hlfb  Dua 
will  be  removed,  the  Department  bM 
not  undertaken  Its  reconitmctloD.  Tha 
norttiem  section  of  tbe  Oaweco  Canal, 
tberefnre,  will  not  be  open  for  naTln- 
ilon  neiC  season  [1913],  bat  In  the  Tal- 
lowing year.  1914,  tbe  Barse  Canal  will 
lie  In  commlxslon. 

Ah  ri-f>nrds  the  Barf^  Canal  now 
mder  construction,  tlie  Superintendent 

The  work  of  Improving  the  Hrit, 
I'hamplaln.  and  Oswego  canals  aa  dl* 
rr>c(rd  by  the  Barge  Canal  Act,  baa  been 
In  progreflH  eight  years,  and  the  com- 
plellon  of   the  entire  project  la  now  In 


AnothiT  elemi'ni   n-lilch   would  have  a 
braring  on  Ihe  falling  nit  In  canal  ton-     < 
nage    as    mmpared    wllh    Ihe    previous    ' 


.    ,..,•  railroad  .- 

to  New   York  on   grain     thf 
—  v.i.  — .,  pj,,.  iiuahel     — ■ 


mplaln  <'s 


ns  of  the  canal  baa  baan 
id  that  portion  of  tha 
nal  between  Fort  Ann  and 
been  In  operation  dnrtau 
n  11912],  together  with  tha 

_  —    that  canal  between  tbOM 

polnti.  During  tbe  seamn  of  narlntlaa 
In  ini:i  Htlll  other  Bectlons  of  (he  Ban* 
Canal,   ot   much    greater  lenrlh,   will  Ge 
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EXPRESS   COMPANIES 


The  total  mileage  covered  by  the 
lines  of  the  12  leading  express  com- 
panies (Adams,  American,  Canadian 
Northern,  Globe,  Great  Northern,  Na- 
tional, Northern,  Southern,  United 
States,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  West- 
ern) in  the  fiscal  year  1912  was 
283,348  miles;  in  1911  the  mileage 
was  270,438,  and  in  1910,  258,129. 
On  July  31,  1911,  the  Pacific  Express 
Co.  discontinued  business,  but  since, 
on  Aug.  1,  1911,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
has  extended  its  service  to  all  the 
lines  over  which  operations  were  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press Co.,  the  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  1911 
and  1912  remain  comparable. 

The  total  gross  receipts  from  opera- 
tion of  the  above-named  companies  in 
1012  were  $100,121,932,  as  compared 
with  $152,612,880  in  the  preceding 
year.  Their  operating  revenues  were 
$81,545,658   in    1912    and   $78,676,862 


in  1911;  operating  expenses  in  1912 
and  1911  were,  respectively,  $73,255,- 
682  and  $67,089,233;  other  income, 
$5,369,822  and  $6,315,842;  gross  cor- 
porate income,  $12,182,367  and  $16,- 
600,616;  and  net  corporate  income, 
$10,944,371  and  $15,366,609.* 

The  decline  in  both  the  gross  and 
net  corporate  income  of  these  com- 
panies was  due  largely  to  the  increase 
in  operating  expenses,  the  decline  of 
income  from  dividends  declared  on 
stocks  owned  and  controlled,  and  in 
some  instances  to  increased  payments 
to  the  railways.  Their  gross  receipts 
from  operation  increased  during  1912, 
as  the  effect  of  reduced  express  rates, 
and  competition  with  the  parcel  post 
did  not  become  widespread  until  the 
fiscal  year  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal statistical  items  for  each  of  the 
12  leading  companies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912: 


Company 

Gross 

Receipts  from 

Operation 

Express 
Privilege 

Operating 
Revenues 

Operating 
Expenses  . 

Net 

Corporate 

Income 

Adams 

Ameriran 

$34,191,956 

43.714,874 

3.046,186 

778.642 

773,219 

2.905,921 

1,269,022 

2,994,057 

15,628,470 

21.131,508 

32.465,971 

1,162,106 

$17,833,972 

21,076,806 

1,386,874 

302.837 

386.229 

1,779,375 

529,007 

1.623,335 

7,728,291 

9,927,777 

15,439,708 

563.063 

$16,357,984 

22,638,068 

1,650.313 

476.805 

387,990 

1.186,646 

740,016 

1,370,722 

7,900,179 

11,203,731 

17,026,262 

609,043 

$16,152,394 

20,026,047 

1,347,773 

276,411 

371,002 

061,320 

631,370 

1,083,036 

6,376,267 

11,130,703 

14,483,416 

613,035 

$1,877,420 
2,813,260 

Canadian 

237,036 

Canadian  Northern .... 
Globo 

192,677 
160,481 

Great  Northern 

National 

170,606 
101,434 

Northern 

267,687 

Southern 

1,423,600 

233,220 

3,441.674 

24.660 

United  States 

Wells.  FarKo 

Western 

Total 

$160,121,932 

$78,516,274 

$81,546,668 

$73,265,682 

$10,044,371 

As  was  stated  in  tlie  Year  Book 
for  1912  (p.  535),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  June  8,  1912, 
after  completing  an  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, issued  an  important  order 
concerning  express  charges,  rules,  and 
practicoa.  On  S^ept.  1.  1012,  the  ex- 
press companies  adopted  the  combined 
waybill  and  label  and  the  practices 
rehitive  thereto,  as  the  Commission 
liad  ordfrod.  They  also  prepared  the 
proposed  Directory  of  Express  Sta- 
tions, which  had  been  ordered,  but  on 
Dec.  1,  1912,  upon  request,  they  were 
granted  a  dolay  in  its  issue.  In  the 
matter  of  establishing  and  publishing 
through  routes,  the  companies  sug- 
gested   that  such   a   tariflf  would   be 


unduly  cumbersome,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Nov.  30,  1912,  therefore 
required  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  a  representative 
of  each  defendant  company  and  one 
representative  of  the  Commission.  This 
committee  is  making  ''a  study  of  ex- 
isting express  routes  and  considers  all 
complaints  of  indirect  or  circuitous 
routing  and  proposed  amendments  to 
the  existing  routes  of  express  carriers, 
so  as  to  give  to  shippers  the  advan- 
tage of  the  most  direct  normal  route.** 

^Preceding  data  for  1011  as  corrected 
since  the  1912  Issue  of  the  Yiab  Book  ; 
1012  data  from  Preliminary  Ahstraet  of 
J9lt  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Com' 
mission. 
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On  July  24,  1913,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order 
(Decision  No.  4198)  requiring  the 
express  companies:  to  publish  the  pro- 
poses! Directory  of  Express  Nations 
not  later  than  Oct.  15,  1913;  to  put 
into  effect  the  block  system  of  stating 
rates  previously  outlined  and  the  pro- 


posed rates  not  later  than  Oct.  15^ 
1913;  to  adopt  the  new  classification 
and  rules  prescribed  by  the  CominiB- 
sion;  and  to  adopt  the  new  form  of 
express  receipts  prescribed  by  the 
Commission.  The  enforcement  of  the 
decision  has  since  been  postponed  to 
Feb.,  1914. 


THE   POST   OFEICE 

The  aggregate  mail  services  of  the   30,  1912,  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
United  States  in  operation  on  June   lowing  table: 


Star  routes* 

Special  office  routes* 

Star  routes  in  Ahiska 

Steamboat  routes 

Mail-meswiDKer  routes 

Pneuniatic-tubc  rout<?a 

Wagon  routes  (in  cities) 

Railroad  routes 

Railway  post-office  cars 

Electric  and  cable  car  routes. 

Total 


Number 


12,608 

1.0()9 

22 

2.i7 

7.694 

6 

283 

3.4()9 


Aggregate 
length 


Star  routes  in  Alaska  (emergenoy) .  .  . 

Steamboat  routes  (pound  rate) 

Railroad  trans|)ortation,  misc:. 

Periodical  mails 

Mail  weighings,  etc 

Freight  on  mail  bags,  postal  cards,  etc. 
Railway  mail  service  (officers,  clerks, 

etc,).. 

Mail  equipment 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


557 


25,885 


17,075 


Total  inland  service | 

Foreign  mails: 
Aggregate  cost. 


Les-s   inU'rmediary  ser\-ices  to  for  ! 


eign  count nes 
Total 


160,323.49 

0.433.00 

4,248.00 

31.875.57 

5,183.17 

54.84 

1.241.17 

220,071.02 


7.472.90 


445,903.16 


Annual 
Travel 
(miles) 


84.780,388.02 


214.807.00 

5.207.824 .  15 

11.919.130.74 


5.154,855.06 
458.648.623.77 


12.239.638.04 


Annual 

Rate  of 

Expenditure 


$6.750,780. 9» 

37343.00 

196.896.93 

752.610.06 

1,620.151. 8A 

932.366.70 

1.698.236.46 

46.336,293.86 

4,367.029.16 

686.533.77 


578.165.266.78 


$3,704,532.92 
508.640.65 


$63,387,764.28 

38.092.00 
86.671.6a 

460,612.76 
244,876.25 
407.511.52 

20.876,963.37 

436.309.15 

586.08 


$85,948,387.64 


3.195,883.27 


$89,144,270.91 


*  Consolidated  with  rural  mail  delivery. 

As    compared    with    the    preceding , 
year  there  was  a  further  decline  in 
the  total  number  and  length  of  mail , 
routes,  due  to  the  further  consolida- 
tion of  star  and  special  office  routes 
with  the   rural   free  delivery  service. " 
The  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  total 
inland  service  increased  from  $84,063,- 
770  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  to  $8.'>,948,- 
388  in  1912.    The  rate  of  expenditure 
of  the  foreign  mail  service,  on  the  con- 
trary, declined  from  $3,204,600  to  $3,- 
105,883.  Corresponding  returns  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1913  are  not  vet  available. 

Railway     Mail     Pay.  — The     total 
"Mount  j»aid  tu  the  railroads  in  101^ 

5o 


was  $51,091,301,  as  compared  with 
$50,583,123  in  1011  and  $49,406^11 
in  1010.  This  increase  in  railway 
mail  pay  was  due  not  to  an  increase 
in  the  rates  of  pay,  but  to  an  increase 
in  the  service.  The  number  and  the 
lenp:th  of  rail  routes  were  greater  in 
1912  than  in  the  preceding  year,  as  is 
shown  in  the  above  table.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  parcel  post  and 
especially  since  the  increase  in  the 
maximum  parcel  post  weight  to 
20  poimds  in  the  first  two  zones,  the 
railroads  have  renewed  their  request 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  and 
methods  of  mail  pay.    Railways  rep- 
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reaenting  218,000  miles  ofmail-car- 
TTing  line  lutve  orranised  a  Comniittee 
OQ  Railway  Mail  Pay  to  advance  tho 
pleaa  that  the  method  of  baaing  mail 
pay  on  weight  taken  once  in  four 
years  results  in  the  underpayment  of 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  railways 
have  received  practically  no  additional 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  parcel-post 
mail.  The  committee  maintains  that 
the  railways  sre  underpaid  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  $15,000,000  a  year. 
The  matter  of  railway  mail  pay  has 
been  pressed  before  both  the  former 
and  present  FostmaaterB-Oeneral,  but 


haa  not  been  brought  to  a  decision. 
A  joint  Congreasio^  oommittee  haa, 
therefore,  been  appointed  to  inveati- 
gate  the  entire  matter.  It  has  taken 
testimony  during  the  year,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  prob«bly 
take  no  action  on  the  demands  of  iha 
railways  until  the  Committee's  flnd- 
inn  are  annonnoed. 

Cost  of  Postal  SeiTlcs.— The  total 
revenues,  expenditures  and  deficit  or 
profit  of  the  Post  OfBee  slnoe  1900, 


The  total  expenditure  reported  in 
1012  was  «248,625.4E0,  and  the  total 
revenuea  $246,744,016,  showing  a 
yearly  deficit  of  $1,761,436.  aa  com- 
pared with  an  excese  of  $230,897  in 
1911.  The  deficit  in  1912  was  attrib- 
uted to  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
franlied  matter  mailed  in  the  political 


primaries  and  wm  therefore  tempo- 
rary. On  Dee.  1,  1»1&,  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral  rqMtrted  that  "since 
the  close  of  the  fiacal  year  the  Income 
of  the  department  has  again  out- 
stripped expenses." 

The  increase  in  annual  expenses  Is 
distributed  as  follows; 


IftOO 

1010 

1611 

1912 

BemcT  in  Post  Offioe 

Railway  msLl  «eIvL.;" 

8:830.767 

7:794:212 
2.155.567 

1107.770.710 
10.380.414 

40:405:311 
12.5M.S01 
3,204.130 

•112,SeS,3SB 

30,100,009 
87,145,767 

3,315,340 

•  116,517,403 
20,711,076 

fiSi 

3,617.371 

OlhfrmpansoFlmniiportstioa. . . 
TrsnaportatiOD  (oiriiin  innil 

Postal  Savings  System.— During  the 
fiscal  year  1912  the  establishing  of 
postal  savings  depositories  at  the 
Presidential  ofTices  was  completed, 
and  in  1913  tlie  woric  of  extending 
the  system  to  fourth-class  post  offi- 
ces and  to  branch  ofiicea  in  the  targer 
cities  haa  profrressed.  On  Dec.  1, 
1912,  there  were  12.812  depoaitories, 
about  300,000  depositors,  and  depos- 
its aggregated  about  $28,000,000. 

The  gross  income  of  the  syster 
the  fiscal  year  1913  was  estimated  at 
$700,000  and  the  interest  on  deposits 


at  $300,000.  On  the  bMis  of  eentrd 
office  expenses  of  $426,000  and  com* 
pen  Ration  for  the  time  of  postal 
clerlis  employed  on  postal  savings 
work  of  $276,000,  it  is  evident  that' 
in  1B13  the  postal  savinga  systeni  was 
not  entirely  self-aupportuig.  Ap- 
proximately 160,000,000  in  depostfai 
IS  re<]uired  to  make  the  system  sdf- 
sustaining. 

The  Parcel  Post— The  effect  of  tbe 
domestic  Parcel  Post  Act  which  went 
into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  has  beoi 
largely  extended  by  an  order  of  the 
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STBEET    BAILWAYS 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  street-rail- 
way business.  The  nnofiicial  returns 
of  the  Electric  Raittoay'  Journal, 
which  are  based  primarily  on  the  re- 
ports contained  in  the  MoOraw  Eleo- 
trio  Railway  Manual,  show  an  in- 
crease in  miles  of  track  from  41,028 
miles  on  Jan.  1,  1011,  to  43,044  on 
Jan.  1,  1912.  Similarly,  the  number 
of  cars  increased  from  91,467  to  93,- 
946;    the   outstanding   capital    stock 


from  $2,433,186,163  to  $2,046,276,090; 
and  the  outstanding  funded  debt  from 
$2,424,334,638  to^,640,678,621.  The 
total  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds 
of  street-railway  companies  advanced 
from  $4,867,620,741  to  $6,686,863,611 
of  par  vahie.  On  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  companies  declined  from 
1,209  to  1,116. 

The  distribution  of  the  street-rail* 
way  business  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.: 


Number 

of 

Companies 

MUesof 
Track 

Can 

Capital 
Stock 

Funded 

Debt 

OutstMiding 

Total  Stock 
and  Bonds 

New  England 

Eastern  States. . . . 

Central  States 

Southern  States . . . 
Western  States 

120 
306 
321 
96 
182 

6.247.40 

12,951.70 

15.089.10 

2.144.50 

6.611.27 

16.189 
34.048 
27,075 
4.142 
12.492 

t2l9.136^ 

oOvtvfu.SVU 

714.481,925 
210,730.220 
801.541.755 

$181,467,225 

1,090306321 

825,720,870 

173,263360 

360,821,755 

$400,604,026 
1,999.680.711 
1.540302396 
384.008370 
1361308.510 

United  States,  Jan. 
1,  1912 

1,115 

43.043.97 

93.946 

$2,945,275,090 

$2,640,578,521 

$6,686,863,611 

United  States,  Jan. 
1,  1911 

1,209 

41.028.40 

91.457 

$2,433,186,158 

$2,424,334,558 

$4357,520.741 

BAILBOADS 


Physical  Condition  and  Services. — 
The  single-track  mileage  of  all  the 
railroads  covered  in  the  statistical 
abstract  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  July  1, 
1913,  was  240.239.  This  return  rep- 
resents the  mileage  on  June  30,  1912. 
On  the  lines  included  there  were  61,- 
250  locomotives,  979  more  than  in 
1911;  and  2,368,658  cars,  26,246 
more  than  in  1911.  Of  the  total  cars 
in  service,  2,203,128  were  in  the 
freight  service,  50,606  in  the  passen- 
ger service,  and  114,924  in  company 
service.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees was  1,699,218,  an  increase  of 
45,987  since  the  same  date  in  the  year 
1911. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912,  the 
railways  covered  by  the  abstract  car- 
ried 994,158,591  passengers,  an  in- 
crease of  6,447,594  over  correspond- 
ing returns  for  1911.  The  total 
freight  carried,  including  freight  re- 
ceived from  connections,  was  1,818,- 
232,193  tons,  an  increase  of  65,042,254 
tons  over  the  tonnage  carried  in  the 


preceding  year.  The  aggregate  ton- 
mileage  was  262,066,605,123,  exceed- 
ing the  ton-mileage  of  1011  by  9,499,- 
216,886. 

Operating  Reveniies.  —  The  operat- 
ing revenues  in  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
of  the  lines  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion's abstract  of  July  1,  1018,  were 
$2,826,917,967,  as  compared  with 
$2,772,733,828  in  1011.  The  Commis- 
sion's "BuUetm  of  Revenues  and  Ex- 
penses," issued  Sept.  6,  1913,  shows 
that  this  increase  continued  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  1913.  This  bulle- 
tin, which  covers  a  somewhat  smaller 
mileage  than  the  abstract  of  Jidy  1, 
1913,  <tiscloses  operating  revenues  ag- 
gregating $3,067,163,763  in  the  fiscal 
year  1913,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$2,768,963,863  of  operating  revenues 
in  1912. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
sources  of  operating  revenues  of  the 
railroads  covered  by  the  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Sept.  1,  1913,  in  the  fiscal 
vears  1912  and  1913: 
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:y:3 


:.-■>:"  4Ti.- >:  -:._'!«;»i-V2  u  6.90 


Tizxi   ..  f- rsS-^f.:- n:^=  *5  Siwr.l-SxT-e  T*  100.00 


Openting  Ezpeases.  —  The  opermi-    \'?IS,  show  a  further  incnue.  fwam 


ing  expense  o:  the  lines  covered  br  ^:.$I-&J?^^1  in  the  fiml  Tonr  1918 

the  CozLBiiss ion's  abstrmct  of  July  1.  to  ^.1  IS .555^7  in  1913.    Tke  oper- 

1913,  were  ^1J95S.&63.431  for  the  t»-  atirg    expenses    of   the    fiicml    yean 

cml    vesr    1912.    ns    coar^rec    'orith  l'^I2  &zi~IylS.  ns  given  in  tlie  bnlls- 

$1.901 3:^? .475   in   1911.    the  operat-  tin  on  revenues  nad  expeasn  of  Sept. 

ing  expenses  or  the  lines  covered  bv  5.   19 13.  were  diftribntcd  ^w***^  tho 

the  Cosinissi.in's  bulletin  of  Sept.  5.  r.jkir.  old>se«  of  expendimre  as  fdl&mnt 


otTouT 
1*13  O 


Re 
1»U 


y.^iz'.^z^z.:-^  ::  bav  a:,  i  *t—  T.rr*         |.S:"  Sn«  *>?  >::  **0r.:71.75i5  M  13.32 

MM:::r=.i:L>r  ::  e;-:rr-:T-:  4.*.- >i7J4:-  n5  .Vl.^l.OIl.Ol  1«.41 

7ri±: -x-^naea  -rJ...- >i:  >f  'r:.i9I.4M  37  J.Ol 

T r^::*;-:  r-. i-.: .  -  t  17^ u^r ■*  y.-4  yV  -> '.  X  I . .  74 .94JLS 10  4 1  35 .  10 


Het  Income. — \\'hile  the  operating  S0.S4  per  cent,  in  1912,  aad  tke  istioo 
revenues  of  1912  were  greater  than  of  operating  expenses  to  opemtng 
during  the  prece-iing  year,  this  was    revcTiues  were  in  tlie  two  jeon^  n* 


also  true  of  operating  expenses.  As  a  spe-.tively.  69.30  and  09.16  per  cent. 
result  the  "net  operating  revenue"  of  Statistics  showing  tlie  tolml  ''Bofc 
the  year  1912  was  less  than  in  1911.  ^x-rporate  income.**  tbe  set  iaeoBie  re- 
in 19 12.  according  to  th?  abstract  of  maining  after  'X>tlier  income^  has  bees 
July  I.  I'^IS.  tr.ey  aggre«rated  ^S67.-  added  to  operating  iaeoiDe  «Dd  mfUr 
954.530.  as  compared  with  a  corre-  all  rents,  interests*  and  ■MMSimy  ^15. 
sponiinj  return  of  fS7 1.334.353  in  duct:o>r.s  have  been  subtractedt  an 
1911.  1::  the  nscal  year  1913  there  not  as  yet  available  for  the  ftaeal 
was  an  in.r?a*e  :n  net  o-peratinc  rev-  year  1913.  It  is  in  tlua.  the  HboI 
enue.  the  C :  n:  mi  ssi  on's  *  bull  *t  in  of  r  et  urn  represent  ing  ckar  net  inconu^ 
Sept.  5,  1913.  showing  returns  of  that  the  lines  suffered  a  hcmvy  do- 
f93S^77.$66  in  1913.  ^as  compart  :'.ice  in  1911  and  1912.  The  abatFMt 
with  > S 0 4 .'. V3 ,5'.»3  in  1912.  Th e  bu! le-  . :  ' v.*.y  1 .  1913.  shows  a  net  eoiporato 
tin  c:  >^pi.  5.  moreover,  after  ac-  .::. .  r.:o  of  $401.^19.491  for  the  fiaeal 
oo'^ntir.j  for  outs:.:e  operations  ar.i  y-.^r  1912.  The  c^^rresponding  ro- 
taxes,  shews  a  total  ••operatinj:  iv.-  turus  in  1911  and  1910  were  l491,* 
orce'"  ::r  the  lin?s  coverVd  of  *S15.-  :'*..'>^r  and  $^16,594,722.  respectiTely. 
6r»0.972  in  1913.  as  compared  with  The  returns  of  net  corporate  umobm 
$73S.<'oC'.040  in  1912.  The  ratio  of  .^ir-:  not  exactly  comparable,  becmiMo 
net  oprr A ::::*:  revt-r.ues  to  tot,^'.  o:vr-  t"  0  mileage  covered  by  the  abstnete 
atin^  rovr-nu-rs.  however,  was  30.70  :'v  three  year*  are  not  tdcntfteal* 
r  cent.   :r.   1:»13.  as  «.o::ipar*v.   with  hv.t    they   an?   sudSciently  similar  to 
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diaclose  the  decline  in  net  inoonw 
which  the  rsilroadi  luTe  enffered  in 
recent  years. 

Capitaliution.  —  The  tncreau  in 
capitalization,  due  largely  to  the  ie- 
■ue  of  new  eecuritieB  for  conetructlon 
and  improvement  purpoees,  has  con- 
tinued since  the  last  issue  of  ths 
Yeab  Book.    Complete  data  for  the 


year  1913  are  not  at  present  vnSi- 
able,  but  the  total  par  value  of  rail- 
road capitalieation  on  June  20,  1912, 
was  «1S,S33,TSO,802,  as  compared  with 
919,208,936,081  on  June  30, 1911.  The 
aaaignxovnts  of  b^italizatlon  as  re- 
ported in  the  abatracts  of  the  Inter- 
stats  Commerce  Commission  for  tha 
years  1911  and  1912  are  as  followa: 


CAPITALIZATION 


Dividends.— The  railroads  covered 
b7  the  abstract  of  July  1,  1913,  de- 
clared dividends  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  aggregatiuK  $400,308,600.  Those 
covered  in  the  alietTact  of  the  preced' 
ing  year  declared  dividends  amount- 
ing to  $460,196,376. 

Bailroad  Consolidation. — It  is  chief- 
ly the  change  in  mileage  of  various 
railroads  during  the  current  year 
which  made  it  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  table  of  railroad  systems 
couisined  in  previous  ieaues  of  the 
Year  Book.  The  leading  gr 
and  systems  as  made  up  by  line 
struct  ion,  stock  ownership,  outright 
purchase,  merger,  lease,  and  commu- 
nity of  interest,  may  now  be  grouped 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  follow- 
ing puge. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  13  groups 
contained  in  the  table  is  204,074,  as 
compared  with  204,096  in  1912  and 
201,638  in  IBII.  The  leading  event 
of  the  year  in  the  field  of  railroad 
consolidation  was  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  Pacific- Southern  Pacific 
system.  On  June  30,  1913,  after 
much  negotiation,  a  plan  designed  to 
carry  out  the  dissolution  decree  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  was  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
Utah.  The  purpose  of  the  court  being 
to  prevent  both  intercorporste  rela- 
tionship and  relationship  through  in- 
dividual stock  holdings,  it  was  de- 
creed that  not  only  shall  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line  dis- 
pose of  their  Southern  Fadflo  stock 
holdings,  but  that  such  holdings  may 


not  be  sold  to  tha  ttockholders  of  the 
Union  Padflc.  To  oive  effect  to  thla 
ruling  it  waa  agreea  (1)  that  the  de- 
fendents  may  exohaoge  382,924  Bharea 
of  Southern  Paoifio  atock  for  425,472 
shares  of  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  stoek 
owned  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  (2)  that  the  remaining  Sonthern 
Pacific  holding,  883,576  shares,  shjtll 
be  deposited  with  a  trustee,  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
shareholders  of  the  Union  nudfle  be- 
ing given  the  right  to  subaeribe  to  *o- 
caTled  certificates  of  interest  In  the 
shares  so  deposited.  These  certifi- 
cates entitle  the  holder  to  the  divi- 
dends declared  on  the  stocks  whioh 
thej  represent,  bnt  if  such  holder  la 
a  Union  Pacific  stockholder,  they  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  voting  pow- 
er. Certiflcatea  aold  to  persons  who 
are  not  Union  Pacific  stoekholdva 
may,  upon  duly  executed  affidavit, 
be  exchanged  for  the  Southern  PadSa 
shares  which  they  represent-  It  n- 
mains  to  be  seen  how  the  practical 
relations  between  the  Southern  and 
Union  Pacific  will  ultimately  be  af- 
fected by  this  dissolution  of  atoA 
holdings.  The  business  orgaaicatiou 
of  the  two  roads  have  been  Mparated, 
but  the  officials  of  the  two  ■yatenu  ' 
are  those  which  formerly  were  dlreet- 
ly  associated.  The  chairman  of  Uie 
executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
Padfle  formerly  was  the  director  of 
opeistion  of  the  Unlon-Sonthem  Pa- 
cific system. 

The  Govemmsnt  has  inatltnted  pro- 
ceedings to  con^el  the  Sontham  F»- 
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cific  to  sell  its  line  numinff  from 
Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  the  old  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  resist 
such  dissolution  on  the  ground  that 
the  efi'ect  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  that 
case  is  retroactive.  Such  contention 
would  involve  a  phase  of  "anti-trust'' 
legislation  not  formerly  emphasized. 

It  was  announced  somewhat  laie  in 
the  year  that  the  infiuence  of  Phelps, 
Dodge*  &  Co.  in  the  control  of  the 
Rock  Island  Co.  has  been  largely  in- 
creased. The  Moore  interests,  how- 
ever, remain  an  important  factor. 

Car  Demurrage  Bureaus.— The  num- 
ber of  car  demurrage  bureaus  has  in 
recent  years  steadily  declined,  from  40 
in  1900  to  28  in  1911,  23  in  1912,  and 
22  in  1913.  The  demurrage  bureaus 
in  existence  on  Nov.  1,  1913,  were  the 
following: 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Demurrage 
Bureau. 

North  Carolina  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Boutheastern  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Alabama  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bu- 
reau. 

Tennessee  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bu- 
reau. 

East  Tennessee  Demurrage  and  Storage 
Bureau. 

Louisville  Demurrage  and  Storage  De- 
partment. 

Chlcajfo  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Wisconsin  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Lake   Superior  Car  Service  Association. 

Northern  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Central  Demurrage  and  Storage  Bureau. 

Missouri  Valley  Demurrage  and  Storage 
Bureau. 

Western  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Colorado  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Intermountaln  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Montana  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Pacific  Northwest  Demurrage  Bureau. 

Canadian  Car  Service  Bureau  (British 
Columbia  Branch). 

Canadian  Freight  Association. 

Accounts  and  Reports. — The  uni- 
form accounting  system  for  railroads 
having  been  practically  completed,  the 
attention  of  the  Division  of  Accoimts 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  turne<l  to  the  accounting 
systems  of  otlier  carriers  coming 
under  the  Corami8«.ion's  jurisdiction. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  pre- 
paring schedules  for  electric  railways, 
express  companies,  sleeping  car  com- 
panies, telephone,  telegraph  and  cable 
companies,  and  water  carriers.  The 
Goodrich  Transit  case  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Year  Book  for  1912  (p. 
548)  enabled  the  Commission  to  pro- 


ceed with  the  system  of  aooount» 
which  had  been  enjoined  since  Dee. 
31,  1010.  The  completion  of  the  ac- 
counting system  for  pipe  lines  was  de- 
layed, pending  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Ckmunission's 
jurisdiction. 

Uniform  CUssiflcatioii.— In  1912  m 
number  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  railways'  Uniform  ClassiflcSition 
Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Offi- 
cial, Western  and  Southern  Olassiflca- 
tion  Committees.  The  new  Official 
classification  became  ^ective  March 
1,  1912,  with  substantially  no  objee- 
tions  by  shippers.  The  new  Southern 
classification  became  effective  in  No- 
vember, 1912,  after  being  protested  l^ 
various  commercial  homes  and  state 
commissions  and  after  revision  in 
accordance  with  reconunendations  1^ 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  new  Western  classification,  how-  ' 
ever,  was  so  widely  contested  that  it 
was  suspended  hy  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  resulted  in  an 
extensive  formal  decision.  In  this  de- 
cision, handed  down  on  Dec.  9,  1912 
(25  I.  C.  C.  442),  the  Commission  has 
formulated  various  seneral  principles 
which  shall  control  in  the  future, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  minimima 
carload  weights  and  mixtures.  Nu- 
merous individual  ratings  which  had 
been  contested,  moreover,  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission,  and  the  car- 
riers comprising  the  Western  Classi- 
fication Committee  were  instructed  to 
revise  their  classification  accordingly. 
"The  formal  hearings  of  classification 
committees  hereafter  should  be  made 
public,  after  due  notice  to  the  in- 
terested parties,  including  state  com- 
missions and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

Freight  Rates. — Since  the  year  1911 
when  the  so-called  "rate  cases"  were 
decided  adversely  to  the  railroads, 
who  at  that  time  requested  a  general 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  freight 
rates,  the  carriers  have  been  con- 
fronted by  various  disturbing  circum- 
stances. Though  their  tonnage  and 
gross  operating  revenues  have  in- 
creased, two  items  of  cost  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  the  ratio  of 
operating  expenses  to  operating  rev- 
enues has  advanced  somewhat  and 
their  net  corporate  income  has  de- 
clined absolutely  as  well  as  relatively. 
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«ibility  of  final  decision  upon  one  ar- 
l>itrator.  The  arbitration  board  un- 
•der  the  Erdman  Act  consisted  of  one 
company  representative,  one  repre- 
sentative of*  the  company's  em- 
ployees, and  a  third  supposedly 
neutral  arbitrator.  The  arbitration 
board  under  the  new  act  consists 
of  three  or  six  arbitrators,  as  the 
interested  parties  may  desire.  In 
case  a  board  of  three  is  desired,  each 
party  selects  one,  and  these  select 
A  third,  or  if  they  fail  to  select  the 
third  member  within  five  days,  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation, 
•created  by  the  act,  select  him.  In 
«aflo  a  board  of  six  is  chosen,  each 
party  selects  two  representatives  and 
these  select  the  other  two  members, 
or  if  they  fail  to  do  so  within  16 
days,  the  two  neutral  members  are 
selected  by  the  above-named  board. 
Should  either  party  refuse  to  agree 
to  arbitration,  the  other  party  may 
Apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  consisting  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
and  two  other  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  Board  shall  then  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment through  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation. In  any  case  in  which  an 
interruption  of  traffic  is  imminent  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  the  public 
interest,  the  Board  may  offer  its  serv- 
ices without  application  by  either 
party.  The  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  as  duly  appointed,  con- 
sists of  Judge  W.  L.  Chambers  (Com- 
missioner), Judge  Martin  A.  Knapp, 
and  G.  W.  Hanger.  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  eastern  railways  and  their 

ft 

trainmen  was  arbitrated  by  a  board 
of  six,  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  (See  also 
XVII,  Labor  and  Labor  Legislation.) 
Physical  Valuation.  —  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Act, 
approved  March  1,  directed  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  "in- 
vestigate, ascertain  and  report  the 
value  of  every  piece  of  property 
owned  or  used  bv  all  common  carriers 
€ubject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act."  The  Act  went  into  efi'ect  on 
May  1.  The  Commission  appointed 
the  same  day  the  following  board  of 
five  engineers  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
lation  of  a  plan  of  procedure:  R.  A. 
Thompson,  valuation  expert,  Califor- 


nia State  Railroad  Commission;  W. 
D.  Pence,  chief  engineer,  Wiscondii 
Railroad  and  Tax  Commission;  J.  S. 
Worley,  oonsiUting  engineer,  Kansai 
Cit3^,  Mo.;  H.  M.  Jones,  consulting 
engineer,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  E.  e. 
Wendt,  engineer  of  the  Pittsburg  S^ 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Late  in  the  month  a  committee  of  18 
railroad  officials,  chosen  by  the  65 
leading  roads  to  promote  cooperation 
with  the  Commission,  was  admitted 
to  the  councils  on  preliminary  or- 
ganization. Late  in  July  the  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  work  would 
occupy  five  to  seven  years  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $1,921,600,  and 
application  was  made  for  an  immedi- 
ate appropriation  of  $1,600,000  for 
the  organization,  by  the  beginning  of 
1914,  of  the  corps  of  engineers  re- 
quired to  imdertake  the  work. 

Physical  valuations  of  one  or  more 
railroads  have  been  made  in  a  number 
of  states.  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Oregon  have  each  valued  lines 
for  special  purposes.  Texas  made  a 
comprehensive  valuation  of  all  rail- 
roads about  20  years  ago.  Ten  states 
—California,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Okla-  ^ 
homa.  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin — ^have  made  withm  recent 
years,  or  have  in  progress,  elaborate 
valuations  of  all  railroads  within  their 
borders;  of  these  states  all  but  New 
Jersey  and  Mchigan,  which  made 
their  valuations  solely  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  have  sought  in  physical 
valuation  a  basis  for  rate  making. 
The  methods  used  by  the  states,  how- 
ever, are  diverse  in  detail,  and  while 
the  valuations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  imdoubtedlj 
be  widely  used  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion and  rate  making,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  approved  except,  perhaps, 
as  to  original  costs,  by  all  the  states, 
(See  also  I,  Americom  History.) 

BULINGHS  OF  THE  INTEB8TATB 
COMMEBCE  COIOCISSIOV 

During  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  In* 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  de- 
cided 640  formally  instituted  cases 
and  dismissed  138  by  stipulation  or 
otherwise,  a  total  of  778,  as  com- 
pared with  662  during  the  preceding 
year.     Informal    complaints    to    tiie 
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number  of  6^60  were  docketed  during 
the  year,  orders  vere  issued  in  3.090 

r:ial  docket  cases  concerning  refunds 
ying  relief  from  the  long  uid 
short  haul  clause  were  iaaued,  and  120 
cftK*  of  suspended  tariffs  were  insti- 
tuted. 

Among  the  principal  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
since  the  1912  issue  of  the  Yeab 
Book  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Express  Company  Case.  See 
Brpretg  Cnmpanlei,  lupra. 

2.  The  Claaaiflcation  Case,  Bee  Uni- 
form Clag»i/lcatlon,  aupra. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  SuBpension  of  Transconti- 
nental Rates,  Westbound  (26  I.  C. 
C.  Rept  466).  Following  the  amend- 
ment of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  transcontinental 
rates  which  were  reported  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Yrak  Book,  the  trsns- 
continental  roads  filed  tariffs  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
many  of  the  commodity  rates  to  the 
Pacific  terminals  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  rates  to  interior  towns.  The  pro- 
posed increases  were  mainly,  although 
not  exclusively,  on  those  commodities 
which  are  not  actually  or  potentially 
affected  by  water  competition.  L'pon 
complaint  of  the  coast  terminals  these 
tmrins  were  suspended,  but  after  hear- 
ings were  held  the  contending  parties 
met  in  informal  conferences  and  by 
mutual  concession  adjusted  most  of 
the  contested  rates.  In  this  decision 
the  Commission  adjusted  those  pro- 
posed rates  which  had  not  been  mutu- 
ally accepted,  finding  most,  although 
not  all  of  them,  to  be  not  unreason- 
able, and  declared   the  order  of   sus- 

Gneion      to     be     vacated.     (Decided 
arch  10,  1013.) 

4.  Investigation  and  Suspension  of 
Commodity  Rates  Between  Missouri 
River  Points  (28  I.  C.  C.  Rept.  265).—  ' 
The  proposed  increase  in  various  com- 
modity rates  between  Missouri  River 
points  had  been  suspended  upon  com- 

fdaint  until  May  1,  1913,  and  was 
ater  resuspended  until  Nov.  1,  1913. 
Later,  however,  after  a  conference 
between  the  contending  parties  held 
prior  to  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
nUaion,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
BOtne  of  the  present  rates  b«  contio-\ 


ued,  that  certain  increases  be  modified, 
and  that  most  of  the  remaining  in- 
creases be  allowed  to  stand.  In  this 
decision  the  Commission  adjusted  the 
few  rates  which  were  not  accepted  in 
the  conference,  finding  the  proposed 
increases  to  be  not  unreaaonable.  A 
special  point  was  made  as  r^arda  tb* 
failure  of  the  complainants  to  offer 
witnesses.  It  was  held  that  "while 
the  law  casts  upon  the  reapondenta 
the  burden  of  showing  that  the  in- 
creased rates  are  reasonable,  it  ia 
but  fair  that  parties  at  whose  in- 
stance suspensions  are  ordered  ihould 
present  to  the  Commission  all  facts, 
circumstances,  conditions,  or  reasons 
which,  in  their  opinion,  tend  to  show 
that  the  increasea  should  be  allowed." 
(Decided  Oct.  6,   1013.) 

S.  Investigation  of  Advances  in 
Rates  by  Carriers  in  Official  Claesifl> 
cation  Territory  (27  I.  C.  C.  Rept. 
384).— The  trunk-line  railroads,  feel- 
ing that  circumstances  have  changed 
since  the  rate  decision  of  February, 
lOlI.  requested  the  Commission  to  re- 
open the  case  and  to  consider  the  rea- 
sonableness of  a  6  per  cent,  increase 
in  all  freight  rates.  The  CommiasioQ 
decided  not  formally  to  reopen  the 
former  rate  case,  but  rather  to  insti- 
tute a  general  proceeding  of  investi- 
gation on  its  own  motion  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  following  matters! 


I    of 


The  findings  of  the  Commission, 
hicb  will  follow  the  investigation 
on*  bcinp  niiidc,  will  constitute  the 
most  important  railway  event  since 
the  adverse  rate  decision  of  two  years 
ago.     (Decided  June  21,   1013.) 

ti.  The  Kew  England  Investigation 
(27  I.  C.  C.  Rept.  5a0).— Owing  to 
■'persistent  complaints  touching  rail- 
road conditions  in  New  England,  the 
of  which  was  ^(ainst 
the  freight  service  upon  the  Boston 
&.  Maine,"  the  Commission  undertook 
an  investigation.  In  a  lengthy  report 
the  Commission  stat?d,  among  other 
findings,  the  following: 

matter>  of  safetT 
ildered.  New  Kngland 
ilsQed  apon  the  wliol* 
'-^  if  the  New 
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(b)  The   freight  serrlce   of  the  New  lof  r«i«ST«pha  ud  none  ehonld  be  !•■ 

BiTSD  la  Inferior  to  what  It  ihonld  be,  aaed  wlthont  the  approTal  of  the  FadentI 

although   fairly   comparlu  with  tbat  Iq  QoTenunenL 
othei  gectloBS  where  eoudltloni  are  lab-        -   r    ,  ■.  -w.  .,  ,^        —   . 

BtBDtlallT  the  same.    The  freight  serrtce        <■  l^ic«  and  B«il  Clua  RaUa  fron) 

upoa  tbs  BoEtoD  &  Maine  Rsllraad  dor-  PennavlvMiift  and  New  York  Point*  to 

IZr  "'an.f 'jG^lfl^'IS^a  ™t"mM«nie  ^t.  P»ul  ud  Other  DeatiivBtloiia  (M  L 

the  'crltlcUma    It   recelred;   bat   a   yery  C.  C.  Rept.  009).— The  propoaed  ntU 

eameat  attempt  la  being  made  to  cocrect  advuicea  through  huHtt  superior  pOrti 

dac^d^BSlM*""'  ^^^"^^  """  already  pro-  „ere  found  not  to  h»ve  been  jua^fied. 

(e)  The    local   freight   ratea   of   New  (Decided  April  IS,  1B18.) 
England   are   Bllghtly   higher   than,   bat        8.  Lake  and  Rail  Rate*  from  Can-- 

?he  I^vlra"^"l'S  o^e£!'?JSS'^X^  JJIS:  *™'  ^'k"  Awoctation  and  Trunk- 

tory  ;    they  are  lower  than  thoae  in  other  ''"•6    TemtotT   to    Minneapolia    and 

parts  of  tbe  country,   except   the   Com-  Other  Points  in  the  Northweat  (26  L 

?rf.".rs,..'S"J^  s'^jiSi.  <=i  <=■  "^p'-  8")-™.  p"p«~i  -^ 

and  to  New  England  than  from  and  to  advances    were    not    •lutamed.     (De- 

any    other  aectlon.      Ita   pasBenger   tarer  cided  April    16,    1913.) 

?™vcllng"pu'b?"  than'"'ln''  any''otbM  PM-  .  .^-  ^'^'^^'.  'r"°,IfH*''S*  J?  ^^^ 

Hod  of  the  United  8t«tea.  Atlantic   Points    (£6   L   C.    C.   Kept. 

(ri|  The   outside   anaQclal    oiwratloni  166). — The  proposed  advances  in  nul- 

of  the  New  Ilaren  Company  for  tbe  laat  wn.tvr.niil     rafsa    nn     nimnua    iii>..K.> 

nine   years   have   been   wasteful   In   tht  "*'*r  ran    ratee    on    cypreM    1>»»J>«' , 

eiircme,    and    tbe    methods    by    wblcb  ^^Te    not    lustauiAd.     (Decided    Feb, 

those    operations    hare    been    conducted  4,   1913.) 

arp  unnec^saarlly  Involved  and  complex.        in   T.nmliai-    nataa    #«»»    u'^-.^vi. 

While  eipeudltufe  on  Its. road  and  eqi-lp-  ..i^'^u!^™  .^T^™  .™J2.._*1"P¥' 


,_ ,„..  .jmpany  ?•>'•  *"  Now  Orleana  were  nutained, 

calls  for  careful  consideration  and  pra-  but  the  request  that  the  rates  from 

tlV,  H."""'   ""■*  ^""  ""   '^**^'"'   '"'  intermediate  points   to   New   Orleans 

^  be  higher  than  the  rates  from  Hun- 

The  Commission  pointed  with  dis-  phis  was  denied.  The  proposed  ad- 
favor  to  tbe  holding  of  New  England  vances  on  rates  on  lumber  ahipped 
railroads  in  steamships  and  trollej'  from  various  points  other  than  Mem- 
lines,  but  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  phis  were  not  snstalned.  (Decided 
the  New  Haven-Boston  &  Maine  mer-  June  16,  1913.) 

ger.  No  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  H'  Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of 
the  advisability  of  raising  freight  Dniuth  v.  B.  ft  O.  Railroad  Co.  et  (U. 
rates  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  but  the  (.^7  I.  C.  0.  Rept:  689).— The  Commia- 
carrier  was  invited  to  present  detailed  sion  declared  the  rail  and  lake  oIms 
data  and  such  rate  schedules  as  it  rates  from  points  eaat  of  the  Indiana- 
may  propose.  This  has  been  done,  Illinois  state  line  to  be  unreasonable 
and  the  findings  of  the  Commission  <iud  prescribed  reasonable  rate*  for 
in  Uie  matter  of  rates  are  expected  in  the  fntnre.  It  also  disapproved  the 
the  near  future.  undue    rate    discriminations    against 

The  Commission  expressed  opinions  towns    adjacent    to    the    twin    eitlN, 

on  various  phases  of  railroad  r^ula-  fourth -section  violations,  and  evasions 

tion  as  follows:  and  manipulations  growing  out  of  the 

loose  policing  of  transit  privllegea  at 

P^WMtPd  f™m'"pendi!^'LSe;°or  1^  *^"**'-  "  ^'^'^-  »«"'*'".  ^e  re- 
larrlDg  liability  or  semiring  property  9""'  that  through  rate*  to  the  North- 
not  ^In  the  ^operation  of  its  ranroad_  or  west  be  broken  at  Dnluth  Instead  of 
^„  t  ™..»  1  .  ..  ^^  jj^^  twia  cities.  (Decided  June  9, 
,  1013.) 
..-  —  o&er  12.  Coke  Producer*'  Association  of 
inv  otner  raI?rSad."*Sor  ?o  ''"'  Co™«U«»^U«  R«gi<«  t>.  B.  *  a 
I  'same  dfrect^^r  Tnd?  R*lln>ad  Co.  et  al.  (27  I.  C.  C.  Rept 
........     ~.,^^it    the    approval    of    the  120).^The   rates   on   eoke   &om   Am 

"^  No  stoTks"orb?nd.  sbonld  be  Umed  S^'"^^  J?   %  iIT^JS: 

by  an  interstate  railroad  except  for  tbs  t^oton,     Cleveland,     Toledo,     North 

purposes  sanctioned  In  the  two  praced-  Domwall,  Robansonia,  Reading,  Fhlla- 
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tween    the    ConneflBville    and    Fair  matter  of  relatiTe  eonstitutioiul  pow- 

mount    districts,    however,    was    ap  er,  therefore,  the  derieion  was  a  ata^ 

proved  bj  the  GimmiBsion.     (Decidet  toward  increased  Federal  lupeiTlrian, 

Maf  2!),  1013.)  but  in  its  immediate  effect  upon  rates 

13.  In  the  matter  of  the  Invest!^  it  wm  a  victory  for  the  st^te  of  Mfn* 

tion  of  Alleged  Iiregularitiee  and  Dis  nesota,  for  its  power  to  regulate  rs- 

crepancies  in  the  Weighing  of  Freight  maiiiB   intact   unless  Congress  ahonld 

by   Carriers    (ZS  I.  C.  C.  Kept.  7).—  in  the   future   decide   to   exercise  it* 

After    making    an    investigation    ol  superior  Federal  power. 
weighing  and  discovering  many  irreg         Aside  from  the  constitutional  issu* 

ularitiea,      the      Commiaaion      recom-  of  relative  Federal   and  state  powWr 

mended   that   some   Federal   tribunal  the  court  in  ruling  on  the  particular, 

perhaps    the    Gonimission,    be    gives  rates   which  had  been  contested   dia- 

power;  to  fix  the  points  at  which  track  cussed  at  length  the  general  questiott 

scales  shall  be  installed;  to  prescrilK  of  railroad  valuation.     Its  findiiwB  on 

the  standard  of  such  scales  and  theii  that  issue  may  exert  considerable  fn- 

inetallation;   to  test  or  supervise  the  fluence  upon  future  valuations,  wheth- 

testing  of  such  scales;   and  to  super-  er  by  the  states  or  the  Federal  Gov- 

vise   their   operation,     (Decided  June  ernment. 

18,  lOlit.)  The  rates  which  had  been  fixed  on 

the  intrastate  traffic  of  the  Nortlieni 

LiArnia  coubt  ijeoisiohs  ;;Sf„p'"M.'="TL';°S°ta'SrS 

The  MinnesoU  Rate  Case.— One  of  ^^^  Minneapolis  &  St.  louii  wen  ra- 
the moat  important  Supreme  Court  ier  present  circumstances  held  to  b» 
decisions  in  recent  years  was  the  de-  =<"!"/™t<"yL  „  ,  „ 
cision  in  the  so-called  Minnesota  Rate  ,  *?^V°?f*  ?*^  Caasfc-On  June 
Case  of  June  9,  1B13  (33  Sup.  '°-  l^^?:  '■''«.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
Ct.  Kept.  729).  Various  Minnesota  ''^"  aec>"oii  in  the  vanous  rate  case* 
freight  rate  statutes  and  Commission  J"  which  the  sUte  laws  of  MiasDuri, 
orders  concerning  only  the  rates  on  Jregon,  Arltansas,  and  West  Vbwini* 
intrastate  traific  had  been  contested  *"««  contested.  Since  the  nnderljiiig 
on  the  ground  that  they  practically  ^"nciples  were  the  same  aa  In  the 
compelled  a  change  of  interstate  rates  Minnesota  Rate  CaHe,  they  were  da- 
and  therebv  infringed  upon  the  pow-  'ided  in  the  same  manner.  The  con- 
ers  ot  the  Federal  Government.  The  •'"J^''  ™*^««  7'^^  upheld,  except  that 
decision  conecTTied  the  relative  pow-  "  the  case  of  certam  Iinea  where  their 
era  of  the  Federal  Government  and  "ipoa'tiO"  would  be  confiscatory,  they 
the  state  over  strictly  intrastate  V"^  suspended  until  the  condition  of 
freight  rates.  The  Supreme  Court  l"^  '■'"'^"  improves.  (See  also  EC, 
ruled  that  the  power  of  Congreas  over  '"'"  """^  Junaprudenee.) 
interstate    commerce    is    prei'minent 

and  that   Congress  has   the  constitu-  STATE    I.EGISLATIOH 

ttonal   power   to   fix   intrastate   rates 

which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  their  Railroad  and  Pnblic  UtUitiei  Com- 
changc  would  in  fact  compel  the  niasions.— The  year  1913  baa  been  re- 
change  of  interstate  rates.  It  decid-  ilete  with  rnilua",-  legislation,  for  not 
ed,  however,  tjiat  since  Congrjsa  had  inly  were  there  42  state  legislaturea 
not  soon  lit  to  eiercise  this  power,  n  scssiun,  but  in  many  instaoeea  apo- 
but  on  the  contrary  had  eipresaly  inl  attention  was  paid  to  the  reguia- 
limited  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  inn  of  rnilwnya  and  other  pnblie 
mission  to  interstate  rates,  the  right  itilitir-.  The  table  of  railway  oom- 
of  the  legislature  and  the  Railroad  nisiitms  df  former  iasues  of  the  Ycrt 
and  Warehouse  ComraiBsion  of  Minne-  Ihok  has  been  changed  in  many  te- 
sota  to  fix  reasonable  intrastate  rates  picts.  At  present  the  following  atatM 
■">uld  not  be  disturbed  by  the  courts,  ml    leiritories   have  commissfoni   of 

•   'lercise  of   Federal   power   over  .hp  tvpps  indicated; 
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STATE   COMMISSIONS  REGULATINO   RAILROADS 


Advisory 

Mandatory 

PubUo  UtiUties 

Corporation 

No  Com- 

Powers 

Powers  over 
Railroads 

Commissioiis 

Commissions 

mission 

Nont 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Arisona 

Delaware 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

New  Mexico 

California 

District  of  Columbia 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

Florida 

Georgia 

"^^rginia 

Wyoming 

Iowa 

Hawaii 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

KftfllMIW 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Maine 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 

Nevada 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina 

New  York 

South  Dakota 

New  Hampshire 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Texas 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

There  are  no  longer  any  commissions 
with  merely  advisorj'  powers,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  last  state  with  such  a 
commission,  having  adopted  a  public 
utilities  commission.  There  are  18 
railroad  commissions  with  mandatory 
powers,  as  compared  with  24  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  four  states  con- 
tinue to  have  corporation  commis- 
sions. The  strength  of  the  present 
tendency  toward  public  utilities  com- 
missions is  shown  in  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  states  having  such 
commissions,  from  13  in  1012  to  22 
in  1913.  Two  territories,  moreover, 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  adopted  such  commissions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  total  number 
of  state  commissions  increased  from 
42  to  44. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  enact- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  Public 
Service  Company  Act,  of  Pennsylvania 
(Pa.,  1913).  Pennsylvana  was  the 
last  of  the  great  commercial  states  to 
create  a  railroad  commission  with 
mandatory  powers,  but  when  the  step 
was  finally  taken,  the  statute  was 
made  far  reaching  and  in  full  accord 
with  recent  legislation  in  other  states. 
It  brought  within  its  scope  not  only 
railroads,  but  other  public  utilities. 
The  Pennsylvania  act  applies  to  27 
classes  of  corporations:  railroads, 
canals,  street-railway,  freight-line,  ex- 


press, baggage-transfer,  pipe-line,  fer- 
ry, common-carrier,  sleeping-car,  din- 
ing-car, tunnel,  turnpike,  bridge, 
wharf,  inclined-plane,  grain-elevator, 
telegraph,  telephone,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial gas,  water,  water-power,  heat, 
refrigerating,  and  sewage.  The  Com- 
mission, which  is  appointive  and  con- 
sists of  five  monbers,  has  extensive 
powers.  (1)  It  has  the  power,  after 
investigation  made  on  compla^  or 
on  its  own  initiative,  to  fix  reasonable 
maximum  rates,  which  include  joint 
rates,  classifications,  track-storage 
charges,  transfers,  demurrage,  the 
form  of  tariffs,  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  rates.  To  aid  in 
giving  effect  to  this  rate-making  pow- 
er, the  statute  contains  the  usual 
prohibition  against  unjust  discrimina- 
tions and  extortions,  and  the  usual 
requirements  that  rates  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  filed  and  shall  not  be 
changed  except  after  a  notice  of  80 
days,  unless  special  permission  to 
change  them  on  shorter  notice  is  ob- 
tain^ from  the  Commission.  (2)  The 
Commission  has  mandatory  powers 
over  the  service  rendered,  with  a  view 
to  assuring  adequacy  and  safety.  It 
is  specifically  given  power  to  require 
the  making  of  physical  connections  be- 
tween railways,  tele^ph  lines  or  other 
utilities  coming  within  the  statute, 
and  the  establishing  of  through  routei» 
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to  Ai^ja^t  line  ach^iulea,  to  require  to  regulmte  the  charges  mad 
the  o'*n-.irActi-jn  »A  switch  coxmections  cf  all  interstate  carriers  te! 
with  l^iittTAi  \in*ri  or  private  side  telephone,  heating,  lighting,  refngoa- 
track*,  t'j  establish  rra.v>nable  stand-  tion,  power,  electric,  water,  oil  or  g»a 
ards  ^f  *eT\i(Xy  and  to  require  all  pipe- line,  warehousing,  expresa,  mad 
n<!r^>i:'jl  repairs,  alterations,  improve-  whar£ng  companies.  In  additkn  to 
ir.<'R*.'i,  and  ext'^^n.^lons  of  facilities  and  the  usual  powers  over  charges 
p.*-r\'.r:^.  In  ord<rr  Uj  promote  safety,  services,  the  Illinois  Conunisaioii 
it  I'i  r*if{-i:T'ri  that  all  accidents  be  the  {^:wer  to  prevent  or  <^poae 
imxr.e<i:at«Iv  rej-orted  to  the  Commit-  and  bijnd  i»ues  and  rniinolidilini, 
A  ion,  vhich  is  given  p-vwer  to  in  vest  i-  mergers,  and  intercorporate  rdntmi* 
srat^  tr.'rir  cau.f^s.  It  is  given  detailr>i  "-hips,  to  determine  a  vahiatioii  of 
p^/wer4  in  cor.n^^tion  with  the  con-  property,  regulate  car  distribiitioB, 
Tit  ruction,  guarding,  or  removal  of  and  to  compel  the  construction  of  aid- 
grade  crossings.  '3f  The  companies  ings  and  physical  connections  aad  the 
are  required  at  or  before  the  time  .  making  of  needed  additions  aad  im- 
thf'y  i--iie  iftocks  or  >K>nds  to  tile  with  j  provements  to  plant,  eqnipmcntv  aad 
th«:  ^orrirrii<>!>ion  a  ntatement  setting  i  facilities.  It  may  also  prevent  or 
forth  all  pertinent  faots  in  connection  approve  the  constniction  of  new  lines 
with  th'-ir  i^'^ne,  including  a  statement  '^r  plants.  It  may  investigate  acci- 
of  th«:  pTicf.  at  which  ft^Ad  and  the  dents,  require  the  installation  of  sale- 
coiHider;ition  received.  wh':t}ier  money,  ty  appliances,  and  regulate  grade 
property,  or  s^rviw-a.  and  of  the  pur-  crossingif*. 

poses  for  which  the  funds  will  be  used.       The  state  of  Idaho  adopted  a  Pnblie 

The  (  orrimi-*ion  i.f  em[>owered  to  re-  Utiliti«^    Commission     f  Idaho,    19I3» 

r^uir*-  a  full  accounting  and  to  ascer-  Ch.  61)    with  jurisdiction  orer  rail- 

t»in  wh<-th'-r  th*"  funds  were  used  for  roads,    street    railways,   express,   dia- 

the   purpo-f-   j*f-t   forth    in   the   com-  |  patch,  sleeping-car.  dining-car,  draw- 
pany's  statement.    In  accordance  with  ing-room  car.  freight-line,  refrigerator. 


the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Securities   Tom  mission,   the   Pennsyl- 


oil-car,  stock-car,  fruit-ear,  ear-loaa- 
ing,  car-renting,  car-loading,  and  every 


vania  Commission  is  not  given  the  other  car  corporation  or  person,  and 
fiowf-r  to  prevent  an  issue  of  securities,  lover  pipe-line,  gas,  electric,  telephone^ 
if  such  i«sue  complies  with  the  laws  •  telegraph,  water-supply,  navigation, 
of  the  state,  d)  It  is  given  the  wharflng.  and  warehouse  oompaniei. 
powor  to  f'stablish  uniform  accounting  ;  Jt  is  an  appointive  CommiMioa  of 
systi-mH.  io)  It  may  ascertain  the  j  three  members.  Aside  from  the  mat- 
value  of  the  property  of  any  public  '  ter  of  stock  and  bond  issues,  eonaol- 
po.Tv'irt*  company,  (ft)  It  has  full  I  idation,  merger,  and  interoorporate 
pov  frr  to  n*f|uire  reports,  the  produc-  relationships,  its  powers  are  similar 
tlon  of  books  and  papers,  the  attend  to  those  of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities 
anre  of   witnesses,  and  the  giving  of    Commission. 

testimony.  Appeals  from  the  Com-  The  newly  created  Public  Service 
mi««ion  nre  limited  to  one  state  court.  Commission'of  West  Virginia  (W.  Va., 
tlie  rviurt  of  Common  Pleas  of  Dau-  1<»13.  Ch.  9)  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
pliin  County.  No  new  evidence  shall  common  en rriors.  railroads,  street  rail- 
be  received  on  the  hearing  of  the  ways,  express,  sleeping-car,  freight- 
appeal,  unless  the  court  is  convinced  line,  car,  tool,  bridge,  ferry,  telegraph, 
thsit  evidenre  has  l>een  discovered  telephone,  pipe- line,  gas,  electric  light- 
whioh  could  not  have  lK?en  obtained  i  injr,  heating  or  power  companies.  It 
for   use   at   the   hearings   before   the    is  given  wide  powers  over  charges  and 


Commission.  In  such  case,  moreover, 
the  court  may  remand  the  proceedings 
back  to  the  Commission. 

Another  important  statute  is  the  law 
replacing  the  old  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house   Commission    of    Illinois    with 
a    Public   T'tilities   Commission    (Til., 
913.  p.  4r»0).     An  appointive   Com- 
•'ssion  of  five  meinberx  is  given  power 


services,  although  they  are  not  so 
fully  stated  as  in  the  Pennsylvania. 
Idaho,  and  Illinois  statutes.  The  law 
requires  the  Commission  to  make  a 
valuation  of  the  property  of  publie 
utilities.  The  Commission  is,  more- 
over, required  to  administer  the  Welt 
Virginia  Workmen's  Compensation 
Fund,  created  during  the  last 
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of  the  legislature  (W.  Va.,  1913,  Ch. 
10). 

Statutes  converting  former  railroad 
commissions  into  public  utilities  com- 
missions were  enacted  in  Colorado, 
Maine,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and 
Montana.  These  statutes  are  based 
largely  upon  those  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin.  Utilities  commissions  were 
likewise  adopted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Hawaii.  Altogether,  10 
public  utilities  commissions  were  cre- 
ated in  the  sessions  of  1913.  The 
Oregon  public  utilities  statute  of  1911 
was  referred  to  the  voters  by  popular 
referendum  and  was  approved.  (See 
also  XI,  Public  Services.) 

Freight  Rate  Acts. — ^In  addition  to 
the  public  utilities  acts  referred  to 
above,  several  special  laws  were  en- 
acted. In  Florida  a  long  and  short 
haul  clause  was  adopted  (Fla.,  1913, 
Ch.  6523 ) .  In  Minnesota  the  law  pro- 
hibiting unfair  discriminations  was 
redrafted  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  90),  and 
the  Railroad  Commission  was  empow- 
ered to  make  a  schedule  of  maximum 
rates  and  establish  joint  through  rates 
(Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  344). 

Passenger  Fare  Acts. — A  two-cent 
fare  law  was  adopted  in  Illinois  (111., 
1913,  p.  508),  and  a  two-cent  fare 
law,  applicable  to  railways  with  gross 
earnings  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$1,200  a  mile,  was  enacted  in  Minne- 
sota (Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  636).  The 
Minnesota  legislature  also  required 
railroads  to  issue  family  interchange- 
able mileacre  books  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch. 
51).  The  Oklahoma  Corporation  Com- 
mission was  given  power  to  fix  pas- 
senjrer  fares  (Okla.,  1913,  Ch.  130) 
and  to  adjust  two-cent  fare  refunds 
(Okla.,  1013,  Ch.  248).  A  Connecti- 
cut f^tatute  prohibited  the  sale  of  spe- 
cial bargain  or  excursion  tickets  in  the 
state  on  Sundavs  (C^nn.,  1913,  p. 
1814). 

Safety  Statutes.— In  addition  to  the 
provisions  in  tlie  various  public  utili- 
ties aets  concerning  accidents,  grade 
crossings,  safety  appliances,  and  the 
like,  numerous  other  laws  concerning 
public  safety  were  enacted.  Laws 
regulating  grade  crossings  were  en- 
acted in  Arkansas  (Ark.,  1913,  pp. 
328,  1104),  Kansas  (Kan.,  1913,  pp. 
174-6),  Maine  (Me.,  1913,  p.  190), 
Minnesota  (Minn.,  1913,  Ch.  78),  Ne- 
braska   (Neb.,    1913,    pp.    233,   266), 


New  York  (N.  Y.,  1913,  Ch.,  364,  4SS, 
744).  and  Washington  (Wash.,  191Z, 
Ch.  30). 

Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
trainmen,  telegraphers,  and  dispatoh- 
ers  were  enacted  in  California  (uaL» 
1913,  p.  381),  Nevada  (Nev.,  1918. 
Ch.  283),  and  New  York  (N.  Y.,  1918, 
Ch.  466) ,  the  last  being  an  amendment 
to  a  former  statute. 

Statutes  regulating  locomotlTe  head- 
lights were  enacted  in  California 
(Cal.,  1913,  p.  22),  Florida  (Fla., 
1913,  Ch.  6626),  Illinois  (111.,  1918, 
p.  606),  Miehigan  (Mieh.,  1913,  p. 
112),  Minnesota  (Minn.,  1918,  CL 
93),  Nevada  (Ney.,  1918,  p.  26), 
Nebraska  (Neb.,  1918,  p.  499),  and 
North  Dakota  (N.  D.,  1913,  p.  876). 
An  Arkansas  statute  requires  rail- 
roads to  build  fences  along  their  riffht 
of  w^  (Ark.,  1918,  pp.  169,  1186). 
The  Georgia  legislature  required  the 
erection  of  signboards  (Ga.,  1918,  p. 
114).  An  Illinois  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  who 
shall  inspect  automatic  couplers,  pow- 
er brakes,  grab  irons,  surface  and 
track  conditions,  the  condition  of  train 
yards,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
cars;  thev  are  also  assigned  to  the 
investigation  of  accidents.  A  Kansas 
statute  regulates  the  number  of  flag- 
nen  (Kan.,  19 13, p.  432),  another  pen- 
alizes tampering  with  signals  (Kan., 
1913,  p.  433),  and  a  third  regulates 
switch  lights  (Kan.,  1913,  p.  434). 
Trespassing  was  prohibited  in  Rhode 
Island  (R.  I.,  1913,  p.  87)  and  Wash- 
ington (Wash.,  1918,  Ch.  128).  De- 
railing devices  were  required  by  law 
in  Texas  (Tex..  1918,  p  .  334). 

Train-Crew  Laws.— Statutes  regu- 
lating the  number  of  persons  com- 
prising train  or  switching  crews  were 
enacted  in  Arkansas  (Ark.,  1918,  p. 
211),  California  (Cal.,  1918,  p.  249), 
Connecticut  (Conn.,  1913,  p.  1884),Ne- 
braska  (Neb.,  1913,  p.  167),  Nevada 
(Nev.,  1913,  p.  62),  New  York  (N.  Y., 
1913,  Ch.  146),  Missouri  (approved 
April  16,  1913),  Indiana  (Ind.,  1918, 
Ch.  216),  Kansas  (approved  April  28, 
1913),  Ohio  (approved  April  28, 
1913),  Oregon  (approved  Feb.  26, 
1913),  New  Jersey  (approved  April  1, 
1913),  New  York  (approved  March  81, 
1913),  and  Wisconsin  (Wis.,  1913,  Ch. 
63).  So  numerous  have  these  statutes 
become  that  they  are  an  item  of  con- 
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Bridges. — Three  large  steel  bridges 
are  en^^aging  the  attention  of  engi- 
neers at  present:  the  Hell  Gate  arch 


at  Xew  York  City,  the  new  Quebec   cided   on   during   1913   after   a   long 


bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
a  large  cantilever  across  the  harbor 
between  Sydney  and  North  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.  The  Hell  Gate  arch,  a  part 
of  the  short-line  railway  making  a 
track  connection  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  New  York  and 
tiie  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford in  New  England  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
p.  555),  is  the  longest  steel  arch  in 
the  world,  being  1,000  ft.  in  span,  and 
is  a{)proached  on  either  side  by  con- 
crete arch  viaducts  nearly  three  miles 
in  total  length.  At  the  end  of  1913 
tlie  approaches  were  more  than  half 
completed  and  work  was  well  along 
oil  the  two  enormous  concrete  abut- 
ments for  the  steel  arch.  Steel  erec- 
tion will  probably  begin  toward  the 
end  of  1914. 

The  Quebec  bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  near  Quebec,  Canada,  is  to 
replace  the  one  which  collapsed  dur- 
ing construction  in  August,  1907.  It 
is  of  th?  same  general  type  and  span 
as  the  previous  one,  a  1,800-ft. 
clear  span  cantilever,  but  has  been 
modified  in  design  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  displayed  by  its  predeces- 
sor. Til  is  modification  involves  a 
wider  and  heavier  steel  framing, 
which  required  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  piers.  These  piers  were  prac- 
tically completed  during  1913,  being 
sunk  with  very  large  compressed-air 
caisson  cribs,  and  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  fabrication  of  the  steel 
work.  Completion  is  still  some  years 
away. 

The  Sydney  bridge  is  to  be  a  1,600- 


ft.  cantilever,  being  surpassed  in  span 
only  by  the  Queb^  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  Scotland,  bridges.    It  was  de- 


controversy  and  successively  reverted 
decisions  in  favor  of  a  bridge,  a  tun- 
nel, and  finally  a  bridge  for  the  cross- 
ing. 

This  question  of  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  for  a 
wide  river  crossing  is  under  discus- 
sion also  in  connection  with  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  City.  Com- 
missions in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  long  been  study- 
ing connection  between  Manhattan 
and  the  New  Jersey  shore.  In  1913 
the  New  Jersey  commission,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  by  consulting 
engineers,  reported  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  build  a  suspension  bridge, 
having  eye-bars  and  not  cables  as  the 
suspending  members,  across  the  river 
between  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Man- 
hattan, and  Sixth  Street,  Weehawken, 
and  two  highway  timnels  from  Canal 
Street,  Manhattan,  to  Twelfth  Street, 
Jersey  City.  The  bridge  would  have 
a  span  of  2,730  ft.,  by  far  the'  long- 
est in  the  world,  and  would  cost,  with 
land  condemnation,  about  $42,000,- 
000;  the  tunnels  would  have  an  inte- 
rior diameter  of  30  ft.  and  would  cost 
about  $11,000,000.  Although  there  is 
no  bridge  crossing  the  Hudson  south 
of  Poughkeepsie,  the  high  cost  of  this 
latest  project  makes  its  immediate 
consummation  doubtful. 

At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  second  large 
cantilever  bridge  is  being  built  across 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  to  be  2,547  ft. 
long,  and  contains  spans  of  604,  621 
and  791  ft.  Across  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  Montreal  the  old  Canadian  Pa- 
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The  monumental  stations  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  a  decided  drain 
on  the  resources  of  the  railways,  and 
involve  expenditures  which  cannot  be 
directly  paid  for  by  Increased  earn- 
ings^ Nevertheless,  precedents  have 
become  so  fixed  that  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  railways  in  the 
future  will  have  to  figure  on  large 
sums  for  stations,  over  above  the 
amount  required  for  purely  utilitarian 
construction,  though  in  some  cases 
the  responsibility  of  the  city  itself 
is  being  recognized  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  excess  cost  charged  to 
artistic  effect  is  being  assumed  by  the 
city.  In  most  cases,  too,  there  is  a 
reasonable  conference  between  city 
and  railway  as  to  the  design  and  lay- 
out of  the  terminals  so  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  service  to  both  parties  to 
the  transaction. 

In  Chicago  such  a  conference  is  now 
in  progress.  There  are  six  railway 
terminal  stations  in  the  city,  for  four 
of  which  plans  for  reconstruction 
have  been  made.  In  addition,  the 
city  and  certain  civic  societies  have  a 
city  plan  which  includes  plans  for  one 
or  more  large  terminskls  replacing 
those  already  in  use.  The  various 
interests  to  bo  served  make  the  situ- 
ation very  complicated.  John  F. 
Wallace,  who  was  the  first  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  been 
retained  by  the  city  to  report  on  a 
feasible  plan  for  terminal  construc- 
tion. The  new  Grand  Central  Station 
in  New  York  City  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  February,  and  the  Union 
Station  at  Kansas  City,  another  very 
large  project,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Subways. — Construction  on  the  new 
dual  system  of  subways  in  New  York 
City  has  progressed  favorably  during 
the  year.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  work  has  been  the  freedom  from 
street  obstruction  over  the  subway 
construction.  The  present  subwav, 
dug  in  the  open  for  most  of  its  lengtn, 
so  efTectually  closed  the  streets  dur- 
ing construction  that'  practically  no 
business  was  done  in  them,  but  the 
new  subways  are  being  dug  either  in 
tunnel  or  under  timber  roofings  form- 
ing the  street  surface,  with  no 
nuisance  except'  for  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  and  occasional 
head    houses.      In    1913    the    Center 


Street  subway  connecting  the  Man* 
hattan  end  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  and  the  Municipal  Building 
near  City  Hall  ParK  was  put  in  oper- 
ation. The  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
Bridge  connections  will  be  made  in 
1014.    (See  also  "Tunnels,"  infra,) 

In  Chicago  a  Harbor  and  Snbway 
Commission  has  under  oonsiderati<m 
a  system  of  municipally  owned  sub- 
ways. The  commission  was  organ- 
ized in  December,  1911,  bnt  np  to  the 
present  its  activities  have  covered 
preliminary  plans  only.  It'  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  con- 
struction work  until  after  April, 
1914,  when  a  referendum  vote  is  to 
be  taken  on  alternative  systems,  one 
a  limited  down-town  system  to  cost 
about  $17,000,000,  the  other  a  com- 
prehensive  city-wide  system  io  cott 
about  $70,000,000. 

A  comprehensive  subway  system 
has  been  planned  for  Philadelphia  to 
supplement  the  present  Market  Street 
line.  This  includes  a  Broad  Street 
line,  north  and  south,  a  terminal  loop 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  elevated 
connections  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  cost'  of  construction  is  estimated 
at  $30,000,000  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment at  $8,000,000.  Enabling  legis- 
lation is  being  sought. 

Three  subways  or  extensions  are 
now  under  construction  in  Boston  t 
the  Boylston  Street  line  under  Boyl- 
ston  Street  from  CommonweafUi 
Avenue  and  Beacon  Street  to  the 
Park  Street  terminal,  1{  miles;  the 
Dorchester  tunnel,  a  continuation  of 
the  Cambridge  subway,  whic^  will 
furnish  a  through  line  h'om  Harvard 
Square  to  Andrew  Square,  2.1  miles; 
and  the  East  Boston  tunnel  extention, 
^  mile.  Their  total  cost  will  be 
about  15}  millions  and  their  comple- 
tion is  some  years  away. 

In  Pittsburgh  an  ordinance  grant- 
ing a  franchise  to  build  a  subway  sjrs- 
tem  was  passed  by  the  City  CouncU 
on  Feb.  7,  1913,  but  was  vetoed  by 
the  Mayor.  No  further  action  hat 
been  taken.  (See  also  XI,  PuhUo 
Services.) 

Tunnels.  —  The  usual  number  of 
railway  tunnels  were  driven  during 
the  past  year,  with  no  especial  im* 
provements  or  innovations  m  method. 
One  novelty  was  brought  out  hf 
John  F.  (yRourke,  a  New  York  oon- 
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tractor,  in  the  wav  of  a  concrete 
block  lining  for  rock  tunnels.  These 
blocks,  which  are  cast  in  a  yard,  are 
interlocking  and  are  placed  in  the 
heading  as  it  is  blasted  out,  as  a 
self-supporting  arched  lining,  which 
at  the  same  time  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  timbering  to  hold  the  loose 
rock  and  acts  as  a  final  lining  to 
the  tunnel. 

In  driving  the  Mount  Royal  tunnel 
for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
under  the  city  of  Montreal  (A.  7.  B , 


1912,  p.  557),  an  American  monthlj 
record  for  fast  driving  of  m  heading 
in   hard   rock    was   made.     In   May, 

1913,  810  ft.  of  8-  by  12-ft.  heading 
was  driven  in  31  days.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  distances  and  yard- 
SLiia  for  tiie  record  month  in  the  fonr 
nvonl  hard -rock  tunnel  operations; 
the  Astfjria  gas  tunnel  (see  infra) 
leads  in  yardage,  but  on  account  of 
it«  large  section,  16f  by  18  ft.,  has 
not  a  record  distance  driven  in  any 
one  month. 


Name  and  I-,ocation              j.-,.,.! 

Nature 

AvF.KAUE    pROGKiUIS 
PER    DaT    in 

Record  Month 

• 

Monthly 

Prosreaa. 

Feet  Sincto 

Lineal  Feci 

Cubic  Yards 

Loetnrhh'TK  (Swit««'rlaiid) ...     OJ  hy  H) 
Mount  Hoy:il  (Mniitrcal) ....     H    hy  12 
AMt.r>ri:i  (S  w  York)             .    .  j  KlJ  ».y  1« 
Laraiiii'f  I'oudn*  i(UAorsdo) . .     Tj  by   '-M 

liuilway 

Knilway 

Gas  Horvicc 

I  rriKatioii 

32.6 
20 
17 
21.0 

79 

03 

1(K) 

56 

1,013 
810 
627 
653 

In  the  construction  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  subway  in  New  York 
City,  the  crossing  under  the  Harlem 
River  was  made  in  1913  by  the 
method  made  famous  in  the  Detroit 
River  tunnel  {A,  Y,  B.,  1011,  p.  600). 
In  the  Harlem  River  crossing  a  tunnel 
1,100  ft.  long  was  made  by  floating 
out  to  place  and  then  sinking  succes- 
sively five  steel  frames,  each  about 
220  ft.  lung  and  shaped  to  conform 
to  the  four-track  tunnel  section. 
When  these  frames  were  bedded  in 
trenches  dredged  in  the  river  bottom, 
they  were  filled  to  proper  shape  with 
eoncrete  deposited  under  water 
through  long  pipes  called  "trfimies." 

Two  tunnels  were  driven  under  the 
East  iriver  at  New  York  City  dur- 
ing \{)\',l,  one  for  the  service  pipes 
of  the  ConHolidated  Gus  Co.,  at  132d 
Street,  and  the  other  for  the  new 
water  supply  distribution  to  Brooklyn 
at  Delancey  Ktreet.  In  Baltimore 
a  wat<'r  tunnel  rivaling  in  size  the 
largest  railway  tunnels  was  driven 
for  1,200  ft.  to  carry  the  waters  of 
Jones'  Falls,  which  along  the  rest  of 
its  course  was  covered  by  a  concrete 
roof,  both  to  provide  a  new  low-grade 
Htreet  and  to  cover  up  an  offensive 
Htrenm;  fhis  tunnel  is  about  28  ft. 
in  (liatii(>t(>r  and  was  driven  through 
luinl    ro<'k. 

On  Oct.  5  the  eontruet  was  signed 


by  the  City  of  Denver,  CoL,  and  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad  calliag 
for  the  construction  of  the  so-eaUed 
MoflTat  tunnel  near  the  dtv.  The 
contract  is  unique  in  Uiat  the  elty 
furnishes  $3,000,000  of  the  $4,600,- 
000  required  to  build  the  tunnel  and 
is  to  acquire  ownership  hi  50  years. 

Waterways. — During  the  last  week 
in  March  and  the  first  two  weeks  in 
April  the  Ohio  River  Valley  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severe  floods  in  the 
history  of  the  region,  with  resulting 
damages  far  in  excess  of  any  similar 
flood  losses  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
)>eculiar  severity  was  due  not  only 
to  the  extremely  high  water  that'  pre- 
vailed, but  to  the  extent  of  the  flood- 
ed area,  the  concentration  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  high  character  of  the 
improvements. 

The  winter  of  1012  was  exception- 
ally open  and  frequent  rains  thorouffh- 
ly  saturated  the  ground  so  that  by 
spring  the  run-ofT  to  water  eonrsea 
was  much  greater  than  in  ardftsary 
seasons,  when  the  ground,  opening  up 
after  the  winter  frost',  can  soak  up 
many  inches  of  rainfall  before  heavy 
run-off  begins.  On  March  28  a  heary 
rain  started  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  proceeded  eastward  with  inereaa* 
ing  violence.  From  March  24  to  20 
the  rain  was  continuous  over  the  en- 
tire   region    from   the   Great   Lakes 
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to  the  Ohio  River,  an  area  of  160,000 
sq.  miles,  and  averaged  a  total  of  5 
in.,  with  isolated  records  of  from  9 
to  11  in.  total  for  the  three  days.  This 
mass  of  water  passed  into  the  water 
courses,  which  were  unable  to  contain 
it,  with  the  consequent  floods  over 
entire  flood  plains  of  the  rivers  last- 
ing for  at  least  10  days.  The  flood 
passed  down  the  Ohio,  reaching  a 
maximum  at  Cincinnati  on  April  1 
and    at  Cairo    on   April    4.     Here   it 


ville,  Piqua,  Hamilton,  Marietta  and 
Middletown  in  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute  and  Lafayette  in  Indiana. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  primary  cause  of  the  flood  was  the 
unprecedented  rainfall  over  so  large 
an  area.  Without  it  no  flood  comd 
have  occurred  and  to  prevent  it  ia  be* 
yond  human  ability.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  popularly  ad- 
vertised methods  of  flood  control, 
such  as  reservoirs,  channel  deepening 


encounteretl  a  slightly  abnormal  flood  or  reforestation  could  have  prevented 
condition  in  tlie  Mississippi,  and  a  record  flood.  On  the  other  hand 
brou«jjht  that  river  to  a  flood  height '  all  of  these  measures  would  have 
equal    to    the    record    floods   of    1912  i  served  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  flow 


(.4.  y.  B.,  1912,  pp.  267,  447,  658); 
because  of  the  superior  levee  system, 
liowevcr,  the  damage  to  lands  along 
the  Mississippi  was  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  flood  passed  New 
Orleans  on  April  30,  35  days  after 
the  record  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  val- 
lev. 

ft 

The  rainfall  was  also  heavy  over 
nortliern  New  York  state,  with  re- 
sulting floods  along  the  Genesee, 
Mohawk  and  upper  Hudson  Rivers, 
particularly  at  Rochester,  Troy  and 
Albany.  Practically  every  city  and 
town  on  a  water  course  in  eastern 
Indiana,  Ohio,  northern  West  Vir- 
gina  and  northern  New  York  was 
subjected  to  high  water  reaching  well 
up  into  the  city  streets.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  such  high  water  was 
to  put  out  of  service  the  street-car 
lines,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
power  houses,  and  water  and  sewer 
services.  As  the  water  rose  and  ac- 
quired velocity  and  force,  it  tore 
out  railway  embankments,  destroyed 
bridges,  buildings,  river  walls,  and, 
in  the  few  cases  where  they  existed, 
levees.  The  floods  differed  from  the 
ordinary  river  floods  in  that  they  rose 
in  many  cases  to  the  very  center  of 
the  city,  instead  of  merely  to  the 
river- edge  streets,  which  as  a  rule 
are  not  occupied  by  very  pretentious 
building's.  Considering  the  extent  of 
the  flooded  area  and  the  character  of 
the  country  flooded,  the  loss  of  life 
was  very  low,  but  the  property  loss 
ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
An  estimate  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  placed  the  loss  of  life  at  415, 
and  the  property  loss  at  $180,000,000. 
The  cities  sufl'ering  the  greatest  dam- 
af'e   were    Davton,    Columbus,   Zanes- 


and  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

To  a  large  extent  each  community 
controlled  its  own  water  front  and 
channel,  which  latter  in  most  in- 
stances was  contracted  to  the  smallest' 
dimensions  possible,  in  order  to  gain 
valuable  land.  This  contraction,  in- 
creased by  low-clearance  bridges,  di- 
minished the  flow  area,  so  that  it 
became  totally  incapable  of  caring 
for  the  high  water.  The  remedy 
seems  to  be  in  some  rational  control 
of  the  water  courses  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  river  regulation,  in  each 
community  may  be  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  comprehensive  plan 
covering  the  entire  drainage  area. 
Such  a  scheme  was  fathered  in  Con- 
gress in  1913  by  Senator  Newlands 
of  Nevada,  but  his  bill  was  alto- 
gether too  ambitious  in  its  scope 
(appropriating  $60,000,000  annually) 
and  failed  of  passage.  There  ia  a 
probability,  however,  that  some  action 
will  be  taken  toward  providing  a  na- 
tional commission  to  investigate  and 
report  on  a  feasible  system  of  flood 
control,  that  will  not  only  solve  the 
engineering  difldculties,  but  also  the 
nearly  insurmountable  constitutional 
difficulties  of  national  interference  in 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  a 
local  matter.  Both  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  are  engaged 
in  a  study  of  the  flood  situation  and 
both  have  issued  reports  on  the  Ohio 
Valley  floods.  Some  of  the  afflicted 
cities  have  vigorously  prosecuted 
flood-relief  plans,  but  most  of  them 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  re- 
building. All  engineers  who  have 
studied  the  problem  assert,  however, 
that  the  peculiar  meteorological  con- 
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associations  which  urged  that  filtra- 
tion is  unnecessary  and  that  the  con- 
tracts and  plans  are  both  faulty, 
voted  on  May  22  to  rescind  the  au- 
thorization of  the  consttuction.  This 
action  was  remarkable,  first,  because 
the  same  Board  has  successively  voted 
to  design  and  construct  the  filtration 
system,  &nd,  secondly,  because  until 
the  summer  of  1913  every  engineer 
connected  with  the  project  has  urged 
the  necessity  of  filters  and  approved 
the  designs  accepted.  {Engineering 
News,  May  22,  1912.) 

In  1913  Congress  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  city  of  San  Francisco 
to  utilize  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley,  Yosemite  National  Park,  as  a 
storage  reservoir  for  a  new  municipal 
water  supply  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent privately  owned  supply,  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  bought  by  the  city. 
The  new  supply  will  be  a  gravity  sys- 
tem of  400,000,000  gal.  per  day  car- 
ried through  124  miles  of  aqueduct  to 
the  city.  The  bill  was  fought  by  the 
private  water  companies,  by  certain 
irrigation  interests  which  claimed  that 
their  water  supply  would  be  dam- 
aged, and  by  various  citizens,  best 
classed  underthe  generic  term  "nature 
lovers,"  who  protested  against  this 
material  utilization  of  national  do- 
main. The  House  of  Representatives, 
however,  passed  the  bill  on  Sept.  3, 
and  the  Senate  on  Dec.  6;  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  Dec.  19. 
(§00  also  X,  Public  Lands.) 

Water  Purification. — The  purifica- 
tion of  water  supplies  is  being  adopted 
by  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
American  cities.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  commit  toe  on  water  purification 
of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation that  13,290,000  people  in 
the  United  States  were  supplied  with 
filtered  water  in  1913.  The  corre- 
sponding fifjures  for  1900  were  1,860,- 
000  and  for  1880,  30,000,  while  in 
1870  there  were  no  systems  of  water 
purification  in  operation.  During  the 
period  1004-13,  the  following  cities 
of  ovor  100,000  population  were 
equipped  with  works  for  supply- 
inf?  filtered  water:  Philadelphia,  ta., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Providence,  R.  I^ 
Cincinnati,  0.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Hac  ken  sack,  etc.,  N.  J.,  Louisville,  Ky., 


Columbus,  O.,  Toledo,  0.,  Atlanta,  Ga^ 
Birminghatii,  Ala.,  Scranton,  Pa^ 
New  York  City  (partial),  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mien. 
During  1018  a  number  oi  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  either  placed 
contracts  for  or  have  been  serious- 
ly considering  filtration  plants,  the 
?rincipal  projects  being  those  of  New 
ork  (Mj  (see  '*Water  Supply," 
supra)  i  Hartford,  Conn.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
Erie,  Pa.,  Decatur,  111.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Akron,  0.,  Quincy,  Dr.,  Evajiston, 
ni.,  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In 
addition  to  these  the  question  has 
been  agitated  at  numerous  other 
places,  notably  in  Cleveland. 

In  this  countnr  there  seems  to 
be  a  trend  away  ir^  the  slow  sand 
filter,  which  has  been  the  most  popu- 
lar both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  for  public  water  purification, 
toward,  the  mechanical  niter  plant. 
The  latter  requires  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals, which  has  led  to  an  unwarranted 
opposition  to  its  use  particularly  in 
medical  circles,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  never  been  advanced 
any  proof  that  the  chemicals  used 
are  dangerous  to  health.  The  mechan- 
ical filter  is  superior  to  the  slow 
sand  filter  because  it  requires  a 
smaller  area,  is  much  freer  from  clean- 
ing difficulties,  and  is  applicable, 
without  preliminary  treatment,  to 
turbid  and  colored  waters.  In  this 
latter  respect,  the  slow  sand  filter 
has  been  deficient;  in  some  cities, 
notably  Washington,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemi^ 
clarification  treatment  of  the  tlirbid 
water  preliminary  to  sand  filtratloiu 

The  hypochlorite  of  lime  treatment 
of  water  as  a  preliminary  and  rapid 
sterilization  method  is  still  being  sue- 
cessfully  used  in  many  cities.  A 
new  development  is  the  use  of  liquid 
chlorine,  chlorine  being  the  active 
agent  in  the  hypNOchlorite  application. 
ThiB  liquid  chlorine,  made  by  liquefy- 
ing  chlorine  gas,  is  bought  in  steel 
cylinders  and  applied  to  the  water 
supply  combined  with  a  spray  of 
water.  It  has  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity  and  low  cost.  (See  also 
XXVI,  Sanitary  Ohemiatrff.) 

Sewage  DispouL  —  En^eers  con- 
tinue to  insist  on  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  necessity  of  sewage  purl- 
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fication  as  against  the  view  advanced 
by  some  enthusiasts  who  urge  com- 
plete purification  of  sewage  before  be- 
ing placed  in  a  water  course.  The  en- 
gineering view,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
when  dilution  is  sufficient  (stand- 
ards of  sulficient  dilution  have  been 
fixed ) .  no  further  treatment  is  neces- 
sarv  and  tliat  freedom  from  nuisance 
and  otVense  to  nose  and  eyes  is  the 
ultimate  standard  for  sewage  disposal; 
the  burden  of  health  defense  against 


art  of  road  building  is  in  a  state  of 
flux  and  no  definite  dicta  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  best  type  of  construc- 
tion. The  only  certainty  is  that  an 
efficient  system  of  road  patrol  and 
maintenance  is  of  equal  value  with 
much  money  expended  in  first  coat. 

Dams. — ^No  record-breaking  mason- 
ry dam  was  started  or  completed  in 
1013,  but  good  progress  was  made  on 
the  Arrowrock  and  Kensico  dams 
{A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  658.)     In  the  for- 


sewage  pollution  is  on  water  purifi- '  mer,  as  well  as  in  the  Elephant  Butte 
cation.  No  radical  improvements  in  dam,  a  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 
sewage  purification  or  sewage  con-  structure  in  Texas,  a  sand-cement  is 
struct  ion   have   appeared    during  the  >  being  lised  instead  of  the  standard 


year,  nor  any  extraordinary  project 
begim   or   completed. 

Secrstary  of  War  Stimson,  on  Jan. 
8,  1913,  refused  to  allow  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  increase  the  amount  of 
water  now  drawn  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  carry  its  sewage  through  the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  ground  that  this  ad- 
ditional draft  on  the  lake  would  re- 
duce the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
sufficiently  to  hinder  navigation.  This 
decision,  if  upheld  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary, Congress  and  the  courts, 
means  that  Chicago  must  proceed  to 
the  construction  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est sewage  disposal  plants  ever  built'. 
(See  also  XI,  Public  Services.) 

Roads.  —  The  general  subject  of 
highways  is  treated  on  another  page 
of  this* volume  (see  XI,  Ilighica/ya) . 
As  an  engineering  problem  there  is 
probably  nothing  that  is  of  more  in- 
terest to  the  profession  to-day  than 
the  construction  of  roads  to  meet  the 
severe   traffic  conditions  imposed   by 

the  automobile.  The  rapid  wear  due  sissippi  {A.  Y.  J?.,  1911,  p.  692) 
to  the  rapidly  moving  passenger  car  completed  during  1913  and  the  hy- 
and  the  destruction  of  fabric  by  the  dro-electric  plant  for  which  it  fur- 
heavy  automobile  truck  have  resulted '.  nishes  water  was  formally  opened  on 
in  a  very  higli  maintenance  cost.    The    Aug.  2(J. 

])roMonr  lias  therefore  shifted  from  Cement  and  Concrete.  —  While  ce- 
how  to  build  a  good  road  cheaply  to  ment  concrete  is  centuries  old,  the 
liow  to  build  one  that  will  not  capi-    comparatively    recent'   application   of 


Portland  cement  (see  "Cement,"  in^ 
fra).  In  Cassia  County,  Idaho,  there. 
was  completed  during  1913  one  of  the 
highest  earth-filled  dams  in  the  world, 
in  connection  with  the  Twin  Falls- 
Oakley  irrigation  system.  This  dam 
is  145  ft.  high,  1,025  ft.  long  and  750 
ft.  wide  at  the  base.  It  was  built 
by  carrying  earth  from  an  adjacent 
borrow  pit  in  belt  conveyors  and  de* 
positing  it  in  layers  6  in.  thick. 
This  is  probably  the  bluest  ewrth 
dam  in  the  world.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  tht 
famous  Gatun  Dam  at  Panama  is  aa 
earth  dike  106  ft.  high,  7,800  ft.  long 
and  2,600  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  The 
Twin  Falls  dam  contains  about  1,000,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  while  the  Gfatim 
Dam  contains  21,000,000  cu.  yd. 

The  Spaulding,  Cal.,  dam,  a  con- 
crete structure  305  ft.  high,  was  near- 
ly completed  during  the  year.  It  in 
a  part  of  the  South  Yuba  Power  De- 
velopment. 

The  Keokuk  dam  across  the  Mia- 


talize  for  maintenance  far  in  excess  of 
original  cost.  At  present  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  hard  roads,  of  cut 
stone,  brick  or  concrete,  instead  of 
macadam  roads  of  broken  stone  bound 
together  by  water  or  oil  compounds 
and  surfaced  with  other  oil  compounds. 
The  latter  type,  although  the  accepted 
best  type  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  has 
'>een  giving  trouble  in  wearing.     The 


steel  to  supply  the  tensile  deficiency 
of  the  concrete  has  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  use  of  both 
plain  and  reinforced  concrete,  so  that 
no  structural  material  is  to-day  re- 
ceiving such  attention  from  the  en* 
gineermg  profession.  During  1018  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Be- 
en forced  Concrete,  a  representatiTe 
body  from  a  number  of  technical  eo- 
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cieties,  brought  out  its  second  report, 
a  preliminary  report  having  been  pre- 
sented in  1909.  This  latest  report  is 
in  effect  a  codification  of  the  present 
technical  knowledge  regarding  con- 
crete design  and  construction  and, 
while  marked  by  a  certain  timidity 
on  disputed  points,  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative. 

In  cement,  the  latest  developments 
have  been  the  adoption  of  sand-cement 
by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  for 
two  of  its  large  dams  and  a  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  ''autoclave" 
lest  for  consistency  of  volume.  Sand- 
cement  is  made  by  grinding  together 
to   the   fineness   of   Portland  cement 


equal  volumes  of  silica  sand  and  Port- 
land cement.  Tests  show  it  to  be  the 
equal  in  every  way  of  Portland  ce- 
ment and  it'  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
little  cheaper,  especially  where  sand 
is  available,  cement  high  in  price,  and 
the  work  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant 
the  construction  of  a  grinding  plant, 
all  of  which  conditions  hold  in  west- 
ern irrigation  works.  The  "autoclave" 
test  (A.  r.  B.,  1912,  p.  561)  is  still 
under  fire,  particularly  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  cement  manufa^urers. 
It  is  expected  that  an  investigation  as 
to  its  merits  will  be  taken  up  soon 
by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
standard  tests  for  cement. 


ELECTRICAL    ENOIKEBBIirO 

T.  COMMEBFOBD  MaBTIN 


Telegraphy. — In  the  older  domain  of 
wire  service  there  is  little  to  record. 
The  relative  stagnation  of  telegra- 
phy is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  British  Postmaster  General  to  the 
«ffect  that  in  the  year  1912-13  the 
number  of  telegrams  sent  over  the 
government  wires  decreased  by  667,- 
000,  while  the  service  showed  a  deficit 
of  over  $4,600,000.  Previous  deficits 
have  been  even  heavier.  Competition 
of  the  telephone  and  such  systcons  as 


and  general  weather  forecasts  covering 
48  hours.  The  Australian  Govern* 
ment  has  taken  over  the  Mawsoii 
wireless  station  at  Maoquarie  Island, 
midway  to  the  Antarctic  region,  as  a 
permanent  weather  station,  and  the 
Argentine  Government  proposes  to  do 
as  much  with  its  meteorological  bu- 
reau in  the  South  Orkneys,  a  hiffher 
latitude  than  Macquarie  Island.  The 
expedition  leaving  New  York  for  ex- 
ploration of  the  Arctic  continent  ear- 


that  of  the  "petit  bleu"  pneumatic   ried  wireless  apparatus  with  a  range 


tube  letter  in  Paris,  check  telegraphic 
expansion,  except  in  the  cable,  and 
that  in  turn  suffers  to  some  extent 
from  wireless  competition. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.— This  field  has 
been  one  of  extraordinary  development 


of  2,000  miles,  and  the  Govemmenta 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  haTe 
worked  out  plans  for  wireless  across 
the  Bering  Sea,  completing  the  world 
circuit*.  The  Falkland  Islands  in  the 
South  Atlantic  have  established  wke- 


and   interest   during   the  year.    The   less  c(»nmunication  with  Montevideo, 


passengers  and  crew  of  the  Voltumo, 
burned  in  mid-Atlantic  in  October, 
were  nearly  all  saved  through  the 
summoning  by  wireless  of  a  dozen 
rolipf  steamships,  and  in  November  a 
similar  rescue  was  made  from  the 
burning  Balinea,  (See  also  XXII, 
Trade y  Transportation  and  Communi' 
cation.) 

During  the  four  months  following 
Dec.  13,  1912,  when  the  new  act  to 
regulate  wireless  communication  went 
into  effect  (A.  7.  B.,  1912,  p.  67), 
no  fewer  than  3,407  licenses  were 
issued  for  stations  and  operators. 
The  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  Dopartment 
of  Agriculture  have  established  a 
wireless   system   of   storm   warnings 


Uruguay,  a  distance  of  1,240  milea, 
instead  of  depending  on  a  month^ 
mail  to  England.  France  and  the 
United  States  have  been  working 
during  the  year  between  Arlington  imd 
Eiffel  Tower,  Puis,  to  determine  th» 
difference  of  longitude  (see  JJUV. 
Astronomy) .  The  Northern  Railroad 
of  France  is  distributing  time  by 
wireless  to  Amiens,  Boulogne,  Rouciit 
etc.,  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  but  the 
superintendent  of  telegraphs  orif  tlie 
Atchison,  Topdca  ft  Santa  F6  Rail* 
road  has  reported  against  windaw 
trafai  dispatching.  The  ezploaioii  of 
submarine  mines  has  been  carried  to 
a  distanoe  of  16  milee  by  an  Iteliea 
engineer,  UUyL    Wireless  tetephonle 
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vances  during  the  year,  and  figures 
of  October,  1913,  showed  46  BjiSemB, 
with  280  ears.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral gas-electric  cars  in  service,  as 
around  Minneapolis  and  on  the  Frisco 
lines,  which  now  operate  14  such 
cars;  and  there  are  five  cars  on  a 
105 -mile  line  between  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
Denison,  Tex. 

Street-railway  work  in  general  has 
shown  steady  improvement',  but  no 
radical  innovations.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
use  of  the  side-entrance  car  and  the 
central -entrance  type  is  more  in  evi- 
dence. The  prepayment  system  seems 
to  be  in  increasing  vogue.  One-man 
cars  have  come  into  service  on  many 
trolley  lines,  especially  for  light  traf- 
fic on  large  systems.  There  has  been 
a  further  development  in  handling 
large  bulks  of  freight  and  quantities 
of  express  material,  due  incidentally 
to  the  new  parcel  post. 

Electric  Automobiles. — The  use  of 
electric  automobiles  has  gained  enor- 
mously during  the  year,  but  chiefiy  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  active 
interest  of  urban  central-station  com- 
panies in  such  work,  and  particularly 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  number 
of  coniinorcial  vehicles  rose  from  2,500 
in  1908  to  30.000  at  the  beginning  of 
1913.  The  pleasure  car  has,  however, 
advanced  part  passu  in  many  cities. 
At  the  end  of  1912,  Denver,  CoL,  had 
one  electric  pleasure  vehicle  for  every 
217  inhabitants,  which  is  rivaled 
closely  by  other  cities.  During  the 
year  several  long  runs  were  made  by 
electric  vehicles  with  storage  batter- 
ies, one  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. One  central -station  company 
earned  $150,000  from  vehicle  charging. 
The  use  of  electricity  with  gasoline 
automobiles  has  also  gained  wonder- 
fully for  lighting,  starting,  etc.,  and 
even  for  warming  up  the  steering 
wheel.  Electrically  refined  steel  has 
also  been  in  demand,  and  one  English 
automobile  manufacturer  has  in- 
stalled a  plant  to  make  such  castings 
of  mild  steel  in  his  own  factory.  The 
authorities  of  Berlin  have  been  ex» 
perimenting  hopefully  with  an  electric 
cycle  car  for  handling  mail,  and  are 
using  it.  Such  machines  can  trans- 
port 500  lbs.  at  18  miles  an  hour, 
the  battery  having  a  working  radiun 
of  40  miles  on  one  charge. 


Miacellaneoiu    Applications. — Mis- 
cellaneous  uses  of  electricity  become 
so   numerous  and  varied  each  year 
thai  a  volume  could  not  record  tnenu 
A  few  items  may  be  mentioned  as 
typical.    The  world's  output  ot  elec- 
trical steel  rose  from  47,689  tons  ia 
1909  to  125,610  in  1911  and  is  still 
advancing.    The  largest  electric  mine 
hoist  in  the  world  has  been  installed 
in  a  South  African  mine.    With  mo- 
tors requiring  7,000  h.  p.  during  accel- 
eration, the  plant  takes  9,000  h.  p. 
of  current  from  the  Victoria  Falls. 
A  company  has  been  organized   at 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  operate  the  huge 
sawmills  electrically  and  use  the  saw- 
dust, now  a  waste  product,  for  power 
generation.    A   number   of   the   new 
French  battleships  have  been  equipped 
with  an  electric  control  for  r^mar 
stoking  of  the  boiler  furnaces.    Pop- 
lar, London,  has  had  a  favorable  re- 
port from  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  on  its  use  of  an 
electrolytic    fluid    from    magnesium 
chloride  for  the  sterilization   of   it'a 
municipal   swimming  baths.    A  per- 
fumer m  New  Orleans  has  an  electrie 
fan  sprayed  for  an  atomizer  to  carry 
out  into  the  street  the  odors  of  his- 
specialties.    An  electrician  at  Rotter- 
dam, Holland,  has  introduced  a  sys- 
tem    of    maturing    cheese    rapidly. 
Numerous  advances  have  been  made 
in  electric  heating  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus, and  London,  England,  now  has 
restaurants   where   all   food   is   elec- 
trically   prepared    and    cooked.     An 
electromagnet  to  use  250  h.  p*.  is  to 
be  built  in  Paris  at  a  cost  of  $40,000 
for  scientific  research.    Radio-activity 
continues  a  great  field  of  new  study^ 
and  practical  uses  outside   medicine 
and     surgery     are     growing,     while 
sources  of  radium   supply  have   ex- 
tended.   Silk  is  behig  de§lectrified  in 
France  by  radium  salts  placed  near 
each    loom.    X-ray    moving   pictures 
have  been  made  successfully,  and  the 
ray  is  used  for  the  inevitable  deteetioft 
of  forgeries  in  checks  and  other  docu- 
ments.   New  salts  and  ferUlizers  are 
being  produced  in  Sweden  from  elec- 
tric furnace  processes.    At  the  Sani- 
tary Congress  in  London  the  electrical 
milking   of    cows    was    reported   odf 
favorably  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
infection    of    milk    with    pathogenie 
bacteria. 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEEBINa 
Calvin  W.  Rice  and  L.  Goldmebstein 


Power  Generation. — ^While  no  radi- 
cal changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
field  of  power  generation  in  1913,  cer- 
tain indications  have  appeared  point- 
ing to  the  probability  of  impending 
changes,  and  possibly  indicating  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  introduction  of 


built,  tested,  and  runs.  Just  what 
its  efficiency  is,  is  as  yet  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  unit  works  with  any  appreciable 
efficiency  at  all  is  of  great  importance 
in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
field  of  steam-power  generation,  there 


new  typos  of  boilers,  steam  turbines,    have  been  of  late  also  important  de- 
and,  very  likely,  machinery  bridging   velopments,  none  of  which,  however. 


the  gap  between  the  steam  engine  and 
gas  engine  of  to-day. 

The  reciprocating  steam  engine  is 
continuing  to  lose  ground,  in  larger 
units  to  the  steam  turbine,  and  in 
smaller  units  to  the  small  steam  tur- 
bine and  various  kinds  of  gas  and 
internal -combustion  engines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  division  of  the  field 
of  power  generation  between  the 
steam   turbine   and   gas   and   oil   en 


came  to  a  head  in-  1913.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Tesia  turbine 
{A,  Y.  B.,  1911,  p.  706)  and  the  Fcr- 
ranti  steam  gas  turbine  (see  ''Steam 
Engineering,"  infra),  the  latter  prom- 
ising to  cut  practically  in  two  the 
steam  consumption  per  unit  of  power 
generated.  Of  great  importance  also 
is  the  application  to  power  generation 
of  the  Bone-Schnabet  system  of  sur- 
face combustion    (A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p. 


ginos  appears  as  yet  to  be  far  from  706),  with  which  thorough  tests  are 
settled.  In  this  country  the  forma-  now  being  made  both  in  this  country 
tion  of  three  large  special  companies  [  and  in  Europe,  and  which,  it  is  ex- 
for  the  building  of  Diesel  engines  '  pected.  may  give  a  new  lease  on  life 
promises  a  more  imiv?rsal  introduc-  to  all  forms  of  steam  engines,  whether 
tion  of  this  economical  type  of  prime  j  reciprocating  or  rotary.  The  gas-fired 
mover,  so  j)opular  in  Europe.  It !  steam  boiler  is  also  a  rather  devious, 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
cheapness  of  coal  on  one  hand  and  the 


but  promising  way  of  combining  the 
advantages  of  a  convenient  form  of 
powiT  generation  with  the  utilization 
of  an  otherwise  wasted  valuable  by- 
y>ro(luct,  especially  important  in  view 
of  the  growing  introduction  in  this 
country  of  coke  ovens  with  the  recov- 
ery of  by-products. 


high  initial  cost  of  the  Diesel  engine 
on  the  other  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come  militate  against  as 
wide  an  adoption  of  this  engine  as 
in  Europe. 

A  considerable  reaction  is  observed 
in   the  application  of  large  gas   en-       Sun  Power. — In  the  search  for  new 
gines,  even  where  the  gas  can  be  had   sources   of   power,   that  great  prime 


free  as  a  by-product  of  another  manu 
facture,  as  in  blast-furnace  or  chemi- 
cal works.  It  has  been  stated  that, 
although  tharmodynamically  more 
perfect  than  the  steam  engine,  the 
gas  en^^ine  in  large  sizes,  say  from 
5,000  h.  p.  up,  is  far  too  slow  rim- 
ning  to  be  convenient  for  driving  the  \ 


mover  which  may  be  considered  the 
material  source  of  life  on  earth,  solar 
heat,  has  been  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  In  an  address  before  the 
Engineers*  Society  of  Western  Fenn- 
Rvlvania.  James  O.  Handy  has  shown 
that  a  surface  of  only  10,000  sq.  km. 


modern  high-speed  apparatus,  either  receives  in  a  year,  calculating  a  work- 
clcctrical  (generators)  or  mechanical  ing  day  of  only  six  hours,  a  quantity 
(blowers).  of    heat    corresponding   to   that   pro- 

Tlie  indications  seem  to  point  that  duced  by  burning  3,500,000,000  tons 
in  the  near  future  new  and  important '  of  coal,  or  mors  than  three  times  the 
elements  will  appear  in  the  field  of  annual  production  of  coal.  The  first 
power  generation.  On  the  one  hand,  |  practical  attempt  to  utilize  this  tre- 
the  gas  turbine  may  be  considered  an  men<lous  source  of  power  has  been 
accomplished  fact,  even  though  it  has  ■  made  in  Egypt,  with  a  100-h.  p. 
not  Vft  appeari'd  on  the  market.  The  pumping  station  driven  by  sun-heated 
ifolzwarth   l,()00-h.  p.  unit   has  been    l)oih>rs,  but  the  plant  itself  was  buUt 
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in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  After  three  days' 
successful  running,  the  specially  de- 
signed zinc  boilers,  which  gave  per- 
fect satisfaction  in  the  United  Sta^^es, 
proved  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  Egyptian  sun,  and 
ivere  replaced  by  cast-iron  boilers. 
With  coal  at  a  price  of  $2.50  per  ton, 
the  sun-power  plant  could  compete 
with  it;  when  coal  costs  more,  the  sun- 
power  plant  is  already  the  natural 
prime  mover.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  steam 
can  be  gotten  up:  starting  at  6  A.  M., 
they  had  steam  at  6.15,  but  starting 
at  noon,  with  cold  water,  the^  had 
steam  in  three  minutes,  which  is 
better  than  a  regular  coal-fired  boiler 
could  do. 

Steam  Turbines. — In  general,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  more  economical 
gc'n8ration  of  power,  large  units  have 
been  designed;  In  the  field  of  steam- 
electric  engineering  tlirbo-altemators 
of  25,000  kw.  in  one  imit  are  now 


low-presBUi^  end;  with  tlie  two  por- 
tions running  at  different  speeds, 
these  volumes  may  be  of  course  far 
more  easily  equalized.  A  still  larger 
turbine,  of  about  35,000  kw.,  has  heenk 
ordered,  also  from  American  manu- 
facturers, by  the  Philadelphia  Bleo- 
tric  Co. 

The  only  steam  turbine  proposed 
lately  and  working  on  a  novel  prin- 
ciple is  the  Ferranti  turbine,  wiiioh« 
as  some  believe,  may  form  the  step- 
ping stone  from  the  present  day  steam 
turbine  to  the  pure  gas  turbine.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Ferranti 
steam  turbine  is  a  gas  turbine,  only 
the  gas  is  obtained  not  by  explosion 
or  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon,  but 
by  superheating  steam  beyond  its 
critical  point,  and  maintaining  it  at 
the  temperature  of  superheat.  The 
steam  is  superheated  internally,  and 
after  it  has  done  work  in  tiie  t^nt 
stage,  it  is  resuperheated  before  it 
enters  the  second  stage,  and  so  on 


under  construction,  under  the  personal  i  until  the  steam  leaves  the  machine  at 


supervision  of  Sir  Charles  A.  Parsons, 
for  the  Edison  Commonwealth  Co.  of 
Chicago.  This  turbine  is  being  built 
abroad.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  hov/ever,  the  Interborough  Co. 
of  New  York  City  has  been  able  to 
order  a  30,000- kw.  turbine  in  tbis 
country,  the  American  turbine  having 
certain  improvements  over  tbe  pre- 
vious Furopean  constructions.  One 
of  the  features  of  this  unit  is  its 
division  into  two  turbine  elements, 
the  high-pressure  element  being  a  sin- 
gle-flow turbine  operating  at  1,500 
r.  p.  m.,  and  the  low-pressure  ele- 
ment being  a  double-flow  turbine 
operating  at  750  r.  p.  m.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  the  reaction  tjrpe  through- 
out, and  comparatively  low  blade 
speeds  are  employed.  While  the 
scheme  of  employing  two  turbine 
elements  having  the  steam  passing 
serially  through  them  has  been  fre- 
quently used  in  large  turbines,  it  is 
new  to  employ  hiph-presflure  and  low- 
pressure  elements  driving  separate 
generators,  each  at  a  different  syn- 
chronous speed.  This  permits  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  so  far  baffled  the  turbine  de- 
sign ?r.  such  as  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  comparatively  minute  vol- 
umes of  steam  at  the  high-pressure 
end,   and    enormous   volumes   at   the 


the  exhaust  pipe.  A  6,000  h.  p. 
machine  has  been  running  for  some 
time,  and  it  has  been  found  that  when 
working  with  two-thirds  of  the  total 
load,  seven  lb.  of  steam  gave  a  shaft 
horse-power-hour,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained  at  full  load. 

Hjrdranlic  Engineering.— A  similar 
condition  exists  in  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing; although  no  essentially  new 
types  of  motors  have  been  installed, 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where, 
given  a  mass  of  water  that  may  he 
conveyed  from  one  level  to  another 
lower  one,  we  can  obtain  power  from 
it,  no  matter  how  large  the  body  of 
water  or  how  hiffh  its  head  may  be. 
The  E^eokuk  hydroelectyle  plant  on 
the  Mississippi  River  with  its  800,* 
000-h.  p.  output,  and  the  Fully  plant 
in  Switzerland,  usin^  a  head  of  over 
5,400  ft.,  are  sufficient  evidenee  of 
this  fact.  In  the  Keoknk  plant  a  dif- 
ficult problem  had  to  be  solved. ,  To 
develop  economically  300,000  h.  p.  in 
a  single  plant  on  a  comparativdy  low 
head,  prune  movers  of  special  design 
are  required,  not  only  of  unusnn^ 
large  size,  but  corresponding  to  the 
unusual  conditions  of  operatmn.  The 
best  practice  and  knowledge  of  water 
turbines  of  the  world  have  oeen  drawn 
upon,  ^d  an  efficienoy  of  86  per  eent. 
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in   the   Chicago   terminal   limits   and 
in  some  sections  of  New  York  City. 

That  the  Diesel  engine  generally  is 
finding  an  ever-widening  field  of  ap- 
plication is  indirectly  shown  both  by 
the  fact  that,  as  stated  above,  it  is 
finally  being  built  even  in  this  country 
where  the  situation  with  respect  to 
it  is  particularly  unfavorable,  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of  Bros. 
Sulzer,  for  many  years  known  as 
steam-engine  builders,  have  given  up 
first  the  building  of  reciprocating  en- 
gines and  In  1913  also  that  of  their 
steam  turbine,  thus  confining  the  en- 
tire activity  of  the  plant  to  Diesel 
engines  and  Diesel-engined  machinery. 
Among  the  latter,  particular  attention 
in  1913  was  paid  to  fire-engine  pumps, 
where  the  compactness  of  the  Diesel 
engine,  its  simplicity  of  operation,  and 


Club,  the  Automobile  Association,  and 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers, 
and  an  announcement  has  been  made 
by  its  secretary,  Stenson  Cooke,  tbat 
a  process  has  been  discovered  whereby 
40,000,000  gals,  of  a  special  motor 
spirit  can  be  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  annually.  In  France  success- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop the  naphthaline  engine,  where 
the  main  difi&culty  to  overcome  was 
the  fact  that  naphthaline  is  a  solid, 
and  has  to  be  melted  and  kept  in  that 
state  before  it  can  be  injected  into 
the  engine  cylinder.  The  engine  has, 
therefore,  to  be  started  on  gasoline 
and  a  special  vaporizer  is  provided 
in  which  the  naphthaline  is  melted 
and  kept  hot  either  by  the  action  of 
exhaust  gases  or  that  of  cooling  water 
coming  from  the  cylinder  jacket.  This 


rapid  starting  are  of  advantage.    In ;  necessarily   makes  the  engine  some* 


the  construction  of  large  Diesel  engines 
there  was  no  appreciable  progress  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  while  it  has  been 
several  times  announced  that  Krupp, 
Sulzer,  and  others  in  Europe  have 
built  experimental  engines  of  1,600 
and  even  2,000  h.  p.  per  cylinder,  no 
such  engines  are  as  yet  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  no  information  is  available 
as  to  the  speed  at  which  they  will 
run,  an  important  point  because  it 
determines  what  they  will  be  able 
to  drive  direct. 

The  Gasoline.  Engine. — In  the  field 
of  the  gasoline  engine,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  progress  achieved  in 
1913,  partly  because  the  gasoline  en- 
gine, of  both  stationary  and  vehicle 
typos,  has  already  reached  a  fairly 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  also  be- 
cause the  high  cost  of  gasoline  has 
turnofl  the  attention  of  inventors  to- 


what  more  complicated,  but  it  is  com- 
pensated by  the  low  cost  of  naphtha- 
line and  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  handle,  as  it  is  not  explosive, 
little  combustible  when  solid,  and 
cannot  be  lost  by  leakage  from  a 
tank. 

The  Kerosene  Engine.  —  The  other 
solution  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  power 
generation  is  to  adapt  the  gasoline 
engine  itself,  so  that  it  could  bum  a 
cheaper  fuel,  for  example,  kerosene. 
Since  an  engine  when  cold  apparently 
cannot  start  on  kerosene,  a  number 
of  double  carbureters  have  been  placed 
on  the  market',  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  permit  the  engine  to  be 
started  on  gasoline  and  then  switched 
on  to  the  cheaper  fuel.  At  the  last 
Motor  Boat'  Exhibition  in  Madison, 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  a  Bridge- 
port engine  running  on  kerosene  was 


ward    seeking   some    cheaper   way   of    exhibited,  built  in  this  country.     As 


generating  power. 

'J'wo  solutions  are  offered  so  far. 
One  is  to  find  new  fuel  that  will  be 
cheaper  tlian  gasoline,  and  do  the 
same  and  possibly  better  work.  In 
the  United  States  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  announced  the  introduction  of 
"motor  spirit,"  a  fuel  somewhat 
cheaper  than  gasoline,  expected  to  de- 
velop more  power  per  gallon  used 
but  having  the  disadvantage  of  giving 
oir  an  unpleasant  smell.  In  Great 
Britain  a  Petrol  Substitutes  Joint 
Committee  was  formed  and  liberally 
subsidized  by  the  Royal  Automobile 


a  rule,  serious  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced when  using  kerosene  as  a 
fuel  owing  to  carbon  deposits  in  the 
cylinders,  which  may,  however,  be 
due  to  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
lubricant;  during  the  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Prof.  J.  A.  Moyer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  is  en- 
gaged in  thorough  tests  of  kerosene 
as  fuel.  The  results  of  these  tests 
have  not  yet  been  published. 

In  one  of  the  American  carbureters 
most  recently  placed  on  the  market 
the  problem  of  giving  the  air  and 
kerosene  mixture  the  right  composi- 
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tion,  80  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
carbon  deposits,  is  solved  in  a  novel 
and  ingenious  manner.  The  heat  for 
assisting  in  the  vaporization  of  the 
fuel   is  obtained  from  the  atomized 


is  started,  and  no  previous  heating  is 
required.  The  kerosene  is  atomized 
when  cold  in  the  usual  manner,  by 


made  to  develop  it  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. In  Europe  the  Lanz  super- 
heated steam  locomobile  has  lately 
shown  an  actual  steam  consumption 
of  11.4  lbs.  per  effective  horse  power. 


kerosene  itself,  as  soon  as  the  motor   but  a  still  higher  type  of  locomobile 


has  been  recently  developed  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  the  tandem  com- 
pound type,  with  double  superheater. 


means  ot  the  suction  of  the  motor, '  both  cylinders  jacketed  by  the  uptake 
but  the  atomizer  and  air  inlet  are  |  flue  gases,  and  is  built  in  five  sizes, 
on  the  top  of  the  carbureter,  and  im- '  from  150  to  800  h.  p.  Besides  an  un- 
mediately  below  them  is  a  small  com- '  usually  low  steam  consumption  (the 
partment  into  which  projects  a  spark  |  tests  of  the  first  engine  built  have 
plug  operated  by  a  coil  and  set  of  shown  a  consumption  of  9.2  lbs.  per 
dry  batteries  entirely  separate  from,  i.  h.  p.),  it  possesses  several  mechaxii- 
the  ignition  system  of  the  motor.  As  I  cat  improvements  over  the  correspond- 
soon  as  the  motor  is  turned  over,  the  |  ing  German  types,  such  as  an  ar- 
spark  at  the  end  of  this  plug  is  start-  rangement  by  which  all  engine 
ed,  and  ignites  part  of  the  mixture  stresses  are  removed  from  the  boiler 
of  kerosene  and  air  in  its  path,  trans- 1  shell.  A  feature  characteristic  of  this 
forming  tlie  mixture  into  an  ideal  |  locomobile,  likely  to  become  standard 
combustible  charge  for  the  cylinders,  I  in  this  class  of  machinery,  is  thai  in 
in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud  of  vapor  both  cylinders,  with  a  low  initial 
which  does  not  easily  condense.  While  |  superheat,  a  high  efficiency  is  attained 
this  may  not  be  the  final  solution  of  j  with  a  total  absence  of  cylinder  con- 
the  problem  of  the  kerosene  motor,  it !  dcnsation.  Tests  made  by  Professor 
shows  that  a  mechanical  arrangement  |  Doer f el  of  Prague  with  a  Wolf  uniflow 
by  which  a  motor  could  start  on  kero- 1  type  locomobile  have  shown  an  efll- 
sene  is  possible,  and  that  wc  may  in ,  cicncy  lower  than  that  of  the  com- 
the  near  future  see  a  kerosene-driven ;  j)ound  tandem  double  superheater  ma- 


automobile,  cheap  in  operation  and  at 
the  same  time  at  least  as  reliable  and 


chine. 
The    phenomena    of    condensation 


fool-proof  as  the  present  gasoline  car.  j  iiave  attracted  considerable  attention 
Marine  Gas  Engines. — An  important  |  of  steam  engineers  during  the  year  in 
development  in  the  field  of  the  appli- '  their  effort  to  avoid  .all  preventable 
cation  of  producer  gas  engines  is  the  losses  and,  by  enhancing  the  economy 
decision  to  place  a  fieet  of  15  large '  of  the  steam  plant,  equip  it  better 
steel  barges  equipped  with  gas  pro- 1  for  its  struggle  for  existence  against 
ducers   and   gas   engines,   to   ply    be-  ■  the  new  forms  of  power  generation. 


twoen  New  Orleans  and  the  coal 
fields  of  northern  Alabama,  over 
a     total     distance     of     approximate 


At  the  end  of  1912  were  published 
tlie  data  of  the  investigations  of 
Oeorge  A.  Orrock  on  air  in  surface 


ly  r>00  milcR.  The  screws  of  the  |  condensation,  while  a  certain  impetus 
barges  arc  to  be  driven  at  300  r. "  to  a  further  consideration  of  this 
p.  m.  by  two  vertical  gas  engines ,  ])rob]em  has  been  given  by  the  publi- 
of  75  h.  p.,  the  gas  being  furnished  :  fation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amerioan 
by  a  loO  h.  p.  gas  producer  using  i  Nocieft/  of  Naval  Engineers  (Febru- 
waste  ccke  from  the  ovens  of  the  ary,  1913)  of  an  article  on  the  theory 
BirTninf;ham  district.  An  auxiliary  |  of  surface  condensation  by  D.  B.  Mor- 
9-h.  p.  gasoline  engine  is  provided  to .  rison. 

drive  the  ballast  and  bilge-water  I  Steam  Locomotives. — In  the  field  of 
pump,  blowers,  and  electric  machin-  j  stoam-locomotive  construction  the  de- 
cry for  lighting  and  minor  power  pur- 1  mand  for  increased  power  and  econ- 
poses.  omy  of  operation  has  been  met  by 

Steam  Engines.  —  The  locomobile  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  <  with  the  largest  Mikado  type  locomo- 
most  economical  forms  of  steam  en- 1  tivo  ever  built,  both  as  regards  total 
^ine,  and  both  in  this  country  and  j  weight  and  weight  on  drivers.  This 
«^broad  continuous   efforts  have  been  I  engine  weighs  331,000  lbs.,  of  which 
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249|000  lbs.  are  on  the  driverB.  It  has 
an  unusually  large  firebox  of  the 
Wooten  type,  arranged  for  burning  a 
mixilire  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  The  actual  road  experience  has 
shown  that  the  locomotive  is  very 
well  adapted  for  fast  heavy  road  serv- 
ice as  well  as  for  slow  heavy-grade 
work.  The  distinctive  features  of 
this  type,  apart  from  its  size,  are  the 
exceptional  frame  bracing  and  the 
absence  of  superheat,  instead  of  which 
an  extra  large  amount  of  evaporative 
heating  surface  has  been  provided,  the 
same  fuel  economy  being  obtained  by 
this  means  without  the  complications 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  superheater. 
Thus  far  the  smokebox  temperatures 
in  operation  seem  to  be  comparatively 
low,  and  the  amount  of  coal  burned 
for  the  work  done  is  relatively  small- 
er than  is  required  in  other  types  of 
locomolives  on  the  same  road. 

It  may  be  noted  generally  that  for 
the  heavy  work  of  American  railroads 
more  and  more  powerful  locomotives 
are  required.  The  Lake  Shore  & 
^Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  which  up 
to  1912  had  been  handling  its  freight 
traffic  by  means  of  consolidation-type 
locomotives,  has  been  forced  lately  to 
adopt  for  its  new  orders  the  far  more 
powerful  Mikado  type.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiarly American  condition  common 
to  all  the  roads  which  have  been  up 
to  the  last  year  or  two  equipped 
with  the  older  types;  and  the  Lake 
Shore  cc  Michigan  Southern  has  been 
but  going  through  the  same  process 
of  evolution  as,  for  example,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  which  has  substituted 
heavy  Mallets  for  the  lighter  4-8-0 
typo  locomotives,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  which  replaced  by 
Mikados  the  Richmond  compound 
consolidation-type  locomotives.  This 
latter  case  is  interesting  in  showing 
the  rapid  advance  of  locomotive  en- 
pineerin/i^  in  this  country;  with  an  in- 
crease in  weight  of  30  per  cent,  over 
the  older  type,  an  increase  in  power 
of  about  r)2  per  cent,  has  been  at- 
tained. 

While  it  has  always  been  realized 
that  the  heating  surface  in  the  firebox 
of  a  locomotive  (these  data  have  also 
an  important  bearing  on  stationary 
boilers)  is  much  more  valuable  in  pro- 
ducing evaporation  than  that  of  the 
flues,   the   exact   relation   could   only 


be  conjectured.  Thorough  tests  made 
in  1912  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss,  the  results  of  whieh 
were  published  In  1918,  have  fully- 
established  the  process  of  ciroulation 
of  water  in  the  locomotive  type  of 
boiler,  tnd,  contrary  to  previous  as- 
sumptions, have  proved  that  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  'pushing 
backward,  and  in  the  upper  part  for- 
ward, but  that,  more  ukely,  enoocdi 
water  passes  back  from  the  barrel  to 
the  water  legs  of  the  boiler  to  make 
good  that  which  the  firebox  evapo- . 
rates  and  no  more. 

The  great  problem  of  finding,  if  not 
a  better,  at  least  a  cheaper  and  still 
equally  satisfactory  fuel  for  raibroad 
locomotives,  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered during  the  year^  both  on  ao- 
count  of  the  general  mtensificatlon 
of  the  search  for  higher  standards  of 
efficiency  and  because  of  the  rise  of 
the  price  of  some  grades  of  fueL  The 
use  of  oil  has  so  many  advantages 
that  it  will  usually  displace  solid  fuel 
whenever  the  cost  of  oil  permits  such 
a  substitlition,  as  has  lately  been  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  Wyominff 
region  since  the  development  of  oil- 
fields  in  that  state.  Wherever  coal 
is  used,  however,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  use  lower  grades,  and,  when 
possible,  ttue  lignites,  of  which  thou- 
sands of  billions  of  tons  appear  to 
be  available  in  this  country.  The 
problem  of  burning  the  low-grade 
coals  has  been  one  that  has  so  far 
baffled  all  attempts  at  solution.  Be- 
cause of  their  generally  lower  heating 
value,  the  grate  area  must  be  greater; 
the  high  drafts  required  to  mauitain 
combustion  must  be  obtained  by  ex- 
haust pressures  which  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  locomotive  bv  6  to  10 
per  cent.;  and  considerable  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  ^arks  scattered 
by  the  powerful  draft.  While  these 
problems  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
solved,  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been 
done;  during  the  year  tests  made  liy 
different  railroads  using  lower-grade 
fuels  have  been  analysed  and  some 
devices  for  the  control  of  the  spafk 
nuisance  successfully  worked  out. 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  a 
development  of  great  importsince  in 
another  direction.  At  different  times 
different  roads  both  in  this  country 
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same  happens  when  the  apparatus 
dips  aft.  No  apparatus  of  working 
size  has  as  yet  been  constructed  on 
this  principle,  but  a  model  of  reduced 
dimensions  has  fully  confirmed  the 
theoretical  expectations.  Another 
plan  has  been  proposed  by  two  well- 
known  French  aeroplane  designers, 
Gastambide  and  Le  Vasseur,  an  aero- 
plane with  variable  surface  which,  in 
addition  to  its  usual  performances, 
can  fly  on  all  descending  trajectories 
as  a  parachute. 

The  investigations  of  the  aerody- 
namic laboratories  with  respect  to  such 
questions  as  air  resistance,  actual  air 
velocities  in  the  atmosphere,  air  pres- 
sure on  supporting  planes,  air  holes, 
etc.,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  future  development  of  the  art 
of  aerial  navigation.  In  1913  the 
Italian  Government  created  a  special 
laboratory  for  aerodynamic  researches, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
aerodynamic  laboratory  by  the  Fed- 
oral  Government  is  under  considera- 
tion in  this  country.  That  labora- 
tory data  are  of  great  importance  for 


nection  with  fans  and  compressed-air 
machinery  in  the  past  two  years  and 
especially  in  1913.  Results  of  impor- 
tant tests  of  fans  have  been  published, 
by  Charles  H.  Treat,  on  the  meas- 
urement of  air  in  fan  work,  in  this 
country,  and  by  Kloss  in  Germany. 
The  latter  tests  have  shown  among 
other  things  that  the  usual  way  of 
characterizing  a  ventilating  system 
by  what  is  known  as  an  equivalent 
opening,  that  is,  an  opening  in  a  thin 
plate  which  offers  to  the  air  the  same 
resistance  as  the  entire  ventilating 
system  in  operation,  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  a  better  result'  could  be  ob- 
tained by  using  a  special  resistance 
coefficient,  constant  for  a  given  ven- 
tilating system.  An  important  step 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  compressed-air  tools  has 
been  made  through  the  publication 
by  Harm  and  Groedel  of  methods  for 
taking  time-path  and  pressure-volume 
diagrams  of  the  operation  of  com- 
pressed-air machinery.  Notwith- 
fitanding  the  comparatively  high  state 
to    which     design     and    construction 


the  aeroplane  designer  is  shown  by  have  been  developed,  the  compressed 
the  experience  of  Drzewiezki,  who  has  j  air  tool  remains  still  a  great  waster  of 
designed  what  appears  to  be  one  of ,  power.  Recent  tests  by  Groedel  have 
tlie  most  promising  self-balancing  |  shown  that  in  order  to  develop  1.1 
machines  entirely  from  data  obtained    h.    p.    at   the    hammer,    an    input    of 


in  an  aeronautical  laboratory.  The 
apparatus  has  two  pairs  of  planes 
arranged  in  tandem  and  selected  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  load-carrying 


nearly  8  h.  p.  is  required  at  the  ma- 
chine end. 

While  no  new  types  of  blowers  have 
appeared  during  the  year  in  this  coim- 


capacity  of  one  of  the  planes  increases  I  try,  in  Germany  Eisermann  and  Lehne 
and  d.^croas««s  with  incidence  more  [  have  patented  an  ingenious  blower 
rapidly   than  does  that  of  the  other    of  the  blade- wheel  type.    The  blade 


pair  of  phmcs,  thus  producing  a  COU' 
pie  counteracting  any  tendency  to- 
ward pert ur])at ions  of  equilibrium. 

Some  work,  tliough  perhaps  less 
than  the  problem  really  deserves,  is 
beintr  done  in  experimenting  with 
heavier-tlian-air  machines  other  than 
aeroplanes,  especially  with  helicopters. 
Wliile  none  of  these  machines  has  as 
yet  flown  anv  distance,  the  latest 
types  of  helicopters,  such  as  the  Bre- 
puet  machine,  entitle  one  to  think 
that  ere  loni^  this  type  will  also  be 
carried  to  practical  success.     The  so 


wheel  is  arranged  in  a  freely  revolv- 
able  drum  mounted  eccentrically  with 
regard  to  the  blade  wheel.  This  drum 
or  casting  is  watertight  and  contains 
a  liquid  which,  when  the  drum  begins 
to  rotate,  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal 
force  against  its  internal  periphery 
and  acts  as  a  liquid  seal.  The  wheel 
blades,  shaft,  and  liquid  seal  form  a 
series  of  unequal  (owing  to  the  ex- 
centricity  of  the  wheel)  compartments 
gradually  decreasing  in  the  direction 
of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  and  thus 
producing   a  compression  of  the  gas 


called  avions,  flying  machines  driven  in  the  compartments.  It  is  stated 
by  human  power,  a  sort  of  jumping  that  with  a  blower  having  a  star 
bicycle,    have    not    beon    heard   of    in    wheel  3^  in.  in  internal  diameter,  and 

2^  in.  in  width,  a  gauge  pressure  of 
about  20  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  has  been 
obtained  with  the  delivery  pipe  com- 


1913. 

Air  Machinery. — Much  valuable  and 
important  work  has  been  done  in  con- 
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pletely  closed,  and  the  wheel  revolv- 
ing at  3,600  r.  p.  m. 

Another  important  development  in 
the  field  of  air  machinery  is  the  Gaede 
vacuum  pump.  While  investigating 
the  flow  of  gases  through  tubes,  Pro- 
fessor Gaede  found  that,  contrary  to 
previous  assumptions,  when  the  gas 
pressures  were  above  0.001  mm.,  a 
gas  film  formod  on  the  walls  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  molecules  were  reflect 


cipal  stresses.  On  the  baslB  of  theM 
observations,  and  by  using  modeli 
made  of  pieces  of  annealed  glass 
carefully  glued  together,  ProfeBSOr 
Mesnager  has  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  model  of  a  long-span 
bridge  which  when  tested  for  stressss 
under  load,  has  been  used  to  deter- 
mine the  points  of  maximum  stress, 
the  most  unfavorable  combinations 
of     loads,    and    the    magnitude     of 


ed  preferentially  normal  to  the  wall ;  maximum  stress,  tensile  and  compres- 


irregularities  which  they  hit,  that  is, 
back  to  the  direction  from  which  they 
came.    On    this   principle    was   based 


sivo.  Similar  experiments  with  mod- 
els made  of  celluloid  componnds  have 
been  made  in  this  country  {The  En- 


the  construction  of  a  new  pump  lately   p/neerfM/7    Record,    Jan.     11,     1913). 
placed  on  the  market,  and  permitting:  (See     also     Physical    Properties     of 
degrees    of    vacuum    outside    of    the  ■  Metals  and  Alloys,  infra.) 
reach  of  the  mercury  vacuum  pump.  Heating  and  Refrigeration.— In  the 

Testing  Materials.— As  a  result  of  ■  iiold  of  heating  the  most  important 
the  International  Congress  for  Test-  development  is  the  growing  persua- 
ing  of  Materials  in  the  latter  part  of  sion  that  we  must  be  able  to  cool 
1912,  tliore  has  been  somewhat  of  a  down  the  air  in  the  summer  as  well 
dearth  of  important  publications  in  i  ^g  heat  it  in  the  winter.  This  prob- 
this  field  during  the  year.  Neverthe-  lem  is  of  especial  importance  in  tropi- 
less,  an  important  approach  to  test-  cal  countries,  but  €ven  in  the  more 
ing  entire  structures  or  at  least  mod- '  tomp«^rate  climate  of  this  country  there 
els  of  them  without  destruction  has  are  mnny  places,  as  in  hospitals, 
been  made  from  several  directions,  where  excessive  heat  is  either  objec- 
The  data  of  tests  of  the  Larkin  ware-  tionable  or  even  dangerous.  Hitherto 
house  in  Chicago  have  fully  estab-  artificial  refrigeration  of  air  in  living 
lishcd  that  the  moasuromont  of  actual :  and  working  rooms  of  residences  and 
stresses  in  a  building  under  a  small  oommercial  buildings  has  appeared  to 
overload  placed  in  the  manner  most  be  entirely  out  of  question  because 
severoly  taxing  the  construction  are  of  the  high  cost  of  the  machinery 
not  only  of  great  valu?  for  the  pur-  required.  The  first  serious  attempts 
pose  of  general  design  of  structures  at  artificial  refrigeration  of  buildings 
for  which  there  is  not  a  generally  ac- ,  ^yoro  made  in  this  country,  which  may 
cej)te(l  matheniatieal  theory,  but  that  point  to  such  excellent  'examples  as 
they  are  also  siifiiciently  precise  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  New 
justify  ealcriilations  on  points  of  more  York  Stock  Exchange.  Both  of  these 
purely  sci<»ntilie  interest.  cases,  however,  represent  examples  of 

A  different  path  of  research  has  large  installations  of  an  uncommercial 
been  followed  in  Europe,  where  use  character.  Two  new  developments 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  glass  took  place  during  the  year  which 
and  other  transparent  bodies  act  dif-  promise  that  in  the  near  future  arti- 
fercntly  toward  polarized  light  when  ficial  cold  in  the  summer  may  be 
under  the  action  of  internal  stresses'  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  One 
than  when  free  from  them.  If  a  is  a  new  system  of  house  construe- 
sheet  of  glass  is  subjected  to  strains  tion  for  tropical  countries,  on  which 
situated  in  its  plane,  and  if  at  each  the  houses  are  constructed  of  hollow 
of  its  points  is  projected,  normal  to   tile   with   a   suction  fan  driving  air 


its  plane,  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  the 
glass  transmits  two  vibrations  paral- 


througli    the    walls,    thus    producing 
practically  an  efficient  heat  insulator 


lei   to   the   principal   stresses   in  the  |  preventing  the  heat  from  outside  from 
glass,  tlnis  permitting  the  determina-   alTecting     the     temperature     within. 


tion  of  their  direction,  while  the  dif- 
ference of  the  course  of  the  two  vibra- 
tions makes  it  possible  to  determine 


Another  development  is  the  use  of  the 
refrigerating  machine  as  part  of  the 
)i eating   system.    More  than   half 


t^o  diiTerencc  between  the  two  prin-    century  ago  Lord  Kelvin  proved  that 
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with  a  refrigerating  machine  as  part 
of  the  heating  system,  an  apparently 
impossible  efficiency  of  more  than  100 
per  cent,  could  be  obtained  from  coal, 
more  heat  units  being  delivered  to 
the  heating  system  than  were  initially 
present  in  the  coal.  The  losses  in 
the  refrigerating  machine,  however, 
were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  this  theoretically 
possible  result  in  actual  practice,  and 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  a  machine 
called  the  resorption  machine,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  absorption  machine, 
has  been  constructed  which  permits 
not  only  the  attainment  of  the  high 
theoretical  efficiency  in  the  utilization 
of  coal  established  by  Kelvin,  but  also 
the  production  of  cold  in  the  form 
of  cold  air  or  ice  as  a  by-product, 
thus  making  refrigeration  possible,  at 
least  in  large  buildings,  at  prices 
which  will  probably  permit  its  in- 
troduction in  the  near  future  in  com- 
mercial plants.  In  many  plants, 
among  them  textile  mills  and  even 
in  steel  mills,  the  problem  of  proper 
air  conditioning  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important.  Processes  for  main- 
taining a  proper  amount  of  humidity 
and  heni  minimum  may  be  considered 
a.s  more  or     less  fully     established. 


and  the  total  effioieney  is  such  that 
in  some  cases  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct costs  less  (not  considering  the 
depreciation  of  the  plant)  than  the 
raw  product  from  which  the  manu- 
facture started.  Wherever  possible 
the  counter-current  principle  is  ap- 
plied, which  consists  in  passing  the 
incoming  air  or  gases  through  the  out- 
going cold  ones,  and  thus  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  former,  at 
practically  no  cost,  often  to  a  fairly 
low  level. 

During  the  year  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  the  liquefaction  of  air  and 
the  production  by  the  implication  of  low 
temperatures  of  hydrogen  from  water 
gas,  the  first  by  Claude  and  Linde, 
the  second  by  Idnde.  The  liquid  air 
is  used  for  the  production  of  pure 
oxygen  by  evaporating  the  nittogmi 
and  separating  out  the  oxygen,  which 
has  a  lower  point  of  evaporation,  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid.  The  oxygen  is 
then  used  for  autogenous  weldmg  and 
cutting  of  metals,  manufacture  of  spe- 
cial explosives,  etc.  (See  also  Inter' 
national  Congress  of  RefrigeratUm, 
infra,)  • 

Safety  Engineering.  —  Every  year 
approximately  40,000  workers  are 
killed  m  the  United  States,  and  2,000,- 


On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  000  are  injured,  while  3,000,000  are  ill 
keeping  the  heat  down  to  a  certain  ■  from  occupational  diseases  and  pre- 
«.„.:«,»«,  +««,««,-♦„««  i-  «-  «^4.  *«ii„.  ygntnijig  causes.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  wasted  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  latter  for  one  year  is 
$400,000,000.  A  systematic  effort 
has  been  lately  started  to  reduce  this 
waste  of  human  life  to  an  unavoid- 
able minimum.  Several  great  cor- 
porations have  installed  improved  ma- 
chinery with  dangerous  parts  pro- 
tected, while  generally  a  far  greater 
attention  than  before  is  paid  both  to 
the  instruction  of  the  workers  in  the 
methods  of  protecting  themselves  tad 
t<>  such  an  organization  of  the  shops 
as  will  tend  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
risks.  The  first  International  'BxpO' 
sition  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  Iwld 
in  America,  in  New  York  City,  Dee. 
11-20,  1913,  has  shown  the  progress 
of  safety  and  preventive  methods  In- 
troduced in  this  country  in  i^ 
branches  of  industrial  life. 

Fire  Prevention.  —  An  important 
branch  of  safety  engineering  is  tlia 
protection  of  property  from  fire  lost. 
While  in  general  the  fire  loss  in  tlie 


maximum  temperature  is  as  yet  fully 
open,  and  it  is  from  the  developments 
dcsoribod  above  that  its  solution  may 
bo  expected. 

Cryogeny. — Cryogeny  is  a  compara- 
tively new  word  and  denotes  a  very 
modern  development  in  the  refrigera- 
tion engineering  dealing  with  very 
low  temperatures.  I-^ess  than  five 
years  ago  such  products  as  liquid 
air  and  liquid  gases,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon  monoxide,  etc.,  were 
known  only  as  curious  laboratory 
products ;  they  have  now  become  part 
of  an  already  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing business.  This  rapid  develop- 
ment has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  cryogeny  started  in  the 
laboratory  and  practically  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  science. 
even  after  it  passed  to  the  stage  of 
commercial  development.  As  a  result, 
the  processes  used  are  in  the  highest 
conformity  with  the  known  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  all  possible  losses 
are  fully  investigated  and  eliminated. 
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United  States  is  still  scandalously 
large,  great  progress  has  been  made 
wherever  a  systematic  effort  in  the 
direction  of  prevention  has  taken 
place.  According  to  Herbert  M.  Wil- 
son of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  16 
years  ago  one -third  of  the  total  fire 
loss  in  New  England  was  on  factory 


tion.  Forty-four  countries  were  in- 
vited by  the  Department  of  State  to 
be  represented  in  the  Congress  by 
oflicial  delegates. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  di- 
vided into  six  sections,  each  with  itli 
own  officers  and  committees.  Section 
I  took  up  the  study  of  liquefiable  nses 


buildings.  In  the  last  15  years  only  and  units,  with  sub-sections  on  phys- 
eighf  fires  exceeding  $100,000  loss  ics  and  chemistry,  on  biology  and  on 
have  occurred  on  one  and  one-half  units  in  refrigeration.  Section  11  dis- 
billion  dollars  of  insured  property,  cussed  topics  concerning  the  design. 
To-day  fireproof  factory  construction  construction,  operation,  and  methods 
is  as  cheap  as  10  to  15  cents  per :  of  testing  refrigerating  machinery 
cubic  foot,  while  inflammable  residence  and  insulating  materials,  including 
construction  rarely  costs  less  than  20  the  various  methods  of  applying  re- 
cents.  While  the  methods  of  fire  pre-  frigeration.  Section  III  considered 
vention  have  been  materially  ad-  the  application  of  refrigeration  to 
vanced,  comparatively  little  has  been  foods  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
done  in  the  improvement  of  methods  and  preserving  them,  including  the 
of  fire  fi^liting.  It  was  but  natural  application  of  refrigeration  for  carry- 
that  extreme  caution  should  be  exer-  ing  seeds  and  plants  for  future  repro- 
cised  in  adopting  motor  apparatus,  i  du'ction.  Section  IV  considered  the 
and  the  large  cities  especially.  New  une  of  refrigerating  apparatus  in  the 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadel-  j  industrial  arts,  including  the  use  of 
phia,  have  been  much  slower  to  adopt ,  refrigeration  for  domestic  purposes, 
the  motor  oliemical  and  hose  car  and  and  the  application  of  refrigeration  in 
the  motor  lire  engine  than  were  small-  medicine  and  surgery.  Section  V  con- 
er  cities  and   villages.    Lately,  how-    sidered   subjects   connected   with  the 


ever,  their  attitude  has  changed  com 
pletely,  and  now  they  are  taking  the 


use  of  refrigeration  in  railway  and 
steamship    transportation,    including 


lead  in  substituting  motor  apparatus  methods  of  conserving  foods  for 
for  horse-drawn  e<iuipment.  During  transportation  by  precooling  before 
the  last  IH  months  the  number  of  shipment,  and  the  use  of  refrigerated 
pieces  of  motor  apparatus  has  in-  barges  or  trucks  in  conveying  per- 
creased  from  (>00  lo  2,000.  In  New  ishable  goods  to  and  from  transporta- 
York  City  more  than  a  score  of  new  tion  stations.  Section  VI  considered 
fire  houses  have  been  designed  with  questions  relating  to  legislation  and 
a  view  to  liousing  motors  instead  of  administration,  including  also  the  lia- 
horses,  nnd  it  is  expected  that  within .  bility  of  warehousemen  for  loss  or 
the  next  five  years  more  than  $50,-  damage  to  goods  stored,  insurance  of 
000,000  will  l)e  put  into  motor-driven!  goods  stored  under  refrigeration,  in- 
fire  apparatus.  :  struction    in    refrigeration    given    in 

educational  institutions,  and  the  pres- 
INTERNATIONAL     CONGBESS  j  ent  status  of  the  refrigerating  indus- 
OF  BEFBIGEBATION  '<  try   in    various   countries   of   Europe 

T   T^    X'.  '  ftTid  America. 

J.   F.    NiCKEIlSON  I         A        •  X       i.  i.      *  i.v      J- 

An  important  part  of  the  discussion 

The  Ihird  International  Congress  of  i  was   concerned   with  the  cost   of  ice 

Hi«frij;»'ration  was  held  in  Washington'  making  with  various  types  of  power 

and  Chi(a<;o.  Sept.  15-24,  1013,  imder ;  plant   and  methods  of  making  clear 

the  auspices  of  the  International  As-  i  ice  from  distilled  water  and  from  raw 

sociation   of  Refrigeration.    An  invi- 1  water.      Statistics    were    given    con- 

tation  by  the  President  of  the  United '  cerning  tlie  meat  supply  of  the  world, 

States    was    accepted   by   the   second    particularly  the  cattle  and  sheep  sup- 

Cnngr<»sri  in  Vienna  in  1010,  and  prep-  i  ply  of  Australasia  and  Argentina,  and 

arations  for  the  tliird  Congress  were '  also  concerning  the  fish  industry,  es- 

mmo<liatcly   bcgim   by  a   special  or-'  pecially  the  preservation  of  fresh  fish 

nization  under  the  direction  of  the  i  in  frozen  condition.    Data  were  pre- 

neriean    Association    of    Refrigera- ;  sonted  on  the  loss  of  perishable  fooda 
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during  transportation  by  imperfect 
methods  of  handling,  and  on  the  sav- 
ing effected  by  the  proper  handling 
and  refrigerating,  both  before  and 
during  transportation,  of  the  principal 
food  products  shipped  and  handled  un- 
der refrigeration,  particularly  poultry, 
eggs,  and  fruits.  The  Congress  also 
reviewed  at  length  the  present  condi- 
tion of  instruction  in  the  science  and 
application  of  refrigeration  and  the 
extent  of  the  refrigerating  industry 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recom- 
mending further  investigation  of  the 
basic  units  upon  which  the  science  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  is  based,  and 
affirming  that  the  findings  of  the  U. 

5.  Bureau  of  Standards  as  to  the 
latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  now  per- 
mitted the  fixing  of  its  value  at  143.5 

6.  t.  u.  Other  resolutions  concerned 
the  support  of  the  excellent  investi- 
gations being  made  at  the  Cryogenic 
Laboratory  at  Leyden  under  the  di- 
rection of  H.  Kamerlingh-Onnes,  the 
proposal  for  universal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  and  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  unifying  measures  of  capac- 
ity of  refrigerating  machinery.  The 
Congress  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
the  increase  of  the  present  means  of 
cold  storage  and  of  facilities  for 
transportation  undpr  refrigeration  in 
all  countries  and  recommending  fur- 


ther study  of  this  subject;  it  was  rec- 
ommended further  that  measures  be 
taken  to  esti^lish  in  all  countrieB 
centers  for  technical  and  practical 
instruction  in  refrigeration,  and  to 
provide  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  cold  stora^  espe- 
cially to  legislative  bodies,  in  order 
to  secure  more  reasonable  and  more 
uniform  regulations  for  the  cold-stor- 
age business.  Another  resolutiim 
adopted  favored  the  seeming  of  ade-» 
quale  insurance  against  indirect  or 
consequential  damages  from  causes 
other  than  fire  to  goods  preserved  in 
cold-storage  warehouses. 

The  subjects  brought  most  promi- 
nently before  the  Congress  were  the 
need  for  more  accurate  and  reliable 
data  concerning  fundamental  refrig- 
erating unit's  than  are  at  present 
available;  improved  methods  oi  hand- 
ling perishable  food  stuffs;  recenit'  ex- 
tensions in  the  field  of  the  application 
of  refrigeration ;  the  si^puficance  of  the 
results  obtainable  in  the  production  of 
extremely  low  temperatures,  as  by 
the  lii^uef action  of  air  and  conserva- 
tion ot  the  gases  composing  the  air; 
and  in  the  liquefaction  and  solidifica- 
tion of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  other 
gases;  and  the  op^rtunities  for  fur- 
ther improvement  m  and  extension  of 
the  field  for  mechanical  refrigeration. 
(See  also  Mechanical  Engineering, 
supra,) 


AUTOMOBILES 

Henby  Southeb 


The  Automobile  Industry. — The  au- 
tomobile industry  has  continued  to 
crrow  at  an  inereusing  rate.  On  July 
31,  1013,  the  number  of  pleasure  cars 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  as  de- 
termined by  registration,  totaled 
1,100,000.  The  output  of  pleasure 
cars  for  1013  was  approximately  326,- 
000.  The  prices  varied  from  about 
$500  up  to  $6,000,  with  an  average 
of  $075.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
connection  with  this  average  figure, 
that  the  maximum  average  was 
reached  in  1007,  approximately  $2,140, 
and  that  in  1000  the  average  figure 
was  about  $1,550.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  pleasure  car 
accessory  equipment  of  to-day,  with 
starter,  lights,  top,  wind-shield,  etc.. 


is  far  more  expensive  than  ever  be- 
fore, costing  some  $200  to  $300. 

The  manufacture  of  trucks  is  tak- 
ing on  a  similarly  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Hitherto  the  output  of  eaeh 
year  has  equaled  that  of  all  the  fore- 
going years  put  together.  The  total 
truck  output  for  1913  was  about  61,500, 
against  an  output  in  1912  of  26,000. 
Of  these  trucks,  48,800  are  pr<»eUed 
by  gasoline  engines  and  2,70^  hf 
electric  storage  batteries.  The  aver* 
age  cost  of  gasoline-driven  tmcln  in 
1913  was  alMut  $1,876,  and  of  eleo- 
tric  storage  -  battery  trucks  aboat 
$2,400.  The  price  of  the  gas  tmcka 
varied  from  about  $800  to  $6,600  and 
the  capacity  from  1,000  lbs.  to  20,000 
lbs.    The  price  of  the  electric  trodfai 
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yaried  from  $1,900  to  about  $6,700,;  The  large  oil  producers  are  putting 
and  the  capacity  from  1,000  lbs.  to  out  a  fuel  known  as  "motor  spirit" 
14,000  lbs.  or  "engine  naphtha,"  which  is  about 

Commercial  Vehicles.  —  The  truck  four  cents  cheaper  per  gallon  than 
industry  is  not  upon  as  sound  com- 1  ordinary  gasoline  and  makes  an  en- 
mercial  footing  as  it  should  be.  The :  gine  less  easy  to  start  and  less  flexi- 
manufacturer  has  not  known,  from  •  ble  when  running.  Other  coal-tar 
lack  of  experience,  just  the  right  kind  products  in  the  shape  of  coal-tar 
of  truck  to  build  as  to  capacity  and  I  naphtha  and  benzol  are  being  used  and 
body  form.  The  user  has  been,  in  |  arc  suitable  fuels,  but  the  possible 
many  cases,  ill-advised  as  to  the  kind  j  supply  is  relatively  small,  not  even 


of    truck    needed    for    his   particular 

work.    For   higliest   economy,  trucks 

must  be  loaded  rapidly.    This  means 

that  the  load  should  be  handled  in  as   fuel  as  furnished  is  of  various 

few   units   as    possible.    These   units   tures,  for  example,  40  per  cent  ben- 


10  per  cent,  of  the  present  consump- 
tion. The  price  prevails  at  about  five 
cents  plK>ve  the  cost  of  gasoline.    The 


should  be  so  packed  together  in  trays, 
boxes,  01  otherwise  that  they  may  be 
quickly  lifted  by  a  hoist  into  place  on 
a  truck.  Large  dumping  bodies  have 
shown  a  great  saving  in  the  building 
of  roads  and  in  the  handling  of  any 


zol,  40  per  cent,  coal-tar  naphtha,  and 
20  per  cent,  ordinary  gasoline.  This 
fuel  is  a  good  one  for  gasoline  motors; 
it  gives  more  flexibility,  easier  start- 
ing and  somewhat  greater  economy. 
Kerosene  is  being  used  to  a  limited 


material  that  may  be  dumped.  Truck  i  extent,  but  suffers  the  disadvantage  of 
bodies  that  are  quickly  removable  are  i  requiring  a  small  quantity  of  gaso- 
being  evolved ;  while  one  body  is  line,  in  a  separator  container,  with 
traveling  with  the  load,  another  can  •  which  to  start  and  warm  the  engine, 
be  loaded  and  ready  as  soon  as  the '  At  the  present  moment,  this  scheme 
truck  returns.  The  modification  of  |  is  possible  but  not  popular,  even  with 
freight -depot  loading  platforms  is  un-  j  kerosene  at  four  and  five  cents  per 
der  consideration.  ■  gallon. 

The  lack  of  intelligent  operators  of  Several  prizes  have  been  offered  for 
trucks  is  an  important  factor.  Bad  i  the  discovery  of  a  new  fuel.  In  Eng- 
drivin<^.  fast  drivinj;,  and  rosulting '  land,  the  Sooietv  of  Motor  Manufac- 
high  cost  ot"  upkec])  create  a  serious  tiirers  and  Traders  announced  a  prize 
handicap.     The  abuse  of  the  electric    <>f  2,000  guineas,  the  competition  be- 


truck   is   less  liable  to   occur,   as  its 
speed  is  limited.     The  maintenance  of 


ing    open    until    Sept.    30,    1913.    In 
France  the  Chambre  Svndicate  de  I'ln- 


the  electric  truck,  however,  is  of  the:  dustrie  du  P^trole.  of  Paris,  will  offer 
highest  importance.  If  the  batteries  two  ])rize8  of  $1,000  and  $500  to  dis- 
are  ne«iUcted,  new  ones  must  be  fre-  cover  Mie  best  means  of  using  kero* 
quently  purchased  at  a  very  high  cost. '  sene  without  the  necessity  for  using 

Fuels. — The  (piestion  of  fuel  for '  gasoline  for  starting  purposes.  An 
gasoline-proi)elled  vehicles  is  l)ecom-  American  entrant  for  the  British  prize 
ing  very  serious.  The  price  has  rap-  ])ropos«?s  to  use  a  small  gas  producer. 
idly  risen  from  10  cents  and  1 1  cents :  'I'he  whole  apparatus  is  not  to  occupy 
per  jraMon  wholesale  to  approximately;  more  space  than  now  ocoupied  by  the 
K)  cents  per  gallon.  Simultaneously  =  gasoline  tank.  So  far  no  awards  have 
the  (piaMty  has  changed,  and  in  place'  l^'en  made.  (See  also  Mechaniodl  En- 
of  bcint:  about  70  deg.  Baum#,  is  now  fjincerinfj,  supra.) 
about  00.  Standards.  —  The  highest  influence 

With  a  continued  rise  threatened,  in  decrt>asing  the  cost  of  producing 
every  ellort  is  being  made  to  evolve  motor  vehicles  is  the  general  adop- 
or  dis"over  suitable  substitutes.  Al- 1  Hon  of  standard  parts.  The  producer 
though  alcohol  is  now  out  of  the '  ^^^^'  ai)preciates  that  any  part  made 
question  because  of  its  cost,  about  i  in  large  numbers,  without  any  vari- 
40  cent:;  per  gallon  denatured,  it  is  i  ftt  ion  from  similar  parts,  may  be  pur- 
l>ound  to  be  the  ultimate  fuel,  for  the  j  chase<l  very  cheajdy  as  compared  with 
reason  that  the  siijiply  of  the  material  a  special  part,  differing  ever  so  little 
from  which  it  may  be  made  is  inex-  \  from  a  standard.  The  result  is  a 
^austible.  I  Hue  car  at  relatively  low  cost.    Stmad- 
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ards  now  exist  in  steels,  alloys,  steel 
tubing,  wheels,  tires,  bearings,  brake 
connections,  carbureter  connections, 
certain  spring  parts,  electric  lamps, 
magneto  bases  and  coupling,  screws 
and  lock  washers.  The  list  is  in- 
creasing as  the  result  of  constant  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

Design. — There  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  a 
lighter  car.  This  means  economy  of 
operation  and  upkeep,  the  contribut- 
ing factors  being  a  smaller  and  more 
economical  engine,  using  less  fuel  per 
mile  and  a  lower  expenditure  of  tires 
and  tira  upkeep  per  mile.  The  intelli- 
gent selection  of  steels  will  permit  a 
reduction  of  weight  without  danger. 

The  Knight  internal  sliding-sleeve 
type  of  non-poppet  valve  motor  is 
making  slow  headway.  Rotary,  oscil- 
lating, and  slide-valve  engines  other- 
wise have  not  reached  the  commercial 
stage  of  development.  Although  in 
more  or  less  successful  use,  they  have 
not    yet    passed    the    test    of    public 


usage. 


The  Electric  Starters.  —  After  two 
years  of  use,  electricity  supplies  the 
most  popular  motor  starting  device; 
even  under  a  handicap  of  200  lbs.  in- 
crease in  weight,  the  electric  starter 
is  a  success.  All  cars  must  be 
equipped  with  electric  lights  to  sell. 
It  is  an  easy  step  to  use  the  elec- 
tricity to  operate  a  small  electric 
motor  to  revolve  the  gas  motor  until 


it  takes  up  its  functions.  As  soon  m$ 
this  occurs,  the  electric  motor  be- 
comes a  generator  and  recharges  ths 
partially  exhaustied  storage  ^ttwy* 
An  this  is  automatic .  and  no  added 
care  to  the  operator  of  the  car.  Some 
systems  use  both  electric  generator 
and  motor  in  separate  units. 

Wheels  and  Tires.— The  quickly  de- 
tachable rims  and  demountable  rims 
have  helped  overcome  tire  troubles. 
The  great  advance  of  the  year,  in  this 
respect,  is  found  in  the  detachable 
wire  wheel.  It  is  the  greatest  con- 
venience in  tire  chuiging,  wheel  and 
tire  being  removed  at  once,  and  is 
l^ht',  strong,  cool,  resilient,  and  a  big 
tire  saver. 

The  price  of  rubber  is  now  decreas- 
ing. In  1008  the  low  mark  was 
reached  at  75  cents  per  pound  for  the 
best  rubber;  in  1910  the  high  record 
was  made  at  $3.10  per  pound;  since 
then  the  prices  have  been  $1.25  in 
1911  and  1912,  90  cents  in  1913.  Cul- 
tivated rubber  is  now  a  strong  factor. 
Its  quality  is  hig^  and  production 
uniform  and  increasing.  It  would 
seem  that  tire  prices  should  not  be 
any  higher  from  now  on.  The  de- 
mand and  consumption,  however,  are 
enormous.  There  are  1,100,000  cars 
now  in  use.  One  hundred  dollars  per 
car  per  year  for  tire  upkeep  is  a 
modest  estimate.  This  means  one 
hundred  million  dollars  annual  outlay 
for  tire  upkeep,  three  times  the 
amount  spent  by  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States  for  rail  replacement. 


AERONAUTICS 

Paul  Bbogkett 

General  Survey  of  Progress.  —  The  aerodynamics  fSLve  an  epochal  im- 
beginning  of  the  year  1913  may  be  petus  to  scientific  aviation  which,  on 
said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  sense-  the  advent  of  suitable  motors,  resulted 
tional    in    aeronautics    and    its    final  i  in    practical    flying    with    numerous 


entry  into  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  world  at  large.  Aeronautical 
laboratories  have  been  established  in 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, while  in  America  the  Langley 
Aerodynamical  Laboratory  was  re- 
opened in  May  with  a  committee  of 
scientific  experts  the  equal  of  that 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
world;  great  results  are  expected 
from  the  cooperation  of  these  insti- 
tutions. Langley  and  Lilienthal  by 
their    whirling   table    experiments   in 


types  of  aeroplanes.  Their  methods 
of  research  have  been  powerfully  sup- 
plemented by  the  wind-tunnel  meth- 
ods introduced  by  Marey,  Zahm,  and 
Riabouchinski,  which  of  late  have 
been  developed  and  employed  effee- 
tively  by  Prandtl,  Eiffel,  and  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Laboratory  of  Eng- 
land. These  and  kindred  improve- 
ments have  established  aerodynamics 
as  a  permanent  branch  of  aeronautical 
engineering. 
Another  step  in  advance  is  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  schools  in  aeronautics, 
important,  as  it  shows  a  demand  for 
technically  trained  men.  There  are 
schools  in  France  and  England,  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  made  a  strong  plea 
for  a  similar  institution  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 


fore  the  Aeronautical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  by  Horace  Darwin  on 
the  design  and  use  of  aeronautical  in- 
struments in  aeronautics. 

Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory. 
— On  May  1,  1913,  the  regents  of  t£e 
Smithsonian     Institution    authorised 


in  August.  It  has  been  found  that  I  the  reopening  of  the  Langley  Aero- 
it  takes  longer  to  produce  competent  dynamical  Laboratory  and  the  ap- 
navigators  than  it  does  to  produce  a   pointment  of  an  advisory  committee. 


sutticient  number  of  aeroplanes. 


A  part  of  their  plan  is  coordination 


Instruments  for  use  on  dirigibles  or  of  their  activities  with  the  kindred 
aeroplanes  have  also  come  in  for  con-  labors  of  other  establishments,  gor- 
sideraiion,  and  considerable  thought '  em  mental  and  private,  and  to  plan 
has  been  given  to  safety  devices  in  for  such  theoretical  experimental  in- 
aeroplunes.  The  use  of  the  para-  I  vestigations,  tests,  and  reports,  as 
chute,  which  is  carried  in  compact '  may  serve  to  increase  the  safety  'and 
form  on  the  aeroplane  until  ready  effcctivoneas  of  aerial  locomotion  for 
for  use,  was  demonstrated  at  Chd.-  j  the  purposes  of  commerce,  national 
teaufort  in  the  experiments  of  P6- ,  defense,  and  the  welfare  of  man. 
goud,  who  made  a  900-ft.  drop  from  .  Langley  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 
his  aeroplane,  coming  slowly  and  safe- ;  Aero  Club  of  Washington  on  May  6 
ly  to  the  ground,  and  later  created !  by  a  meeting  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
the  sensation  of  the  year  by  flying !  stitution  for  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet 
upside  down.  The  effect  (»f  the  Wright '  commemorating  the  work  of  SiUBrael 
patent  decision  by  the  U.  S.  District .  Pierpont  Langley.  The  inscription 
Court,  holding  that  the  use  of  ailer- 1  on  the  tablet  reads  as  follows: 
ons  and  a  vertical  rudder  is  the  same;  j  ^^,,^^  i^^oiiKht  to  a  close  the  portion 
prmoiple  as  warpmg  wmgs  and  a  of  th«  work  which  mM^med  to  be  spe- 
vertical  rudder,  is  now  under  con 
sideration   by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


cinlly    niino.    tlio   domonsti'atlon   of   the 
prartlcahilliy   of   mechanical   flight. 
,.        .,,    .        ,,  1    1  ..-i.        ^-       1  X    .      Th««  KH-at  iiiilvorRal  highway  overhead 

It    will   m    all   probability   stimulate  1  Is    now    soon    to   be    oiiencd. — Langley, 

an   invention   for   some   other   means  i  1®^" 

of    balancing,    as    in    the    Dunne    V- 1  At  the  same  time  the  Langley  medal 
shaped    biplane,    which    has    recently  ~"       —    -      -     - 

been  flown  so  successfully.  The  prize 
of  $50,000  offered  by  *  the  London 
Daily  Mail  for  a  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  in  72  hours  from  England 
or  Ireland  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  America. 

A  National  Aerial  Defense  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  in  England, 
*'io   assist    by   every    moans   possible 


was  presented  to  Glen  H.  Curtis  for 
his  hydroaeroplane  and  to  Gustay 
Eiffel  for  his  work  in  aerodynamics. 
Meteorology.  —  With  the  renewed 
interest  in  aviation  the  study  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  determination  of 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind 
at  different  levels  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  meteorologists.  Professor 
Irlergesell.  of  Strassburg,  has  proposed 
an     international     system     of     pilot 


States  for  state  military  use  shows 
the  universal  interest  that  is  being 
tnkon  ill  the  subject.  That  aeronau- 
tics is  a  world  interest  may  be  noted 
further  in  the  honoring  of  an  Ameri- 
can by  tlifi  establishment  in  England 
of  the  W^ilbur  Wrijrht  memorial  fund 
which  in  Julv  amounted  to  about 
$2,800.    A  Wilbur  Wright   Memorial 


the  extension  of  experiment  and  re- 1  balloon  stations  and,  carrying  out  this 
search  in  relation  to  tin*  improvement  idea.  15  such  stations  were  established 
of  airshijis  and  aeroplanes  intended  during  the  year  in  Germany.  Russia 
for  purposes  of  war,"  and  the  Volun-  expects  to  'establish  50  during  the 
teer   Aviation    Corps    in    the   United    next  two  years.    All  Zeppelin  airships 

are  now  supplied  with  maps  lowing 
the  direction  of  air  currents  and  the 
approach  of  storms,  and,  havine  a 
meteorological  station  on  IxMiTd,  n  is 
not  difficult  for  them  to  lay  a  course 
to  avoid  danger. 

Aeronautic  Maps. — ^The  tenth  In- 
ternational Geographical  Congress  held 
at  Rome  in  1013  considered  the  propo- 


iccture  was  delivered  on  May  21  be-    sition   of   Giovanni   Roncagli   of   the 
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Royal  Italian  Navy  to  prepare  an 
aeronautical  map  of  the  world.  A 
promising  new  method  proposed  by 
Th.  Scheimpflug  of  Austria  for  the 
making  of  such  maps  is  the  trans- 
forming of  aeroplane  photographs  of 
the  earth's  surface  into  geographical 
or  topographical  maps. 

Spherical  Balloons. — ^In  these  days 
of  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  and  hydro- 
aeroplanes, little  is  heard  of  the 
spherical  balloon,  and  the  army  bal- 
loon factory  at  Famborough,  Eng- 
land, has  been  turned  into  an  aircraft 
factory,  and  is  now  manufacturing 
dirigibles  and  aeroplanes. 

The  spherical  balloon  record  for 
distance  is  held  by  M.  Rumpelmayer, 
March  19-21,  1913,  from  La  Motte  to 
Voltchy  Jar,  Russia,  1,603  miles;  for 
duration,  by  Schaek  from  Berlin  to 
Borgset  in  1908,  when  his  balloon  was 
up  for  13  hours;  for  altitude  the  rec- 
ord of  Berson  and  Suring',  July  31, 
1901,  Tempelhof,  34,440  ft.,  still 
stands.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
it  was  announced  that  Joseph  Brucher 
would  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  the  Suchard  II. 

According  to  the  International 
Aeronautical  Federation  the  number 
of  pilots  for  spherical  balloons  on 
Jan.  1,  1913,  was  as  follows:  Ger- 
many, 909;  France,  264;  Austria,  86; 
Italy,  67;  Belgium,  66;  United  States, 
42;  Great  Britain  32;  Switzerland, 
30;  Spain,  30;  Holland,  17;  Sweden, 
17;  Argentina,  13. 

Aeroplanes. — The  most  important 
advance  in  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  aeroplanes  is  the  self- 
balancing  biplane  invented  by  Lieut. 
J.  W.  Dunne,  having  wings  of  the 
"V"  type  and  warping  extremities 
with  front  elevator  and  tail  elimi- 
nated. Jules  Felix  flew  in  one  of 
these  aeroplanes  from  East  Church, 
England,  to  Boulogne,  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  claimed  that  the 
machine  was  a  great  success.  It  is 
said  that  the  American  rights  for 
this  aeroplane  have  been  purchased 
with  a  view  to  immediate  manufac- 
ture. 

From  St.  Petersburg  it  is  reported 
that  Sikorsky  flew  in  his  biplane 
about  Aug.  1  with  seven  passengers, 
and  while  this  may  not  be  a  record, 
it  is  an  efl'ort  toward  the  use  of  the 
aeroplane  as  a  common  carrier.     One 


of  the  innovations  during  the  ^ear 
was  the  addition  of  luxurious  fittings, 
most  apparent'  in  the  latest  type  of 
Austrian  monoplane,  the  Etrich  limou- 
sine, which  has  four  seats  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  celluloid  windows. 

Various  safety  devices  for  attach- 
ment to  the  aeroplane  have  been  un- 
der consideration.  These  are  mainly 
apparatus  for  giving  stabilitv  or 
gyroscopic  control.  A  successful  test 
of  the  gyroscopic  control  for  aero- 
planes was  carried  out  on  March  23 
at  San  Diego,  GaL,  by  Lieut.  Harold 
Geiger  and  Lawrence  Sperry.  IL 
Moreau  of  Paris  has  constructed  a 
balancing  aeroplane  according  to  the 
findings  of  M.  Eiffel  in  his  aerody- 
namic researches,  and  in  it  he  made  a 
flight  during  January  of  36  minutes 
without  touching  the  levers.  Safety 
devices  in  the  shape  of  parachutes 
have  also  been  invented;  one  of  them 
is  worn  on  the  shoulders  like  a  Imap- 
sack  fastened  as  a  harness,  whidi 
supports  the  flyer  when  the  parachute 
opens;  in  another  the  parachute  is 
carried  longitudinally  on  the  machine 
in  compact  form,  with  a  bdt  around 
the  aviator,  to  be  released  from  the 
machine  inunediately  in  case  of  aoei- 
dent.  In  France  the  sum  of  682,000 
francs  has  been  raised  to  recompense 
inventors  of  apparatus  which  wul  be 
a  contribution  to  the  safety  of  heav- 
ier-than-air  machines.  A  competition 
is  to  be  held  by  the  Union  for  Safety  in 
Aeroplanes  in  Paris.  The  first  prize 
is  400,000  francs. 

Various  prizes  and  cups  were  of- 
fered for  fiights  during  1913,  the  larg- 
est that  of  $60,000  by  the  Londim 
Daily  Mail  for  the  first  aeroplane 
which  shall  fiy  across  the  AtUmtie 
from  England  or  Ireland  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Tlie 
Daily  Mail  has  also  offered  $26,000 
for  the  first  aviator  to  fiy  around 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  to 
Ireland  in  72  consecutive  hours.  The 
Collier  Trophy  for  1012-13  was  award- 
ed to  Glen  H.  Curtis  for  the  inven- 
tion of  his  hydro-aeroplane,  and  the 
Pommery  Cup  to  Moms  Guillaux  for 
winning  the  ''fifth  period'*  between 
Nov.  1,  1012,  and  April  30,  1918, 
covering  1,266  km.  from  Biarritz 
France,  to  Kollum,  Holland.  In  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race  26  machines 
took  part.   Provost  won  in  a  lOO-h.  ^ 
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important 
of  the  four 
Farman  bi- 


Aeroplane  Kecords. — Official  aero- 
plane records  at  the  close  of  1913 
were  as  follows: 

Altitude 

One  person. — Perrcyon,  Bleriot  mono- 
plane. March  11.  1913.  19,600  ft. 

Ttro  persons. — Perreyon,  Bleriot  mono- 
plaue,  June  ;i,  1913.  16.270  ft. 

Three  persons. — Von  Blaschke,  Lohner 
biplane,  June  20,  1912.  11,740  ft 

Four    persons, — Sabiatlna,    Union    bl- 


Deperdussin,    creating    a    new    world ;  land,  26;   Argentina,   15;   Spain,   15; 

record  for  all  distances  up  to  and  in- 1  and  Sweden,   10. 

eluding  100  km.     He  covered  the  lat-  - 

ter  distance  in  21  min.  0.4  sec.     His 

highest     speed     was     102     km.     (119 

miles)   an  hour. 

Flights.  —  Among     the 
flights  may  be  cited  that 
French  army  pilots  in  a 
plane   over  the   Desert  of   Sahara,  a 
trip   covering   about    500   miles    from 

Biskra  on  the  edge  of  tho  desert  and        ^_^,    ^...,«„« ,^«.«.»« 

in   Algeria  to  Touggourt,  a   military  ,  planoT  t><rr.iri6l3,l»'30(r?t. 

station  in  one  of  the  oases.    A  non- i  ,,,„^i"<' nSr^''"i-^l   «  q^S^W  "■^****^ 

.         n-   1  *  1  XI         IV       piano,   Oct.  1,   1913,  6.830  rt. 

stop   flight  was  made  on   May   1   by  .,.«*.. 

Eugene  Gilbert,  of  613  miles,  from 
Paris  to  Victoria,  Spain,  in  8^  hours, 
and  the  greatest  non-stop  flight  was 
that  of  M.  Brindejonc  des  Moulinais  of ' 
1,000  miles  on  June  10,  in  14  hr.  20  ; 
min.  Another  flight  worthy  of  men- 
tion was  that  of  40  miles  by  R.  S. 
Fowler  across  the  Tsthmus  of  Panama 
over  the  canal.  He  reported  that  he 
could  sec  the  mechanism  of  the  locks, 
etc.,  and  caused  the  issuance  of  an 
executive    order    prohibiting    another 


bi- 


^'{(r  persons. — Gonsenhcim,  Farman  bi- 
plane,  Feb.  10,  1913,  8.600  ft. 

^V•/;en  persons. — Frangeols,  Savary  bi- 
plane. May  8.  1913,  2,790  ft. 


Morane-Sanl- 
1913.  14  hr. 


Duration 

One  person. — Moulinais. 
nler  monoplane,  June  10. 
20  min. 

7'iro  persons. — Canter,  Mar.  31,  1913, 
6  hr.  0  min. 

Three  persons. — Oelrich.  Mars  biplane, 
July  .'».  1912.  2  hr.  41  min. 

Four  persons. — Orullch.  Harlan  mono- 
plane. Jan.  2.'>.  1913.  1  hr.  35  min. 

Five   person s.-^ha.mnQl,   Champel  bl- 


o^«i>     a;.*i^4-    i.TUi^^„f    *^A«.«nfoot^»      T«    plane.  Apr.  14.  1913,  3  nr.  1  min. 
such    flight    without    permission.     In        gfj,  «c,»o««.— Faller.  Aviat 

the  argument  before  the  House  Com-  1913.  1  hr.  10  min. 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  statement  was  made  that 
five  years  ago  no  one  would  fly  in  a 
wind  blowing  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
that  to-day  expert  aviators  with  prop- 
er machines  or  properly  powered  ma- 
chines will  lly  in  the  face  of  pulfy 
winds  blowing  40  to  45  miles  an  hour. 
This  has  been  proven  in  the  upside- 
down  flights  of  Jules  P<5goud,  which 
he  .said  were  made  to  demonstrate 
that  the  aeroplane  i.s  perfectly  safe  in 
any  position  when  properly  handled. 
On  Nov.  7  he  was  outdone  bv  the 
flight  of  Maurice  Chevilliard,  accord- 
ing  to   newspaper    accounts,    who    se 


Aviatlk.  Feb.  10. 

Secen  pernons. — ^Faller.  Aviatlk,  Jan. 
4.  1013,  20  min. 

Fiffht  persons. — ^Frants,  Savary,  May 
8.  1013,  11  min. 

Ten  pvrsonn. — Noel,  Oct,  2,  1913,  20 
min. 

Speed 

One     person. — I*r^vo8t,     Deperdussln. 
Sept.  29.  1913.  126.59  miles  per  hour. 
Ttro  persons. — Ijagagneux,  SSens  mono- 

El.'ine,    July    20.    1912,   84.42   miles    per 
our. 
Three     persons. — Nieuport.     Nieuport. 
March  9.  1911.  ({3.87  miles  per  hour. 

Four  persons. — Mandelll.  Autoplane. 
Aup.  10,  1912.  05.84  miles  per  hour. 

Five  persons. — Busson,  I>epprdn88in. 
Mar    10,  1911.  54.18  miles  per  honr. 

Distance  Covered  in  One  Day 

lo^fmrn   cfnnL    r„"rtmin  iiiijnno  m^  Stoeffler.  Vlctor,   AvIatlk  biplane,  Oc- 

lected  a  stock   I'ninian  l)iplane  out  of,  ^^^^j.  ^4  ^^^g  ^  342  mUeg^  Jofiannesthm! 

tlie    hangars    at    Jnic,    and    flew    hea<l  to  Mulhausen.  23  hourH. 

down    in   a    50-inile   gale,   held   in   by 

only   a   light   strap.  The   Aeroplane  Industry. — ^The  fLg- 

Tho    pioneers    in    aeronautics    are  ures   show  an   increase  in  France  of 

gradually  ])as.sing,  leaving  the  work  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  the  number 

younj:rr    men.     Wo    have    to    record  of  aeroplanes  built  in  the  first  three 

months  of  1913  over  previous  years. 


tlie  drjith  «m  January  7.  1913,  of  one 
of  the  cjirlit'st  of  those  interested  in 
the  aerr)pl{i!ie.    Wilhelm    Kress. 

In  July.  19 I.S.  France  had  0(»8  aero- 
plane pilots:  (Jreat  Hrilain.  376; 
Cerninny.  :i35:  United  States,  103; 
Italy.  ISO:  Russia.  162:  Austria.  84; 
S'^i^rium,    (iS:    Switzerland,    27;    ITol- 


while  the  comparative  output  of  aero- 
nautic motors  during  the  same  period 
was  almost  double  both  in  number 
and  total  horse  power.  In  Germany 
there  are  some  35  aeroplane  construc- 
tion works,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  meet 
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of  the  money  available  for  this  pur- 
pose goes  to  two  or  three  companies. 
Hydro-Aeroplanes.  —  Hydro-a  e  r  o- 
planes  have  come  to  stay,  and  during 
the  year  special  prizes  and  meets 
have  been  provided  for.  One  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Monaco,  where 
tests  for  altitude,  volplaning,  hand- 
ling, towing,  and  navigability  will 
be  the  principal  features.  At  Deaif- 
ville  the  French  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
M.  Delcasse,  offered  a  prize  of  50,000 
francs  for  the  best  hydro-aeroplane, 
and  also  offered  to  buy  the  first  and 
second  best  machines  taking  part  in 
the  meet,  at  60,000  and  50,000  francs 


the  great  advantage  over  the  rigid 
type  that  they  can  be  emptied  any-* 
where  and  packed  for  transportatimi. 
There  are  in  Germany  20  .dirigi- 
bles and  in  France  19.  The  Frenoh 
dirigibles  are  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man in  0M  capacity  and  radius  of 
action.  England  has  built  during 
the  year  two  dirigibles,  the  Delta  and 
the  Eta.  It  is  reported  that  Ck>unt 
Zeppelin  has  under  way  a  new  and 
greater  dirigible,  which  he  plans  to 
pilot  himseu  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  United  States,  and  may  even  eroM 
the  continent  to  the  Fanama-PaeijQe 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 


respectively.    The  race  was  to  be  over  t     Dirigible    records   at   the   dose   of 


the   Ssine,   Paris   being  the  starting 
point  and  Deauville  the  finish. 

Dirigible  Balloons. — No  country  has 
done  more  than  Germany  in  the  de* 
velopment  of  dirigibles,  especially 
those  of  the  Zeppelin  type,  which  are 
to  a  great  extent  a  combination  of 
the  lighter-than-air  and  the  heavier- 
than-air  machines.  While  the  latest 
and  fmest  model  of  the  Zeppelin  ma- 
chine on  her  maiden  trip  had  an  acci- 
dent which  resulted  fatally  to  a  num- 
ber of  officers,  there  was  nothing 
structurally  wrong  to  cause  the  wreck 
in  the  air.  According  to  the  official 
report  issued  on  Oct.  29?  it  was  due 
to  a  partial  vacuum  formed  in  the 
central  gondola  behind  a  new  kind  of 
wind -shield,  used  for  the  first  time. 
It  sucked  in  the  gas  escaping  from 
beneath  the  aluminium  structure  of 
tlio  dirigible  into  the  gondola  where 
it  was  exploded  by  a  spark  from  the 
motor.  While  the  Zeppelin  airship 
is  a  success  from  a  navigation  point 
of  view  and  carries  more  than  30  pas- 
sengers, reaching  some  70  km.  (43,^ 
miles)  an  hour,  it  is  not  a  financial 
suceoss;  the  report  of  the  Zeppelin 
CoDipany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Aug.  1  sliows  a  loss  of  $375,000,  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  the  experimental 
work. 

There  are  several  different  designs 
of  dirigibles  in  Oormany.  The  differ- 
enee  in  the  construction  of  the 
Scbutte-Lanz  and  Zeppelin,  for  exam- 
ple, lies  in  the  material  of  which 
they  are  built  and  in  the  outer  shape; 
both  are  of  the  rigid  type  and  have 
baloonet'^  impervious  to  gas.  The  Par- 
seval  dirigibles,  however,  are  the  most 


1913  were  as  follows: 

Altitude. — R.  Cents.  Astra,  semi-rigid, 
212,000  cub.   ft.  capacity,  10.000  ft. 

Duration,  —  Zeppelin,  rigid,  776,000 
cub.  ft  capacity,  October  13,  1912,  81 
hours. 

Speed, — Sachsen,  rigid,  64i  miles  per 
hour. 

Carrying  Capacity. — ^Zeppelin,  riirld, 
14.000  lb. 

Military  Aeronantics. — One  of  the 
most  important  events  in  military 
aeronautics  in  the  United  States  was 
the  introduction  in  Congress  on  May 
16  of  a  bUl  (H.  R.  6304)  "to  increase 
the  efBciency  of  the  aviation  servioa 
of  the  Army,"  on  which  hearings  were 
held  by  the  House  Committee  on  l^fili- 
tary  Affairs  Aug.  12-16.  This  bill 
contemplates  the  creation  of  an  avia- 
tion c^rps  which  shall  be  a  separata 
arm  of  the  Army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aviation  school  for  the 
instruction  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  The  aviation  corps  should  hare 
charge  and  operate  .all  military  air- 
craft, including  balloons  and  aero- 
planes. The  total  appropriations  for 
the  last  Ave  years  for  aeronautics  in 
the  Army  amounted  to  $255,000,  and 
the  appropriation  for  1913  was  $126,- 
000,  the  smallest  sum  appropriated 
by  any  one  of  the  eight  leading  uft- 
tions  of  the  world.  Next  to  the 
United  States  comes  Mexico  with 
$400,000.  Italy  has  $2,100,000,  Japan 
about  $1,000,000,  England  $8,000,000, 
Russia  $5,000,000,  Qermany  $6,000,- 
000,  and  France  $7,400,000. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America  has  pre- 
sented Capt.  W.  I.  Chambers,  heaa  of 
the  Aeronautical  Corps  of  the  Nayy^ 
with  a  special  medal.    The  Garenee 


widely  used  in  Germany,  as  they  have  |  H.   Mackay   silver  trophy,   presented 
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to  the  War  Department  through  the  j 
'Aero  Club  of  America,  to  be  competed  ' 
for  by  the  military  airmen  of  the  '■ 
United  States  in  a  series  of  reconnais- 
sances, was  won  in  1912  by  Lieut.  | 
Henry  H.  Arnold.  ' 

The  first  French  Aero  station  was 
built  at  Evereaux  with  funds  raised 
by  national  subscription.  It  contains 
a  model  hangar,  repair  shop,  telephone 
post,  etc.  This  is  the  first  of  53 
which  will  be  completed  by  October, 
1914. 

The  military  aeronautical  equip- 
ment of  the  different  countries  is  re- 
ported as  follows: 

France. —  F'ourtoen  dirigibles  and  eight 
under  construction  ;  420  aeroplanes. 

Germtinji. — I'Mftecn  dirigibl«>8  and  five 
under  construction;  420  aeroplanes. 

UuhhUi. — Twelve  dirigibleH  and  ton 
under  construetion  :  200  aeroplanes. 

Enpland. — Six  dirigibles  and  two  un- 
der construction  :   108  aeroplanes. 

Japan. — Two  dirigibles  and  one  under  i 
construction:  23  aeroplanes. 

United  t<tate.H. — Seventeen  aeroplanes. 

Itaht. — Kight  dirigibles  and  two  under 
construction  ;    153  aeroplanes. 


Jife^ro. — Seven  aeroplanes. 

AiiHtria. — Seven  dirigibles  and  three 
under  construction  :  13G  aeroplanes. 

Brazil. — ^Three  dirigibles ;  18  aero- 
planes. 

UeUjium. — One  dirigible  and  one  under 
construction :  40  aeroplanes. 

Hvain. — One  dirigible;   48  aeroplanes. 

liulffuria. — One  dirigible ;  28  aero- 
planes. 

Roumania. — Twenty-four  aeroplanes. 
.   Chili. — One   dirigible;  six   aeroplanes. 

r.'/ii«(i. — Twenty-five  aeroplanes. 

Greece. — Fifty-two  aeroplanes. 

Sirifzerland. — Four  aeroplanes. 

Turkey. — Two  dirigibles ;  15  aero- 
planes. 

Serria. — Eight  aeroplanes. 

Argentine. — Four  aeroplanes. 

AuHtrulia. — Four  aeroplanes. 

\orwuy. — Three  aeroplanes. 

Montenegro. — Three  aeroplanes. 

Denmark. — Six  aeroplanes. 

Holland  and  Sweden. — ^Three  aero- 
planes. 

The  dirigibles  in  the  German  Army 
were  increased  during  the  year  by 
eight:  4  Zeppelins,  2  Parsevals,  1 
Schutte-I>anz,  and  1  "M"  type,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  13.  (See  also  XII^ 
The  Army.) 


INDUSTBIAL     MANAGEMENT 

Charles  Buxton  Going 


Little  outward  event  appears  to 
mark  the  current  history  of  industrial 
management  during  the  year  1913. 
The  record  is  rather  of  a  process 
similar  to  that  defined  in  the  Ye.vr 
Hook  for  1012  under  this  same  head- 
ing (]).  587),  an  adjustment  of 
tliou<,'ht  and  practice  to  established 
principles.  To  tliis  may  perhaps  be 
added  a  further  process  of  "taking 
stock"  of  accepted  principles,  and  of 
estimating  the  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion of  industrial  management  as  a 
definite  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  its  elements  to  codified  form 
so  that  it  mav  be  recorded  and  im- 
parted  to  letiriiers  after  the  manner 
of  an  applied  science.  This  adjust- 
ment is  (liscernil)lo  in  three  i)rinci- 
pal  directions:  ])hysical  or  practical, 
institutional,   and   educational. 

Ill  practical  application,  constant 
ex])ansioii  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
increasing  niiinber  of  manufa<*tnring 
and  coinmercial  establishmonts  wliicli 
are  consciously  seeking  betterment, 
either  through  the  employment  of 
consulting  specialists  or  through  the 
ntudy    and    application    of    advanced 


doctrines  of  industrial  management  by 
their  own  staffs. 

Institutionally,  the  phenomena  are 
the  devotion  of  a  larger  amount  of 
study  and  attention  to  industrial- 
management  problems  by  the  older 
engineering  societies,  especially  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers; the  efforts  of  the  societies 
already  founded,  the  EfUciacy  So- 
cietv  and  the  Society  to  Promote  the 
Science  of  Management;  and  the  more 
recent  organization  of  the  Western 
Eniciencv  Society.  This  last  named 
organization,  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  draws  its  mem- 
bership chiefly  from  men  engaged  in 
business  and  manufacturing  in  Chica- 
go and  its  vincinity,  and  focuses  its 
attention  upon  the  practical  affairs 
of  profit-making  enterprises.  In  this 
respect  it  is  differentiated  from  its 
forerunner,  the  Efficiency  Society,  In- 
i  corpora  ted,  which  is  all-comprehensiye 
■  an(l  gives  equal  weight  in  its  councils 
and  delil)erations  to  the  canons  of 
elllciency  in  non-profit-making  and 
wholly  altruistic  effort.. 

K<Iucationally.  the  most  important 
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events  are  the  establiahment  of  tht  (ibid.,  Augnat  et  t«q.) ,  ^nili.  ii.  QU- 

courses   in  industrial  orguiization  at  breth's  "Psychologj  of  Managnnent" 

the  College  of  Commerce  and  ^dmin  {Induatrinl  Engineering,  April,  1912, 

iBtration  of  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago,  to  Maf,   1613) .     The  principal  hooks 

anri  the  very  active  discuBsion  of  the  of  the  jear  are  listed  in  the  biliogra- 

advisability   of   eBtabtishing  a  course  phy  below. 

in  business  engineering  at  the  Uaasa-  Qenerallj,   the   public   presentation 

chusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^.    The  of  opinions  and  conclusions  as  to  the 

report   of   a  committee  appointed  by  doctrines  and  the  practice   of  indiu- 

the  Alumni  Council  of  the  Institute  is  trial  management  during  the  year  has 

perhaps   one   of   the   most  significant  been  marked  by  a  subsidence  of  sec- 

and  interesting  documents  of  the  year,  tarian  feeling,  and  by  approximation 

It  contains  a   preliminary   survey   ol  toward  a  general  agreement  on  certain 

what  has  already  been  done  af  Ameri-  fundamental    doctrines.     This    eorre- 

can  institutions,  a  discMission  of  plan  sponda  with  the  trend' of  evolution  in 

and  scope,  a  series  of  recommenda-  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
tions,  and  a  definite  schedule  of  pro- 

In  this  connection  it  is  intercBting 
to  note  the  extent  to  which  formalized 
instruction  in  business  administration, 
organization,  management,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  American  colleges.  Post- 
graduate courses  have  been  organized 
at  four  institutions;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Dartmouth  College,  North- 
western University,  and  the  TJniver-  „„„_  ^^ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Undergraduate  Foanklin, 
courses  have  been  established  in  «'—"■*'■ 
11  universities;  California,  Cam^e, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Illinois.  Lehigh, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Michigan, 
Slinnesota,  Kew  York  University,  and 
Wisconsin :  while  evening  courses  are 
given  at  New  York  University  and 
Northwestern  University.  In  addition 
to  these  curricula  requiring  personal 
attendance,  systematized  instruction  is 
given  In  correspondence  courses  estab- 
lishpil  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

The  current  literature  of  industrial 
manncpitipnt    during    1JI13    has    gen- 

ernlly  reflected  the  tendency  referred  Sl^^i'^co.rma.l-De^KlwihS 
to  at  (he  outset  of  this  review,  that  is,  ^^  and  practice  of  the  nnlt  sya- 
the  effort  to  reduce  principles  to  rules  tern,  a  form  of  mananement  denend- 
of  practiee  or  to  examine  concrete  'm  ;t^If„,",Tpon%TaSr.mSl\'S!: 
examples  of  prnetice  for  the  purpose        ,|^,  or  pqnlpment 

of     idpntifvinft    embodied     principles.    Hoti.   C.   W. — BetenUHo   "-'"   " 

Three  series  of  articles  which  in  con-        SS^igi^*,"  *****"■ 


— VarkHMIIft 

, polls,  Bobba- 

Merrlll    Co..     1913.)— An    onalrtleal 
■tndy   of   omlerlilng   motive-    ------ 

on   employer  and  employee, 
and  practical  results  Id  Gem 


.   Enirineerji 


Breeutlvet. 


wbat  a 
der    to    _ 

effective  e 


Report*    tor 

■      eerjnx 

_r«f~ 

BTBtem  shoDld  be  In 
1    Ihi      •— 


-bemonitratlng 

_  _„onld  be  in  or- 
TfianiglTig    offlclala 


Alexander 

latltnie.  luiii,  revised  and 

enlarged.)— A   Bclentiflcallj    tharouh 

eiambiaClon  of  tbe  subject  from  tB« 

economist's   point   of   view,    prepared 


ognnmt, 
Hamilton  1 
-arsed.)- 


„ [  (or  sysIemaHc  stodj  In  the 

"Modem  BailnesB  Berlea." 

OiNTT,  H.  L,— Wort,  WiVM,  owl  Prof- 
it*. (New  York,  Rnrlneerlnx  Moga- 
ilne  Co.,  1918.)— A  new  edition.  In 
large  part  rewritten,  with  Ave  added 
chBpters  and  many  new  charts  and 
lllaBtratlons.  „  , 

Him,  CHarlea  DeLono.  —  JfodBm  Or- 
■  (New   Yr-"     " — ' ■" 


.   B.   Woolson 


■;  The  SelMtMlo  pflMlptM  of  • 
Pro/MtiOH.  (New  York.  Bnirl- 
ig  Uagailn«  Co..  1918.)— A  Btndy 
illtaiT   leadership  and  a   oedne- 


of  thought  and  progreBsive  johes.  Rdward  D.— Bi>»lii««» 
development  of  a  single  idea  merit  ft!"**""-  "'"  "*' — "''  "'*'"' 
s|ipc-ifie  iiirntion.  though  they  have 
not  yet  iH'pn  collected  between  covers, 
are  to  be  found  in  A.  Harailt«n 
C  li  II  r  e  h  's  "Rational  Management" 
{Thi'  F.iKiinrrrinq  Magazine,  January 
to  June,  ini.Tt,  Benjamin  A.  Frank- 
lin's     "Experiences 


Sew    i- 

tlon  therefrom  of  princlpfes  valW  ftw 
bnilncBB  operatlona 
KmBAi,(,   Dexter   S.^PrtnolplM   of  I\ 
rttutriol    Onraiilnitloii.       (New    Tori 
UcRraw-HtlJ  Book  Co.,   1918  ' 
marticB  the  generally  settled  el 


CIO:.: >■         man*™  me  Keucraii^  Kiiini  ricmcui^ 

l!.nicia)cy         drawing   the    materials   chiefly    from 
007 
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established   authorities    and    thus    as- 
sembling a  review  of  history,  economic 
influences,  modem  tendencies,  cost  ac- , 
counting,    depreciation,     labor,,    mate-  i 
rials,    construction    and    theories    of  ■ 
management 
KoKSTEU.    t^rank. — The    Price    of    Inef- 
pLiinvy.      (New   York,   Stiir^lH  &  Wal- 
ton   Co.,    1913.) — An    arraignment   of 
wastes    in   Ameri<a,    siatfd    lo   aggre- 

{:atc  ten  thousand  millloiiK  annually, 
ai'gely  due  in  the  author's  o|)inion  to 
a  failure  to  adopt  political,  social  and 
industrial  ideas  einlMMliid  in  (iertnan 
civilization. 

LlVEKHKiKiE,  A.  J. — Commercial  Enui- 
necriny.  (New  York,  I>.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,   llH.t.) 

Lodge.  William. — Rules  of  Manayement. 
(New  York.  Mc(;raw-Hlli  Book  Co., 
1913.  > — Ueduoos  to  written  form  the 
ideals,  rules,  and  operations  of  a  sue- 
ccsKful  uiachine-building  plant,  out- 
llulng  the  duties  and  work  (»f  eacli 
depart UK'Ut  from  the  general  man- 
ager's ottieo  to  the  Janitor's  force. 

M(\\sTEiiitEit(;.  Hugo. — PMffcholoffit  of  hi- 
(luntriol  K/ficicnry.     (Boston  and   New 


York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1013.) — 
A  psychologist's  analysis  of  ihe  psy- 
chieal  motives  and  forces  undei lying 
the  phenomena  of  industry  and  the 
theories  of  management. 

Schneider,.  Herman.  —  Education  and 
Induati-ial  Hcace.  (rhiladelphia.  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Poiitical  and  Social 
Science,  1913.) — Outlines  the  experi- 
ence of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
in  training  technical  students  by  co- 
operation with  local  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. 

ToLMAN,  W.  U.,  and  Kendall.  L.  B. — 
t^afety.  (New  York,  Harper  &  Bros., 
1913.) — Describes  methods  for  pre- 
veutlng  occupational  and  <ither  acci- 
dents and  diseases  peculiar  to  or  aris- 
ing from  industrial  conditions. 

TYitUEi-L.  Henry  Grattau. — The  Enfft^ 
nerriiif/  of  tihops  and  Factories.  (New 
York.  Mctlraw-Hlll  Book  Co..  1913.  > 
— A  collection  of  specific  data  and 
descrlptUtns  of  methods  devoted  chief- 
ly to  factorv  construction,  but  with 
much  attention  to  policies  and  prob- 
lems of  maintenance,  operation,  and 
welfare  work. 


NAVAL     ABGHITECTUBE     AND    MABINE    ENGINEEBING 

D.VMEL  II.   Cox 

Shipbuilding. — During  the  j'oar  1913  sidus.  Mow  far  this  stoady  fjrowth  in 
nothing'  of  striking  importance  has  :  size  of  vessels  will  load  us.  it  is  idle 
occurred  in  itiattor.s  relating  to  naval  '  to  speculate.  The  only  definite  limita- 
architecturt?   and   marine  engineering.  |  ti(m  seems  to  be  the  mechanical  diffi- 


Tho  various  building  yards  through- 
out tl>e  countrv  have  been  fairlv  busv, 
mainly  iti  connection  with  carrying 
out  Imildiiig  programmes  deeided  upon 
some  time  ago  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
minent completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  (Jeneral  business  conditions, 
due  to  t  a  rill'  legislation,  disturbances 
on    tlie    Mexican    frontier,   and   other 


culty  of  providing  Iiarbor,  docking, 
and  wharfage  facilities.  While,  with- 
in limits,  harbors  may  be  dredged, 
dry  docks  enlarged  and  wharves 
lengthened,  there  must  come  a  point 
where  the  resultant  economic  gain  in 
cost  of  operation  of  the  larger  as  com- 
pared with  the  smaller  vessels  will  be 
more  than  ofTsct  by  the  enormous  ex- 
matters  alleoting  the  nation  at  large,    jienditure  in  providing  the  additional 


have  not  been  Mich  as  to  encourage 
new  eoiistrtiction  of  any  .sort,  and  tlie 
shi]>l)uilding  interests  have  naturally 
sulfered.  The  outlook  for  the  imme- 
diate future  seems  brighter,  an«l  there 
is  a  geiu'ral  feeling  that  a  peri(»d  of 
aelivitv     in    matters    eoniieeted    with 

« 

ships  iiud  sliipping  is  at  hand. 


entrance  and  handling  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  larger  vessels,  particu- 
larly as  tlie  snuillcr  vessels  will  in  no 
way  benefit  thereby.  This  year  the 
magnificent  Impcrator  was  placed  in 
service,  of  larger  dimensions  than,  and 
thus  by  comparison  reducing  the  pres- 
tige enjoyed  by,  the  Ooeantc  and  her 


Dimensions  of  Vessels.— Not  with-  ■  iHfated  sister,  the  Titanic,  just  aa 
statulinir  the  violent  outerv  iti  some  tl»^'"5c  vessels  in  turn  diverted  atten- 
direetioiis  against  the  prevailing  ti'ud- ;  ^it^"  from  the  yfauntania  and  Lu8i- 
emv  to  inerease  the  dimensions  ^,i't(tni^l.  Each  new  battleship  contem- 
ve--els  engaged  in  the  traiis-Atlantic  phited  as  an  addition  to  any  of  the 
passenger  service,  the  building  pro-  ^'reat  navies  is  similarly  of  greater 
gramme  of  the  various  re]>re>entative  displacement,  greater  speed,  and  will 
sieauKhip  lines  and  also  tlie  naval  carry  larger  guns  than  its  immediate 
progrnmmes  of  the  world  powers  >how  predecessor  (see  also  XXI.  The  .Vary). 
:hat  iho'^e  who  control  the-^e  matters  Tiie  /w/xTn /or  arrived  in  New  York 
'^till  feel  that  ]>rogress  in  design  mu>t  harbor  on  June  18,  having  completed 
w*  •"■•M>nipanit»d  by  in<Mease  in  tlinuMi- •  hov  maiden  voyage  in  6  days,  5  noun 

(ins 
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and  12  minutes.  Her  passenger  list 
included  360  first-class,  400  second- 
class,  1,000  third-class,  and  1,700 
steerage,  a  total  of  3,450.  The  best 
run  was  556  miles  from  noon  to  noon, 
and  her  best  hourly  speed  was  23 
knots.  'This  vessel,  the  largest  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  is  919  ft. 
in  length  and  98  ft.  beam;  her  gross 
tonnage  is  50.000,  and  her  contract 
speed  of  22 y2  knots  is  secured  with 
turbines  developing  63,000  h.  p.  The 
bridge  is  90  ft.  above  water.  Her 
masts  measure  246  ft.  from  keel  to 
truck.  The  funnels  extend  70  ft.  above 
the  upper  deck  and  about  32  ft.  in 
fore  and  aft  direction,  18  ft.  in  diam- 
eter. She  carries  83  lifeboats  and  two 
motor  launches  wnich  are  equipped 
with  wireless  apparatus  having  a 
range  of  200  miles.  The  vessel  itself 
has  a  wireless  apparatus  with  a  range 
of  1,500  miles,  and  carries  three  wire- 
less operators.  She  carries  one  an- 
chor of  26,500  lbs.,  two  others  of  17,- 
mo  lbs.,  and  a  fourth  of  11,500  lbs. 
Seven  decks  out  of  a  total  of  ten  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  first-cabin 
paRson<rors.  and  there  are  many  large 
saloons  and  living  rooms.  There  are 
four  electric  elevators  for  passengers 
and  five  freight  elevators.  A  Roman 
bath  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  pool 
39  by  21  ft.,  having  nine  feet  of  water, 
is  a  remarkable  feature. 

The  new  Hamburg-American  liner 
Vatcrland  was  launched  during  the 
month  of  April.  The  enormous  size  of 
this  vessel  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  her  tonnage  will  be  55,000, 
or  5,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  Impe- 
rator,  and  her  passenger  capacity  will 
be  4,050.  During  the  same  month  the 
new    Cunarder    Aquitania    was    also 


who  travel  on  the  sea.  Added  life- 
boat capacity  means  reduced  space 
on  the  promenade  deck;  further  water- 
tight subdiyision  means  a  certain  loss 
in  comfort  in  interior  accommodation. 
In  all  such  matters  it  is  a  question 
of  give  and  take,  of  arriving  at  a 
solution  that  is  a  practiced  one. 
From  the  likelihood  that  when  needed 
lifeboats  may  be  found  impossible  of 
operation,  witness  the  recent  Voltumo 
disaster,  it  seems  that  the  important 
lines  of  progress  are :  ( 1 )  making  ves- 
sels as  capable  as  practicable  of  with- 
standing damage  by  collision;  (2) 
providing  them  with  the  best  obtain- 
able means  of  communication  with 
shore  stations  and  other  vessels,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  submarine  bell  and 
signal,  and  the  like;  and  (3)  provid- 
ing a  sufficient  and  efficient  crew  of 
officers  and  men,  who  shall  be  un- 
hampered in  their  duties  by  any  in- 
structions looking  toward  record  pas- 
sages at  the  risk  of  safety.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
audi  restrictions  in  these  matters,  and 
international  conferences  are  being 
held  with  this  object  in  view. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
her  sister  ship  the  Olympic  was  re- 
built at  an  enormous  expense,  an 
inner  skin  added,  forming  a  complete 
double  hull  extending  to  a  consiaera- 
ble  height  above  the  water-line,  a  fea- 
ture that  has  been  also  provided  for 
in  the  other  large  trans- Atlantic  pas- 
senger vessels  whose  construction  was 
commenced  subsequent  to  the  Titanic 
disaster. 

The   revised    rules   of  the    British 


launched,  and  although  not  so  large    Board  of  Trade  relating  to  life-saving 

^_  xu.  XT — 1         A : 1    1.^-    appliances  on  board  ship,  tentatively 

announced  in  September,  1912  (A.  T. 
B.,  1912,  p.  57),  went  into  effect  on 
March  1.  AD  foreign-going  passenger 
steamers  are  now  required  to  carry 
lifeboats  sufficient  in  number  and  ca- 
pacity to  accommodate  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  which  each  ship  is  cer- 
tified to  carry.  As  to  the  location  of 
davits,  the  type  of  lifeboat  authorized 
and  the  provision  of  pontoon  rafts, 
the  new  rules  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  after  the 
Titanic  disaster  to  consider  the  ques- 


as  the  Hamburg- American  vessel,  her 
dimensions  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  Mauretania  and  Lusi- 
tania,  the  present  largest  Cunarders. 
The  Aquitania,  901  ft.  long,  97  ft. 
beam,  has  a  tonnage  of  47,000;  her 
speed  will  be  23  knots,  and  her  pas- 
senger capacity  3,250. 

Safety  at  Sea. — As  a  direct  result 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Titanic  a 
widespread  demand  for  investigation 
of  all  matters  relating  to  safety  at 
sea  Has  borne  definite  fruit.  Quite 
naturally  some  of  the  resultant 
changes   are   now  criticised  by  those 
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tion  of  lifeboats  and  davits  {ibid.), 
which  presented  an  interim  report 
early  in  January. 

Marine  Engineering. — The  tendency 
of  marine-engine  design  in  this  coun- 
try still  indicates  a  distinct  leaning 
toward  the  well  known  and  the  con- 
servative. Other  nations  are  spend- 
ing large  sums,  and  with  excellent  re- 
Bults,  in  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  Diesel  engines.  With  us, 
if  we  eliminate  Government  vessels, 
the  Diesel  engines  in  operation  or  con- 
templated are  but  few.  With  the  tur- 
bine situation  it  is  much  the  same. 
The  advantages  of  the  turbine,  either 
geared  or  not,  or  in  combination  with 
reciprocating  engines  in  certain  spe- 
cial cases,  have  been  more  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  naval  authorities  than  by 
the  operators  of  commercial  vessels; 
if  the  naval  turbine-driven  vessels  are 
eliminated,  but  few  others  can  be 
found. 

Turbine  builders  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  the  development  of 
reduction  gearing  with  very  consid- 
erable success.  The  geared  turbine, 
certainly  for  marine  work,  possesses 
80  many  advantages  that  unquestion- 
ably it  has  come  to  stay  in  one  form 
or  another.  Its  use  permits  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  propeller  dimensions,  as 
the  shaft  revolutions  can  be  adjusted 
to  suit  any  particular  case,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  design  of  the  turbine 
itself  can  be  carried  out  with  a  view 


to  securing  maximum  efficiency,  where- 
as in  the  direct-drive  turbine  installa- 
tions the  necessary  restrictions  on 
shaft  revolutions  generally  make  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  beet  results 
from  the  turbine.  The  use  of  oil  fuel, 
with  consequent  economic  advantages, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
not  only  in  the  Navy,  but  in  all  classes 
of  steam  vessels. 

Yachting. — The  past'  season  of  1918 
has  seen  somewhat  of  a  revival  in  the 
building  of  steam  yachts,  more  ves- 
sels of  this  class  having  been  added 
to  the  fleet  during  the  year  or  placed 
under  construction  than  for  many 
years  past.  For  several  years  the 
possibilities  of  the  gasoline  or  the 
Diesel  engine  have  held  out  great  in- 
ducements, and  caused  steam  to  be 
looked  upon  as  old  fashioned.  With 
the  increase  in  cost  of  gasoline  and 
the  present  high  first  cost  of  Diesel 
engines,  many  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  steam  engines,  preferably 
with  oil-fired  boilers,  will  for  some 
years  at  least  be  the  most  satisfactory 
prime  movers.  The  certainty  of  inter- 
national races  for  the  America  Cup 
in  1014  has  imdoubtedly  had  a  stim- 
ulating effect  upon  those  interested 
in  yachts  and  yachting,  and  the 
progress  on  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  foreign- 
built  yachts  are  contributing  causes 
working  for  renewed  activity  in  this 
sport. 


PHYSICAL   PBOPEBTIES   OF   METALS   AND   ALLOTS 

WiLTJAM  Campbell 


Structure  of  Metals. — The  old  idea 
of  the  structure  of  a  metal  was  based 
on  its  fracture;  from  this  came  the 
terms,  cr^'stalline,  granular,  fibrous, 
and  amorphous.  The  microscope  has 
proved,  however,  that  all  metals  are 
crystalline,  and  that  the  structure  re- 
vealed by  fracture  may  have  no  rela- 
tion to  tiie  structure  of  the  metal,  and 
depends  not  only  on  the  method  of 
breaking,  but  also  on  the  mechanical 
and  thermal  treatment.  All  metals 
are  built  up  of  crystalline  grains  with 
distinct  orientation,  the  size  and  shape 
depending  chiefly  on  the  rate  of  solidi- 
^cation  and  the  mass  of  the  metal. 
The  structure  shows  no  change  when 
ainerl  within  the  elastic  limit,  but 


when  once  this  is  passed  there  is  a 
permanent  deformation,  and  within 
the  grains  themselves  we  find  slip- 
lines  and  slip-bands,  which  increase 
in  number  as  the  strain  increases, 
until  finally  the  grains  are  distorted 
and  broken  down,  and  the  structure 
becomes  composed  of  a  broken-up  con- 
glomerate. The  elastic  limit  is  greatly 
increased  thereby  and  the  metal  is 
much  harder,  but  the  ductility,  as  a 
rule,  falls  off.  On  annealing  sudi  a 
strained  metal  the  crystals  or  grains 
grow  with  distinct  polygonal  boun- 
daries and  are  generally  twinned,  the 
size  depending  on  the  time  and  ton- 
perature  of  annealing,  the  amount  of 
work  the  metal  has  undergone,  and 
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upon  its  cross-section.  The  strength 
falls  off,  the 'metal  becomes  compara- 
tively soft,  and  its  ductility  increases. 

The  recent  researches  of  Beilby 
{Jour,  Inst,  of  MetdlSy  VI,  6)  tend 
to  confirm  his  theory  that  cold  work- 
ing of  a  metal  produces  an  amorphous 
modification  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
slip-lines  and  slip-bands,  which  modi- 
fication is  harder  and  stronger  than 
the  original  crystalline  one.  Reheat- 
ing to  ^mperatures  around  300  deg.  C. 
causes  the  transformation  from  amor- 
phous to  crystalline  state.  Of  interest 
in  this  connection  is  Quincke's  hypoth- 
esis of  the  foam  structure  of  metals 
{Int.  Zeitschr.  fur  MettUlographie, 
III,  23),  and  Cohen's  views  on  the 
so-called  "strain  disease  of  metals" 
{Zeitschr.  fur  Elektrochemie,  XIX, 
19). 

Fusibility  of  Metals.— The  melting 
points  of  metals  have  now  been  de- 
termined with  great  accuracy  and  are 
given  by  Burgess  in  Circular  36  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Hardness.  —  Much  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  hardness  of  metals,  because 
we  may  have  several  different  kinds, 
such  as  resistance  to  scratching,  cut- 
ting, indentation,  permanent  deforma- 
tion, or  to  elastic  impact.  For  the 
measurement  of  indentation  hardness 
the  Brinell  machine  is  in  general  use, 
whereby  a  hardened  steel  ball,  usually 
10  mm.  in  diameter,  is  forced  into  the 
metal  under  a  load  of  3,000  kg.  for 
iron  and  steel,  or  500  kg.  for  softer 
metals,  and  the  hardness  number  cal- 
culated from  the  spherical  area  of  the 
depression  formed.  The  Shore  sclero- 
scope  measures  the  rebound  of  a  hard 
body  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  to 
be  tested  and  the  height  of  the  re- 
bound gives  the  measure  of  hardness. 
Both  of  these  instruments  are  used  to 
measure  the  difference  in  hardness  be- 
tween different  metals  and  also  of  the 
same  metal  after  different  mechanical 
and  heat  treatment. 

Galy-Ach6  {Revue  de  Metallurgies 
X,  585)  reviews  our  knowledge  of  the 
cold-working  of  metals.  Mechanical 
hardening  does  not  occur  until  the 
elastic  limit  has  been  reached  and 
permanent  deformation  takes  place. 
The  elastic  limit  is  raised  thereby  by 
an  amount  proportional  to  the  force 
producing  the  deformation.  Reheat- 
ing   decreases    the    hardness,    whidi 


reaches  a  minimum  at  what  may  be 
called  the  complete  annealing  tem- 
perature of  the  metal. 

Following  the  theory  that  amor- 
pBous  modifications  of  metals  exist, 
when  a  metal  is  perfectly  annealed  it 
consists  of  an  a^^egate  of  crystals 
surrounded  by  a  strong  and  flexible 
ground  mass  or  cement  of  amorphous 
metal.  Then  the  amorphous  cement 
takes  up  the  elastic  deformations, 
while  the  crystals  yield  to  permanent 
deformations  by  slip-lines  and  slip- 
bands. 

Constitution  of  Alloys.— The  rapid 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  alloys 
is  in  main  due  to  metallography.  For 
most  of  the  binary  and  many  of  the 
ternary  alloys  the  complete  thermal 
diagrams  have  been  worked  out, 
whereby  we  see  the  relation  between 
temperature  and  composition  and  tiie 
changes  which  take  place  not  only 
when  an  alloy  passes  from  the  liquid 
to  the  solid  state,  but  also  in  the  solid 
condition. 

The  constitution  of  iron  and  sted 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  work, 
and  the  different  ideas  are  set  forth 
in  the  diagrams  of  Benedicks,  Goe- 
rens,  Upton,  and  Ruff  (Howe,  Bull, 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs,,  1912,  p.  1181). 
Iron  is  capable  of  holding  1.7  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon  in  solid  solution  (aus- 
tenite),  but  with  fall  of  temperature 
this  solid  solution  tends  to  break 
down  into  pure  iron  (ferrite)  and 
carbide  of  iron  (cementite).  By  rapid 
cooling,  as  by  quenching,  much  of  Iha 
carbon  can  be  held  in  solution  and  the 
metal  is  hardened  therel^.  l^mpering 
tends  to  break  down  ihe  solid-solution 
austenite  into  transition  products, 
martensite,  troostite,  sorbite,  etc.,  the 
constitution  of  which  continues  to  be 
a  source  of  much  work  and  discussion. 
When  there  is  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  carbon  present  the  excess  is  found 
either  as  cementite  or  graphite,  de* 
pending  primarily  on  the  rate  of  frees- 
ing  and  cooling.  There  are  two  main 
theories.  The  one  states  tiiat  we  hare 
two  systems,  the  austenite-cementite 
or  metastable,  the  austenite-graphite 
or  stable.  Qoerens  thinks  that  all 
irons  freeze  as  austenite-cementito 
and  that  graphite  is  the  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  cementite. 

The  constitution  of  the  oopper-ciiie 
alloys  (brasses)  has  been  worked  out 
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ICATHEICATICS 

E.  B.  Wilson 


Annual  Production.  —  Many  per- 
sons believe  that  mathematics  is  a 
dead  science  and  that  the  mathe- 
matician, like  the  teacher  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  does  but  go  over  accom- 
plishments of  the  past.  Even  those 
who  know  that  mathematical  doc- 
trines are  constantly  advancing  have 
often  but  a  small  idea  of  the 
amount  of  research  published.  The 
Jahrbuch  iiher  die  Fortschritte  der 
Mathematik  is  an  annual  publica- 
tion which  lists  all  the  titles  of 
mathematical  work  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  editors,  with  brief 
synopses  of  most  of  the  original 
articles.  So  large  is  the  task  of  as- 
sembling the  material  that  this  au- 
thoritative review  of  mathematical 
investigation  is  always  three  years 
behind.  Volume  XLI,  covering  the 
year  1910,  appeared  in  1913;  it  lists 
about  3,700  titles  and  contains  1,054 
pages,  exclusive  of  indices  and  prefa- 
torv  matter. 

In  the  United  States  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Mathemati- 
cal Society,  tlie  Bulletin  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics,  the  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly  J  are  the  five  lead- 
ing periodicals  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  mathematics:  they  print  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000  pages  annually. 
The  Transactions  and  the  Journal 
appeal  only  to  the  highly  trained 
j>rofessional  mathematician  inter- 
ested in  advanced  research.  The 
Anyials  aims  to  provide  material  in- 
telligible to  a  large  range  of  gradu- 
ate students  and  teachers  of  ordinary 
collegiate  courses  in  mathematics. 
The  Monthly  is  still  less  technical 
and   contains  much  that  is  of  inter- 


est to  teachers  in  the  better  grade 
of  high  schoolB  and  to  undergradu- 
ate students.  The  Bulletin  is  of 
somewhat  general  nature,  containing 
some  original  articles,  many  book  re- 
views, and  personal  notes.  This  year 
Prof.  M.  Bocher  (Harvard)  'has  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Tranaactione ;  Prof.  L.  E. 
Dickson  (Chicago)  succeeds  him. 
The  management  of  the  Monthly  has 
been  completely  changed;  Prof.  H. 
E.  Slaught  (Chicago)  has  been  made 
managing  editor  and,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  his  associates,  is  making 
a  strenuous  campaign  on  behalf  m 
the  enlarged  and  improved  Monthly, 
Path  of  Falling  Bodies.— Since  the 
time  of  Gauss  and  Laplace,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  question  of  the  path 
followed  by  a  body  falling  from  a 
moderate  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  been  subject  to 
theoretical  and  experimental  inves- 
tigation. A  body  released  at  a 
height  does  not  follow  an  exactly 
vertical  path;  for,  as  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axis,  a  point  such  as  the  top 
of  the  Eiffel  tower,  being  farther 
than  the  base  from  the  axis,  and 
having  the  same  angular  velocity  as 
the  base,  is  moving  faster  than  the 
point  oh  the  surface  of  the  ground 
immediately  beneath.  Hence  a  body 
released  from  the  top  has  an  easterly 
velocity*  in  excess  of  the  velocity  of 
the  point  vertically  underneath,  and 
consequently  falls  to  the  east  of  the 
vertical.  This  chief  part  of  the 
phenomenon  has  long  been  known 
both  theoretically  and  experimdht- 
ally.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  body  does  not  also  devi- 
ate slightly  either  to  the  north  or 
south.    The    earlier    mathematicians 
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found  a  slight  deviation  toward  the 
equator,  and  some  experimenters 
havo  thought  they  corroborated  this 
finding,  though  many  persons  have 
felt  that  the  experimental  data  were 
insutlicient  to  establish  a  definite 
conclusion.  The  calculation  of  the 
deviation  has  to  be  effected  by  ap- 
proximations, an  exact  solution  being 
too  intricate  for  even  modern  mathe- 
matical science.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  it  has  been  customary  to 
retain  only  the  expressions  for  the 
first  approximation,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  terms  expressing 
tlie  s(»oond  approximation  wouhl  be 
insignificantly  small.  R.  S.  Wood- 
ward, President  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, has  treated  the  problem  in 
the  Astronomical  Journal  for  Aug.  4, 
1913,  taking  into  account  the  pre- 
viously neglected  terras  of  the  second 
order  which  he  finds  are  not  neg- 
ligible, and  has  shown  that  there  is 
an  appreciable  deviation  away  from 
the  eijuator.  (See  also  Astronomy ^ 
infra. ) 

Origin  of  Planets. — ^In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  XIV  (1913),  Prof. 
Percival  Lowell  (Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology)  discusses 
mathematically  the  **Origin  of  the 
Planets."  He  finds  that  each  planet 
has  formed  the  next  one  in  order 
outward  from  the  sun,  that  the  po- 
sitions of  the  planets  are  not  hap- 
hazard, and  that  the  solar  system 
forms  an  articulated  whole  evolved 
in  definite  order.  Theories  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  and  ex- 
planations of  its  evolution  into  its 
present  form  have  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  astronomer,  mathematician, 
and  the  general  public.  As  we  really 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  system,  all  dis- 
cussions of  its  origin  are  largely 
hypothetical  and  many  of  them  differ 
widely  among  themselves.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  however,  to 
have  a  theory  developed  which  offers 
an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of 
the  ]>lanets  in  distance  from  the  sun. 

Theory  of  Relativity. — ^The  theory 
of  rolativity  has  been  mentioned  in 
all  ]>rcvious  volumes  of  the  Year 
Book  (1910,  pp.  601,  f)02;  1911,  pp. 
507,  032;  1912,  p.  658).  A  techni- 
cal   mathematical    treatment    of    the 


subject  has  been  given  by  Professors 
K.  B.  Wilson  and  G.  N.  Lewis  (Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology) 
with  the  aid  of  four-dimensional  non- 
Euclidean  space  and  a  vector  analy- 
sis  appropriate  thereto  {Proc,  Am. 
Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  XL VIII, 
pp.  389-507).  The  originator  of  the 
theory,  Prof.  A.  Einstein  (Zttrich) 
now  comes  forward  with  a  modifica- 
tion or  generalization  of  the  theory 
( A.  Einstein  and  M.  Grossmann,  EM- 
icurf  eincr  verallgemeinerten  BelO' 
tivitatstheorie  und  einer  Theorie  der 
(havitation,  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig, 
1913)  framed  so  as  to  include  a 
theory  of  gravitation.  In  the  older 
theory  a  ray  of  light  travelling  in 
free  space  pursued  a  straight  path 
with  constant  velocity;  in  the  newer 
theory  tlie  ray  is  attracted  by  mat> 
ter  so  that  a  ray  passing  near  the 
sun  would  have  its  direction  bent 
inward  toward  the  sun,  the  velocity 
increasing  during  approach  to  the 
sun  and  decreasing  during  retreat. 
In  the  older  theory  energy  was  pos- 
sessed of  inertia,  that  is,  of  mass;  in 
the  newer  theory  energy  is  assigned 
anotlier  attribute  of  ordinary  maas, 
namely,  the  power  to  attract  other 
mass  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  (See 
also  XXVI,  Physics.) 

Foundation  of  Mathematict  in 
Logic. — The  attempt  of  the  pure 
mathematician  is  ever  to  reach  a 
greater  degree  of  rigor  in  his  demon- 
strations, a  greater  degree  of  cer* 
tainty  for  his  propositions.  This  led 
during  the  last  century  to  the  arith- 
meticization  of  mathematics,  that  il* 
to  the  attempt  to  lay  the  ultimate 
foundations  of  mathematical  seienee 
in  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  in- 
tegers of  arithmetic,  which  are  prob- 
ably as  well  known  as  any  mathe- 
matical objects.  Later  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  go  further  bade 
and  to  found  mathematics  upon  the 
very  laws  of  logic.  This  promunme 
hns  been  systematically  carried  out 
by  B.  Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead 
in  their  three- volume  work  Prtncipfo 
Mathcmatica  (Cambridge  University 
Press).  The  work  is  very  technical 
and  difficult  reading,  and  most 
mathematicians  will  be  content  to 
admire  it  without  going  quite  10 
deeply  into  the  fundamentals  as  far 
ns  their  own  work  is  concerned. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Henbt  Nobbis   Rxtbsell 


The  present  summary  deals  neces- 
sarily with  the  published  work  of 
the  year,^  and  hence,  in  many  cases 
when  the  reduction  of  observations  is 
laborious,  with  observations  of  the 
previous  year. 

Observatories  and  Instniments. — 
The  great  tower  telescope  of  the 
Solar  Observatory  on  Mount  Wilson 
is  now  completed,  and  gives  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  figuring  of 
the  mirror  for  the  100-in.  reflector 
of  the  same  observatory  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
problem  seem  to  have  been  overcome. 
A  reflector  of  six-foot  aperture  is 
planned  for  the  new  observatory 
which  the  Canadian  Grovernment  pro- 
poses to  erect  in  British  Columbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  completion 
of  some  of  the  large  refractors  now 
under  construction  has  been  very 
seriously  delayed  by  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  suitable  disks  of 
glass   for  the   objectives. 

Longitude  and  Time. — ^A  prelimi- 
mary  determination  of  the  di^erence 
of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  has  been  made  by  French 
astronomers,  with  very  encouraging 
results,  the  transmission  time  of  the 
signals  across  the  Atlantic  being 
only  0.03  sec.  (0.  R„  CLVII,  166). 
An  extensive  series  of  observations 
for  the  same  purpose  is  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  winter  of  1913-14. 
Any  observatory  within  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  Washington  may  de- 
termine its  longitude  at  the  same 
time  by  using  these  radio-signals. 
Standard  time,  in  three  zones,  three, 


^  References  to  periodicals  are  given 
under  the  following  abbreviations : 

A.  J.,  Astronomical  Journal^  Albany. 

A.  N.,  AstronomUohe  Nachriohien, 
Kiel. 

Ap.  J.y  Aatrophysical  Journal,  Chicago. 

C.  R.,  Comptes  Rendua  de  VAcddemie 
des  Sciencea,  Paris. 

M.  N.,  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,   London. 

VJS.,  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astrono- 
mischen    Oesellachaft. 

The  Roman  numerals  denote  volnmes : 
the  Arabic  numerals  pages,  except  in 
references  to  Aatronomische  Nachrich- 
ten,  where  they  denote  individual  num- 
bers of  the  periodical. 
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four  and  five  hours  slow  of  Green- 
wich, has  been  adopted  in  Brazil. 

The  Son.— The  solar  surface  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  very  quiet, 
and  on  most  days  no  spots  were  vis- 
ible. Most  of  the  few  spots  observed 
were  in  low  latitudes,  but  small 
groups  appeared  about  30'  deg.  north 
and  south  of  the  solar  equator,  the 
precursors  of  the  new  cycle  of  activ- 
ity now  commencing.  Hale  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  absence  of 
local  disturbances  to  detect  and  in- 
vestigate the  general  magnetic  field 
of  the  sun.  The  existence  of  a  strons 
magnetic  field  in  sun  spots  is  proved 
by  the  breaking  up  of  certain  lines 
in  the  spectrum  into  doublets,  whose 
components  are  circularly  polarized 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  by 
placing  a  Nicol  prism  and  a  quarter- 
wave  plate  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the 
spectro^aph,  either  one  of  them  can 
be  extinguished  at  will.  With  a 
weak  magnetic  field  the  components 
would  not  be  separated;  but  with 
the  apparatus  just  described  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  of  the  broad- 
ened line  may  be  extinguished,  caus- 
ing a  shift  in  its  apparent  position 
to  the  right  or  the  left  in  socoessiYO 
strips  of  spectrum  photographed  on 
the  same  plate.  Displacements  of 
this  character  have  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  several  faint  lines  of  iron 
and  nickel.  They  are  excessively 
small  (0.0015  Angstrom  unit),  so 
that  very  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  eliminate  all  errors  of  observation. 
The  observed  displacements  are  oi^ 
opposite  sign  in  opposite  hemispheres 
of  the  sun,  and  reach  a  maximmn 
value  at  about  45  des.  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  as  they  should  theo- 
retically do  if  arising  fnnn  a  general 
ma^etic  field  of  the  sun.  The  mag- 
netic poles  of  the  sun  appear  to  Jm 
at  or  near  the  poles  ox  rotatioDy 
and  the  north  magnetic  pole  Ilea 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  son.  A 
first  approximation  for  the  vertieal 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the 
poles  IS  50  gausses.  {Ap,  J^ 
XXXVIII,  27). 

St.  John,  studying  the  radial  mo* 
tions    in    sun    spots    disooTered    \ff 
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period ;  but  the  dust  soon  settled,  and 
the  actual  lowering  of  temperature 
amounted  to  only  about  half  a  de- 
gree C.  All  the  most  remarkable 
cold  seasons  since  1750  seem  to  be 
similarly  related  to  great  volcanic 
outbreaks.  The  relation  between  the 
"dry  fog"  of  1783  and  the  ensuing 
severe  winter  was  noticed  at  the 
time  by  Franklin.  (See  also  XXV, 
Meteorology   and    Climatology. ) 

The  Planets. — ^Lau,  discussing  in 
detail  the  surface  markings  of  Jupi- 
ter {A.  N.,  4673),  explains  the  white 
spots  often  seen  as  clouds  covering 
the  sites  of  eruptions  of  material 
from  the  heated  interior.  The  erup- 
tive products,  after  cooling  down, 
drift  off  to  the  eastward,  and  form 
the  conspicuous  dark  belts.  Barnard, 
visually  observing  Phoebe,  the  faint 
outer  satellite  of  Saturn,  estimates 
it  as  of  the  fourteenth  mag^nitude, 
much  brighter  than  had  previously 
been  supposed  {A.  X.,  4561).  Ris- 
tenpart  discusses  the  observations  of 
the  occultation  of  a  seventh  magni- 
tude star  by  Jupiter's  third  satellite, 
as  seen  from  various  stations  in  Chile. 
From  the  durations  of  occultation, 
ranging  from  2m.  128.  to  4m.  34s., 
the  positions  of  the  observers,  and 
the  known  rate  of  motion  of  the 
satellite,  he  concludes  that  the  satel- 
lite is  flattened  at  the  poles,  the 
e^piatorial  diameter  being  4,660  miles, 
and  the  polar  4,270,  both  consider- 
nhly  larjjer  than  the  values  derived 
from  micrometric  measures.  The  ex- 
cellent series  of  observations  of  the 
satellite  of  Xeptune  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory  have  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  discovery  of  new  asteroids  con- 
tinues unabated,  but  they  are  often 
insuniciently  observed.  Cohn  (A.  .V., 
4088  I  lists  the  elements  of  21  of  these 
little  bodies,  discovered  between  July, 
1012,  and  .July,  101.3.  for  which  trust- 
worthy orbits  could  be  computed,  rais- 
ing? the  whole  number  to  754.  Five  of 
these  had  been  discovered  and  ob- 
served in  previous  years,  one  of  them 
twice  over,  in  lOOTand  1909,  but  the 
observations  then  secured  were  insuf- 
ficient for  the  computation  of  an 
orbit.  Five  other  planets,  supposed 
to  be  new  discoveri<'s,  were  found  to 
be  identical  with  previously  known 
asteroids   which,   owing   to   perturba- 


tions by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  or 
to  errors  in  the  assumed  ormtal  ele- 
ments, were  not  in  their  predicted 
places.  Bailey,  from  photometrie 
observations,  found  the  range  of  var- 
iability in  the  light  of  £?oa  to  be 
from  0.5  to  0.0  magnitudes,  and  de* 
tected  re^ar  variations  of  smmller 
amount  m  the  light  of  five  other 
asteroids,  the  periods  of  variation, 
which  are  all  short,  being  presum- 
ably identical  with  the  times  of  ro- 
tation of  these  planets. 

Comets. — The  first  comet  to  be  dis- 
co vere<l  in  1013.  called  therefore 
Comet  1013a,  was  seen  by  Schan- 
masse  at  Nice  on  May  6.  It  was 
then  almost  at  the  point  of  its  orbit 
nearest  to  the  sun  (perihelion), 
which  it  passed  on  May  15,  at  a 
distance  of  1.46  times  the  radius  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  Its  orbit  is  at 
least  approximately  parabolic,  the 
inclination  of  its  plane  to  that  of  tlie 
ecliptic  being  28  deg.,  and  the  diree- 
tion  of  motion  retrograde,  i.e.,  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  By  the  end  of  August 
it  was  almost  out  of  sight.  Comet 
1913b,  discovered  by  Metcalf  at  South 
Hero,  Vt.,  on  September  1,  appears 
to  have  also  a  nearly  parabolic  orbits 
with  perihelion  passage  on  Sept.  14, 
at  a  distance  of  1.36,  and  retrograde 
motion.  Like  the  preceding,  it  was 
visible  in  a  small  telescope.  Comet 
1913c,  discovered  by  Neujmin  at 
Simeis,  Russia,  on  Sept.  3,  was  at 
first  reported  as  an  asteroid,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
having  a  sharp  stellar  nucleus  of 
magnitude  11.6,  and  a  very  faint 
nebulosity  on  the  following  side.  Its 
orbit  is  certainly  elliptic,  with  a  pe- 
riod of  about  18  years,  a  perihelion 
distance  of  1.64,  and  an  inclination 
of  15^ 

Comet  1013d,  discovered  by  Delavan 
at  La  Plata,  Argentina,  on  Sept.  26, 
was  recognized  at  once  as  the  return 
of  Westphal's  Comet  of  1862.  This 
comet  was  observed  for  six  months 
in  1852-3  and  showed  a  clearly  ellip- 
tic orbit,  the  computed  period  being 
01.7  years,  with  an  uncertainty  of  less 
than  a  year.  The  actual  period  dur- 
ing the  revolution  now  completed 
was  61.121  years.  The  perinelidi 
distance  is  1.26  times  the  earth's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  apheliott 
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tra  of  the  solar  corona  and  of  the 
gaseous  nebulae  can  be  accounted  for 
theoretically  by  the  electrical  vibra- 
tions of  very  simply  constituted 
atoms,  and  Bohr,  employing  the  new 
theories  of  radiation,  shows  that  the 
hydrogen  series  may  be  similarly  ex- 
plained. 

The  system  of  classifying  stellar 
spectra  which  has  been  developed  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  International  Union  for 
Solar  Research  for  general  use,  pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  definitive  clas- 
sification. According  to  this  system, 
the  six  principal  types  of  stellar 
spectra  are  denoted  by  ^he  letters 
B,  A,  F,  Ci.  K  and  M,  and  interme- 
diate classes  by  the  "decimal  nota- 
tion:*' for  example,  a  spectrum  half 
way  between  the  B  and  A  types  is 
called  H5A,  or  simply  B5.  Eberhard 
and  Schwarzschild  find  that  the  H 
and  K  lines  of  calcium  are  reversed, 
(brijrht),  in  the  spectra  of  Arctunis 
and  some  other  stars  of  class  K, 
which  in  this  respect,  as  in  some 
others,  resemble  the  spectra  of  sun 
spots. 

Stellar  Temperatures.— Rosenberg, 
from  the  distribution  of  energy 
among  the  difTerent  wave  lengths  in 
the  spectra  of  some  60  stars,  deduces 
the  effective  temperatures  of  their 
surfaces,  finding,  like  previous  ob- 
servers, a  steady  decrease  in  tem- 
perature from  class  B  to  class  M. 
The  rant?e  of  his  computed  values, 
from  40.000  de^r.  for  class  B  to  2,300 
deg.  for  class  M,  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  that  found  by  some 
earlier  ohstMvers   (A.  N.y  4021). 

Spectroscopic  Binaries. — The  rate 
of  disc<)V(»ry  of  these  interesting  sys- 
tems still  f:»r  exceeds  that  at  which 
the  ni'crssjirv  observations  for  the 
compntntion  <»f  their  orbits  can  be 
secured.  Ain<m«i  those  whose  orbits 
have  hoou   ooinputed   may  be  noticed 

I'rsac  Mai()vi<^.  with  the  unusually 
lon<^  period  of  4.15  years,  and  RR 
Lyrae.  witli  tln»  very  short  period  of 
13  hours    I  Nee  infra  ) . 

Belopolsky  fiiids  that  in  the  spec- 
trum of  a  Cnuuin  Venaticorum  cer- 
tain lines  vjiry  «;reatly  in  intensity, 
with  a  ])erio<l  of  .l.o  days,  while  the 
rest  are  unaltered.  The  variable 
lines  sliow  periodic  changes  in  radial 
veloeitv,     while    the    others    do    not. 


The  cause  of  these  singular  phenom- 
ena is  not  yet  understood. 

Phot<»netry.  —  Parkhurst,  in  hit 
Yerkes  Actinometry,  gives  measure- 
ments of  the  brightness  of  some  600 
stars  within  17  deg.  of  the  North 
Pole,  made  photographically,  both  on 
ordinary  plates  (that  is,  with  violet 
light)  and  on  isoohromatic  plates, 
using  a  color  screen  transmitting 
yellow  and  green  light.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  brightness  of  a  star 
measured  in  these  two  ways  gives  an 
accurate  measure  of  its  color.  The 
spectra  of  the  stars  were  also  photo- 
graphed, and  the  relation  between  the 
"color  index''  just  described  and  the 
class  of  spectrum  determined,  with 
results  agreeing  well  with  those  of 
other  observers.  If  two  stars  of 
spectra  A  and  M  appear  equally 
bright  to  the  eye,  or  on  the  iso- 
chromatic  .plates,  the  former  will  ap- 
pear four  times  as  bright  as  the  other 
on  the  ordinary  plates.  (Ap.  J,, 
XXXVI,  169). 

Variable  Stan.— One  hundred  and 
thirteen  new  variable  stars  whose 
changes  in  brightness  have  been  con- 
firmed by  independent  observations 
have  received  definitive  names  be- 
tween  June,  1912,  and  June,  1918. 
Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
theory  of  stellar  variation.  In  the 
case  of  the  eclipsing  variables,  whieh 
are  usually  of  constant  brightness 
but  lose  light  at  regular  intervals 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  a 
fainter  companion,  the  theory  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state.  Shapley,  ns- 
ing*  the  methods  devised  by  Russell, 
has  worked  out  the  orbits  of  87  such 
systems.  His  principal  oonclusions 
are:  It  is  usually  certain,  and  al- 
ways probable,  tiiat  the  eclipsing 
companion  has  some  light  of  its  own. 
For  the  most  accurately  observed 
systems,  there  is  definite  evidence 
that  the  stars  appear  brighter  at  the 
centers  of  their  disks  than  at  the 
edges,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sun. 
In  many  cases  the  two  stars  of  a 
pair  keep  always  the  same  faces  to- 
ward one  another,  and  are  elongated 
into  ellipsoids  by  their  mutual  at- 
traction, the  effect  being  greater  the 
nearer  they  are  together.  The  faint 
companion  is  often  larger  than  its 
brigtiter  primary,  and,  when  its  color 
's  known,  is  also  redder  and  presnm* 
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ably  co]rler,  but  nevertheless  it  is  al- 
most certainly  much  less  dense.  All 
but  one  of  the  87  stars  are  less  dense 
than  tlie  sun,  the  white  stars,  of 
spectra  H  and  A,  having  usually  den- 
si  tiffS  from  one-fifth  to  one-fiftieth 
tliat  of  the  sun,  while  the  yellow 
stnrH,  of  spectra  F,  G  and  K,  fall  into 
two  ^rou])8,  one  about  half  as  dense 
as  the  sun,  and  the  other  of  ex- 
tremely low  density. 

Tlie  Cepheid  variables,  which  change 
regularly  and  continuously  in  bright- 
ness in  a  manner  not  explicable  by 
eclipses,  are  still  a  great  puzzle.  It 
is  known  that  they  are  very  remote, 
are  really  of  great  brightness  (sev- 
eral hundred  times  that  of  the  sun), 
resemble  tho  sun  in  spectrum,  and 
are  all  spectroscopic  binaries,  the 
time  of  maximum  brightness  being 
always  the  same  as  that  when  the 
star  is  aj>])roaching  us  most  rapidly, 
and  the  minimum  coinciding  with  the 
most  rapid  recession.  Kiess,  study- 
ing the  star  KH  Lyrae,  which  in  its 
very  short  y>erio<l  of  13h.  37m.,  and 
other  oliaraoteristics  of  its  variation 
rescmhles  the  variable  stars  which  oc- 
cur in  certain  star  clusters,  finds  it 
to  l.)e  a  spectroscopic  binary  with  the 
typical  Cepheid  characteristics.  Lu- 
dendoril  has  shown  that  the  observed 
ranges  in  radial  velocity  and  in  light 
variation  among  these  stars  are  very 
nearly  jjrojjortional  to  oiu;  another. 
Luizet  develops  a  theory  of  their 
variatirm.  a-^snniing  that  the  ])rinci- 
pal  star  of  eacli  system  is  brighter  on 
one  sid(!  than  on  the  otiier,  and  ro- 
tates, not  uniforiiily,  but  so  that  the 
bright  si(h?  always  faces  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  orl)ital  motion.  Tiiere 
remain,  liowrver,  many  Mn<>\plaine<l 
diniculties. 

Star  Clusters  and  Nebulae. — Adams 
and  \'an  Maanen  fiiKi  tiial.  nine  of 
the  luigliter  «itars  in  Ihe  great  clus- 
ter in  IN'iMens  are  all  approaching 
us  at  the  unusually  rapid  rate  of 
43  km.  per  second.  '\'\u'.  proper  nio- 
tif»ns  «)f  Ihesr  stars  an;  very  small, 
and  the  d  1^1  a  nee  of  the  cluster  prob- 
ablv  verv  great.  Schwarzschild  finds 
a  >iiriilar  cfniiniiinitv  of  radial  veloc- 
ity  among   the   l»righter  stars   of   the 


Pnesepe  cluster  in  Cancer,  which  are 
receding  from  us  at  the  rate  of  36 
km.    per    second.    These    stars    haTit 

I  small  but  equal  proper  motions,  and 
appear  to  be  travelling  in  space  in 
almost  the  same  direction  and  at  al- 
most the  same  rate  as  the  Hyades 
cluster,  in  which  case  their  distance 

I  from   us    must    be   about   500    Ughi- 

i  vears. 

Fath  finds  that  the  spectra  of  a 
number  of  globular  star  clusters  are 
intermediate    between   those   of   Pro- 

i  cyon  and  the  sun;  and  that  those  of 
tlie  Andromeda  nebula  and  of  some 
this,  finding  also  bright  lines  in  the 

I  solar  type,»which  indicates  that  they 

'  are  really  vast  clusters  of  stars  re- 
sembling the  sun.  Wolf  confimu' 
this,  finding  also  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  o!  the  Andromeda  nebula, 
and  a  faint  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  gr(^at  nebula  in  Orion  whose  exis^ 

I  ence  has  been  predicted  theoreticallj 
bv  Nicholson. 

Slipher  finds  that  the  spectnun  of 
the  faint  streaky  nebulosity  in  the 
Ph^iades  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  of 
the  brighter  stars  of  the  cluster, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  this  nebula 
consists  of  some  sort  of  dust  or  fog, 
and  shin(>s  by  reflected  light.  Herts- 
sprung  strongly  confirms  this  theonr 
by  measuring  the  brightness  of  thie 
n(>!)u]a  at  several  points  and  finding 
tliat  it  is  only  from  four  to  one  per 
(>ent.  as  bright  as  a  white  screen  il- 
Inminated  by  the  light  of  the  stars 
would  be.  ile  estimates  the  distance 
of  the  Pleiades  as  300  light-years 
and  shows  that  the  total  mass  of  the 
dust  clouds  need  not  exceed  that  of 
the  sun.      (.1.  A'.,  4679.) 

Kath  finds  that  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  of  several  regions  of  the  Milky 
Way  is  of  the  solar  type,  indicating 
that  the  multitude  of  very  faini 
star^,  from  which  most  of  the  light 
(M>nies,  are  yellow,  though  the  brighter 
ones  ar(>  W(>1I  known  to  be  white 
1.1/). ./.,  XXXVI.  .302).  Slipher,  from 
four  ]dates  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
Andromeda  nebula,  finds  that  it  is 
approaching  us  with  the  enormous 
radial  velocity  of  300  kilometres  per 

second. 
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GEOLOaY 

DYNAMIC   AND   STBXJOTXJBAL  J.    W.    Spencer    {Amer.    Jour.    8oi., 

GEOLOGY  XXXV,  661-73).     The  agreement  be- 

^            _            ,  tween   physiographic   reeearchei   and 

Sidney  Powers  Hayford  and  Bowie's  geophysical  de- 

Intemational  Geological  Congwas.-  terminations  is  such  as  to  show  tiie 

of  the  year  was  the  t^elftTsession  of  f^/^^^^'^S^^"?,?^^^^ 

the  International  Geological  Congress,  ^T.^J^it  cC^  ^leZ  ofTe  land 

which  convened  at  Toronto,  Aug.  7  to  j  *cucu».  vu«iig«i  v*  iCTci  "*  '^"^""** 

14.     The  meeting  was  pr^ced^   and  *"*^  ff .  **  *^*^  ~?*j^°?^*f Sj^^i!!!:??" 

*r^^^ry^«^A     K,r    ^^^^'.r-cir^r.^  ^i,*<^,i»kr>,,4^  curred  'lu  areas  deficient  in  gravity. 

sequent  page  is^_  International  Geo-  ^"^4%^  t^tii!^'^^- 

logical  Congress,  infra).  «/**«»  a^w«^  v«   «vt«u^«»v«vu» 

Dynamic    GMlogy:    l808taV:-The  "^cSrf'riiiiutlon.-The  formatioii  of 

physics  of  the  earth's  interior  with  r^  j^    coal-bod.  in  the  Korthern  Appik- 

gard  to  isostasy  is  being  investigated  j^j^j^  ^asin  and  the  nature  of  the 

in  this  country  and  m  India,  with  re-  ^^^^  |««Hsiated  with  these  coal  meas- 

sults  which  confirm  the  views  of  Hay-  „,^  ^^  discussed  by  J.  J.  Stevenson 

Kfll    Imo        «nR,      n    i'}},'  P"  (Stechert  ft  Co.,  1913).    The  author 

^  'h}ni  W    ^t^^i^lZfJ^'^L  «.nclude.  that  the  condition,  of  depo- 

of  ueol.,   XX,   562-78)    replies  to  a  -!«„„   ™b-u  thoM  now  obMrred  on 

criticism  by  H.  Lewis  that  there  was  y^     Siberian  Steppe  and  other  river 

an  error  in  the  computations  of  the  .«_io„g      There  wa.  an  eartem  and 

depth  and  completeness  of  the  isostatie  ^gstim  valley,   in  each  of  which 

compensation      Hayford    shows   that  longitudiikl  river.    The  main 

the  observed  deflection  from  the  ver-  gtream.  wire  sluggish  and  often  in- 

tical  at  any  station  can  be  calculated  t^^ted.     DuriM   high   water    the 

from    a   degree  of  compensation   for  .urfaie  wa.  coverelbroidly  by  a  .heet 

any  assumed  depth,  the  degree  of  wm-  ,       ^^       ^  t^  ^^^  J^  ^j^,^ 

pensation  differing  greatly  for  differ-  ^  g^,^,  ^^^  mingled.    Subsidence 

ent  stations  at  a  certain  depth     He  „^ai,ed  in  the  basft  until  the  later 

also  shows  that  his  gravitative  deter-  J-j^^         j^^      jj,^  ^^„,^  „j  ^^  p^„. 

minations  agree  with  those  of  Lewis,  ,».nj,„  ^  ^eat  part  of  the  basin 

although    calculated    by    a    different  '              sea  level  and  apparently  no 

method.    Hayford's  method  has  b^  ^.^  „,  ^^  ^„  ^^  any  time  more 

applied  in  India   (Geol.  Surv.  India,  ^^       ^^  ^  ^^^  t5j, 

f^!°h  ^r,                ?°     ?  V     5  r  Faultfc-The  committee  on  the  no- 

the  depth  of  compensation  «  found  to  ^^^^^^^e  at  faulte,  appointed  by  the 

be  greater  than  in  the  United  States.  Q^iogjeal    Society  of  ^erica,   ha. 

The   relationship   between  terrestrial  j^^J^a  lengthy  and  comprehensive 

gravity  and  observed  earth  mov«ments  ^^    ^    publiShed  in  the  Piveeedmg* 

of   eastern   America    is   discussed   by  „| "Hie  Society  (XXIV.  183-88).  W.  M. 

.          .  Davis  has  treated  the  physiography 

.r:^difeVo'°'#^'f*'rtv<j,d^orS*^s? "'  '»«'*•  '^^''^'^x^^v^ 

suggestions  and  criticism.  i  ^reoL  sac.  of  Amer.,  AAIV,  io7-sio;. 
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n.  VV.  HiflifinlH  ami  (I,  R.  MiinH- 
fli'M  lii'Hcribf  I. /our.  of  (/eol.,  XX, 
<IH1  707)  ilu'  Hiiiiiiock  ov(>rihruHt  in 
NfiiiMii>iiH(«>rii  Idiilio  iiiid  iiorthcnHtorn 
I'tiili.  Thr  truer  of  tli'iH  fiiiilt  cxtondH 
fur  iilxMit  1*70  rniIrM  in  u  (lin-ctnin  a 
frw  (Ir^n'i'N  l4)  llif  wrHi  of  north,  and 
(lii>  ilir«'clioii  of  tliruHt  \h  a  littlo  to 
till'  north  of  oiiHt.  '\hv  fanlt  Riirfacc 
Ih  lii'foriiHMl  II ml  n'i>sion  hiiH  cut  dnop- 
I.V  throufxh  Hh»  ovi'rthruflt  Rtrata  into 
thi«  iiiuh«rlyiiifr  lockH,  nnikinff  it  difTl- 
(Milt  to  (riirt>  (lie  ori^riiial  horizontal 
tliNphuM'iiiriit.  Thr  displaooniont  has 
hiM'H  t'Hliimilod  at  over  :\R  niiloa.  The 
>«»unj;rsi  roi'k«  involved  in  the  fault- 
ing nn»  early  I'retaeeous  sandHtoncs, 
and  the  tniee  of  the  fault  is  concoaltHi 
by  hasul  Kiu'ene  oonj»loineratos.  Hence, 
it  is  prohahle  that  the  faulting  oo- 
eiirred  at  the  oh>se  of  the  CretaciH^us. 
There  are  a  nunibt^r  of  thrust  faults 
in  the  r«'}*ion  north  of  the  Bannock 
thrust,  appnrently  in  the  same  /one 
t»f  erustai  readjustment. 

Diaatrophism.  —  T.  C.  Chamberlin 
writes  on  **!>i,istrophism  and  the  For- 
matixe  IVooesses"  vi^i'*.'..  XXI,  olT. 
^7T  ^diM'us'iinjr  the  olastivvrijrid  earth 


of  the  Wisconsin  coast  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, by  F.  T.  Thwaites,  who  describes 
two  conformable  groups  of  Upper  Ke- 
wccnawan  sediments  believed  to  have 
been  deposited  subal^rially  in  a  baain 
formed  by  the  folding  of  earlier 
Kewecnawan  strata.  l£e  geology  of 
south-central  South  Dakota  is  de- 
scribed by  E.  C.  Perisho  and  S.  S. 
Visher  in  a  bulletin  (No.  6,  1012)  of 
the  state  Geological  Survey. 

The  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  issued  the  following  folios  of 
the  geologic  atlas  of  the  country  sinoe 
the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book:  183, 
Llano-Bumet,  Texas;  184,  Kenova, 
Kentucky  -  West  Virginia  -  Ohio ;  I869 
Murnhvsboro-Herrin,  Illinois;  186, 
Asiphaha.  Colorado;  187,  EUijay, 
Georgia  -  North  Carolina  -  Tennessee; 
1S8.  Tallula-Springfield,  Hlinois;  189, 
Barnoslmro-Patton,  Pennsylvania ;  190, 
Niagara,  New  York. 

In  the  eiiucational  field.  Structural 
ficolopu,  by  C.  K.  I^ith  (Holt,  1913), 
is  a  welciMue  contribution  in  a  line 
which  receives  insufficient  treatment 
in  manv  American  textbooks. 
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i\  H.  Clapp  presents  the  resalts  of 
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of  the  International  Geological  Con- 
gress, which  is  the  most  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  since  Sir  J. 
W.  Dawson's  Acadian  Oeology  ap- 
peared. 

Fossils  have  for  the  first  time  been 
found  in  the  Huronian  and  are  de- 
scribed by  A.  C.  Lawson  and  C.  D. 
Walcott  from  the  Steeprock  Lake  dis- 
trict, Ontario  ( Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem. 
28,  1912).  J.  B.  Woodworth  describes 
a  geological  expedition  to  Brazil  and 
Chile,  1908-9,  the  first  of  the  Shaler 
memorial  series  {Bull.  Mua.  Comp, 
ZooL,  Harvard  Coll.,  1912).  The 
Permean  glaciation  of  southern  Bra- 
zil is  discussed  in  detail.  Hie  geo- 
morphology  of  south  Brazil  and  the 
changes  of  level  of  the  coast  of  south- 
em  Chile  are  also  treated. 

Alaska. — The  Alaskan  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under 
the  direction  of  A.  H.  Brooks,  has 
published  a  number  of  papers  on  geo- 
logical reconnaissances  and  mineral 
resources  during  the  year.  The  gen- 
eral geology  of  the  Mt.  McKinley  re- 
gion is  treated  by  Brooks  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Prof.  Paper  70 ) .  Glaciation  in  north- 
western Alaska  is  discussed  by  P.  S. 
Smith  {Bull.  GeoL  8oc,  Amer.,  XXIII, 
663-70).  L.  M.  Prindle  describes  the 
Fairbanks  Quadrangle  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  525),  A.  G.  Maddren,  the  Koyu- 
kuk-Chandlar  region  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  532) ,  and  F.  H.  Moffit,  the  Nome 
and  Grand  Central  Quadrangles  (U.S. 
G.  S.,  Bull.  533).  Glacial  deposits  of 
tlie  continental  type  in  Alaska  are 
described  by  R.  S.  Tarr  and  L.  Martin 
{Jour,  of  Geol.y  XXI,  289-300).  The 
presence  of  glaciers  is  found  to  be  re- 
lated to  topography,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  loess  and  eolian  silt  to  glacial 
outwash  and  wind  work.  The  coastal 
glaciers  of  Prince  William  Sound  and 
Kenai  Peninsula  are  treated  by  U.  S. 
Grant  and  D.  F.  Higgins  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Bull.  626).  In  the  Bulletins  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  following 
regions  are  described:  the  Yentna  dis- 
trict by  S.  R.  Capps  (No.  634),  the 
Rampart  Quadrangle  by  H.  M.  Eakin 
(No.  535),  the  Circle  Quadrangle  by 
L.  M.  Prindle  (No.  538). 

Philippine  Islands.— W.  D.  Smith, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mines  of  the 
Science  Bureau,  writes  on  the  geology 
of  Luzon  {Jour,  of  Oeol.,  XXI,  29- 
61 ) .    This  forms  a  valuable  contribu- 


tion on  Philippine  Cordilleran  geol- 
o^.  The  formations  exposed  are  Ter- 
tiary or  younger,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  igneous  rocks,  for 
the  reason  that  the  older  formationa 
are  deeply  buried  under  the  continental 
shelf.  The  mineral  resources  of  tiie 
islands  are  treated  in  a  publicatioii 
of  the  Science  Bureau,  Manila. 

Stratigraphy.— Among  the  most  Im- 
portant works  on  stratigraphy  is  C. 
D.  Walcott's  monograph  on  Cambrian 
Brachiopoda  (U.  8.  O.  8.,  Monogr. 
51)  in  two  volumes.  The  first  mono- 
graph of  the  Brazilian  Geological 
Service  is  devoted  to  a  treatise  bj 
J.  M.  Clarke  on  the  Devonian  of 
southern  Brazil  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  The  illustrations  from  this 
monograph  are  reprinted  in  the  Ninth 
Reponk  of  the  Director  of  the  Seiemm 
Divieion,  New  York  State  Museum, 
In  the  same  report  Clarke  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(pp.  132-37).  Bailey  Willis  has  pub- 
lished an  "Index  to  the  Stratiffraphjr 
of  North  America"  (U.  8.  G.  R,  Prof. 
Paper  71)  in  cooperation  with  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  the 
Instituto  GeolOgico  de  M^oo.  This 
index  is  accompanied  by  a  geologie 
map  of  North  America.  It  comprises 
discussions  on  stratigraphy,  citations 
of  fossils,  and  views  on  correlations. 
The  Lower  Silurian  shales  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  are  described  1^  R.  Rudo- 
mann  (N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Bull.  162). 
A.  W.  Grabau  contributes  a  textbook 
on  Prinoiplee  of  Stratigraphy  (Seikr 
&  Co.,  1013).  C.  A.  Hartnagel  has 
published  a  classification  to  the  geo- 
logic formations  of  New  York  State 
(State  Museum  Handbook  No.  10 )• 
The  Geological  Survey  of  Maryland 
has  issued  a  monograph  on  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  that  state  (1012).  The 
age  of  the  Judith  River  formation  has 
been  placed  by  A.  C.  Peale  (Jour*  of 
Qeol,  XX,  pp.  788-68)  as  eqniivalenjt 
to  the  Lance  formation  and  above  tbe 
Fox  Hills  formation,  which  is  in  torn 
underlain  by  the  Pierre  shales  and 
Niobrara  formation,  themsdves  tiM 
equivalent  of  the  Belly  ^ver  series. 
L.  G.  Westffate  and  E;  B.  Branson 
describe  the  later  Cenozoie  history  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  Wyoming 
(ftbicf.,  XXI,  142-50). 

Gladal  Gedlofy.-— The  PtoJitnawii 
geology  of  New  York  State  was  the 
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subject  of  the  presidential  address  to 
the  Oeolopical  Society  of  America  at 
the  last  meeting.  In  this  address 
Professor  Fairchild  discusses  the  re- 
treat of  the  Wittconsin  placier  from 
the  state  and  the  more  important  gla- 
cial <leposits  {Bun,  (icol.  S<fr.  Anier., 
XXIV,  133-02).  The  glacial  and  post- 
glacial lakes  of  the  (Ireat  Lakes  region 
are  treate<l  by  F.  H.  Taylor  {Report 
of  thr  Smithsonian  Itifttitutiony  1912, 
291-327),  with  a  series  of  maps  of  the 
district.  The  same  writer  lias  also 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  moraine  sys- 
tems of  southwestern  Ontario  {Trans. 
Can.  InNt..  10i:{).  Local  glaciation  in 
X«'w  Kngland  has  hmg  brttn  a  matter 
of  doubt,  but  .1.  \V.  (voldthwait  now 
shows  that  local  glaciers  existed  near 
Mt.  \Vashingt<m,  X.  II.,  pri«)r  to  the 
advance  of  the  continental  ice  sheet 
over  the  White  Mountains  {Ainrr. 
Jour.  Nci..  XXXV,  1-18).  These  gla- 
ciers were  short,  terminating  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  snow  fields.  Dr. 
Goldthwait  suggests  that  the  local 
glaciers  deveh)pe<l  during  one  of  the 
early  periods,  possibly  the  Kansan 
epoch,  and  that  the  Wisconsin  glacia- 
tion was  without  valley  glaciers.  A 
new  glacial  center  south  of  Hudson 
Bav  has  been  found  bv  J.  B.  Tvrrell 
<Int.  Geol.  Cong.,  advance  copy),  and 
the  glacier  has  l>een  named  Patrician 
Glacier.  This  glacier  advanced  north- 
ward into  Hudson  Bay  and  then  re- 
treated, the  retreat  being  followed  by 
the  deposition  of  a  great  thickness  of 
marine  sediments  in  the  bottom  of 
Hudson  Bay,  the  land  then  standing 
at  a  lower  level  than  at  present.  Sub- 
sequently the  Labradorean  glacier  ad- 
vanced, plowing  its  way  through  the 
sediments,  and  finally  stopping  near 
the  Patrician  center.  In  the  Glacier 
National  Park.  Montana,  W.  C.  Alden 
{Bull.  (hoi.  So<\  Amrr.,  XXIII,  087- 
708)  recognizes  ])re- Wisconsin  glacial 
drift  from  valley  glaciers.  Similarly, 
in  the  Telluride  Quadrangle,  Colorado, 
in  a  ])art  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains, 
A.  D.  Hole  (./oj/r.  of  drol.,  \X.  fi05- 
37)  finds  two  periods  of  gbieiation 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  earlier  glaciation  was  the  more 
extensive  and  the  thickness  <»f  the  ice 
was  over  1.500  ft.  J.  W.  Spencer  h?^ 
'Uiblished  nn  Om*'*--  »^  *hr  Kroluf^' 
)/  thr  FnlJs  n    '  Washiii 


are  tabulated  by  H.  F.  Raid  {Jour,  of 
(leol,  XXI,  422-26).  The  extent  of 
the  Cordilleran  ice  sheet  in  northern 
Idaho  is  discussed  by  C.  A.  Stewart 
{ibid..  427-30). 

Other  ContrihationB.  —  The  VfUtod 
States  of  America  by  E.  Blackwelder 
{Handbuch  der  Regionalen  Oeologie, 
edited  by  G.  Steinmann,  Heidelberg, 
1012) ,  is  the  first  of  a  projected  seriea 
of  volumes  dealing  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  complete  series  is 
planned  to  cover  the  whole  world. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has 
issued  several  articles,  of  a  geologic 
and  ec(m(>niic  nature,  on:  the  Helena 
mining  region,  Montana,  by  A.  Knopf 
(Bull.  527)  ;  Lehmi  County,  Idaho,  bv 
J.  B.  Umpelby  (Bull.  528) ;  the  Park 
ritv  district,  Utah,  by  J.  Si.  Boutwell 
(Prof.  Paper  77);  the  Philipsberg 
Quadrangle,  Montana,  by  F.  C.  Cal- 
kins and  W.  II.  Emmons  ( Prof.  Paper 
78)  ;  the  San  Francisco  and  adjacent 
districts.  Utah,  bv  B.  S.  Butler  (Prof. 
Paper  80). 

Bibliography. — J.  M.  Nickles  gives 
a  Biblio<jraphy  of  \orth  American 
Geology  for  J 01 1  in  U.  S.  G.  S.  Bull. 
524  (lin2).  The  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  has  issued  a  list  of  its  pub- 
lications in  two  reports,  Catalogue  of 
Publications  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  (No.  1073,  1909),  and  8up- 
plcmnitary  List  of  Publications  of  the 
Geoloqical  Survey  of  Canada  (No. 
1217,  1912). 

ECONOMIO  QEOLOGY 

Ai)oi.pii  Knopf 

Secondary  Enrichment.— The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  note  in  the  progress 
of  econcmiic  geoh>gy  in  America  dur- 
ing 1913  has  Inh^ii  the  large  number 
of  excellent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
sulphide  or  8c»ctmdary  enrichment.  A 
ret*oril  of  a  lalH)ratory  investigation 
of  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in 
the  downward  enrichment  of  silver 
ores  by  H.  C.  Cooke  {Jour.  Geol, 
XXI,  1)  atTords  a  notable  example  of  ! 
the  increasing  tendency  to  apply  the 
laws  of  physical  chemistry  to  the 
problems  of  economic  geology.  Chase 
Palmer  and  £.  S.  Bastin  have  investi- 
gated the  precipitation  of  gold  and 
silver  from  solution  by  tlra  action 
metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides 
fio»iiV  GcoL,  VIII,  140-70).    Al- 
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the  problema  of  sulphide  enrichment  comtneneed  primarily  ( 1 }  to  Ksoer- 
Baatin  has  also  eontributed  a  papei  tain  the  mmle  of  occurrence  of  the 
in  which  metaBomatic  replacement  (a  copper  in  cnpriteroua  pyrito,  (2)  to 
terra  applied  to  the  trans  formation  ol  discover  the  relation  of  chftloopyrit« 
one  mineral  into  another  of  different  to  pyrite  in  pyritje  ore  bodiea,  wad 
chemical  composition,  effected  by  con-  (3)  to  nrrive  at  criteria  for  diitin- 
comitant  solution  and  precipitation)  guishing  primary  and  secondary  cop- 
is  shown  to  be  an  important  process  per  ore.  Although  the  present  paper 
in  the  downward  sulphide  enrichment  is  mainly  a  report  of  progress,  it  eon- 
of  certain  ('(iloradn  and  Montana  nil-  tains  a  number  of  important  empir- 
ver  veins  i ibid.,  Sl-SS) ,  It  is  believed  ical  generalicationa,  which  kre  thought 
that  no  chnnge  in  volume  is  involved  to  be  supported  by  luffloient  data  al- 
in  the  replacement;  the  process  thus  ready  to  rank  as  Talid  Inductions.  Of 
appears  tn  violate  the  stoichiometric  interest  Is  the  establishment  of  a  orl- 
laws  of  chcniistry  and  it  becomes  a  tcrion  whereby  it  ti  believed  primary 
problem  for  future  research  to  explain  chalcocite  can  be  distinguished  from 
this  apparent  nnnmaly.  secondarr  chalcocite;  until  very  re- 
Copper  OrM.-The  processes  where-  <*ntly  chalcocite  which  now  furnishsa 
by  mineralized  porphvry  at  Ely.  Nev.,  "[""•  ^^"^  one-half  of  the.  jorld  s  snn- 
one  of  the  moVt  iiporUnt  of  the  P'?  "'  '»V'P^\™  considered  to  be 
so-called  porphyry  copper  ore  hodiw!  »«o"d»ry  m  a"  it-  <«<'""2^e^  The 
was  ^uffielentlv  enriched  by  theTe^^  ''""'*"Vrr'*"'^w  ^'kT^t^~l 
sition  of  copper  brought  down  W  w  ([reat  that  a  number  of  the  larger 
*!,=  .,.,f.~,  ^™  „  X  „-  J  .  J  copper  mining  companies  of  the  United 
l,t^«  tlf^^^myf-h  1  precimtated  gP,>;^,  have  recently  flnaueed  a  geo- 
XZ  IZlrTv  ^"IP*"'';"  °'  ^f"*  .P"  logical  commission 'for  the  stud/ of 
ThiiLnn  r/~J™«iI"^'  .,  4  J;^"'"'  the  problems  connected  with  the  dowB- 
J^'r'Sr.T^rvnF.^o.TK'^AmCg  ward  ^sulphide  enrichment  of  copper. 
the  more  siRnnl  fcatu;es  of  this  stud?  The  mTestigation  h«  been  put  in 
is  the  recognition  that  the  Stokes  "^"''1^  "'  Professor  Graton. 
equalion,  which  it.  commonly  accepted  The  paper  of  Reno  H.  Sales  {ibid., 
as  exprpBsine  chemically  the  change  of  No,  80)  is  a  noUble  contribution  to 
pyrite  to  phnlcocite.  is  incompatible  the  genesis  of  the  ore  deposits  at  Butte, 
with  the  actual  volume  relations  ob-  Mont,  Mr.  Sales,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
sorvnWe.  The  conversion  of  pynte  to  peolopcal  corps  of  the  Amalgamated 
ehalmcile.  according  to  the  Stokes  Copper  Co.,  has  had  unriTaleJ  oppor- 
eqnnfion.  calls  for  an  expansion  in  tunity  to  study  these  deposits,  haa 
volume  of  from  54  to  76  per  cent.;  p^t  fo^th  several  new  conceptions,  lit- 
actunllv.  however,  the  reaction  seems  ^e  short  of  revolutionary.  He  be- 
to  proceed  according  to  the  law  of  li^ves  that  only  the  so-called  aooty 
equal  volumes,  that  is.  metasomat  chalcocite  at  Butte,  which  is  essen- 
ically.  As  m  the  Bilver  enrichment  tjan,  restricted  to  a  shallow  sone,  is 
deseribrti  by  Ilnstm.  so  here  the  term  „(  g^iondary  origin,  and  that  the  maa- 
nietasomatism  ,■>  cii-tomarily  em  ,i,e  steelv  chalcocite  persisting  down 
ployed  to  .lenotf  a  clianjje  effected  to  the  greatest  depths  yet  attained  ia 
throiiRh  cbemieni  processes  of  whose  „f  primary  origin.  As  Butte  has  long 
real  n.lture  we  know  little.  Spencer,  i^,,  ^^^  „  ,  striking,  though.  It 
however,  makes  tli<'  Ruggest ion  that  ^^gt  be  confessed,  somewhat  dSseon- 
tlip  ninin  reaction  siimmarized  by  -erting  example  of  the  depth  to  which 
Ktoki's  e<]imtmn  is  nceompanied  by  a  ^^ondary  enrichment  may  extend,  it 
coneiirrcnt  reaction  that  provides  the  „.i|i  ^^  a^^e  be  realiwd  how  subveralTa 
excess  volume  ilTOinniled  by  the  chal-  ^f  accepted  belief  this  conception  la. 
coeitii^ation  of  the  pjritc.  rhe  different  vein  systems  are  shown 
The  effectiveness  of  the  methods  of  x>  have  received  their  metalliferoua 
metal logrnphic  research  in  facilitating  niling  during  a  single  epoch  of  min- 
the  study  of  the  enriched  copper  ores  .^ralization,  and  the  manganese-silver 
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veins,  whose  relation  to  the  copper 
veins  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  are  clearly  demon- 
strated to  be  genetically  coeval  with 
the  copper  veins  and  to  be  conected 
with  them  by  gradual  transitions 
along  the  strike. 

Zinc  Ores.— The  report  on  the  "Ge- 
ology and  Ore  Deposits  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Adjacent  Districts, 
Utah,"  by  B.  S.  Butler  (U.  S.  G.  S., 
Prof.  Paper  80,  1013),  contains  a 
notable  study  of  sulphide  enrichment. 
Most  important  is  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  wurtzite,  the  hexag- 
onal sulphide  of  zinc,  is  a  common 
product  of  the  action  of  downward- 
moving  acid  solutions  on  the  primary 
sulphides  of  ore  bodies,  in  conformity 
with  the  result  of  recent  researches  at 
the  Carnegie  Geophysical  Laboratorv. 
Silver-Lead  Ores.— The  genetically 
important  type  of  tourmaliniferous 
silver-lead  ores  has  been  described 
from  Montana  bv  Adolph  Knopf  (U.  S. 
G.  S.  Bull.  527, '1913)  ;  the  derivation 
of  these  ores  from  an  igneous  source 
seems  unusually  clearly  indicated  by 
the  field  evidence,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  represent  a  final  dif- 
ferentiation product  of  the  intrusive 
quartz  monzonite  niajrma. 

Hot  Springs  and  Magmatic  Waters. 
— S'pecial  interest  attaches  to  the  pa- 
per on  "The  Hot  Springs  and  Mineral 
Deposits  of  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colo.," 
by  W.  H.  Emmons  and  E.  S.  Larsen 
(Econ.  GeoL,  VIII,  235-46),  as  afford- 
ing an  additional  example  of  the  scant 
number  of  hot  springs  at  which  the 
metalliferous  vein  formation  is  now 
in  progress.  The  demonstration  bv 
A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepard  (RuU. 
Geol.  Sioc.  of  America,  XXIV,  No.  3) 
that  the  molten  lava  of  Kilauea  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  magmatic 
water  and  the  actual  collection  of  this 
water  and  its  aj«sociatod  gases  uncon- 
taininated  by  combustion  products 
and  atmospheric  pases,  a  feat  never 
before  acconipli>hod  at  any  volcanic 
center,  liave  been  matters  of  extreme 
interest  to  economic  gei^logists.  for  in 
recent  years  the  origin  of  ore  deposits 
has  l>een  increa«inirly  referred  to  the 
agnney  of  magmatic  waters. 

Coal  Deposits. — ^During  August,  the 
Twelfth  Inte'^«^''-^-»'»'  Geologienl  C**** 
pss  held  f*  '  Toroir 


preparation  of  an  inventory  of  the 
coal  resources  of  the  world.  The  data 
for  the  United  States  were  assembled 
by  M.  R.  Campbell,  who  estimates 
that  the  original  reserves  of  coal  af;- 
gregated  3.225,394  million  metno 
tons,  of  which  11,220  million  metrie 
tons  have  been  exhausted.  For  Alas- 
ka, Brooks  and  ^lartin  estimate  a  re- 
serve of  19,593  million  metric  tons. 

The  closing  installment  of  John  J. 
Stevenson's  exhaustive  investigation 
on  "The  Formation  of  Coal  Beds" 
made  its  appearance  early  in  the  year 
(Proc,  Am.  Philoa.  8oc,,  Lll,  31-162). 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
coal  beds  and  the  associated  rocks  are 
of  land  origin,  and  that  the  coal  beds 
in  all  essential  features  bear  remark- 
able resemblance  to  peat  deposits, 
some  to  the  treeless  moor,  but  most 
to  the  Waldmoor. 

BiBLIOGBAPHT 

Coal  Resources  of  the  World.  (Toron- 
to, Can.,  Morang  &  Co..  Ltd.) — ^An 
Inquiry  made  on  the  Initiative  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  XII  In- 
ternational Geological  Congress,  Can- 
ada, 1913. 
Emmons,  S.  F. — Ore  DepoHU.  (New 
York,  American  Institute  of  Mininc 
iof;  Enfrineers.) — A  compilation  of 
contrihntlons  to  the  science  of  ore 
deposits  from  the  Transactiont  of  the 
Institute  with  a  critical  tntrodnetUm 
and  syfiopsis.  A  highly  usefal  featore 
is  a  blblloKTapliy  of  the  science  of  ore 
deivoslts  by  J.  D.  Irving,  H.  D.  SmIUi, 
and  II.  G.  Forgnson. 
Emmons.  W.  iC — The  Enrichment  of 
Sulphide  Ore^.  (V.  8.  Geological 
Survey.  Bull.  529,  1913.) — A  compre- 
honsivo  exposition  of  the  processes  of 
onrirhmeni  and  their  application  to  a 
lanro  numbi^r  of  mlninir  dlstrictH. 
I  LiNDGBEN.  Waldemar. — Mineral  Depot- 
I  iU.  I  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co..  1013. 1 — A  Judlcions  snmmary  of 
!  existing:  scientific  knowledge  of  min- 
eral depi>si!8.  excluslTc  of  the  fuels 
and  jitniotnral  materials.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  consistently 
from  the  genetic  point  of  view. 
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Cn.\Ri.ES  Palache 

Mineralogy.  —  Lindgren's  book  on 
Miutral  Dtposils  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  minerals.  The 
purpose  is  to  present  a  consistent 
genetic  clnssiticntion  of  mineral  de- 
posits with  illustrations  of  each  type, 
-^rawn  large! V  from  the  United  States. 
B^hem**  ^ov»fts  most  widely  from 
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previous  similar  works  in  ignoring 
the  conventional  division  of  ore  de- 
posits into  metallic  and  non-metallic 
groups.  While  ceoloeists  will  not  all 
a^ree  with  Lindgren's  interpretation 
of  many  mineral  deposits  or  with  all 
the  units  of  his  classification,  there 
can  be  few  who  will  not  recognize  the 
breadth  of  his  view  and  the  very  great 
value  of  his  uniform  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Crystallography. —  The  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  GU>laschmidt'8 
Atlas  der  Kryatallformen  is  of  inter- 
national importance.  This  work  will 
present,  in  six  volumes  of  plates,  re- 
productions of  all  published  figures  of 
crystals  of  all  minerals,  and  will  com- 
prise in  addition  as  many  volumes 
giving  the  source  and  history  of  each 
figure.  This  sumptuous  work  fitly 
completes  the  monumental  labor  of 
the  writer  in  compiling  the  whole  lit- 
erature of  mineral  crystallography  in 
successive  publications,  first  the  Index 
of  Forma,  then  the  Tables  of  Angles, 
and  now  the  Figures  of  Crystals  of  all 
crystallized  minerals. 

Petrography.  —  The  completion  of 
Professor  Iddings'  work  on  Igneous 
Rocks  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  sci- 
ence. This  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  igneous  rocks 
on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  the 
older  qualitative  with  the  newer 
American  quantitative  classification. 
The  main  advance  is  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  geographical  distribution, 
which  is  taken  up  for  each  country 
on  the  basis  of  petrographic  provinces 
and  without  full  local  description.  No 
attempt  is  made,  however,  to  give  any 
idea  of  quantitative  distribution.  The 
bibliography  is  very  extensive  and  will 
be  verv  welcome  to  students  in  this 
field. 

The  introduction  of  the  quantitative 
element  into  petrology  is  notable  in 
the  recent  American  literature.  Win- 
chell  {Jour.  GeoU  XXI,  208)  pro- 
poses an  improvement  on  the  widely 
used  tabular  scheme  of  classification 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  based  on  Rosen- 
busch's  work,  which  is  two-dimension- 
al, involving  as  coordinates  the  min- 
eral composition  and  geological  con- 
ditions of  formation.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  transparent  super- 
posed sheets  of  paper  printed  in  dif- 
ferent  colors,    a    third    coordinate   is 


added  to  show  chonical  variAtionB. 
While  not  trulv  quantitative,  this 
three-dimensional  scneme  admits  of  a 
much  more  complete  visual  presenta- 
tion of  the  complex  variations  of 
rock  magmas  than  we  have  had  before. 
Lincoln  (^oon.  QeoU  Vm,  661) 
proposes  to  define  more  accurately  the 
generally  accepted  rock  names  by  in- 
troducing a  scheme  of  percentage 
composition  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents. These  are  divided  into  leuoo- 
cratic  (quartz,  feldspars,  and  feld- 
spathoids)  and  melanocratic  (ferro- 
magnesian  minerals  and  ores),  and  a 
three-fold  division  according  to  rela- 
tive amounts  of  these  two  groups  is 
applied  three  times,  yieldins  types  in 
which  the  presence  of  as  little  as  four 
per  cent,  of  one  mineral  may  affect 
the  classification.  The  scheme  ap- 
pears practical,  and  as  a  further  con- 
tribution to  its  application  the  same 
author  {ibid,,  VIII,  120)  has  elabo- 
rated the  methods  of  determinins  the 
percentage  mineralogical  composition 
of  rocks  by  the  measurement  of  thin 
sections. 

Metamorphinn.  —  The  problems  of 
dynamic  and  igneous  metamorphism 
offer  an  attractive  field  for  specula- 
tion, but  as  yet  have  proved  for  the 
most  part  unsolvable.  Uglow  {ibid,^ 
VIII,  19,  215)  has  assembled  some  of 
the  more  striking  evidence  relating  to 
the  formation  of  silicate  zones  in 
limestones  at  igneous  contacts.  His 
summary  of  conclusions  favors  the 
view  that  the  silicates  are  formed  al- 
most wholly  from  material  originally 
present  in  the  limestones.  His  inter- 
pretation of  evidence,  however,  is  not 
always  free  from  bias,  and  an  oppo- 
site conclusion,  namely,  that  large 
amounts  of  material,  such  as  iron  and 
silica,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
limestone  from  the  intrusive  magma, 
appears  in  many  cases  inevitable. 
Bastin  (Jour.  Geol,  XXI,  198)  dis- 
cusses the  same  problem  of  transfer 
of  material  in  dynamic  metamorphism, 
maintaining  a  position  preinouslj 
taken  that  complete  recrystallization 
of  sediments  may  occur  without  sen- 
sible change  of  their  chemical  char- 
acter, and  that  therefore  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a  chemical  criterion  for 
the  origin  of  crystalline  metamorphles. 

The  general  physico-chemieal  prin- 
ciples  underlying   metamorphie  pro- 
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CMgCB  are  discuised  bj  Johtutim  and 
Ki^li  (ibid.,  XXI,  481)  in  a  paper 
which  emphaaiEea  very  stronglv  the 
complexity  of  the  group  of  proklemB 

involved,  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge 
of  tlie  actual  physical  data,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  reaching,  with  our 
prcBcnt  means,  any  final  concluaionB 
as  to  process  or  product. 

ZHTEBNATIOII'AI.  OEOI.oaiOAI. 
COnOBESS 

J.   B.   WOODWORTH 

The  Internationol  Geological  Con- 
gress, the  first  Bcssion  of  which  was 
held  in  Europe  in  ISSI.  has  ever  since 
maintained  an  official  character  under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  flnancial 
support  of  the  government  of  the 
countrv  in  which  the  convention  is 
held.  Its  (lelegftteB  are  appointees  of 
the  gevpral  governments  having  offi- 
cial geological  bureaus,  together  with 
those  persona  delepated  by  like  insti- 
tutions or  universities  which  may  he 
invited  to  send  delejjates.  Thrice  the 
congress  has  met  in  North  America: 
in  the  United  States,  at  Washington, 
in  1891;  in  Mexico,  at  the  capital,  in 
1906;  and  in  Canada,  at  Toronto,  in 
1913. 

The  twelfth  session  of  the  Congress 
convened  in  the  halls  of  the  Universitv 
of  Toronto  on  Aug.  7  for  its  one-week 
session  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof. 
F.  D.  Adams  of  McGill  tTniversity, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  H.  R-  H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Prime  Minister  Borden, 
and  other  olTiciala  of  the  Dominion, 
and  with  the  indispensable  aid  of  the 
staff    of    the    Geological     Survey    of 

The  work  of  the  Congress  covered, 
as  usual,  the  week  devoted  to  the 
rending  of  papers,  discussions,  and  the 
passing  of  resolutions  concerning  in- 
ternational cooperation,  and  geolog- 
ical pTcursions  conducted  both  before 
and  after  the  meeting. 

The  most  important  item  at  the 
meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  commitfeo  on  the  world's 
known  coal  supply;  this  report  is 
available  in  a  printed  document  with 
an  atlas  of  geological  maps  of  the 
several  workahle  coal  fields  [see  Eco- 
ttornir  Oroioriy,  fvpra,  and  XX,  Coal, 
lokc,  and  Pftroleum).  Two  subjects 
.--'rmnd  for  dispussion  <•*  t.hi!>  session. 


geology   1 

glacial  ep 

matic  crcles,  were  conaidered  in  Mpera 
by  A.  <:;.  LawBon,  W.  D.  H.  Collfns, 
J.  J.  Sederholm,  oaths  Pre-Canibrifta; 
and  by  W.  Wolff,  W.  von  Iddnaki,  M. 
.Uanson,  and  G.  W.  Lampngb,  on  tbs 
interglacial  question,  respectively.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  u  to 
the  identity  and  best  method  of  nam- 
ing and  classifying  the  Pre-Canbrinn. 
The  verity  of  the  subdivisioa  of  Uw 
Glacial  Teriod  into  epoeba  of  glasla- 
tion  and  non-glaciation  appean  to  ba 
unquestionable  in  the  large  eontlnoi- 
tal  areas  nf  northern  Europe  and 
North  America.  On  the  cause  of  gla- 
cial periods  there  is  aa  yet  no  agree- 

Another  series  of  papera  dealt  witb 
igneous  rocks  and  their  origin.  Snob 
were  those  read  by  E.  A.  Daly  on 
"Sills  and  Laccoliths  Illuatrating 
Petrogenesis";  by  H.  8.  Washington 
on  "Volcanic  (^cles  in  SardinJa"; 
and  by  A.  Harker  on  "Fradioiial 
Crystal  I  i7,ati  on,   the  Prime  Factor  in 


quite  a  different  point  of  view  by 
W.  H.  Hobbs  in  a  paper  entitled  Ta- 
riations  in  Composition  of  Pelitie 
Sediments  in  Relation  to  Magmatis 
Differentiation."  Metamorphiam  waa 
touched  upon  in  a  paper  by  J.  J. 
Sederholm    "On    Regional    Granitiu- 

A  few  papers  relating  to  ore  depoa- 
its  of  interest  to  mining  geologiste 
were  also  presented:  notably  thoae  b» 
J.  Y.  Kemp  On  "Infiuence  of  Deptn 
on  Character  of  Metalliferous  Depoa- 
its."  and  that  by  W.  H.  Emmona  on 
"The  Mineral  Composition  of  Primary 
Ore  as  a  Factor  Determining  the  Ver- 
tical  Range   of  Metals   Deposited   by 


Scheuchert  on  "The  Delimitation  of 
the  Geologic  Period  Illustrated  by 
the  Paleopraphy  of  North  Ameriea." 
For  the  student  of  Canadian  geolt^iy 
anil  mining  districts,  the  moet  impor- 
tant result  of  the  Congress  ii  to  be 
found  in  the  (hiidc  Booki  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Geological  Surrey  for 
the  immediate  use  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  numerous  field  excarsloaa, 
which  covered  the  important  minlDg 
districts  from  coast  to  ooast.    Xhaia 
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are  ten  of  these  books,  illustrated  with  had  been  nreoeded  on  the  kftenioon  of 

sections  and  maps,  many  of  them  spe-  Dec.  7,  1912,  by  ■  slight  shook  in  the 

ciall;  drawn  from  heretofore  unpub-  same  r^on. 

lished  field  researcheH,  giving  in  eon-  Un  April  88  a  abarp  shook  oeeurred 
densed  form  a  summary  of  the  present  along  the  8t  Lawrence  Valley  border- 
state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  ins  the  state  of  New  York.  It  waa 
geology  of  Canada  from  the  Maritime  felt  oyer  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
Provinces  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  not  state,  north  of  the  Hohawk  Valley, 
excluding  the  Yukon  and  other  dis-  over  a  large  area  in  Ontario  and  a 
tricts  in  the  far  Northwest.  The  small  part  of  Vermont,  llu  area 
titles  of  the  different  volumee  are  as  over  which  it  was  sensible  was  prob- 
follows:  ably  more  than  4ft,000  aq.  milea. 

■■  E-j.-ss,.*""  ""  "•  "■""-•  .tX°;hii;w«'!L?S  t.'S 

II.  Hallborton — BaDcroft      Area      of  province  of  Loa  Santos,  Panama.    In 

„  ,  ^  ,. .  ._..„...  .^  ^j^^  town  of  Los  Santo*  the  cathedral 
and     the    OovemoT**     Palaoe    war« 

wrecked  and  other  buildings  damaged. 

III.  Morln   AnorthoBlte   Araa ;   Monts-  The  shock  waa  strongly  felt  along  the 

t"!   Ottawi''b"ir°U;?'-    ^eKtoSn^  f^^"^'    ^"«    "''   »    ^"^    "'■"'"   '^ 

MoDtrcal.    Cover   Hl'll   and    Otta-  loade  in  concrete  building*  in  the  town 

wa :      Or'davlclan — Montreal     and  of  Panama,  about  120  miles  northwest 

ITT  Mi™i  ..,.1  r.^.,.,1.  n— h  .  D.  of  the  center.    It  was  about  as  strong 

IT.  NlBsara  and  Irogooia  Beaen;  Pa-    ,_  ,. - ,  fn,j  . .    _■ .  .>,= 

leontoloKT   at   the   Ouelph.   Onon-  "•  '™  province  o(  Chiriqui,  about  the 

daga  and  Hamilton  FormatlonB  In  same  distance  to  the  northwest.  Some 

SoiithweBtern    Ontario;    Paleoaoic  fear   waa   felt  for  the  Canal,  but  an 

V,  8riur?a''n   Secif^  aTthe   Forks  at  eicaniination    showed   that   the    locks 

Credit   River ;   Ordovlclan   BecClan  had   not   been   injured.     Three  hours 

on  Credit  River  near   Sireetvllle :  after  the  shock  the  Central  and  South 

^'d"  Work.''S'eS;^To™VtoP'l^'^  'S"'"**''  ""f  broke  160  miUs  north 

Area:    Aleonquln    tipach.    Glacial  °'  Panama;   the  relation  of  this  inoi- 

FbeDomeDa,    and    LowvUle    Lime-  dent  to  the  earthquake  is  not  dear, 

oVolOKi"  ot'^''lele<lt^a"^A?«a8'^'on  "°'*"  **"*  *'"*  *'  *"  "'^''     ^'^*«»'7- 

r-akes    Huron    and    Erie    In    tSe  8't    tremors    were    reported    at    Loe 

Province  of  Oninrlo.  Santoa   during  the    night   of   Oct.   1. 

^'-  «'"'?£'" f'-?''    \''^'''"^-    Moraines  Later   shocks   at  the  same   plao^  on 

VII.  SndbSr?l-tobaU-Porcnplne.  0**-   *■   8,   11,  23,  and  Nov.   13  were 

Till.  TraDBFODtlnenlal      Ricaralon — To-  felt  at  Panama;  they  did  no  damage, 

rontp  to  V^ctorlH^an^  Return,  -cia  though    they    caused    aome    anxiety, 

IX.  TranBcontlnental     Kicnnlon— To-  Th«  seismograph  at  Ancon  reoorded  a 

lyi"  i"  Victoria  and  Ketucn,  via  slight  preliminary  shock    (unfelt)   at 

Rupert  and  Skeeaa  River.  recorded  within  10  hours.  The  heavy 
shock  threw  the  markers  oCt  the  re- 
cording drum.  Thirty  .one  shooka, 
most  of  them  not  felt,  bad  been  regis- 
tered by  Oct.  U. 

Many  light  shocks  continually  oo- 
cur   in    the   Philippine   Islands.      At 

Earthquakes.— The  year  opened  with  Sorsogon,   southeastern   Luion,   a   se- 

a  fairlv    strong   shock   in   the  north-  «"  «'"«''  occurred  on  Nov.  8.  1918, 

western  part  of  South   Carolina,  felt  "hich  overthrew  a  number   of   stone 

over  an   area  of  30.000  or  40,000  sq.  "»"»  ■"  **i*  town.     It  seems  to  have 

miks.    including    parts    of    Georgia,  ^'^^  the  culmination  of  disturbance* 

Korth  Carolina,  and  possibly  Virginia.'  which   lasted   from   Nov,   S,    1912,   to 

In    Union    County,    S.    C.,    furniture  the  end  of  December,     An  extraordl- 

was  displaced,  chimneys  were  thrown  narily    violent    earthquake    occurred 

down,  and  crncks  were  made  in  a  few  under  the  sea  south  of  Mindanao  on 

stone  and  brick  buililings.     The  shock  March   14.     It  was  very   deatruotiv* 

occurred  at   1.27   p.m.  on  Jan   1.     It  in  some  of  the  small  islands  in  that 


Habby  Fielding  Reid 
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earthquake  in  the  department  of  Apu- 
rimac  on  Nov.  7. 

A  moderate  shock  was  felt  at  Hono- 
lulu and  on  the  neighboring  islands 
at  5.45  a.m.  on  Oct.  13,  1912;  it  was 
reported  that  the  lava  was  rising  rap- 
idly in  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  but  this 
leport  seems  to  have  been  erroneous. 
A  light  shock  was  felt  at  Hilo  and 
vicinity  on  Mav  18. 

Volcanoes. — ]!>uring  the  summer  of 
1913,  vessels  plying  about  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  reported  smoke  and  ashes 
and  ncid  fumes  in  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  clear  from  what  volcano  they  is- 
sued ;  tlie  continual  fogs  in  that  region 
make  it  often  impossible  to  see  the 
volcanoes.  On  Jan.  20  the  volcano 
Colima  in  southwest  Mexico  burst 
into  violent  eruption;  great  quantities 
of  ashes  were  ejected,  but  very  little 
lava  flowed  out.  Ashes  from  this 
eruption  fell  as  far  away  as  Guadala- 
jara, 100  miles  distant  from  Mount 
Colima ;  near  the  mountain  they  were 
several  feet  deep. 


About  two  years  ago  an  obsenrft- 
tory,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  T.  A. 
Jaggar,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Tecbnolo^,  was  built  on  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea.  Observations  on 
volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena  are 
carried  on  steadily.  Tne  boiling  lava 
in  the  crater  is  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations of  level.    In  Jime  and  JuIt, 

1912,  the  lava  rose  and  was  extremeiv 
active;  many  so-called  ''fountains^' 
threw  the  liquid  lava  to  heights  of 
20  or  30  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
lava  lake.  There  was  another  slight 
rise  from  December,  1912,  to  February, 

1913,  since  which  date  the  level  of  the 
lava  lake  has  sunk  very  low.  Day  has 
discovered  water  vapor  in  the  gases  is- 
suing from  the  crator,  the  existence  of 
which  had  heretofore  been  denied  (see 
Eoonomio  Oeologyj  supra) ;  and  Perret 
has  discovered  evidence  of  former  ex- 
plosive outbursts,  though  the  activity 
of  Kilauea  has  been  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  a  simple  outpouring  of 
lava. 


METEOBGLOGY  AlH)  CLIMATOLOGY 

RoBEBT  DeC.  Ward 


Solar  Radiation. — The  most  impor- 
tant meteorological  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  solar 
constant,  which  is  now  given  as  1.932 
cal.  per  sq.  cm.  per  minute  on  the 
basis  of  696  series  of  observations 
(1902-12);  and  the  proof  of  the 
sun's  variability,  occurring  irregular- 
ly in  periods  of  a  week  or  10  days 
(Annals  Astrophya.  Ohsy,  Smiihson, 
Insin.y  III,  1913).  The  eruption  of 
Mt.  Katmai,  in  June,  1912,  resulted 
in  a  series  of  phenomena,  the  investi- 
gation of  which  contributed  notably 
to  the  meteorological  literature  of  the 
year.  IT.  II.  Kimball  has  studied  the 
effects  of  the  volcanic  dust  upon  solar- 
radiation  intensities  and  sky-light  po- 
larization (Byll.  Mt.  Weather  Ohsy.y 
V,  Pt.  5.  1913).  The  haze  caused  a 
marked  decrease  in  atmospheric  trans- 
parency (Month.  Weather  Rev.,  XLI, 
1913)."  ('.  G.  Abbot  and  F.  E.  Fowle 
have  presented  evidence  that  the  dust 
layer  a  fleeted  terrestrial  temperatures, 
especially  of  hiprh  stations,  and  find 
a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
the  departures  of  the  mean  maximum 


temperatures  for  certain  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  sunspot 
and  solar  radiation  curves  {8miiha<m. 
Miao.  Coll.,  LX,  No.  29,  1913).  Sueh 
periods  of  haze,  produced  by  voloanie 
eruptions  in  the  past,  may  have  had 
important  climatic  consequences  {Not, 
Oeogr,  Mag.,  XXIV,  1918).  Follow- 
ing the  same  lines,  W.  J.  Humphreys 
( Bull.  Mt.  Weather  Ohay.,  VI,  Pt.  1, 
1913)  concludes  that  volcanic  dntt 
must  have  been  a  factor,  possiblv  a 
very  important  one,  in  the  production 
of  many,  perhaps  all,  P&st  dimatie 
changes.  (See  also  XaIV,  Aatrfm" 
omy.) 

Diurnal  Variation  of  the  BaronMtar. 
— Professor  Humphreys  has  reviewed 
the  suggested  causes  of  the  diumal 
variation  of  the  barometer,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  forenoon  maximum  and 
afternoon  minimum  are  forced,  while 
the  evening  maximum  and  morning 
minimum  are  caused  by  the  twelve- 
hour  free  vibration  of  the  atmosphere 
in  response  to  the  combined  influence 
of  both  the  forced  disturbances  {ibid., 
V,  Pt.  2,  1912). 

Clouds  and  Fog.— Professor  Hum- 
phreys has  also  considered  the  violent 
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TEBBESTBIAL  MAGNETISM 
R.  L.  Fabis 


Magnetic  Work  on  Land.— The  gen- 
eral magnetic  surveys  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  India,  and  Egypt  were 
continued  by  the  government  of  these 
countries.  Land  magnetic  observa- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  in  continuation 
of  its  general  magnetic  survey  of  the 
world,  were  made  at  many  places  in 
northern,  western,  and  central  Africa; 
northern  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  of  South  America.  Good 
progress  was  made  in  the  general  mag- 
netic survey  of  Australia  and  outly- 
ing islands,  which  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  above  mentioned  department 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  also  that  this  depart- 
ment has  this  year  made  a  series  of 
ma^etic  observations  in  one  of  the 
regions  of  maximum  intensity  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force,  which  lies 
southwest  of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada. 
A  series  of  magnetic  observations  were 
made  on  the  Lena  River  down  to  its 
estuary,  which  is  in  the  region  of  the 
Siberian  focus  of  maximum  magnetic 
intensity.  A  ma^etic  party  was  at 
work  in  the  Philippines,-  and  another 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, special  work  being  carried  out 
by  the  Hawaiian  party  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Kilauea  vol- 
cano. Land  magnetic  work  is  also  in 
l)ro<?ress  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Ocean  Magnetic  Work.~The  mag- 
netic survey  vessel  Carnegie  completed 
the  three  years'  magnetic  survey 
cruise  of  the  oceans,  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  the  Yeab  Book  (1011, 
p.  596;  1912,  p.  615),  having  in  the 
three  years  made  a  complete  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  and  traversed 
over  70.000  miles.  The  accurate  ocean 
magnetic  data  now  secured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  embraces  all 
of  the  oceans  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  50  deg.  north  and  50  deg. 
south.  The  data  secured  have  been 
promptly  reported  to  hydrographic 
establishments,  thus  enabling  tnem 
to  correct  the  ocean  magnetic 
charts. 


SocvlAr  VaxUtioii  over  Oooan  Atom. 
— ^During  the  year  the  Oamegie  inter- 
sected the  oounes  of  previona  expedi- 
tions as  well  as  crosaing  some  ox  her 
previous  tracks,  and  again  aeeured 
secular  chanf;e  data  or  amount  of  an- 
nual change  in  the  magnetic  elements; 
these  data  are  mueh  needed  in  order 
that  the  magnetic  charts  of  the  oceans 
may  be  properly  corrected  up  to  date. 

New  inatmmeBts.  —  The  marine 
earth  inductor  installed  on  the  Car- 
negie last  year  has  proven  satisfactory 
for  the  measurement  of  the  masnetic 
dip  at  sea  and  is  found  superior  to 
the  dip  circle  heretofore  used  for  each 
measurements.  A  combined  magnet- 
ometer and  portable  earth  inductor  for 
use  on  land  has  been  designed  and 
constructed  in  ^e  shop  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Terrestrial  Maffnetism  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  The  earth  in- 
ductor is  designed  to  replace  the  dip 
needles  heretoS>re  used  in  the  univer- 
sal magnetometer  for  field  use. 

Antarctic  Magnetic  Work.  —  The 
Mawson  Antarctic  Expedition  secared 
a  valuable  series  of  magnetic  obeerva- 
tions  in  the  Ticinity  of  fiie  south  mag- 
netic pole,  which  have  been  forwards 
to  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag-  * 
netism  of  the  Carnegie  Inatitation  for 
reduction. 

Bibliography.— The  resolta  ci  ex* 
perimental  and  mathematicid  research 
in  terrestrial  magnetism  are  seen  in 
a  number  of  papers  and  publications 
that  have  appeared  during  Uie  year. 
The  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  terrestrial  magnetism  have 
largely  centered  around  the  funda- 
mental idea,  susgested  by  Schuster, 
that  every  rapid^  rotating  body  may 
produce  a  magnetic  field.  The  two 
most  important  papers  alonff  tlieee 
lines  are  by  L.  A.  Bauer  '^)n  the 
Origin  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism" 
iPhye,  Review,  Mardh,  1913),  and  by 
George  E.  Hale  on  ''The  Earth  and 
Sun  as  Magnets'*  (Pop.  8oL  JfonlJUy, 
August,  1913).  In  a  paper  "On  the 
Diurnal  Variations  of  the  Earth's 
Magnetism  Produced  by  the  Sim  and 
Moon"  {Phil,  Trofia.  Roy.  8oe.,  Series 
A503),  S.  Chapman  discusses  diurnal 
variations  of  the  earth's  magnetism 
produced  by  the  tidal  efTect  of  the  son 
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mnd  mo^/n  ini  t:.«r  variiblt  conduct; v-  Nipber  ci«cTZfi^€^  lie  kcizaiion  of  the 
ilv  of  t}.«:  at.'-'.'.-:*:;':--*;-  Dr.  Chr**  mrl^cules  of  the  air  by  the  sun's 
coiitir.u':-  hN  corr4'ara:iv<^  Ttu<:ies  of  ra-iiation,  thus  causing  them  to  be- 
t^rr«:-trial  rri agn^t: -it.  ac^i  sun^pots  in  r;-  mie  little  magnets,  viich  then  tend 
hiii  pap<:r  on  '"^ofne  F'hfrnomena  of  to  act  in  §ucb  a  way  aa  to  add  their 
^uniip^^ti;  an'i  Tfr-'-'-'r^trial  Magnetism."  eiTect  to  that  of  the  earth's  field.  Er- 
Part  II  thuJ..  ri^r':^^  Ao^rl  i  ;  and  periments  were  made,  the  resolts  of 
A.  L.  Cortie  han  contributed  three  which  seemed  to  offer  a  rational  ex- 
paper  4  on  *'Sun«p^^i^  and  Terrestrial  plana t ion  of  the  conditions  which 
Ma^rnetJc  P;ienonj<rna"  '  \t<mthly  "So-  bring  about  local,  daily,  and  Mwimal 
ltc««.  It.  A.  .v.,  LXXIII.  Nos.  3,  6,  and  variations  in  the  earth's  magnetie 
1).  In  Die  li^.tirnmung  df:r  EUmenU  Seld.  "Land  Magnetic  ObserTationSy 
rfe»  ErdmaonetittmuH  und  ihrer  Zeit-  1905-lCK'  •  C.  I.  W.  Pnb.  No.  176, 
lichfm  A^nd*irunn*n.  H.  Fritsche  has  1012-,  by  L.  A.  Bauer,  contains  the 
brought  Uff!*ithtiT  and  enlarged  upon  results  of  land  magnetic  obsenrations 
his  previous  work.  The  publication  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Tcrrci 
contain*!  ii^^>gonir:  charts  of  the  major  trial  Magnetism  of  the  Camene  In- 
port  ion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at  stitution  from  1905  to  1910  inclasiTe. 
epo^'h-i  of  'Ai-year  inter\-aU  from  the  Several  volumes  of  current  field  and 
year  1000  to  1550.  In  a  note  on  observatory  results  have  been  issued 
"Variations  in  the  Earth's  ^lagnetic  bv  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
Field"  (Science.  Aujf.  29,  1913 1,  F.  E.  detic  Survev. 


PHYSICAL   GEOGBAPHY   OF      A  di^cu-sion  has  been  opened  in  Pefer- 

LAND  ABEAS  M<?/in'«  J/t/f<:i7ufi^en,on  the  bestmeth- 

W    M    Davis  ^^  ^'^  organizing  and  conducting  oon- 

jrrf-s*es  of  this  kind. 
International  Geographical  Congress.  American  Geographical  Society. — 
— 'Die  'h'.itDi  iiit'rrnational  Geograph-  The  transcontinental  excursion  of  the 
ical  (:<ttii£r*'--.f  originally  planned  for  American  Geographical  Society  (1912) 
''October,  1911,  was  finally  held  in  has  been  given  favorable  mention  in 
Korne  at  the  p('riofl  of  itfi  stHXind  post-  a  number  of  foreign  geoCTaphieal 
ponerfjf-nt,  March  27  to  April  3,  1913.  journals.  The  most  extended  account 
The  attendano/'.  about  400,  was  less  occupies  the  whole  (96  pages)  of  the 
than  had  b^'-n  hopi'd.  The  daily  ses-  Annales  de  Geographie  (Paris)  for 
hiont  Hiiih-roii  beoauHe  many  promised  March.  1913:  it  contains  separate  ar* 
papfrfH,  annoiinowi  in  the  programme,  tides  bv  eight  French  members..  An 
w-re  not  pr^fsented  in  the  unexpected  enjoyable  summary  is  given  by  Partseh 
afis<-no<?  of  their  authors.  Two  mat-  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  GeselUehaft  Hir 
t^TM  of  wid<'  importance  were  dis-  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  and  a  painstaking 
c,u^.Hf<\:  fir«.t,  thf  International  Map  review  by  Marinelli  in  the  Reviaia 
of  th*;  World  on  thf  scale  of  1:1,000,-  I  Geografica  Italiana.  Evidently,  the 
000.  to  vviiifrh  th';  Ton^reps  at  Geneva  excursion  provided  much  new  imorni&- 
( 1908j  jjave  a  favorablf  impulse  and  ^  tinn  on  the  United  States  for  its  Eu- 
which  is  now  in  prf>ce8s  of  publication  .  ropean  members, 
by  many  cooperating  governments;  New  Interpretations. — ^Prof.  J.  Bar* 
and  second,  the  Atlas  of  Land  Forms'  rell  (Yale)  announced  at  the  New 
(Atlfiff  phototjrapldquc  des  formes  du  ,  Haven  meeting  of  the  Geological  So- 
rcliff    UrrcHtre),    edited    by    Chaix,    ciety  of  America  in  December,   1918, 


Brnnhfs  nnd  de  Martonne,  aided  by 
a  larj:'*  international  committee;  the 
ffxtfndfd  piil)1ication  of  this  atlas  is 
nriw  anmirer]  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscriptions.     The  visiting  members 


a  new  interpretation  of  the  gently 
slanting  uplands  of  southern  New 
England,  which  had  for  over  20  Tears 
been  regarded  as  an  uplifted  and  dis- 
sected peneplain.     According  to  Bar- 


of    tlip   ('r)njrrr?«s   were   received   with    rell,  the  even  skyline  of  the  uplands 

ibundant   hospitality;    the   local    ex-  j  is  not  continuous,  but  is  divided  into 

iirsions    wore    criticised    as    insuffi-  i  a  number  of  broad  steps,  risii^  inland 

»stly  organized.    The  next  Congress    and  separated  by  scarps  a  honared  feel 

!  be  hfld  in  St.  Pptersburg  in  1916. '  or  more  in  height;  and  the  steps  ■»• 
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taken  to  represent  platforms  of  ma- 
rine abrasion,  cut  back  10  or  20  miles 
during  successive  pauses  in  the  uplift 
of  the  region. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Johnson  (Columbia)  is 
continuing  his  Shaler  Memorial  Li- 
▼estigation  of  the  fixity  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  North  America:  his  latest 
contribution  touches  a  supposed  case 
of  subsidence  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
{Oeogr,  Jour.,  XLII,  162-64).  The 
new  principle  which  Johnson  has  in- 
troduced and  is  here  applying  is  that, 
as  the  sea  changes  the  outline  of  the 
shore,  the  changed  shoreline  reacts  on 
the    tides,    increasing    or    decreasing 

their  range;    the   new   relation  thus  I  morpholone,"  in  Abderhalden'e  Fori- 
produced  between  high  tide  and  land    achritie  aer  naturto,  Farachung,  Yl, 


embayed.  Dana  first  pointed  this  out 
in  1849;  it  has  been  recently  empha- 
sized by  Australasian  observers,  espe- 
cially by  P.  Marshall  of  Dimedin,  ^ew 
Zealand  C'Oceanica,"  in  Steinmann 
and  Wilcken's  Handbuoh  der  regum- 
alen  Chologie,  VII,  1912).  The  prob- 
lem is  summarized  in  the  Amerioai^ 
Journal  of  Science  for  February,  1913. 
Modem  Explanatory  Methods.— The 
process  from  the  older-fashioned  em- 
pirical description  of  land  forms  to 
the  more  modem  explanatory  descrip- 
tion is  reviewed  by  A.  Rtthl,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  ("Eine  neue 
Methode    auf    dem   Gebiet   der   Geo- 


levels,  which  has  heretofore  been  ac 
cepted  as  proving  an  uplift  or  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  is  shown  by  John- 
son to  be  often  independent  of  such 
changes;  he  concludes  that  our  whole 
Atlantic  coast  line  has  enjoyed  ap- 
proximate stability  for  several  thou- 
sand years. 

At  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers 
in  December,  1912,  announcement  was 
made  by  the  present  writer  of  a  new 
explanation  proposed  by  O.  Lehmann 
(University  of  Vienna)  for  underfit 
rivers,  that  is,  for  rivers  the  meanders 
of  which  are  of  smaller  pattern  than 
the  curves  of  the  valley  which  they 
follow.  The  previous  explanation, 
by  loss  of  volume  through  capture 
and  diversion  of  upper  waters  to  some 
other  river,  applies  in  some  cases,  but 
is  not  competent  in  all.  Lehmann's 
principle  is  that  the  loss  of  volume 
as  indicated  by  underfit  rivers  may  be 
due  to  increased  percolation  through 
underlying  rocks  and  to  increased 
underflow  through  the  alluvium  of  the 
valley  floor,  in  the  mature  stages  of 
the  erosion  cycle. 

Coral  Reefs.— The  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  James  D wight  Dana,  bom 
Feb.  12,  1813,  geologist  of  the  Wilkes 
Exploring  Expedition  and  professor  of 
geology  in  Yale  University,  was  a  fit- 
ting occasion  for  bringing  to  renewed 
attention  his  long-neglected  confirma- 
tion of  Darwin's  subsidence  theory  of 
coral  reefs.  Darwin  did  not  note  that 
independent  evidence  of  subsidence  is 
found  in  the  submergence  or  drowning 
of  the  valleys  in  the  dissected  central 
island)  whereby  its  shoreline  becomes 


1912) .  He  emphasizes  the  importanoe 
of  a  systematic  explanatory  termin- 
ology, based  on  the  idea  that  every 
topographical  feature  shows  in  i& 
surface  a  certain  stage  of  development 
under  the  action  of  external  processes 
working  on  a  structural  mass;  and 
that  the  stage  of  development,  from 
an  initial  form  due  to  upheaval  to 
an  ultimate  form  of  completed  ero- 
sion, may  be  concisely  indicated  bv 
such  terms  as  young,  mature,  and  old. 

Block  Diagrams. — ^Apropos  of  the 
incr^ing  use  of  block  diagrams  in 
physiographic  articles,  mention  may 
be  made  of  "La  th4orie  du  bloc-dia- 
gramme"  by  P.  Castelnau  {BuU.  8oo» 
Topog,  de  France,  XXXVI,  1912),  in 
which  the  method  of  constracting  such 
illustrations  is  set  forth;  the  empha- 
sis is,  however,  too  much  on  the  geo- 
metrical rather  than  on  the  geograph- 
ical aspects  of  the  problem.  Blodc 
diagrams  are  used  in  the  physio- 
graphic chapter  of  a  report  on  ''Soatb- 
em  Vancouver  Island"  by  0.  H.  Clapp 
(Geol.  Survey  Canada,  Ottawa,  1912), 
in  an  article  on  Morocco  by  A.  G. 
Ogilvie  {Oeogr.  Joum.,  XLI,  230-87), 
in  an  account  of  southeastern  India 
by  S.  W.  Gushing  {BuU.  Amer.  Oeogr. 
8oc.,  XrV,  81-92),  and  in  Cotton's 
essay,  referred  to  below. 

Phirsiogmphy  in  Spain.— Grattfying 
indications  of  geographical  awakening 
in  Spain  are  found  in  a  "Resamen 
fisiogrftfico  de  la  peninsula  ibArien,*^ 
by  Prof.  J.  D.  Cereceda  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Guadalajara  {Trah.  Jliisso 
Cien.  ^'at,  Madrid,  November,  1912). 
It  opens  with  a  valuable  bibliography; 
then  gives   a  general   sketch  of  tlift 
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physiographic  provinces  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  after  this  treats  each  prov- 
ince with  some  detail  and  with  much 
more  modern  style  than  is  customary 
in  Spanish  geographical  essays. 

Two-Cyele  Mountains.  —  Various 
studies  in  recent  years  have  shown 
that  many  mountain  ranges  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  are  not  now  in 
their  first  cycle  of  erosion,  introduced 
by  tlie  upheaval  that  produced  their 
deformed  structure,  but  in  a  second 
or  later  cycle,  introduced  by  upheaval 
with  moderate  deformation  at  a  late 
stage  of  a  preceding  cycle.  Features 
of  this  kind,  already  reported  for  the 
Tian  Shan  Mountains  of  central  Asia 
by  earlier  observers,  are  confirmed  by 


ogy  of  the  district  is  wisely  rel^ 
gated. 

Jura  Mountains.— Unlike  the  fore- 
going easily  intelligible  essay  is  the 
"Morphology  of  the  Bernese  Jura**  by 
Prof.  P.  Schlee  of  Hamburg  {Mitt. 
Geogr.  Oesellach.  Hamburg,  XJLVli, 
79-118),  which  is  difficult  to  read 
without  table  of  contents,  page  head- 
ings, and  paragraph  headings,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  oversupplv  m  geology 
for  a  geographical  article  and  a  too 
free  use  of  generally  unknown  loeal 
names,  as  if  &ey  were  known;  hut  the 
article  is  redeemed  by  the  best  photo- 
graphic views  yet  published  of  several 
transverse  valleys  in  the  Jura  arches. 

Rias.— A  quarter  century  ago  it  was 


Fr.  Mnchatschek  of  the  University  of  proposed    by    von    Richthofen    that 

Vienna    ("Der  westliche  Tianschan,"  branching   embayments    due   to   aub- 

Pcterm.  Mitt.  Enjiiiiz'hft,,  176).    The  sid/pnce  of  a  normally  dissected  land 

mountains  repeatedly  show  lowlands  surface  and  the  partial  submergence 

of  a  former  cycle  of  erosion,  now  up-  of    its    valleys,    in    accordance    with 

lifted  in  lofty  highlands  of  moderate  Dana's  principle  above  noted,  should 

inequality,  surmounted  by  still  loftier  be    called  by   the  Spanish  term  ria, 

summits,  the  monadnocks  or  surviving  locallv  applied  to  the  embayments  of 

eminences  of  the  former  cycle,  and  in-  the  Galician  coast.     Ria  would  thus 

terrupted  by  deep  valleys,  the  work  stand  in  contrast  to  the  simpler,  but 

of  revived  rivers  in  the  present  cycle,  stronger  embavments  of  mountainous 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  coasts  in  high 'latitudes  known  by  the 

made  to  The  Duah  of  Turkestan,  by  Norwegian  term  fiord,  and  now  under- 

\V.    Rickmer    Rickmers    (Cambridge,  stood  to  be  the  result  of  the  submarine 

England,  1913),  in  which  the  photo-  overdeepening  of  preglacial  valleys  by 

graphic    illustrations    are    unusually  ^^^^-^^^  erosion.     A  welcome  stucly  of 

-£'     y«    «       ..  »  t^®  ^^^^  ^^   Galicia  has  lately  been 

One-Cycle  Mountains.— In  contrast  made  bv  E.  Scheu  of  the  University 

with  the  Tian  Shan  as  two-cycle  moun-  ^f  Leipzig   ("Die  Rias  von  Oalicien, 

tains,   the  Kaikoura   ranges  of   New  5^^  Werden  und  Vergehen,"  Zeiiwhr. 

Zealand  are  described  by  Prof.  C.  A.  OeseUsch.  /.  Erdk.,  1913,  84-114,  193- 

Ci)tton  of  Victoria  College,  Wellington,  010 ),    from   which    manv   details   of 

N.  Z.,  as  one-cyce  ranges  ("Physiog-  ^^^.^  ^.^  ,^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  \emed. 
raphy  of  the  Middle  Clarence  Valle^^       East    Central    Afriia.  -  Prof .    Fr. 

ooT.«^.*'*V\"V-  ^''''^'*-  ^ourn     M.II,  j  ^^  ^j^^  University  of  Berlin  has 

225-40)  ;  that  is    as  ranges  which  re-  prepared  a  fine  report,  with  sketches, 

tain  m  their  altitude  some  measure  '  1, 'i.^^„^i,„    „„j  L-^„   ^«  u:.  Illi^ 

to  which  their  compound   body,  con-  tt    ui     j     j        ▼»•        1     j.     >f     mm-^^ 

sisting  of  a  greatly  disordered  older  ^^'j'^r.^ /^'    ^*^f  ^w^^'p  imVf" 

mass  and  12,000  ft.^f  covering  strata,  de^t  f^cjiutzgeh,,  ErgSm^hft.,  8, 1913) . 

lias  been  subjected.     The  chief  merit  ^^^ch  treats  especially  the  great  vol- 

of  this  paper,  however,  lies  in  its  un-  canoes  that  have  been  built  up  on  a 

usual  clearness  and  intelligibility;  it  district    of     displaced     fault    blocks 

is  a  masterpiece  of  lucid  presentation,  southeast  of  Victoria  Lake.     Several 

After  a  sliort  introduction,  there  comes  down-faulted    troughs   are    described. 

a  "brief  description,"  illustrated  with  The    embayed    shoreline    of    Victoria 

an   outline    map,   an   excellent   block  Lake  is  due  to  "ingression"  of  lake 

diagram,  and  a  number  of  expressive  water  into  land  valleys  as  a  result  of 

'tline   sketches;    then   separate   dis-  volcanic  obstruction  elsewhere. 

4sions   of   six    special   topics;    and       Local  Problems. — ^A f ew of  numoroua 

illy  an  appendix  to  which  the  geol-  excellent   articles   on    local  problems 
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may  be  mentioned.     An  excellent  me- 1  by  the  nftlwos  in  eoneer^  W  IfcTwtl^ 
count  of  the  floods  of  the  Niger  is  i  gate  tbe  natuTi»  and  n^iosal  taLMI 


giTen  by  J.  A.  MiUot  {Ahm.  de  Geagr^ 
XXII,  68-93),  showing  their  Talne  at 
various  stations  and  change  of  form 
with  down-stream  progress.  G.  Tra- 
bucco  treats  of  landslides  (/rone),  a 
subject  of  unhappily  great  impor- 
tance in  parts  of  Italy  (Revisia  Otogr. 
Ital.,  XX,  330-41).  The  coast  jjlat- 
form  of  western  Norway,  explained 
20  years  ago  by  Reusch  as  an  up- 
lifteid,  dissected,*  and  glaciated  plat- 
form of  marine  abrasion,  but  later 
otherwise  explained  by  Nussbaum,  de 
Geer,  and  Sederholm,  is  again  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  A.  G.  HOgbom  of  the 
University  of  Upsala  {Bull.  Geok  Insi, 
Upsala,  XII,  41-64),  who  supports 
Keusch  in  accepting  its  marine  origin. 
A  peculiarly  interesting  group  of  fea- 
tures in  Dalmatia  is  described  and 
illustrated  by  O.  Maull  of  Frankfort 
("Geomorph.*  Studien  aus  Mitteldal- 
matien."  Oeogr.  Jahresher.  aus  Oes- 
terr.,  XI,  1913) ;  an  unusually  smooth 
peneplain,  worn  on  tilted  limestones 
and  surrounded  by  surviving  subdued 
mountains,  is  sharply  trenched  by  the 
Kerka  River,  in  the  bed  of  which 
travertine  has  been  so  actively  formed 
as  to  produce  a  barrier  35  or  40  m. 
high,  on  the  face  of  which  the  river 
descends  in  fine  cascades,  and  back  of 
which  the  river  is  upheld  in  a  long 
branching  lake.  The  University  of 
California  Publications  on  Geography 
begin  with  "The  Russian  River  .  .  . 
of  the  Californian  Coast  Ranges"  by 
Prof.  R.  S.  Holway  (I,  1-60),  describ- 
ing thtf  peculiar  behavior  of  the  river, 
which,  after  flowing  50  miles  south- 
ward in  an  open  valley  that  continues 
to  San  Francisco  Bay,  runs  20  miles 
west  through  a  mountain  gorge  to 
the  Pacific.  Grant  and  Higgins  have 
prepared  an  illustrated  account  of 
certain  coastal  glaciers  in  Alaska 
<Bull.  526,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1913). 

0CEAN0GBAPH7 

G.   W.  LiTTLEHALES 

International  Exploration  of  the 
Sea. — The  hope  is  springing  up  that, 
through  the  International  Council  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  in  which 
America  has  now  accepted  represen- 
tation, preliminary  expeditions  may 
floon  be  sent  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 


of  the  periodie  miaUoHi  Sa  tl»fn«K 
mu%  tempeiaturtw  aattti^*  ^tMl^* 
and  velocity  of  tW  li^<tn  «!  wmt 
dovii  to  a  deptk  ol  MM  m.  mi  ^ 
detenniM  the  extent  te  vIMi  %  %^ 
gle  obeerratioa  vay  wmwoI  ^ 
average  conditioii  ol  tW  f!r««liir 
deptha.  This  is  feolied  loinwra  W  Ift 
preparatioa  for  tlw  ptoaie<>4>ilafarfwd 
exploration  of  the  Atlmlkw  vlMh 
was  reeociiiied  by  tl»  veee«l  InWr^ 
national  GeompMcttl  CmiffiM  M  W 
ing  <»ie  of  dhe  msmk  «if«at  taakii  ift 
the  field  of  oee«MfraplQr»  awl  ito  th* 
advancement  aad  prom^Umi  ol  wlik^ 
an  international  eonunittfo  Ia»  Vmi 
formed. 

Ocoas  Tsmftntmt  smt  lf.il<Kii> 
— ^The  discttsaioB  ol  ll»  ofcservntlwm 
taken  with  the  aftkvotlMnwMMi^et  e* 
board  the  L\  S.  &  H»wii^>mi  «ni 
Chester:  in  the  ietWvf  nfiott  el  tt» 
North  Atlantie,  foar  tl»  fimoeo  ol  ^ 
termining  whether  tl»  fViilwi  ol 
temperature  would  ai^«4  m  uiriMIWi 
tion  of  the  approodi  ol  %  xeeea)  lo^  «n 
unseen  mass  cl  ieo»  Imto  «oI  re^tonM 
such  a  eharaeterisHek  In^Ml  tt# 
question  is  still  in  donU  M  to  wli^ttwr 
icebergs  influence  to  nity  wwommMi 
extent  the  t«nperatnrt  of  IW  son  nl 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  ook 

The  Ago  of  Hm  fkfmmr^T%^  mH 
contents  of  the  ocean  havo  now  h#on 
estimated  with  aomt  approaeh  to  ex* 
actness,  and  the  amount  of  todlum. 
an  element  which  remains  in  iolutton 
and  is  not  deposited  from  ten  wnttr* 
has  been  found  to  be  158.357  «000  ton*. 
In  a  recent  bulletin,  the  U.  R,  Goolof- 
ical  Survey,  having  reckoned  tho  an* 
nual  rate  of  discharge  of  sodium  Into 
the  ocean  from  the  rainfall  and  run* 
off  of  the  globe  and  the  average 
composition  of  river  water,  has  an- 
nounced, as  a  provisional  result  found 
by  dividing  this  annual  rate  Into  tha 
sodium  content  of  the  ooeani  that  tha 
age  of  the  ocean,  slnoe  tha  earth  as- 
sumed its  prcdent  form,  Is  somewhat 
less  than  100,000.000  yoars. 

Sea-Level  Variationa.— Thtro  ia  n 
residue  of  progressive  change  In  the 
average  height  of  the  sea  level  at  a 
given  place,  even  after  all  tha  affaeta 
of  variations  of  wind,  barometrio  praa* 
sure,  and  air  temperature  havo  MfD 
eliminated.    In  the  Bulletin  of  ih§ Im- 
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perial  Earthquake  Investigating  Com- 
tnittee,  1913,  Omori  has  correlated  this 
phenomenon  with  the  variation  of 
latitude. 

Application     of     Mathematics     to 
Oceanography. — In  the  light  of  Eck- 
man's  theory  of  ocean  currents,  Mc- 
Ewen  of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  has  shown  in  the 
Internationale  Revue  der  .  .  .  Uydro- 
graphie  that  the  low  ocean  tempera- 
ture bordering  the  Californian  coast 
is  due  to  the  upwelling  of  cold,  saline, 
abysmal   water.      Eckman    began    by 
solving    a    series    of    simple    typical 
problems  by  exact  analytical  metho<ls, 
and  afterwards  approached  the  solu- 
tion of  natural  conditions  by  suitably 
combining   the    several   typical    solu- 
tions.   Adopting  these  considerations, 
McEwen   has   deduced   a  formula  by 
which  the  abnormal  temperatures  of 
this  rej^ion  have  been  calculated.     As 
touching  this  subject,  mention  is  made 
that  Clark,  in  his  Studi/  of  the  Sa- 
linity of  the  Surface  Waters  in  the 
North    Pacifio    Ocean    and    Adjacent 
Enclosed  SeaSy  just  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  brought 
out  the  sharp  northward  bending  of 
the  isohalines  of  the  Californian  ocean 
waters  in  summer,  and  shown  this  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  sharp  southward 
bonding  of  the  isotherms  which  Tho- 
rade  found  to  take  place  in  that  part 
of  the  year. 

Bibliography. — The  spread  of  inter- 
est in  oceanography  is  being  promoted 
by   the   publication,    in   the  train   of 
the    scientific    epitomes    which    have 
been  produced  in  recent  years,  of  pop- 
ular works  by  well -qualified   authors 
in    England,    France,    and    Germany, 
wlio  liave  produced  such  meritorious 
books  ns  tlie  Science  of  the  Sea,  by 
G.  Tferbert   Fowler  of  the  Challenger 
Society;    Dc  la  Surf  am  aux  Ahimrs, 
by   C.*  Delnjrrave,  with   a   preface  by 
tile  I'rince  of  Monaco;  La  Mer:  la  mn- 
dans   la  yafurr,   la  mer  et   VhommCf 
by  G.    Clerc-Rnmpal,  with  a  preface 
by   Prof.   A.    Berjret   of   the    Institut 
Oo«Ninopraphique  of  the  University  of 
France;   and  An  drr  See,  by  Prof.  P. 
Dalmis.     Thev    teach    the    science   of 
oceannjrrapliy  and  its  relations  to  hu- 
manity in  Hucli  a  manner  as  to  serve 
as   textbooks   in   the  schools   and   at 
the  same  time  to  meet  the  nee<ls  of 
general    rea<lers. 


CABTOGRAPHT 

W.  L.  G.  JOEBG 

The  publications  of  the  past  year  in 
cartography  may  properly  be  oonaid- 
ered  under  two  heads:  those  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  the  subject  it- 
self, and  new  maps. 

General  Works.— Among  recent  gen* 
eral  works,  M.  Groll's  Kartenkunde, 
in  two  volumes,  I,  Die  Projektumtft^ 
and  II,  Der  Karteninhalt  (Leipzig, 
1912),  is  noteworthy  because  of  its 
well-balanced  treatment  of  essentials. 
In  the  section  on  map  projections,  only 
those  of  geographical  value  are  in- 
cluded; a  synoptical  table  classifying 
projections  according  to  their  proper- 
ties and  a  list  of  those  best  suited  to 
the  representation  of  different  regions 
are  helpful  additions.  The  second 
volume  discusses  the  classification  of 
maps,  topographical  surveys,  the  con- 
tent, drafting,  and  printing  of  maps, 
and  cartometry,  and  contains  a  short 
history  of  cartography. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  A. 
Bludau's  revision  of  the  Leitfaden  der 
Kartenenttcurfslehre,  by  K.  ZOpprlts 
(Leipzig,  1912),  which  deals  with 
map  projections.  Although  the  stand- 
ard publication  of  its  type,  the  new 
edition  still  suffers  from  a  certain 
breadth  and  a  lack  of  clearness  re- 
grettable in  a  book  intended  for  use 
as  a  textbook. 

In  view  of  the  dearth,  in  English, 
of  treatises  written  from  the  geo- 
graphical, rather  than  the  mathemat- 
ical viewpoint,  A.  R.  Hinks'  Map 
Projections  (Cambridge,  1912)  may 
be  mentioned  here. 

For  the  progress  made  in  all  phases 
of  general  cartography,  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  recurrlnff  critr 
ioal  re]>(>rt«  by  IT.  Haack  fii  the 
Oeographischcs  Jahrhuch  (Gotha),the 
last,  in  Vol.  XXXHI,  1910,  covering 
the  period  1906-08. 

New  Maps.— The  leading  lists  of 
new  maps  were  referred,  to  in  the 
Year  Book  for  1912  (p.  621).  A 
selection  of  the  most  important  puh- 
lications  of  the  year  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

International  Map  of  the  WoxM.— 
The  International  Map  of  the  World 
on  the  scale  of  1:1,000,000  did  not 
progress  as  rapidly  as  in  1912.  Dif- 
ferences which  had  arisen  in  the  in- 
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Density  of  Population  Map  of  Eu- 
rope.— A  noteworthy  map  in  the  field 
of  anthropogeography  is  the  map  of 
the  (leDsity  of  population  of  Europe, 
1:10,000,000,  by  L.  Weise  (PI.  2, 
Petcnnanna  Mitt.,  LIX,  first  half). 
Besides  being  based  on  the  recent  cen- 
suses of  1910-11,  its  importance  lies 
in  the  large  number  of  density  grades 
shown,  which  make  for  a  more  de- 
tailed representation  than  heretofore 
available.  Unfortunately,  the  color 
scheme  chosen  fails  to  suggest  the  se- 
quence of  the  density  grades. 

Balkan  Maps. — Of  the  maps  brought 
forth  by  the  JSnIkan  War,  two  deserve 
mention.  One  is  the  admirable  eth- 
nographic map  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, 1:1,500,000,  by  J.  Cvijitf  (PI. 
22,  Peiernianns  Mitt.,  LIX,  first  half). 
The  differentiation  between  the  eth- 
nographic units  is  detailed,  due  weight 
being  ^iven  to  the  religious  factor  as 
a  subdivisional  clement.  The  other 
map,  entitled  Siiddst-Europa  7nit  den 
ncu&i  Grenzen,  1:2.000,000,  and  edited 
by  K.  Peucker  (Vienna,  1913),  is 
of  interest  in  that  it  shows  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  Balkan  States. 

Forest  Atlas  of  North  America.— 
Attention  should  also  be  called  to 
the  publication  by  the  Forest  Service 
(Washington,  lOiS)  of  the  first  part 
of  a  series  of  atlases  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  show  the  distribution  of 
all  North  American  trees,  exclusive 
of  those  occurring  wholly  in  Mexico. 
The  first  part,  by  G.  B.  Sudworth, 
represents  36  species  of  pine  on  maps 
of  North  America  on  the  scale  of 
1:18,000,000. 

Debes'  Handatlas.— Finally,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
E.  Debes'  Never  Handatlas  (Leipzig, 
1013).  Althouprh  not  containing  so 
many  or  so  detailed  maps  as  some 
other  general  atlases,  Debes'  Hand- 
atlas  remains  distinctive  for  the  crit- 
ical quality  of  its  content  and  for 
the  special  attention  given  to  the  se- 
lection of  suitable  projections. 

EXPLOBATION    AND 
DISCOVEBY 

Henry  Gannett 

Antarctic.  —  The    Year    Book    for 

912  (p.  623)  told  of  Amundsen's  sue- 

ss  in  roacliiiig  the  South  Pole  and 

ifq;«o(i  latest  advices  from  Captain 


R.  L.  Scott's  expedition,  which  were 
to  the  effect  that  Captain  Scott,  with 
his  four  companions,  was  in  latitude 
87  deg.  30  min.  South  on  Jan.  4,  1912, 
150  miles  from  the  Pole,  with  an 
abundance  of  provisions  and  with 
every  prospect  of  reaching  the  goaL 
Xo  further  word  was  heard  from  this 
party  until  Feb.  10,  1913,  when  the 
world  was  startled  with  the  news  that 
a  terrible  disaster  had  befallen  the 
expedition;  that  Scott  and  his  four 
companions,  Lieut.  Bowers,  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Capt.  Oates,  and  Mr.  Evans,  after 
reaching  the  South  Pole  and  finding 
Amundsen's  records,  had,  on  their  re- 
turn, been  starved  and  frozen  to  death 
within  11  miles  of  a  depot  of  food 
and  fuel  and  only  150  miles  from 
their  headquarters  on  the  coast.  It 
seems,  from  Captain  Scotfs  diary, 
which  he  kept  up  almost  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  that  the  party  had  been 
caught  in  a  blizzard  which  absolutely 
prevented  traveling  and  which  con- 
tinued for  nine  days. 

A  part  of  the  Australian  Expedi- 
tion under  Dr.  Mawson,  including 
Frank  Wild  and  seven  members  of  hie 
party,  who  were  landed  on  Termina- 
tion Land,  returned  to  Sydney  early 
in  the  Spring  of  1913.  They  report 
great  success;  the  expedition  mapped 
about  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  line 
and  did  much  valuable  geological 
work,  securing  specimens  from  numer- 
ous widely  separated  localities.  With 
them  was  a  part  of  Dr.  Mawion's 
party.  It  appears  that  the  Aurora, 
Dr.  Mawson's  ship,  arrived  at  his  sta- 
tion on  Adelie  Land,  but  found  that 
Dr.  Mawson  and  two  other  members 
of  the  party  had  not  yet  returned 
from  a  long'  expedition  to  the  east- 
ward. The  ship  took  off  part  of  the 
party  and  then,  as  the  season  was 
late,  decided  to  go  and  pick  up  Mr. 
Wild's  party,  1,200  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, on  Termination  Land.  They  had 
hardly  started  when  they  received  a 
wireless  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Mawson 
had  just  returned,  but  that  his  two 
companions  had  died,  Lieut.  Innet 
having  fallen  into  a  deep  crevasse  and 
Dr.  Merz  having  perish^  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  Dr.  Mawson  and  his 
small  party  spent  another  winter  In 
the  Antarctic. 

The  German  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Filchner  went  ia 
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the  Dcutschland  to  Coats  Land,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  station  and 
sending  out  exploring  parties  inland 
therefrom.  They  found  a  broad  bay 
similar  to  Ross  Sea  on  the  other  side 
of  Antarctica,  filled  with  a  great  field 
of  ice,  with  an  ice  cliff  at  its  northern 
limit.  An  attempt  to  make  a  landing 
on  an  immense  ice  floe  ended  in  dis- 
aster, as  the  floe  got  adrift  and  broke 
up.  This  was  in  latitude  78  deg. 
South.  The  ship  then  attempted  to 
proceed  north,  but  was  caught  in  the 
ice  and  hold  all  winter  and  until  No- 
vrmber,  when  the  expedition  was 
abandoned. 

Arctic  — Late  in  1912  Vilhjamur 
Stofansson  and  R.  ^I.  Anderson  re- 
turned af.tor  four  years*  exploration 
in  nortliorn  Canada  and  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  They  explored  and  mapped  a 
large  area  on  the  mainland  east  of 
the  lower  Mackenzie  River  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  discovered  sev- 
eral villages  of  "white  Eskimo,"  who 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
Danes  who  have  migrated  westward 
from  Greenland  (A.  Y.  B.,  1911,  p. 
606;   1912,  p.  679). 

Since  their  return  from  this  expe- 
dition tlie  Canadian  Government  has 
niado  provision  for  further  explora- 
tion by  them  of  adjacent  regions,  es- 
poeially  of  Banks  Land,  Prince  Pat- 
rick Island,  and  of  possible  lands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  northwest. 
Tliis  expedition  is  now  well  on  its 
way,  tlie  most  recent  advices  indicat- 
in*;  that  their  vessels,  three  in  num- 
ber, have  passed  through  Bering  Strait 
on  their  way  to  Herschel  Island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  They 
expect  to  be  absent  from  civilization 
for  at  least  three  years.  The  expedi- 
tion i«;  amply  provided  for  in  every 
respect  and  the  scientific  staff  consists 
of  15  persons. 

From  a  study  of  the  tides  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  it  is  believed  that  there 
must  he,  somewhere  north  of  Alaska, 
a  considerable  body  of  land  or  a  large 
group  of  islands,  and  one  of  Mr.  Stef- 
ansson's  purposes,  if  not  his  main  pur- 
pose, is  to  search  that  part  of  the 
Arctic  Sea  in  which  this  land  is  sup- 
posed to  bo,  and  if  discovered,  to  ex- 
plore it. 

This  land  may  bo  the  Crocker  Land 
soon  by  Admiral  Peary  at  a  great 
distance    from    the   highlands   at   the 


mouth  of  Nansen  Sound.  To  explore 
this  land  an  expedition  has  been  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  under 
command  of  D.  B.  MacMillan,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Peanr*8 
lieutenants  in  the  expedition  which 
reached  the  North  Pole.  This  expedi- 
tion started  late  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  intending  to  winter  on  the  west 
coast  of  Smith  Sound,  opposite  Etah 
and  thence  to  sledge  across  Grant 
Land  to  its  west  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  Nansen  Sound.  Latest  advices 
show  that  this  expedition  reached 
P^tah,  but  was  unable  to  cross  Smith 
Sound.  It  will  doubtless  cross  on  the 
ice  as  soon  as  it  becomes  light  enough. 
Much  activity  has  been  shown  in 
the  exploration  of  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia.  A  Russian  expedition,  under 
Major-General  Sergeief,  has  left  Vla- 
divostok in  two  icebreakers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and,  if  possible, 
continuing  the  voyage  through  Kara 
Sea  to  Europe.  Another  expedition, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  Brussi- 
lov,  left  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1912, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  around 
Siberia  to  the  eastward.  A  third  ex- 
pedition under  Captain  Wilketsky  has, 
according  to  press  reports,  discovered 
a  large  island  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Chelguskin.  It  is  said  to  extend  as 
far  north  as  latitude  81  deg.  and  to 
lie  between  longitudes  96  deg.  and  140 
deg.  East,  thus  being  east  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  and  south  of  Nansen's 
drift  route. 

Greenland. — The  Mikkelsen  expedi- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  records  of 
the  unfortunate  Mvlius  Erichsen  ex- 
pedition  and  for  exploration  in  north- 
eastern Greenland,  which  left  Copen- 
hagen in  1909,  returned  in  July,  1912. 
They  were  successful  in  recovering  the 
records,  and  made,  at  the  cost  of  great 
hardships  and  danger,  a  long  journey 
over  the  inland  ice,  from  Shannon  Is- 
land to  the  head  of  Denmark  Fiord. 

A  Danish  expedition,  under  Captain 
Koch,  set  out  in  June,  1912,  to  cross 
the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  at  about 
its  widest  part.  The  expedition  wai 
landed  upon  the  east  coast,  and  on 
April  20,  1913,  started  inland  with 
five  sledges  drawn  by  horses,  and 
reached  the   west   coast  at  Proeven, 
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Water.— It  has  bee 

Schoeffer,  and  Jonea 
lutions  of  aubatanea 
d rates  are  more  tr 
solutions  of  substas 
form  hydrates  are 
than  pure  water.  T, 
were  ascertained  wii 
radiomicrometer,  an 
the  investigators  to 
dence  for  the  solvate 

Hydrogen  PerozUi 
Fischer  aud  Priesa  hi 
Bible  to  obtain  large 
gen  peroxide  by  redi 
gas  under  a  {iressur 
ICM)  atmospheres,  Tl 
effected  either  elsctrc 
a  dilute  acid  as  th 
chemically,  as,  for  i 
of  a  liquid  zinc  ama] 
sulphuric  acid.  A 
preparation  of  relaU' 
solutions  of  ozone  in 
Ih'pii  devised  by  Rotb 
staller,  who  have  ( 
velocity  of  decompoa: 
aigueous  solution.  Th 
red     coloration    not* 

ammonia  is  probablj 
the  presence  of  ammt 
which  would  behave 
tassium  hydroxide  (i 
627).  The  use  of  o» 
detection  of  methai 
with  ozone  yielding 
recommended  by  Hi 
feld. 
C&ibon.^A  very  a 
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sodium,  potassium,  or  rubidiiun  are 
bombarded  bv  cathode  ravs,  there  is 
a  genuine  production,  as  distinct  from 
liberation  of  absorbed  gas,  of  helium 
and  Xj,  potassium  giving  the  largest 
supply."  He  suggests  that  the  emis- 
sion of  helium  from  these  and  other 
substances  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  "other  elements  besides 
radium,  thorium,  and  the  like  make 
attempts  to  expel  alpha  particles 
(atoms  of  helium).  In  ordinary  ele- 
ments these  particles  have  not  enough 
energy  to  get  away  from  the  atom; 
they  are,  however,  as  it  were,  loos- 
ened, and  can  be  detached  by  vigorous 
boni])ardment  with  cathode  rays." 

Nitrogen.— R.  J.  Strutt,  in  the  fifth 
of  his  series  of  articles  on  active 
nitro«:('n,  assorts  that  the  phenomena 
are  not  due  to  tlie  presence  of  traces 
of  oxygen  in  the  gas,  as  has  been 
stated  by  F.  Comte  and  by  E.  Tiede. 
In  this  assertion  he  is  supported  by 
A.  Koenig  and  E.  Elod.  He  has, 
moreover,  made  a  further  study  of 
the  cbeniical  reactions  of  active  nitro- 
gen, among  which  are  the  formation 
ot  nitr()<^t'n  by  action  upon  vapor  of 
mercury,  cadTiiium,  zinc,  arsenic,  so- 
dium, and  sulphur,  and  the  production 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  action  upon 
various  organic  compounds.     The  fix- 


hydronitrogen,  has  been  prepared  by 
A.  £.  Houlehan.  The  chemistry  of 
nitric  oxide  formation  in  the  nigh- 
tension  arc  has  been  investigated  by 
F.  Fischer  and  E.  Hene.  After  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  reaction  be- 
tween nitric  oxide  and  liquid  oxygen, 
F.  Raschig  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  green  substance  obtained  is 
nitrogen  hexoxide,  NO,,  as  previously 
asserted  {A.  7.  B.y  1912,  p.  628),  and 
has  shown  that  when  the  substance  is 
washed  with  liquid  nitrogen  it  loses  a 
part  of  its  oxygen,  with  formation  of 
isonitrogen  tetroxide.  Strong  has  stud- 
ied the  action  of  the  corona  discharge 
upon  air,  and  Hausser  has  obtained 
nitric  oxide  by  explosive  combustion 
of  coke-oven  gas  under  pressure. 

Piezochemistry. — During  the  last 
year  an  increasing  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  influence  of  pressure 
upon  chemical  reactions.  The  decom- 
position of  nitric  oxide  under  pres- 
sures up  to  700  atmospheres,  and  at 
various  temperatures,  has  been 
studied  by  E.  Briner.  E.  Cohen  and 
his  colleagues  have  continued  their 
interesting  piezochemical  studies,  and 
have  designed  and  constructed  an  elab- 
orate apparatus  capable  of  maintain- 
ing pressures  up  to  1,500  atmospheres 
constant  to  within  about  one  per  cent. 


ation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  |  for  any  desired  length  of  time.  With 
means  of  boron  compounds  has  been  '  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  the  infiu- 
fttudiod    l»v    Stiililer    and    Elbert.     W.  I  ence  of  high  pressures  upon  the  velocr 


A.  Xov(»rf  has  obtained  some  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  new  nit- 
ropron  trichloride,  containing  positive 
nitro«^r(.n  and  net^ative  chlorine,  and 
prepared  by  the  interaction  of  nitrosyl 


ity  of  inversion  of  cane-sugar  solu- 
tions was  studied,  and  the  validity  of 
Faraday's  law  for  pressures  up  to 
1,500  atmospheres  was  established. 
By  using  a  suitable  bomb,  F.  Bergius 


chloride    and    phosphorous   pentachlo- !  has  been  able  to  prepare  calcium  diox 

ride.     Franklin    has    prepared    potas- j  i^e  from  quick-lime  and  oxygen  under 

sinm  ammono-macrnesate.  Mg(NHK)  J  120  atmospheres  at  350  deg.     He  has 


.XUa,  a  new  salt  belonging  to  his 
ammonia  series  of  acids,  bases,  and 
salts,  by  action  of  potassium  amide 
in  liquid  ammonia  upon  a  halogen 
salt,  an  aquo  salt,  or  an  ammono  salt 
of  majrnesium,  or  upon  the  metel  it- 
self. He  has  also  prepared  potassium 
ammonotitanate    bv    a    similar    reac- 

ft 

tion,  and  has  studied  the  reaction  be- 
tween potassium  amide  and  cupric 
nitrate  in  liquid  ammonia.  Sommer 
has  obtained  hydrazine  nitrite  by  in- 
teraction of  barium  nitrite  and  hvdra- 
zine  sulphate.  An  animonated  am- 
m  o  n  i  u  m  trinitride,  NH4NJ.2NH,, 
which    may    be    regarded    as    a    new 


also  obtained  coal-like  substances  by 
heating  peat,  wood,  or  cellulose  to  34(> 
deg.  under  great  pressure,  and  is  able 
te  prepare  large  quantities  of  pure 
hydrogen  under  similar  conditions  by 
the  action  of  iron  upon  water. 

Non-aqueous  Solutions. — ^Among  the 
notable  contributions  made,  during  the 
year,  to  our  knowledge  of  non-aque- 
ous solutions  is  that  published  by  C* 
A.  Kraus  and  W.  C.  Bray  on  a  gen- 
eral relation  between  the  concentra- 
tion and  the  conductance  of  ionized 
substances  in  various  solvents.  In  the 
course  of  an  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  the  metallic  state,  C.  A.  Kraus  has 
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isolated  the  metallic  groups  CHsH^, 
CsHsUg,  and  CaHrHg,  by  electrolysis 
of  the  respective  chlorides  in  liquid 
ammonia  solution.  He  concludes  that 
"the  metallic  state  is  a  molecular  and 
not  an  atomic  property  of  matter." 
The  behavior  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  barium  salts  of  certain  organic 
acids,  dissolved  in  such  solvents  as 
benzene,  toluene,  and  petroleum  ether, 
toward  hydrogen  chloride,  has  been 
studied  by  H.  P.  Cady  and  H.  O. 
Liclitcnwalter.  These  investigators 
note,  in  contradiction  to  the  earlier 
work  of  Kahlenberg.  that  each  solu- 
tion giving  a  precipitate  shows  an  ap- 
preciable conductivity,  and  conclude 
that  every  one  of  the  reactions  is  in 
accord  with  the  dissociation  theory. 
L.  Bruner  and  his  colleagues  have  in- 
vestigated the  electrical  conductivity 
of  nitrobenzene  solutions,  and  the 
electrochemistry  of  the  halogens  both 
in  nitrobenzene  and  in  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide.  ^M.  E.  Holmes  has  electro- 
Ivzed  a  solution  of  ammonium  trini- 
tride  in  liquid  ammonia,  with  a  view 
to  aHCfitaininji  tlie  properties  of  X^.the 
discharged  trinitride  ion.  Fritz 
Friedrichs  has  studied  the  behavior 
of  numerous  substances,  chiefly  inor- 
ganic salts,  in  sealed  tubes  toward 
liquid  ammonia  and  toward  liquid 
sulphur  dioxide  at  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  — 80  deg.  to  -|-  160  deg.  In 
connection  with  this  work  he  has 
formulated  a  new  classification  for 
binary  systems,  based  upon  solubility, 
miscibility,  and  critical  relations. 

Sulphur,  Selenium^  and  Tellurium. 
— The  behavior  of  thionyl  chloride 
toward  various  oxides  and  dioxides 
when  lioatcd  in  sealod  tubes  to  from 
150  deg.  to  200  deg.  has  been  investi- 
gated by  A.  B.  Xorth  and  A.  "SI.  Hage- 
man.  It  was  found  that  zinc,  cadmi- 
um, magnesium,  and  cupric  oxides,  for 
example,  react  under  these  conditions 
with  formation  of  the  respective 
metallic  chloride  and  sulphur  dioxide. 
From  a  study  of  the  solubility  of 
sulphur  in  sulphur  monochloride  and 
in  ocher  solvents,  A.  If.  W.  Aten  con- 
cludes that  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  modifica*''^*!  of 
sulphur.     W.   Hempel  ar'  ^ 

Weber  describe  an  electrol'    '•    - 
^or  the  production   of   h' 
•»d  hydrogen  tvll"'"» 
imed    ^'nj»    f^c 


phuric  acid,  and  the  cathodes  were  re- 
spectively of  selenium  and  tellariimu 
Boron. — The  synthesis  of  a  number 
of  borides  has  been  effected  with  the 
aid  of  the  vacuum  electric  furnace 
by  E.  Wedekind.  Calculated  amounts 
of  amorphous  boron  and  the  metal 
under  investigation  were  in  each  case 
compressed  into  rods,  through  which 
the  current  was  passed.  The  metals 
used  were  zirconium,  vanadium, 
molybdenum,  uranium,  titanium,  and 

;  tungsten.    Of  these,  only  molybdenum 

!  and  titanium  presented  difficulties.  A. 
Stock  and  C.  Massenez  have  obtained 
two  hydrides  of  boron  by  decomposi- 
tion of  magnesium  boride  with  acids, 
and  condensation  of  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts with  liquid  air.  The  formula  of 
one  of  these,  B4Hio>  was  well  estab- 
lished by  analysis  and  by  density  de- 
terminations, and  the  properties  of 
the  substance,  which  melts  at  — 116 
deg.    and    boils    at    + 16    deg.,   were 

i  studied.  To  the  second  substance, 
which  boils  at  about  100  deg.,  the 
formula  BeHi,  was  assigned.  Stock 
and  Frederici  obtained  a  more  yola- 
tile  compound,  BsH,,  which  boils  at 
—  87  deg.,  by  decomposition  of  gase- 
ous B4H10.  These  investigators  sug- 
gest the  use  of  a  bath  of  melting  car- 
bon bisulphide  for  maintaining  a  tem- 
perature constant  at — 112  deg.  In  a 
still  later  article.  Stock,  Frederici,  and 
Priess  have  made  a  further  study  of 
B,He  iind  BfHio,  and  have  investigated 
the  solid  substances  obtained  by  de- 
composition of  gaseous  B4HM.  A  new 
compound,  BtoH,4,  which  melts  at  99.5 
deg.,  was  obtained  by  heating  B^K^  to 
100  deg.  for  four  to  five  hours,  or  BsH« 
to  from  IIT)  deg.  to  120  deg.  for  48 
hours,  as  well  as  several  other  com- 

,  pounds  or  mixtures  of  which  the 
chemical  identity  has  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  established. 

Miscellaneous.— A.  Werner  and  his 
associates  have  continued  their  inter- 
esting researches  upon  the  asymmetric 
cobalt  atom.  T.  \V.  Richards  and  A. 
W.  Rowe  have  constructed  an  im- 
proved apparatus  for  use  in  determin- 
ing the  specific  heats  of  liauids. 
Known  o""."*»ties  of  heat  are  Uber- 
ated  i '  ^-  ^oaratus  by  neutraliiiiis 
aceuT  '^   amounts   of   mm 

''ith  alkali.    The  nv^ 

'\^  tnin 
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hydrogen  iodide,  nitric  acid,  perchloric 
acid,  and  of  lithium,  sodium,  and  po- 
tassium hydroxides  were  determined. 
A  new  proof  of  the  material  existence 
of  molecules  is  said  by  N.  Pihlbad  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of 
his  investigation  of  the  absorption 
curves  of  certain  disperse  systems  con- 
taining red,  yellow,  blue,  or  Tiolet 
organic  substances  in  the  form  of  sus- 
pensions, colloidal  solutions,  and  mo- 
lecular solutions.  As  the  size  of  the 
particles  was  diminished,  the  absorp- 
tion curves  of  the  disperse  systems 
approached  those  of  the  molecular 
sohitions.  K.  A.  Hofmann,  0.  Ehr- 
hart,  and  O.  Schneider  have  found  it 
possible  to  "activate"  solutions  of 
sodium  chlorate  by  addition  of  os- 
mium tetroxide.  C.  Boulanger  and  J. 
Bardot  have  noted  the  presence  of 
small  amounts  of  gallium  in  commer- 
cial aluminium  and  in  bauxite.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  observation,  previ- 
ously made  by  A.  de  Gramont,  that 
gallium  occurs  in  various  feldspars, 
the  investigators  suggest  that  perhaps 
gallium  always  accompanies  alumi- 
num in  nature. 

OBGANIO   CHEMISTBT 

J.  M.  Kelson 

Divalent    Nitrogen.— T  h  e   surprise 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery 

CH 


of  the  existoice  in  the  free  state  of 
oompounds  containinff  trivalent  oar- 
bon  atoms  such  as  triphenylmethyl. 
lends  interest  to  the  preparation  of 
analogous  oompounds  in  the  nitro- 
gen series,  wieland  (BeriehU  dw 
DeuiBoh,  Ohem.  0ea9U9eK,  XLV, 
2600;  Uehiga  Annalen,  CCCXOII, 
127)  found  that  certain  ditertiary 
hydrazines,  R,N-NR„  in  whieh  the  R 
represents  positively  substituted  phe- 
nyl groups,  dissociate  to  form  diva- 
lent nitrogen  compounds.  Fbr  in- 
stance, tetra-anisyl  hydnudne  dissooi- 
ates  at  room  temperature  into  colored 
dianisy  1  nitrogcai,  ( CH.  OC«H« )  .N, 
which  is  capable  of  adding  itself  to 
various  unsaturated  compounds,  such 
as  triphenylmethyl,  with  which  it 
forms  dianisylaminotriphenyl  meth- 
ane (C.H.),CN(CAOCH,),. 

The  Non-XquiTtleBce  of  the  Fi?t 
Valences  of  Nitrogen.— The  non-equiT- 
alence  of  the  five  valences  of  nitrogen  ^ 
in  ammonium  salts  was  demonstrated 
by  Meisenheimer  {IAehig$  Annaleiii 
CCCXCVII.  273)  by  means  of  isomer- 
io  substances  of  the  general  formula 
R,N(PR»)(0R«).  For  example,  tw« 
isomeric  substances  having  the  for- 
mula (CH,),N(OCH,)(00,H.)  were 
found  to  decompose  on  evaporating 
their  aqueous  solutions  quantitatively 
as  follows: 


CHj 


A    CHi-N<fjS'y   JJ{— >CHi-N  +  CHiO  +  CtHiOH 


CH 


CHi--^ 


B    ChP-N  <SSjP'  ffi— >  ChI-N  -».  CiHiO  +  CHiOH. 


CH 


A  number  of  compounds  containing 
different  alkoxyl  groupings  reacted 
similarly.  Since  four  of  the  Ave 
valences  of  the  nitrogen  atom  in  am- 
monium salts  have  long  since  been 
shown  to  be  equivalent,  this  furnisheH 
direct  experimental  evidence  of  the 
different  character  of  the  fifth  valence. 
Optically  Active  Phosphorus  Com- 
pounds  . — Wedekind  ( Beriohte  der 
D eut  8ch,  Chem.  Gcaellaoh,,  XLV. 
2933)  obtained  evidence  that  the 
p-tolyl-phcnyl-ethyl-methyl  phospho- 
mium  grouping  was  resolved  into  opti- 
mally active  dextro-  and  levo-forms. 
This  adds  another  element  to  those 
-^.v-«h    have    been    found    capable   of 


CH) 


forming  optically  active  isomers  with 
asymmetric  substituting  groupe.  II 
also  completes  the  evidenoe  for  suoh 
compounas  of  phosphorus  as  those 
presented  by  Meisenheimer  eeveral 
years  ago  when  he  resolved  mixed 
iihoAphiiie  oxidcM  into  optically  active 
isomeric  substances. 

Mechanism  of  Reactioaa  ia  Dytttnft 
Formation.— The  chemistry  Involved 
in  the  synthesis  of  dyestufTs  hat  al- 
ways been  very  oompltoatod  and  dlfll* 
cult  to  understand.  The  oompounds 
are  generally  very  complex  and  the 
reactions  for  their  formation  often 
seemingly  abnormal.  Reoenthr  A.  0. 
Green  {Jour.  Ohem.  £foe.,  Clil,  0t5) 
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has  offered  a  theory  for  explaining  the 
mechanism  of  these  synthetic  reac- 
tions in  a  comparatively  simple  way. 
He  consid'^rs  most  dyes  to  be  formed 
through  the  addition  of  amines  and 
phenols  to  quinoid  bodies  in  one  or 
both  of  two  ways:  (1)  direct  addi- 
tion, under  acid  conditions,  which  can 
be  indicated  by  the  general  expression, 


I 


X 

I  I 

/\ 

I 

I 


HA 


'I 
X 


XH 
XA 


(2)    indirect  addition,  under  neutral 
conditions, 


X 


1 1 

/\ 


V 

1 1 

X 


H-   HA 


XH 

V 

XH 


The  benzenoid  compounds  thui^ 
formed    can    again    be    changed    intr> 
quinones    by    oxidation    and    undergo 
either  of  the  above  addition  reactions. 
This  process  of  alternating  oxidation 
and    reduction    may    continue    until ' 
compounds  of  very  complicated  molec- 
ular structure  are  formed.     As  cxani- 
plos.  pararosaniline  is  formed  through 
the  oxidation  of  toluidine  and  direct 
addition  of  aniline,  while  the  indulinos  \ 
and  aniline  black  are  formed  by  oxidn-  ! 
tion  of   aniline  and    both   direct  and 
indirect    additions.     The    theory    not 
only   furnishes   the  chemist  a  means 
for  following  the  course  of  the  reac- 
tions, but  also  suggests  new  synthe- 
ses, and  methods  for  ascertaining  the 
constitution  of  many  dyes  herp*^'^^'*'" 
unknovm. 

Natural  Diterpenes. — Vx 
present   time   the  only  know/ 

"^es  have  been  those  synth 
laboratory.    It   is,   there 

tingr     to     'lOte     thp     HiPArt 


Semmler  and  Rosenberg  {Beriekie  der 
DeutaeK  Ckem.  OetellseA.,  XLVI^ 
768),  in  the  higher  boiling  fraotionv- 
of  camphor  oil,  of  two  naturally  oe- 
cnrring  members  of  this  dass  of  eom- 
pounds.  They  are  a-eamphoreiit. 
Cs«Has,  a  monoeydie  diterpene,  and 
/3-camphoren,  C,«Hsa,  a  bieyelie' 
diterpene. 

Hydrolysis  of  CeUvlose.— Conaidsr- 
able  attention  has  been  given  in  re* 
cent  years  to  the  produetion  of  fer- 
mentable sugar  from  cellulose.  Otaa- 
of  the  most  promising  methods  for 
the  hydrolysis  of  cellulose  has  been 
lately  worked  out  by  Willst&tter  and 
Zechmeister  (Berichte  der  DeuUcK 
Chcm.  OcacllacK,  XLVI,  2401).  Or- 
dinary concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(36  per  cent.)  will  only  gelatinize 
cellulose  after  acting  upon  it  ~  for 
some  time,  while  stronger  hydroehlorift 
acid  (40  per  cent.)  aissolves  it  very 
rapidly  and  soon  changes  it  complete- 
ly into  glucose.  Hydrochloric  acid 
has  several  advantages  over  sulphuric- 
acid,  which  has  generally  been  used  in 
tlie  past,  in  that  it  does  not  form  any 
esters  with  the  polysaccharides  and 
the  operation  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  application  of  heat. 

Bibliography. — ^Among  the  more  im- 
portant books  on  organic  chemistry 
published  during  the  year  may  m> 
mentioned  the  following:  AusehUts 
and  Schroeter's  Richier'a  Organignhe" 
Chcmie,  Uth  editipn,  two  volumes; 
Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis, 
4th  edition.  Volume  VII,  covering  al- 
kaloids, animal  bases  and  acids,  ghi- 
cosides  and  cyanogen;  James  Walker'a 
Organic  Chemistry  for  Medical  Biu- 
dents;  Julius  B.  Cohen's  OrgamHc 
CJiemistry  for  Advanced  Btudenie^ 
Volume  II:  F^ttore  Molinari's  Generol 
and  Industrial  Organic  OhenUsiry, 
translated  by  Thomas  H.  Pope;  and 
T.  A.  Henry's  The  Plant  AJkaloida, 
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tention    until    siadies    on    animala 


the  penneability  of  these  membranes 
is  dependent  upon  surface  tension. 
By  "surface  tension"  is  meant  the 
peculiar  phenomena  observed  at  sur* 
faces.  "Capillary  attraction"  is  one 
of  these  phenomena.  Biol<Mdsts  at 
present  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  great 
importance  to  surface  tension. 

Since  the  lipoid  theory  of  tiie  na- 
ture of  cell-membranes  and  the  lipoid 
theory  of  the  action  of  narcotics  are 
interdependent,  the  latter  is  also  be- 
ing discredited.  Instead  of  Twaking 
the  action  of  the  indifferent  narootics 
such  as  alcohol  and  chlorofoncn  de- 
pendent upon  their  solubility  in  fat 


showed  that  lipoids  must  be  as  im- 
portant to  plants  as  to  animals.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  lipoids,  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  origin, 
•contain  a  variety  of  basic  nitrogenous 
substances  other  than  cholin,  the 
simplest  of  these  being  colamin,  or 
amino-ethylalcohol  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
pp.  634-5),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  intermcKiiary  between  the  sug^s 
and  the  amino-acids  or  proteins. 
The  occurrence  of  substances  of  this 
type  has  furnished  Trier  with  a  basis 
lor  an  interesting  hypothesis  of  pro- 
tein formation  in  plants,  which  corre- 
lates protein  formation  with  lipoid  ^d  lipoids,  their  effect  upon  surfaoa 
formation  and  offers  an  explanation  tension  is  being  offered  In  explasa- 
of  the  genesis  of  many  bases  and  tion.  Indeed,  plarmaeologists  are  in- 
alkaloids,  as  well  as  of  the  interde-  clined  to  explain  various  poison  effeots 
pendence  of  the  metabolism  of  nitro-  as  manifestations  of  surface  tenston. 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid,  both  con-  However,  the  theory  that  narcosis  it 
stituents  of  many  lipoids.  In  this  dependent  upon  the  inhibition  of  oxi- 
connection  it  is  important  to  note  dation  (Verwom)  has  fonnd  little 
that  sulphur  may  occur  in  lipoids  as  acceptance  (Winterstein,  J.  Loeb  and 
well  as  in  protein  and  that  the  lipoid  Wasteneys). 

containing  sulphur,  or  sulphatid,  de-  Nutrition,   ProteiaSir-It    has    kmg 

scribed     from    impure     preparations  i^een  known  that  the  mere  ingeatkn 

first    by    Thudichum    and    then    by  of    food    increases    heat    produetioii. 

Koch   has   finally    been   obtained    in  Zuntz  assumed  this  to  be  due  merely 

the  pure  state  and  found  free  from  to  the  mechanical  processes  of  digsi- 

phosphoric    acid    (Levene).       Ligno-  tion,  such  as  the  muscular  work  of 

eerie   acid    has    been   obtained    from  the    intestines,    the    activity    of   tho 

the  brain  Upoid,  sphingomyelin   (Le-  gUnds  and  the  like.    Rnbner,  oa  tho 

vene).    This   acid,   the   structure   of  contrary,  held  that  chemioal  proeeiiea 

which  is  now  known,  had  been  found  produced  the  heat  without  benellt  to 

only  in  planU.    Its  discovery  in  the  the  cells.    Benediet  and  Pratt  havo 

brain  extends  the  list  of  substances  now     practically     proved     Rnbner's 

with  large  molecules  of  the  type  com-  theory.    Further  study  has  magnlHnd 

mon  in  plants  now  known  to  occur  the   unportance   of   the   *Sitsminfi* 

in  animals   {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  634).  {A.  Y.  B.,  1912,  p.  Ml).    Thus  nor- 

Methods  have   been   devised   for   the  mal  life  can  be  maintained  on  a  diet 

determination  in  tissues  and  blood  of  of   pure   protein,   sugar   and  butter, 

cholestearin,   a  substance    related   to  but  not  if  lard  be  snbstitated  for  bnt- 

the  terpenes  and  found  in  practically  ter,   apparently   because  butto',   libs 

all  tissues  associated  with  true  li-  milk,  contains  'Mtamines"  (Osborne 
poidf*.  In  consequence  it  has  been  ^  and  Mendel ) .  It  has  been  shown  tliat 
possible  to  study  its  distribution  in .  by  the  use  of  such  restricted  diets 
the  tissues  and  to  correlate  it  with  |  the  susceptibility  of  rata  and  miee  to 

disease,  though  these  studies  have  not  tumors   and   tiie   rate  of  growth  of 


as  yet  been  brought  to  any  definite 
conclusion. 

The  prevalent  theory  of  the  nature 


tumors  may  be  Influenced  (Sweet, 
Corson-White  and  Saxon).  LoiidoA 
has  shown  that  dogs  may  be  kept  in 


of  cell-membranes,  namely  that  they   good  eondition  on  a  bread  and  milk 


are  composed  of  lipoids,  has  been 
losing  ground.  It  was  based  lamly 
on  observations  by  Overton  that  these 
membranes  permitted  the  passage  of 
substances  soluble  in  lipoids.  Ruh- 
""and,  however,  endeavors  to  show  that 


diet  after  removal  of  the  stomadh 
and  all  the  intesttnee  ezeept  the 
duodenum  and  ileum.  Valuable  new 
methods  have  been  deviaed  for  the 
determination  of  urie  aeid  (IPoIin  and 
Denis)  and  of  urea  (Vanhall).    Ae- 
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cording  to  our  present  knowledge  in- 
gested  proteins  are   practically  com- 
pletely     dismembered      within      the 
intestines    and    stomach    into    their 
component  nmino-acids.     The  amino- 
acids    are    absorbed    into    the   blood, 
from  which  they  are  rapidly  removed 
without  immediate  chaii«:e  by  ab«>rp- 
tion    into    the    tissues.    Of    all    the 
tissues  the  muscles  absorb  least  and 
the  liver  most.     However,  these  acids 
never  completely  disappear  from  the 
blood.     A    condition    of    equilibrium 
seems  to  be  established  between  blood 
and  tissues.    Though  the  tissues  ab- 
sorb  amino-acids    it   is   not   possible 
very  greatly   to   increase  their  store 
of  them.    The  amino-acid  content  of 
the  tissues  is  fairly  constant  both  on 
a  nitrogenous  diet  and  in  starvation. 
When  animals  retain  nitrogen  it  is  as 
body   protein,   that    is,   as   flesh   and 
tissue,   and  not  to  any  great  extent ! 
as  amino-acids  or  other  products  of '. 
digestion.    The  excess  of  amino-acids ' 
in  a  nitrogenous  diet  is  converted  into 
useful  non -nitrogenous  material  by  the  ' 
liver,  which  removes  the  nitrogen  in 
the    form    of   urea.    The    hypothesis 
that   the   muscles    take   the   lead    in 
the  formation  of  urea  has  not  been 
substantiated.     In    regard    to    the 
formation  of  protein  by  animals  it  is 
probable   that   since   each   tissue   has 
its   own   small   store  of   amino-acids, 
which  it  can  replenish  from  the  blood, 
it  uses  these  to  build  its  own  peculiar 
proteins.     During   starvation    the 
amino-acids  are  supplied  by  the  self- 
digestion  of  the  protein  in  the  tissues 
themselves,  a  process  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  autolysis.     It  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  has  just  been  sho'wn 
that  this  process  is  not  accompanied 
by   the  formation    of   ammonia    (Le- 
vene  and  ^leyer)    and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  coincident  waste  of  amino- 
acids. 

Carbohydrates  or  Sugars. — That 
there  are  clnso  metabolic  relationships 
botweon  amino-acids  and  glucose  is 
certain  fLusk  and  T^ingcr).  Dakin 
has  shown  that  many,  but  not  all,  of 
the  amino-acids  found  in  proteins  are 
readily  converted  into  glucose.  It  is 
possible  to  convert  at  low  tempera- 
tures a-amino-  and  a-hydroxy-acids 
into  a-ketonic  aldehydes.  Lactic 
»cid  and  alanin,  for  example,  •^'''^Id 
opfhylglyoxal.        M^-^i     •fi'-^iyn' 


acted     upon     by     enzymes     named 
"glyoxylases,"  present  in  the  animal 
body,  with  the  formation  of  d-  and 
1-lactic    acid.     This    reaction    is    re- 
versible.    Methylglyoxal   is   believed, 
therefore,  to  be  an  intermediate  prod- 
uct in  the  mutual  interoonversion  of 
alanin,    lactic    acid    and    glucose 
(Dakin   and    Dudley).    These   obser- 
vations   must  modify    present   views 
of  the  metabolism  of  sugars  and  the 
mechanism    of     fermentation.       The 
enzyme  reactions  involved  are  of  in- 
terest not  merely   because  they  are 
reversible,  but  also  because  they  may 
lead    to   the   formation    of   optically 
active    products    from    inactive   sub- 
stances (Levene  and  Meyer).    A  sim- 
ilar   synthetic    enzyme   reaction,   the 
formation  of  optically  active  mandelio 
acid  by   cmulsin,   has  been   imitated 
by    means    of    a    simple    catalyzer, 
quinine   (Bredig).     While  this  might 
be  regarded  as  the  long  sought  for 
artificial     asymmetric    synthesis,    it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  quhiine 
used  as  catalyzer  is  optically  active. 
Hie    constitution    of    chondroitinsul- 
phuric   acid,  the  characteristic  com- 
ponent of  many  structural  tissues  like 
cartilage,  is  now  known.    It  contains 
glucuronic  acid,  a  sugar  acid  widely 
found  in  metabolism,  and  acetyl  glu- 
cosamin    (Schmiedeberg,   Levene  and 
Laforge).     Dextrines   are   decomposi- 
tion products  of  starch  used  in  the 
arts  as  adhesives.    By  studying  the 
crystalline  dextrines  of  Schardinger, 
Pringsheim    was   able   to   show   that 
within  the  starch  molecule  the  mole- 
cules of  sugar  are  arranged  to  form 
rings.    These  rings  are  probably  not 
present    in    cellylose,    which    is   con- 
structed from  the  same  sugar.    Cellu- 
lose has  finally  been  completely  con- 
verted into  glucose  by  Willstfttter  and 
Zechmeister  through  the  use  of  a  new 
cellulose  solvent,  very  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Lower  Animals  and  Plants. — ^The 
element  vana<liuni  seems  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  the  blood  cells  of 
ascidians,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
some  of  the  coloration  of  these  ani- 
mals. In  certain  species  the  blood 
cells  contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  in 
others  the  cellulose  mantel  (Henze). 
The  active  agent  of  the  poison  glands  of 
4  h  -nous  has  been  found  to  be  par- 
'^omin     ',  f*mple  derivatiTe 
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of    the    amino-Bcid,    tyrosin     (Henze,  of  WiBConsm  v.  Gkorge  McDennott  t 

Baglioni).      The    active    principle   of  T.  H.  Grady  (228  U,  tS.  116),  deflaing 

the  venom  of  the  Gila  monater  is  not  tta  "original  unbroken   package"   ana 

protein      (Alsberg).     That      Bacillus  fixing  the  powen  of  the  state*  over 

pyocyaneua    and   a    number   of   other  food  and  drug  products  in  interttatc 

microOrganiams    growing    upon    pro-  commeTce.     The  first  prosecution  nn- 

tein    produce   hydrocyanic    acid   is    a  der  the  amendment  to  the  Food  and 

most   remarkable   diHCOverj'   of   great  Drugs  Act  (or  the  control  of  raedlcinea 

importance  medico-legally    (EmeTBon,  labeUed  with  "false   end   frauduloit'* 

Cady      and      J3ailey,      Clawson      and  therapeutle   claimi    (A.   T,   B.,   1912, 

Young).     Hence,    much   of   the   work  p.  036)   was  won  by  the  Qovemtnent, 

on    the    distribution    of    bydrocyanio  The  effect  has  been  vastly  to  improva 

acid    in   plants   nill    have   to   be   re-  the  labelling  of  proprietuy  mediaioM 

peated  because  it  was  not  done  under  generally,    and    the    Department    of 

sterile  conditions.     Toxic  amounts  of  Agriculture   and   the   Department   of 

muscarine  have  been  found  in  a  num-  the  Treasury   have   been   able  to  ex- 

ber  uf  muHbrooms  not  previously  sup-  elude  from  entry  medicine*  miabrand- 

posed    to   contaiii    it    (Ford,   Clark),  ed  under  the  amendment.     In  oonse- 

It  baa  been  found  that  certain  com-  quence  of  court  deolBiona  mixturet  of 

mon  molds  of  the  genua  Penidllium  bran  and  soreeninn  are  now  properly 

produce  substancea   similar   to  lichen  labelled  and  the  adulteration  of  grain 

acids,    one    of    which    is    moderately  with  weed  eeeda  la  not  prMticed  as 

toxic  (Alsberg  and  Black).  This  may  extensively  aa  formerly, 
be  significant  in  connection  with  th« 
unwholesomeuesa   of   moldy   food.  Biblioorapht 

ment  to  th.  Federal  Food  and  Drug,  ^ZZ^^^t'm^'l,''^,^^ H 

Act   was   enacted    providing   that   all  ^tnu>t»,lnd  iJrffe6H«se  d«-  PfcyHoli 

foods    in    package    form    must    bear  ^   for -1912-13    (J.   Y.   B..   1911.   p. 

upon  the  labd  a  plain  and  conapicu.  ^^g,      ^     in.portaut  books  of   Ms 

ous    statement    of    the    net    content*  inoluda- 
either    by    weight,   by   volume  or   by 

nuiiKTical  count.  The  act  went  into  Aa»i8TB0na,  K.  F.— filmpla  Oarbohw- 
effect  at  once  but  provides  no  penaltj  dralei  atti  QUtootdtt  Za  ed.  (Lob- 
for  violations  for  18  months  from  thi        |","<iii|nt'  wS3C°fn  ^S"  dbeS&fe 


date  of  enactment.     Rules  and   regu-  o(  these  labataneea. 

lations    for    the    enforcement    of    th(  *-*!'"LR?,"'  P-  ^jT^'i"**",!!?'  J"*"."'"!!? 

act  will   be  promulgated  by  the  See  ^Sw!)             '^°*'"'  ^"^  *™"* 

retariea   of   the   Treasury,   Commerct  Cupik,  F. — BlaoAmile  der  Pflmutn.  Sa 

and  Agriculture.     The  passage  of  thi  ed.,  vol.  I.     (Jena,  O.  FlKher    1918.) 

MJ  .cl  K™  r..„lt.d  In  th.  tr„.ta  ™;i'"?J-1S:i;?XWWii"iK'U 

of  the  examination  of  imported  meati  Anti-hoiUei.     (Bepante  from  Onilnrf- 

and  meat  products  from   the  Bureat  '■»*<  /"•;  *"*'«^'<'ff'«  "■*  PoraH^ 

of  Chemistry  of  the   Department  ol  £7,^'/    {.p.^^'^b'^i?  ,5S'*5^22a.T!!: 


Agriculture  to  the  Bureau  of  Anima  Valaable  summar;  In  RngUsh  of  p  _ 

Industry    of   the    same    Department  ™t  status  ofkoowledia  of  toialbn-. 

Regulation  39  has  been  abrogated  an.  n^^.J'lnd  ^St  J.V^/J(S*U« 

the    Bureau    of    Chemistry    baa   beet  to   tite  OhemUtrn  of  Plant  ProOucU, 

given  control  of  meat  and  meat  prod  i?.*?,  ^S^S-   l^ngmans,  Oreen  A  Co.. 

^.i.  ..J.. .11..  !_  --i *.i    T..  1918.) — The  most  vamable  recent  eon- 

ucts  actually  in  interstate  commerce  trlbntlon  o(  lu  kind   to   phrt<w*em- 

State  legislatures  have  been  quite  ac  Iitry. 

tive  directing  their  attention  to  lawi  ^V?'(..'^'  ^■n?'?'"  ■*i*°^?'^-,n*.W^ 

requiring  labeling  of  the  quantity  o  ^^deSUa^Semr.!  f™.^«°ie.  '"'•'- 

the   contents    of    food    packages    anc  Lewkowitbch.    J. — Ohemieal    TaohnoU 

controlling  cold  storage.  'g'   '^.A.'^'i***  ?J   ^-  '?^„"~' 

Court       Decidons^be       Suprem.  f'^'-^^.^      '^''^°'   "=«"'" 

Court  of  the  United  States  has  handei  Lube,  (j. — TAe  JElmend  of  the  BtteiUM 

down    a    decision    against   the    Stat  %  £"'^1!^. Ji  ?5-    iffS'!?^'?*'}' 

of  Wisconsin  in  thrcaae  of  the  Stat.  ^^trel'll^*     *  ^'  ""t-^*""*- 
SSI 
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McCoy,  D. — Protein  Element  in  Nutri- 
tion. (New  York,  Longmans,  Qreen  & 
Co..  10]  3.) 

Oppexiieimeu,  C. — Die  Fermente  und 
ihre  Wirkungen,  4th  cd.,  Vol.  I. 
(Leipzig,  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1913.)— 
Standard  handbook. 

liandbuch  der  Biochemie  des  Men- 

8chcn  und  der  Ticre.  Eradnzungsband. 
(Jena.  G.  Fischer,  1913.) — Supple- 
mentary volume  consisting  of  separate 
monographs  bv  dlfTcrent  authors 
bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
chemistry of  animals  up  to  date. 

Plimmek,  R.  11.  A. — The  Chemical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Proteins,  2d  ed.,  part 
II,  Synthesis.  (London,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1913.) 

Russell,  E.  J. — Soil  Conditions  and 
Plant  Growth.  (^London,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1913.) 

WiLLSTATTEii,  R.,  and  Stoll,  a. — Unter- 
suchungen  Uber  Chlorophyll.  Metho- 
dcn  und  Ergebnisse.  (Berlin,  J. 
Springer,  1913.) 

WiNTOK,  A.  L. — Pood  Inspection  and 
Analysis  for  the  Use  of  Public  Ana- 
lystSy  Health  Officers,  JSanitary  Chem- 
ists and  Food  Economists,  by  Albert 
Fi.  Leach,  revised  and  enlarged  by  A. 
L.  Wlnton.  (New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  Son.   1913.) 

Wood,  T.  B. — TJie  Story  of  a  Loaf  of 
Bread.  (London,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity  Press,  1913.) 

ZuNTZ,  N.,  and  Loevy.  A. — Lehrbuoh 
der  Physiologic,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  F. 
C.  W.   Vogel,   1913.) 

FaiEOENWALD,  J.,  and  RuhrXh,  J. — Diet, 
4th  ed.  (Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders &  Co.,   1913.) 

SANITABY   CHEMISTBY 

E.   M.   ClIAMOT 

Enforcement  of  Pure  Food  Laws.— 
During  the  year  1913  no  noteworthy 
changes  in  methods  of  food  or  water 
examination  or  their  applications  have 
been  made,  nor  have  any  entirely  new 
important  additions  been  proposed, 
but  the  number  of  samples  of  foods 
and  beverages  suspected  of  non-com- 
pliance with  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
which  have  been  analyzed  or  tested 
has  been  extraordinary,  thus  empha- 
sizing the  interest  and  activity  in  the 
enforcement  of  public  health  measures. 
The  sanitary  chemist  has  thus  been 
able  to  influence  the  passage  of  many 
greatly  improved  pure  food  measures 
and  in  a  number  of  states  has  brouglit 
about  better  modes  of  enforcement  of 
the  statutes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
never  in  our  history  have  labels  placed 
upon  foods  so  truly  set  forth  their 
actual  composition  and  amount,  nor 
has  the  public  been  so  well  informed 

IS  to  the  qualities  of  the  beverages 

*"^v  drink. 


Food. — ^Among  those  foods  which 
have  received  such  a  degree  of  inves- 
tigation with  reference  to  their  com- 
pliance with  pure  food  laws  as  to  war- 
rant their  special  mention,  we  may 
place  flour,  especially  bleached  and 
graham  flours;  sweet  chocolate,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  milk  chocolate; 
and  candies,  particularly  those  wijbh 
bright  glossy  surfaces  due  to  varnish- 
ing with  shellac  or  other  similar 
gums;  gums  which  in  their  prepara- 
tion in  the  Orient  have  usually  re- 
ceived an  addition  of  sulphides  of 
arsenic  to  g^ve  the  desired  yellow  or 
orange  tint. 

Beverages. — ^The  niost  important  of 
the  investigations  of  this  class  of  food 
material  is  doubtless  that  directed 
against  sodas,  pops,  ginger  ale,  root 
beer,  etc.  Heretofore  the  activitv  of 
the  chemist  has  been  directed  chiefly 
against  the  artificial  flavor  and  the 
preservatives  employed,  rather  than 
against  the  dispensed  beverage.  It  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new  that  much  of 
the  material  passing  over  the  counter 
of  the  soda  fountains  is  abominable 
and  in  direct  violation  of  ezistiiig 
statutes,  or  at  least  of  common-sense 
hygiene.  Of  the  questions  involved  in 
these  beverages,  that  of  the  influence 
upon  health  of  the  foam-producing 
substances  added  has  aroused  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
materials  usually  employed,  soap  bark 
or  saponin-like  substances,  are  known 
usually  to  contain,  unless  speciallr 
treated,  substances  of  a  decidedly  poi- 
sonous nature,  even  in  moderately 
small  doses.  The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  small  amount  of  mate- 
rial necessary  to  produce  a  persistent 
foam,  when  improperly  prepan^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  menace  to 
health.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
claim  no  harm  can  result.  Conserva- 
tive sanitarians  take  but  one  view, 
that  no  toxic  principle  should  be  al- 
lowed in  foods  or  beverages.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  and  less  ob- 
jectionable foam-producing  substances 
arc  available,  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  this  question  is  not  debatable. 
In  all  beverages  which  have  much 
foam  or  froth  as  dispensed  in  glasses 
(beer,  ale,  etc.,  as  well  as  soda),  the 
amount  of  "foam"  or  "froth"  is  a 
measure  of  the  increased  profit  of  the 
dealer    hence  any  attempt  at  conteol 
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on  the  part  of  health  authorities 
meets  with  vigorous  opposition  hrom 
the  trade. 

Water  Purification.— The  most 
noteworthy  fact  in  the  field  of  potable 
water  investigation  has  been  the  re- 
markable world-wide  extension  of  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  disinfection  meth- 
ods. As  was  to  be  expected,  a  number 
of  waters  have  been  found  in  which 
tne  "bleach"  treatment  proved  unsuc- 
cessful or  where  bad  odors  and  tastes 
apparently  could  not  be  prevented 
even  under  careful  supervision. 

The  increased  production  of  lique- 
fied chlorine  by  American  chemical 
companies  at  a  reduced  cost  has  turned 
attention  to  the  superiority  of  chlo- 
rine over  bleaching  powder  as  a  means 
of  disinfecting  water  supplies.  There 
is  claimed  for  the  liquid  chlorine 
treatment,  far  greater  ease  and  accu- 
racy in  the  control  of  the  application 
of  the  disinfectant,  less  trouble  from 
bad  odors  and  tastes,  absence  of 
sludge,  increased  bactericidal  power, 
and  decreased  cost.  Reports  upon  the 
cost  of  treatment  by  chlorine  claim  an 
expense  under  $2  per  million  gallons 
treated. 

Although  the  wisdom  of  bleach  or 
chlorine  application  alone  as  a  per- 
manent treatment  is  still  seriously 
questioned  by  a  number  of  sanita- 
rians, all  agree  that  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  inestimable  value  as 
an  emergency  measure,  and  its  cer- 
tainty as  a  means  of  checking  or  pre- 
venting an  epidemic  of  water-borne 
continuous  enteric  fever,  as  demon- 
strated in  a  very  large  number  of 
critical  conditions  during  the  year. 

Quite  extensive  investigations  upon 
various  "permanganate"  methods  of 
water  treatment  have  been  made  in 
Europe,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
that  those  can  be  successfully  devel- 
oped po  as  to  be  practically  applica- 
ble upon  the  large  scale  nepessary 
for  the  purification  of  municipal  wa- 
ter supplies. 

The  "dry  feed"  system  of  coagulant 
application  for  rapid  or  mechanical 
filters  has  received  increased  study 
and  consideration.  Though  not  yet 
perfected,  this  system  bids  fair  in 
time  to  supersede  the  more  cumber- 
some method  of  first  dissolving  the 
coagulant  in  water  and  then  applying 
the  solution.     The  advantages  to  be 


gained  by  dry  feed  are  a  greater  com- 
pactness of  installation,  far  greater 
range  and  ease  of  adjustment  of  doe- 
age,  abeenoe  of  large,  leaky  and  un- 
sightly tanks,  and  we  elimination  of 
systems  of  distributing  pipes  con- 
stantly giving  out  through  clogging 
or  corrosion. 

The  main  interests  in  methods  of 
water  disinfection  are  at  present  ^• 
vided  between  the  chlorine  and  ultra- 
violet rays  treatment.  No  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  meohamsm 
of  the  latter  reaction,  nor  have  any 
further  agencies  besides  those  already 
reported  been  found  interfering  wi^ 
their  germicidal  power.  Several  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of 
ultraviolet  lamps  have  been  made» 
and  a  more  extended  applioaticm  of 
this  Bvvtem  to  the  treatment  of  efflu- 
ents from  rapid  and  roughing  filters 
seems  to  be  probable. 

The  waste  waters  from  creameries, 
milk  stations,  etc.,  often  giving  rise 
to  an  intolerable  nuisance,  which  have 
thus  far  been  found  to  be  untreatable 
by  septic  tanks  and  contact  beds,  may 
be  successfully  treated  1^  the  iron- 
lime  method  and  aeration,  followed 
by  sedimentation.  The  sludge  rapidly 
settles,  yielding  a  clear  limpid  su- 
pernatant liquid  devoid  of  odor,  wUle 
the  sludge  itself  is  easily  removed 
and  disposed  of. 

VentilAtion.— The  very  thorough 
analyses  of  air  made  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  ventilation  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  by  the 
Baskerville-Winslow  commission  have 
again  confirmed  the  fact  that  so-called 
bad  ventilation  is  fur  more  often  the 
result  of  too  high  temperatures  and 
humidities  than  of  a  marked  rise  in 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  quantity 
of  dust  in  the  air  of  school  rooms  was 
no  greater,  and  in  most  instances  less, 
with  windows  open  than  with  win- 
dows closed,  even  with  so-called  forced 
drafts  of  ''filtered"  air.  A  search 
for  proof  of  the  existence  of  what  has 
been  termed  "crowd-poison,"  that  is, 
the  presence  in  the  air  of  volatile 
toxic  organic  compounds  thrown  oft 
by  the  lungs  of  human  beings,  proved 
negative,  but  the  experiments  are  too 
inconclusive  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  such  poisons  are  never  pres- 
ent. 
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The  evidence  now  at  hand,  there-  I  stituents  and  also  an  increase  in  aeid- 
fon\  indicates  that  the  sense  of  op-  ity.  At  the  same  time  ammonia  and 
pression  felt  in  a  crowded  room  is  duo  amines  are  formed,  and  likewise  a 
to  too  lii^h  temperature  and  mois-  number  of  orpranic  compounds  which 
ture  of  the  air,  and  an  ofTense  of  the  |  have   been  isolated,   and   which   have 


asthetic  senses  resulting  from  odors 
and  from  a  feeling  of  crowding.  Com- 
fort is  restored  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  and  by  keeping 


been  shown  to  be  beneficial  to  plant 
grovi'th.  The  heating  process,  how- 
ever, also  brings  about  an  increase  in 
dihydroxystearic   acid   when   present; 


the  air  in  circulation.  When  much  and  produops  it  when  not  previously 
dust  is  present,  as  in  factories,  taking  j  present.  This  compound  is  harmful 
the  air  from  the  rooms  and  forcing  to  plant  growth,  and  although  the  ma- 
it  through  water  in  "washers"  or  jority  of  the  compounds  formed  must 
"scrubbers"  and  sending  the  air  thus  i  be  classed  as  beneficial,  the  harmful 
treated  back  again  to  the  operating  compound  formed  at  the  same  time 
rofjms  has   proved   very   satisfactory,    more  than  overbalances  their  efiTects, 


(See  also  XXX,  Public  Health.) 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY 

William  IT.  Ross 

Soils. — That  the  chemistry  of  the 
soil  in  its  relation  to  crop  production 
is  more  difficult  and  complex  than  was 
at  one  time  supposed  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  the  importance  of 
physical  and  biological  studies  in  ar- 
riving at  an  understanding  of  the 
pro1)lems  of  soil  fertility  is  now  con- 
ceded, but  there  still  exists  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  ofonomic  value  of  the  commercial 
fertilizers  and  the  form  in  which  they 
should  host  be  applied.  This  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  ■  tion  are  largely  chemical  in  nature. 


as  shown  by  cultural  tests  in  the  soila 
examined  and  their  extracts,  which 
showed  poorer  plant  growth  in  the 
heated  soils.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
not  until  the  harmful  compound  is 
eliminated  through  oxidation,  crop- 
ping, liming,  or  use  of  nitrates,  can 
the  beneficial  effects  of  heating  be 
demonstrated. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
sterilization  on  the"  productivity  of 
the  soil.  Stone  (Mass.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta,, 
Public  Doc.  31)  observed  that  steril- 
ization gives  beneficial  results  with 
certain  soils  rich  in  organic  matter, 
while  other  soils  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  made  less  productive  by 
this  treatment.  It  is  considered  that 
the  benefits   resulting  from  steriliza- 


tho  rosults  obtained  from  experiments 
carri<'d  out  on  a  small  scale,  and  un- 
der special  conditions  of  farming,  are 
often  quoted  as  applying  to  the  whole 
country,  and  to  farm  operations  of  an 
entirely  different  type.  The  obvious 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  dis- 
cussion is  that  it  is  sometimes  profit- 


and  that  part  of  the  stimulating  ef- 
fects produced  may  be  due  to  the 
renovation  of  the  gases  contained  in 
the  soil.  To  chemical  stimulation  is 
also  attributed  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  which  takes  place 
in  sterilized  soil. 
Russell   and   Hutchinson,   however, 


able    to    use    certain    fertilizers    and  i  have  given  a  different  view  regarding 
sometimes  not,  and   it  unfortunately  !  t  lie  development  of  bacteria  in  soils. 


still  remains  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gressive farmer  to  test  out  in  his  own 
particular  case  what  fertilizers  are 
the  most  profitable,  and  in  what  form 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be 
used. 

The  chemical,  physical,  and  biolog- 
ical changes  which  are  produced  in 
soils  through  sterilization  have  of  late 
formed  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
investigations.  Schreiner  and  Lathrop 
(Bureau  of  Soils,  Bull.  89)  observed 


They  maintain  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  is  limited  by  protozoa  in  the 
soil  which  feed  upon  them,  but  which 
are  destroyed  when  the  soil  is  heated 
to  60  deg.,  and  as  a  result  the  bac- 
teria are  then  enabled  rapidly  to  in- 
crease. Other  investigators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  protozoa  have  little  or 
no  part  in  limiting  the  number  of  bac- 
teria in  soils.  The  obvious  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  these  different  views 
is  that  chemical,  physical  and  biolog" 


that  when  soils  are  steam  heated  there    ical  changes  are  produced  in  soils  by 
s  an    increase   in   water-soluble  con-  '  sterilization,    and    that   whether   the 
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from  feldspar  by  its  use  as  a  substi- 
tute for  clay  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

Many  investif^ations  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  this  country  and  abroad 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of 


seedlings,  but  that  the  positive  canoes 
greater  acceleration  than  the  negative 
charges  as  measured  by  the  growth  of 
hypocotyl  and  radicle. 

In  continuing  his  work  on  the  arti- 
ficial  ripening  of  dates,  Vinson  has 


nitrogen  fertilizers  by  finding  new  or  I  observed  that  while  chemical  methods 
improved  methods  of  fixing  nitrogen.  I  of  ripening  give  best  success  with  the 
The  several  investigations  which  are  more  reactive  varieties,  ttie  process  of 
being  carried  on  in  this  country  are  heating  gives  a  larger  yield  with  va- 
along  the  line  of  reduction  processes  i  rieties  which  are  less  reactive.  The 
whereby  there  ii^  formed  ammonia,  or  <  use  of  acetic  acid  and  nitrous  ether 
nitrides,  rather  than  oxidation  proc-  in  the  artificial  ripening  of  dates,  as 
esses  as  practiced  in  Norway,  where  .  referred  to  last  year  (A.  Y.  B.,  1912, 
nitric  acid    is   being   produced   on   a    p.  643),  has  becni  replaced  by  carbon 


lar^e  scale.  Up  to  the  present  no 
commercial  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  "atmospheric  nitrogen"  products 
has  yet  been  estiiblished  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  plants,  however,  are  now 
being  operated  not  only  in  Norway, 
but  also   in  several   other   European 


dioxide  with  identical  results.  While 
the  carbon-dioxide  method  may  prove 
more  expensive,  it  is  considered  that 
its  use  will  be  free  from  certain  ob- 
jections attending  the  use  of  the  other 
chemicals.  After  the  fruit  has  been 
stimulated  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  ap- 


countries,  and  likewise  in  Canada,  at  i  plication  of  gentle  warmth  greatly 
Niagara  Falls,  where  nitrogen  is  being  |  shortens  the  time  required  for  per- 
fixed   in  the  form  of  calcium  cyana-  |  feet  ripening. 


mide.  ( See  also  Electrochemistry  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering  J  infra.) 

Plant  Chemistry. — Considerable  in- 
terest is  still  l>eing  manifested  in  the 
stimulation  of  plants  by  chemical  and 
physical  means.  Among  the  various 
physical  agents  which  are  being  used 
in  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
electricity,  ultraviolet  light  and  radio- 
active rays.  From  the  various  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  in 
this  country  and  abroad  with  the  rays 
of  ultraviolet  light,  and  of  the  radio- 
elements,  it  would  seem  that  rays  of 
a  certain  intensity  favor,  but  stronger 
rays  retard,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  growth  of  plants.  Numerous 
experiments  have  also  led  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  electrical  cur- 
rents in  the  soil  are  injurious  to  the 


About  80  per  cent,  of  the  protein  of 
the  alfalfa  plant,  when  cut  in  blossom, 
is  in  the  leaves  (Ames  and  Bolts, 
Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  BulL  247).  The 
nitrogen  content  is  less  in  the  second 
cutting  than  in  the  first  or  third,  bat 
a  greater  proportion  of  it,  amounting 
to  about  77  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is 
combined  as  protein  in  this  cutting. 
The  extent  to  which  the  food  elements 
of  alfalfa  may  be  removed  by  rain 
was  shown  byt  he  fact  that  on  treat- 
ing dried  alfalfa  with  water  50  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  and  75  per  cent, 
of  the  phosphorus  were  dissolved. 

Dairying. — A  study  of  the  chemi- 
cal changes  produced  in  milk  by  pas- 
teurization has  been  made  by  Rupp 
(Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  BulL 
It  was  found  that  when  the 


160). 

pasteurization  was  carried  out  by  the 
development  of  plants."  This  is  ex- |  holder  process  at  62.8  deg.  for  30  min- 
plained  on  the  assumption  that  the  j  utes,  no  appreciable  chemical  change 
protoplasmic  nionibrane  loses  its  semi-  i  takes  place.  At  this  temperature  the 
permoable  iisiturc  under  the  influence  soluble  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
of  the  electric  current  and  permits  magnesium  do  not  become  insoluble, 
the  olectrolytos  and  albuminoid  sub-  ,  and  the  albumin  does  not  coagulate. 
stanros  to  c'scape  from  the  cells.  Ke-  At  65.0  deg.,  however,  5.75  per  cat- 
suits of  i\  iiHjre  favorable  nature  are  of  the  albumin  is  rendered  msoluble, 
obtained  when  the  eloctrical  potential  and  this  amount  increases  with  fur- 
of  tlie  atmosphere  is  increased  by  t»"  »•'*'  increase  Ix  ^^mperature.  The 
use    of   static    charges.     Thus    Stok  li«d    :  ^if^      « 

[loc.    cit.)     has    observed    that    b  ^  SSah 

positive   and   negative  charges    ac  •rwUTiS  n 

•rate  seed  germination  and  g 
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retardation,  but  at  75  deg.  the  time 
is  almost  doubled.  The  acidity  is 
decreased  in  a  slight  proportion  in 
pasteurized  milk. 

The  numerous  inyestigations  which 
have   been   made   in  Europe  on   the 
bactericidal  action  of  ultraviolet  rays, 
especially  in  the  sterilization  of  drink- 
ing water,  have  led  to  a  research  by 
Ayers  and  Johnson  {Jour.  Wfuhington 
Acad,   of  Sciences f  III,   160)    on  the 
action    of    these    rays    in    sterilizing 
milk.     By   this   treatment   there   re- 
sulted bacterial  reductions  as  great  as 
by    pasteurization,    but    it    was    not 
found   possible  to  bring   about  com- 
plete  sterilization   by   means   of   the 
ultraviolet    rays.      It   was    observed, 
moreover,  that  the  rays  do  not  exert 
a  selective  destructive  action,  as  in 
the  case  with  heat,  so  that  this  proc- 
ess would  not  afford  the  same  security 
as  does  proper  pasteurization.     Fur- 
thermore, exposure  to  the  rays  im- 
parts a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  milk. 
The  process  is  therefore  not  consid- 
ered a  promising  one  for  commercial 
application. 

It  has  been   shown  by  Van  Slyke 
and  Bos  worth  (N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
Tech.  Bull.  26)    that  when  casein  is 
treated  with  rennet-enzyme  the  casein 
molecule  is  split  into  two  molecules  of 
paracasein.     The  molecular  weight  of 
the  former  is  8,888  with  a  valency  of 
eifjht,  while  the  latter  has  a  molecular 
weight    only    half    as    great    with    a 
valency    of    four.      Both    compounds 
were  prepared  base  free  with  an  ash 
content  of  only  0.06  per  cent.    Casein 
forms   four  compounds  with  calcium 
containing  2.5,  1.5,  0.44,  and  0.22  per 
cent,  of  calcium,  and  called,  respective- 
ly,  basic,   neutral,  hi-   and  mono-cal- 
cium caseinate.     The  last  only  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  becomes  soluble 
in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride.     Evidence  is  piven  to  show 
that   the   protein   formed   during  the 
mnnufncture  and  ripening  of  cheddar 
choose,   and  of  many  other  kinds  of 
clioose,  and  which  is  soluble  in  a  warm 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, is  mono-calcium  caseinate.  Para- 
casein   also    forma    four    compounds 
with  calcium  corresponding,  and  hav- 
ing   similar    properties,    to   those   of 
casein.    They  differ  from  the  latter  hi 
having  just  twice  as  much  of  the  basic 
element. 


EIiBGTBOCHElCISTBY 

G.  A.  RousH 

The  ffeneral  progress  in  the  field  of 
electrodiemisty  during  the  year  has 
been  quite  satisfactory,  both  from  ft 
technical  and  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  American  Electrochonical 
Society  has  closed  the  most  snocessful 
year  in  its  history,  and  haa  begun 
another  that  promises  to  be  a  still 
more  pronounced  success. 

SlectropUtiiig. — ^The  review  of  tlit 
entire  field  of  commercial  electroplat- 
ing, made  by  the  American  Electro* 
chemical  Society  and  published  in 
Volume  XXm  of  its  TramaotUma, 
has  not  only  added  some  very  yalu* 
able  compilations  to  the  literature 
of  that  subject,  but  has  also  stimu- 
lated investigation  along  this  lin€ 
that  will  no  doubt  bring  to  light 
interesting  and  valuable  data.  See* 
in  this  connection,  F.  0.  Mathers,  Ad- 
vance Papers  for  Trana.  Am.  Electro- 
ohem.  8oo.,  XXIV  and  XXV. 

Fixation  of  Atmosphtric  Nitrogen. 
— ^The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen, already  a  development  of  wide 
commercial  importance,  is  being  still 
further  advanced  by  Haber  and  Le 
Rossignol's  experiments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  from  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  and  also  by  Serpdc's 
experiments  on  the  production  of  alu- 
minium nitride  from  bauxite  (crude 
aluminium  ore)  and  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen. The  aim  of  the  Serpek  proeeM 
is  tiie  conversion  of  crude  bauxite  and 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  aluminium 
nitride,  which  can  then  be  deoompoaed* 
giving  an  ammonium  salt  and  a  purt 
alumina  for  use  in  the  production  of 
metallic  aluminium.  The  Ostwald 
process  for  the  conversion  of  ammonia 
to  nitric  acid  by  chemical  means  it 
proposed  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia  from 
cyanimide,  and  the  process  would 
probabfy  serve  equally  well  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Serpek  process. 

The  plants  for  the  production  of 
nitric  acid  from  the  air  and  for  the 
production  of  cyanimide  for  fertil- 
izer purposes  from  calcium  carbide 
and  atmospheric  nitrogen  have  been 
greatly  increued  in  capacity  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  energy  utilised 
in  the  former  now  amounts  to  about 


em 
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240,000  h.  p.,  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  Norway.  There  has  recently 
been  started  the  first  nitrate  plant 
in  the  United  States,  utilizing  4.000 
h.  p.  The  power  being  utilized  in 
the  production  of  cyanimide  in  this 
country  is  at  present  being  practically 
doubled.  ( See  also  Induatnal  Chemis- 
try and  Chemical  Engineering,  infra; 
Haber  and  Le  Rossignol,  Met,  and 
Chem,  Eng.,  XI,  211;  J.  W.  Richards, 
Trans.  Am.  Electrochcm,  Soc,  XXIII, 
351,  and  Met.  and  Chem,  Eng,,  XI, 
137;  S.  A.  Tucker,  ibid.,  139,  and 
Jour.  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem,,  V,  191; 
S.  A.  Tucker  and  H.  L.  Read,  Tra/ns, 
Am.  Electrochcm,  8oo,,  XXII,  57; 
and  S.  A.  Tucker  and  Y.  T.  Wang, 
ibid..  67.) 

Electrometallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
— ^The  application  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace to  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel  is  continually  being  broadened. 
As  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
purification  of  steel  in  the  electric 
furnace  became  better  known,  the  cost 
of  production  decreased,  until  now 
high-grade  steels,  equivalent  in  qual- 
ity to  crucible  steel,  can  be  made  in 
the  electric  furnace  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  lower  price  than  crucible 
steel.  Recent  statements  show  that 
there  are  at  present  in  Europe  112 
electric  furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  in  the  United 
States  19  furnaces.  (R.  Amberg. 
Trans,  Amer.  Electrochcm.  8oo.,  XXII, 
133;  A.  E.  Green,  ibid.,  123;  C.  H. 
Vom  Baur,  ibid.,  117.) 

Ilie  electric  reduction  of  iron  is 
certainly  no  longer  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  meeting  the  re- 
quirements in  the  localities  where  it 
has  been  introduced,  and  for  some 
uses  the  electric  furnace  produces  a 
more  suitable  metal  than  the  blast 
furnace.  For  example,  electric-fur- 
nace pig  iron  can  be  made  much  lower 
in  impurities  than  ordinary  blast 
furnace  pig  iron,  which  makes  it  much 
easier  to  convert  into  steel  in  the 
opon-hearth  furnaco. 

The  olootric  iron  smelting  furnace  at 
Trollhilttan,  according  to  a  writer  in 
Engintcririfj  (XLIV,  395-7,  030-5),  has 
been  modified  to  use  round  electrodes 
300  mm.  in  diameter,  and  apparatus 
has  also  beon  added  to  purify  the  gas 
y  washing.     The  furnace  uses   1,749 

»•   hr.  to  produce  1,000  kg.  of  iron, 


an  efficiency  of  74.39  per  cent.  The 
consumption  of  charcoal  is  only  35  to 
45  per  cent,  of  that  required  in  the 
blast  furnace.  As  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Trollhftttan 
furnace,  three  other  furnaces  have 
been  built  in  Sweden,  the  four  using 
12,000  h.  p.;  in  Norway  there  is  one 
3,500  h.  p.  furnace  in  operation,  and 
three  3,000  h.  p.  furnaces  are  under 
construction;  in  Switzerland  a  2»500 
h.  p.  furnace  is  being  built;  these, 
with  the  two  California  furnaces,  one 
of  2,000  h.  p.  and  the  other  of  8,000 
h.  p.,  make  a  total  of  32,000  h.  p. 
for  use  in  the  electric  reduction  of 
iron. 

Lyon  (Met,  Chem,  Eng,,  XI,  15- 
19)  compares  Scandinavian  practice 
with  the  electric  iron  furnace  with 
California  practice.  The  main  dif- 
ferences are  that  in  California  no 
attempt  is  made  to  secure  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  stack  of  the  furnace, 
there  is  no  circulation  of  the  furnace 
gases,  and  the  limestone  used  is  cal- 
cined outside  of  the  furnace.  Further 
details  on  the  operation  of  the  CSali- 
fornia  furnaces  are  given  by  Crawford 
{ibid,,  383-8).  The  minimum  power 
consiunption  imder  present  worldng 
conditions  is  given  as  2,200  kw. 
hr.  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  llie  effi- 
ciency is  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
Swedish  shaft  furnaces  of  the  same 
power  rating,  but  the  extoision  of 
the  length  of  the  furnace  is  ezpeoted 
to  remedy  this,  since  the  end  elec- 
trodes work  at  a  lower  efficiency  than 
the  electrodes  in  the  center  of  the  fur- 
nace, due  to  the  increased  radiating 
surface. 

The  size  of  units  in  use  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Most  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian furnaces  are  rated  at  3,000 
h.  p.,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
A.  B.  Elektrometall  has  completed 
the  design  of  a  7,600  h.  p.  fimiace. 
The  California  experiments  have  led 
to  the  development  of  a  furnace  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  the  electrodes 
in  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
the  length  of  this  furnace  indefinStelyp 
as  has  been  done  with  the  modem 
rectangular  copper  blast  furnace. 

Electrometallurgy  of  Zincw — ^Ilie 
prospects  for  the  commercial  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  furnace  to  the 
metallurgy  of  sine  in  this  eottutry 
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The  increasing  importance  of  the  I  of  aluminium  is  entirely  an  electro- 
cyanide  process  in  the  metallurgy'  of  chemical  industry.  The  raw  material, 
gold  and  silver  makes  of  interest  in-  I  which  must  be  pure  alumina,  has 
vest igat ions  on  the  electrolytic  regen-  '■  hitherto  been  made  from  bauxite,  and 
eration  of  the  cyanide  solutions,  par- 1  the  process  of  purification  has  been 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  recent  aban-  <  difficult  and  tedious, 
donment  of  the  Clancy  process,  the  |  The  common  distribution  of  clay 
last  electrochemical  process  for  this  |  has  always  made  it  an  attractive  pOB- 
purpose  tried  out  on  a  cnmniprcial  {  sibility  as  a  source  of  alumina.  A 
scale,  and  attempts  arc  now  being  new  process  mixes  clay  with  common 
made  to  locate  the  ditlieultics  in  such  .  salt   as  a   reagent    and   enough   pow- 


processes  (E.  F.  Kern,  G.  H.  Clev- 
enger,  and  M.  L.  Hall,  Advance  Pa- 
pers for  Trans.  Am.  ElectrocKem. 
Soc,  XXIV). 

INDXTSTBIAL  CHEMISTBY  AND 
CHEMICAL  ENaiNEEBING 

James  K.  Witiibow 

The  year  1013  has  seemed  like  a 
lull  in  the  publicity  of  progress  in 
the  field  of  industrial  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering.  This  has  doubt- 
less been  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  fol- 
lowed directly  on  the  heels  of  the 
eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap- 


dered  charcoal  to  make  the  mass  por- 
ous and  therefore  easily  permeable  to 
gas  and  vapor.  The  mixture,  as  a 
stiff  paste,  is  squirted  from  suitable 
dies,  giving  a  product  in  appearance 
and  cross-section  like  the  ordinary 
electrical  clay  hoi  low- ware  or  conduit 
brick.  These  tiles  or  bricks  are  load- 
ed on  cars  and  drawn  through  a 
drying  furnace.  They  are  then  drawn 
slowly  through  a  long  tunnel-li]ce  fur- 
nace, where  they  meet  a  current  of 
water  vapor  in  an  oxidizing  atmos- 
phere. The  products  product  are  a 
compound  of  sodium  (from  the  salt), 
aluminium  and  silica,  together  with 
plTed   Chemistry  held  in"America   in    hydrochloric   acid,    which    is    volatile 


1912.  On  this  account  many  an- 
nouncements of  industrial  chemical 
progress  were  stored  up  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  following  it  there  has  been 
a  natural  silence,  especially  upon  the 
topics  of  greatest  interest  which  se- 
cured most  extended  consideration  and 
discussion  before  the  Congress.  The 
usual  forward  strides  in  this  preneral 
field,    however,    have    not    themselves 


and  is  collected  in  a  condensing  sys- 
tem at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
product  left  on  the  cars  is  heated  with 
lime  in  a  rotary  kiln,  and  there  re- 
$^ults  a  mixture  containing  calcium  sil- 
icate and  sodium  aluminate.  The  lat- 
ter is  water-soluble  and  can  be  readilv 
leached  out  of  the  mass;  after  simple 
purification,  the  alumina  is  precipi- 
tated bv  suitable  means  and  caustic 


slac-k(n<-d.  and  a  few  points  hero  and  1  ^da  is  left,  which  needs  only  a  little 
tlierf  jiro  of  •rcMHTal  interest  and  in-  evaporation  to  prepare  it  for  the  mar- 
dioate  the  trend  of  procross.  ket.    A  plant  is  about  completed  for  the 

Alumina  and  Aluminium  from  Clay.  ]  commercial  perfection  of  this  whole 
—It  has  long  been  known  th;it  ordi-  I  process  and  has  been  in  partial  opcra- 
narv  r-lav  is  a  storehouse  of  ahimin-  i  tion  for  some  time.  If  it  becomes  a 
iuni.  The  unlocking  of  the  door  has  !  i*uccess,  the  cost  of  aluminium  produc- 
not,  liowever,  proven  e:isy  or  satisfac-  tion  may  he  reduced  as  much  as  four 
torv.  Some  alum,  a  rommon  com-  or  five  rents  a  pound.  Tlie  breaking* 
pound  of  aluminium,  ha^  been  made  bv  up  of  clay  in  this  general  way  has 
tn'nting  chw  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  boon  attempted  many  times  in  the 
coinbinatioii  of  the  aluminium  with  i  pa*t.  with  indifferent  success.  Tlie 
the  silica  of  the  clay  has  resistp<l  satis-  '  secret  of  the  present  satisfactory 
fjictovy  attack  and  "the  presence  of  iron  ;  method  is  the  simple  expedient  of 
in  the  clav  ha«<  rendered  the  niiikinjr  of  I  keej)ing  the  mass  of  clay  and  salt 
a  pure  alum  dillkult.  While  alum  is  I  porous  with  charcoal,  so  that  the  gas 
an    important    industrial   material,  it    or  vapors  penetrate  easily:  the  reac- 


iportant 

is  coiisidrraMy  over-*hadowed  in  this 
respect  by  alumina,  the  oxide  of  alu- 
minium, tlie  pure  form  of  which  is 
the  ba'«;is  for  the  production  of  metal- 
lic aluminium  itself.     The  production 


tion  is  complete  in  one-ninth  the  time 
it  otherwise  would  take.  The  great 
quantities  of  cheap  hydrochloric  acid 
and  sodium  hydroxide  produced  by 
the  new  process  would  have  a  mate- 
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duccd,    and    evaporating    to    crystal- 
lization. 

The  Smelter-Fume  Problem.— The 
smelter-fume  problem,  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  metallurgical  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Far  West, 
has  two  essential  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  any  solution,  the 
dust  or  solid  material  and  the  accom- 
panying gases.  The  elimination  of 
the  solid  matter  is  sometimes  invit- 
ingly profitable  and  seems  on  a  fair 
way  to  solution,  when  we  consider  the 
methods  in  use.  such  as  bag-house  fil- 
tration, Cottrell  electrical  precipita- 
tion, and  wire  interference  in  the  path 
of  the  fumes  checking  momentarily 
its  velocity,  and  thus  permitting  the 
solids  to  drop  out.  There  is  still  to 
be  considered,  however,  the  enormous 
volume  of  gases,  largely  sulphur  di- 
oxide, which  gives  the  suffocating 
odor  and  makes  smelter  fumes  so  de- 
structive to  vegetation.  No  merely  me- 
chanical means  can  readilv  eliminate 

■ 

this   gaseous   material.     The  method 
must  be  chemical.    The  thiogen  proc- 
ess for  this  purpose,  mentioned  in  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1912    (p.  650),  still 
seems  to  be  making  headway  in  its 
commercial    development.      Now    we 
have  a  new  process,  known  as  the  Hall 
process.    This  process  takes  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  the  others  by  prevent- 
ing entirely  the  formation  of  the  oxi- 
dized  sulphur  gases   which   must   be 
reduced    or    neutralized    in    order   to 
eliminate  them  by   present  methods. 
The  new  process   involves  the  direct 
distillation  of  sulphur  from  the  ore 
and  its  subsequent  recovery  as  such. 
This    is    obviously    the    most    direct 
method    of     attacking    the    problem, 
avoiding  as  it  does  all  intermediate 
steps  of  o\'i<lation  and  reduction  and 
the  like.     The  distillation  is  carried 
out  botweon  700  and  900  deg.  C.  by 
the  direct  application  of  a  non-oxidiz- 
inpr  flame  and  steam.    The  base  metals 
are  thus  oxidized  and  the  sulphur  dis- 
tills as  such.     The  technical  success 
of    the    process    seems    unquestioned, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  brings  for- 
ward the  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
enormous  amounts  of  sulphur  which 
would  result  from  any  wide  adoption 
of  the  process  in  metallurgy. 

High  Form  Lead  Chambers. — The  j 
introduction  of  the  contact  process  I 
'or  sulphuric-acid  production  has  com- 

00 


pel  led    much    improvement    in    lead- 
chamber  design  and  installation.    One 
of    the   recent   improvements    is    the 
high  form  or  Falding  type  of  cham- 
ber.    The  two  main  factors  in  l^id- 
chamber  design  are  economy  of  cham- 
ber   space    (economy    of    lead)    and 
economy  of  nitration.     The  function 
of   the    lead   chambers   in   sulphuric- 
acid  manufacture  is  to  give  space  for 
the    mixing   and    interacting   of   the 
gases,  sulphur  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen,  steam,   and   oxygen  of  the   air. 
For  the  most  part  the  lead  chamber 
of  the  past  was  designed  subject  to 
the   limitations  of   a   wooden  frame. 
The  result  was  that  the  principal  di- 
mension  of  the   chamber   space   was 
always  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  travel  of  the  gases, 
although  it  has  long  been  known  that 
reaction  takes  place  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  the  first  few  feet  in  the  chamber. 
Various  schemes  have  been  tried  to 
eliminate  the  waste  or  inactive  cham- 
ber space,  among  them  the  increase 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen    which    act    as    carriers    of 
oxygen  in  the  change  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide to  the  trioxide  state.    The  tri* 
oxide  of  sulphur  or  its  equivalent  re- 
acts  with   water   or   steam   to   form 
sulphuric  acid.    There  have  been  also 
tried  surface  or  spray  condensers  in- 
termediate to  the  chambers,  parallel 
instead  of   series   circulation  of  the 
gases  entering  the  chambers,  and  tan- 
gential  admission  of  the  gases  into 
cylindrical  chambers.    Each  idea  was 
useful  and  the  last  one  was  the  first 
to  alter  materially  the  chamber  shape 
to   any   considerable   extent.     In   all 
these   methods   the   influence   of  con- 
vection  is   ignored  or   little  utilized. 
The  reacting  gases  disengage  heat  and 
the  great  volume  of  nitrogen  present 
from  the  air  admitted  to  furnish  oxy- 
gen serves  to  carry  off  this  heat  and 
cool  the  mixture.    The  cooling  causes 
the  gases  to  settle  and  sets  up  con- 
vection currents.     In  the  high  form 
of  chamber  the  hot  mixture  will  stay 
at  the  top  or  hottest  part  of  the  cham- 
!)er  until  it  has  ceased  reacting.     It 
then  falls  as  it  cools  and  is  forced 
downward   by   the  gases   continually 
entering  at  the  top.     Only  one  cham- 
ber is  necessary.    Among  the  good  re- 
sults claimed  from  installations  now 
«:uflicient1y  long  in  operation  to  judge 
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satisfactory  flnishcd  product  is  not  at 
all  common  to  all  the  processes  in 
actual  operation,  and  most  of  these 
processes  are  doomed  to  ultimate  fail- 
ure. Notwithstanding  the  success  of 
distillation  turpentine  in  proper  hands, 
the  industry  has  been  the  victim  of 
most  pernicious  and  extravagant  pro- 
motion and  stock-watering,  so  that  it 
is  likely  that  scarcely  a  company  is 
actually  operating  at  a  profit  (fig- 
ured on  their  fictitious  capital).  The 
succession  of  financial  collapses  in 
1013  will  clarify  the  situation,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  honestly 
managed,  the  industry  cannot  be  made 
a  financial  success  as  well  as  a  sci- 
entific one. 

Gas  and  Explosives. — ^The  work  of 
Colonel  Dunn  at  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Explosives  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  making  travel 
safe  on  the  same  railway  with  ship- 
ments of  high  explosives  or  high- 
pressure  acetylene  and  other  gas  con- 
tainers, is  one  of  the  shining  services 
of  science  to  the  common  weal.  The 
oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  continues  to 
find  new  applications  and  constantly 
to  extend  its  use.  The  ability  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  flame  to  cut  its  way 
through  steel  has  suggested  new 
dangers  to  vaults  and  safes.  What 
is  to  hinder  the  scientific  cracksman, 
equipped  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blow- 
pipe, from  cutting  the  hinges  and 
bolts  out  of  the  steel  doors  of  security 
vaults?     It  was  at  first  suggested  to 


chemical  engineer  is  related  to  a  large 
part  of  industrial  manufacturing 
more  closely  than  any  other  kind  of 
engineer.  This  is  not  only  because 
the  chemical  engineer  is  the  best  fitted 
for  the  invention  and  development  of 
new  processes  establishing  useful  in- 
dustries, but  also  because  he  is  pre- 
eminently trained  to  operate  in  the 
large  and  ever-increasing  field  open  to 
those  who  are  able  to  improve  or 
effect  economies  in  the  processes  of 
industries  already  established.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  efficiency 
work  which  the  chemical  engineer  has 
to  his  credit  is  the  corn-products  in- 
dustry. In  spite  of  increasing  cost 
of  corn  and  labor,  difficulties  in  opera- 
tion and  utilizing  by-products,  and 
declining  selling  price  of  finished 
products,  the  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped to  an  enormous  size  in  the  70 
years  since  Thomas  Kingsford  first 
made  starch  from  corn  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  earliest  economies 
was  the  saving  of  the  "gluten  feed.'* 
Previously  wasted  and  a  nuisance,  it 
now  is  so  well  utilized  that  some  fac- 
tories recover  as  much  as  250,000  lbs. 
per  day.  The  next  step  was  the  con- 
version of  surplus  starch  into  glucose. 
Then  came  the  recovery  of  com  oil 
from  the  germ.  The  yield  is  300  per 
cent,  greater  to-day  than  when  this 
was  first  accomplished.  The  value  of 
the  oils  and  the  residual  "oil  cake" 
is  to-day  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  corn.     Tlie  conversion  of 


line  thoni  with  material  whicli  would  '  corn  oil  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids 
give  off  poisonous  fumes  and  so  over  was  next  accomplished.  Finally  came 
come  the  intruder.  This  at  best  the  utilization  of  the  so-called' "steep 
would  be  an  uncertain  thing  and  water,"  or  water  in  which  the  com 
might  result  in  danger  to  others.  The  had  been  softened  prior  to  grinding. 
problem  is  now  apparently  solved  in    This  has  b<Mjn  vacuum  evaporated,  and 

'  "  *  "  in  place  of  being  a  nuisance  in  adja- 
cent water  supply  through  its  putre- 
faction, its  utilization  is  now  being 
so  satisfactorily  handled  that  a  10,000- 
bushel  plant  profits  thereby  to  the 
extent  of  about  $100,000  per  year. 
To-day  the  number  of  separate  com- 
modities produced  from  com  is  lOd. 
Plant  capacity  has  gro^n  in  10  years 
from  500  bu.  to  30.000  and  50,000  bu. 
per  day,  and  fewer  men  are  employed 
to-day  in  these  larger  plants  than 
formerly  in  plants  of  one- third  to  one- 
fifth  their  capacity.  Unlike  steel  and 
sugar,  this  industry  is  a  conglomerate 
of  a  number  of  others.     Per  «e,  the 


a   rational    manner   by   the  invention 

* 

of  a  steel  alloy  which  can  neither  be 
drilled  or  exploded,  neither  can  it  be 
cut  by  tlio  pns  flame. 

The  Chemical  Engineer  and  Indus- 
trial Efi&ciency. — Most  of  the  publish- 
ing and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
classed  as  eHicioncy  engineering  has 
be^'n  done,  by  mechanical  engineers, 
largely  !K'raii8<'  others  have  not  inter- 
ested themselves.  A  number  of  chem- 
ical engineers,  however,  have  been 
quietly  but  actively  engaged  in  this 
»vork  f(>r  a  long  time,  and  recent  arti- 
'es  have  been  claiming  and  demon- 
rating  with  much  success  that  the 
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manufacture  of  starch  has  nothing  to 
•do  with  that  of  oil,  or  glycerine,  or 
corn  syrup,  or  concentrated  feeding 
8tuff,  nor  these  with  each  other.  Nev- 
ertheless these  different  departments 
are  so  related  to  the  whole  as  to  be 
inseparable,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  depends,  therefore,  upon  the 
efficiency  of  each  branch.  The  value 
ot  the  efficiency  engineering  of  the 
chemical  engineer  in  this  industry  can 
best  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
■dustry  pays  to-day  for  its  raw  mate- 
rial, corn,  three  times  as  much  as  a 
few  years  ago  and  sells  its  product  for 
one-third  of  former  prices.  (See  W. 
:M.  Booth,  **The  Chemical  Engineer 
and  Industrial  Efficiency,"  Jour,  Ind. 
<ind  Eng.  Chem.,  1913,  p.  237;  T.  B. 
Wagner,  "Efficiency  in  Chemical  In- 
dustries." ibid.,  p.  677 ;  H.  W.  Gillett, 
**The  Chemist  and  Scientific  Manage- 
ment," ibid.,  p.  593.) 

Perkin  Medal  Award. — ^The  award 
of  this  medal  on  Jan.  24  to  James 
Gayley,  metallurgist,  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  breadth  of  industrial 
chemistry.  Among  Mr.  Gayley's  distin- 
guished services  in  the  field  of  chem- 
ical engineering  and  metallurgy  are 
included  many  inventions  in  furnace 
improvement,  bronze  cooling  plates,  a 
stand  for  the  ladle  in  pouring  Besse- 
mer heats,  and  the  dry-air  blast. 
There  have  been  few  inventions  more 
far-reaching  than  that  of  the  dry-air 
blast,  for  which  Mr.  Gayley  has  no 
less  than  15  successive  patents  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  as  a  result 
of  this  idea,  the  cost  of  producing 
pig  iron  has  been  reduced  by  50  cents 
to  $1  per  ton,  besides  making  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  iron  of  a  uniform 
quality  in  all  weathers.  The  output 
is  increased  15  to  20  per  cent,  and 
the  fuel  eoonomv  is  as  great. 

The    Willard"^  Gibbs    Medal.— This 
medal  was  presented  in  Chicago,  May 


16,  ta  Dr.  Leo  H.  Bakeland  for  his 
distinguished  services  in  industrial 
chemistry,  the  first  industrial  chemist 
to  receive  this  distinction.  Among 
these  services  may  be  mentioned  the 
invention  and  practical  development 
of  Velox  photographic  paper,  the  per- 
fecting of  the  Townsend  cell  for  the 
manufacture  of  electrolytic  alkali  and 
chlorine  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  finally 
the  condensation  products  of  phenol 
and  formaldehyde,  so  much  used  in 
electrical  insulation  and  lacquering 
under  the  general  name  of  bakelite. 

MisceHaneous  Progress.— The  desire 
to  be  potash  independent  has  stimu- 
lated Government  bureaus  and  private 
chemists  alike.  This  cannot  but  bring 
an  adequate  return  for  the  investmenC 
The  Cottrell  method  of  electrical  pre- 
cipitation of  suspended  particles  is 
being  energetically  applied  to  many 
industrial  problems  oesides  the  im- 
portant case  of  smelter  fume,  such  as 
dust  and  cinder  elimination  from  pow- 
er plant  chinmeys  and  cement  facto- 
ries. The  Palmer  method  of  produc- 
ing bi-calcic  phosphate  fertilisers  with 
the  aid  of  acid  and  alkali  generated 
electrolytically  in  the  process,  is  in 
commercial  operation  in  Sweden  and 
should  have  an  important  future,  es- 
pecially in  this  country  in  the  util- 
ization of  our  low-grade  phosphate 
deposits.  Synthetic  formic  add  is  now 
being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  great  quantities  by  one  con- 
cern for  use  especially  in  dye  and 
print  works,  where  it  gives  clearer 
tones  with  many  dyes  than  could  be 
obtained  with  acetic  acid.  Much  in- 
vestigation has  been  done  recently  on 
such  chemical  engineering  topics  as 
vacuum  filtration  and  evaporation, 
drying,  distillation,  etc.  New  mul-, 
tiple  product  stills  are  giving  frac- 
tionation results  never  dreamed  of 
before. 


C.  E.  Mendenhall 


General. — The  much  discussed  the- 
ory of  relativity,  which  in  a  particu- 
lar way  denies  the  possibility  of  our 
<»ver  having  a  knowledge  of  absolute 
uniform  motion,  as  distinct  from  the 
relative  motion  of  different  bodies,  has 
been  from  time  to  time  mentioned 
on  tlie^Jp  pages.     While  opposition  to 


this  generalization  of  Einstein  has  on 
the  whole  diminished,  it  is  still  true 
that  work  in  this  field  is  in  this  coun- 
try confinel  to  a  few  ardent  advo- 
cates. Of  these,  Tolman  has  contin- 
ued the  application  of  the  postulates 
of  relativity  to  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  mechanics,  and  Carmichael  (PJbys- 
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ical  Rev.,  March,  1913,  p.  179)  has  trenie  high  pressures.  His  latest  re- 
put  the  underlying  ideas  of  relativity' !  results  {Proc,  Am,  Acad.,  May,  1018^ 
into   simpler   form.    There   has  been  '  p.  1 )   give  the  properties  of  a  dozen 


no  attempt  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad  (except  possibly  Sagnac, 
Joum.  de  Phy8.,  Nov.,  1912)  to  extend 


liquids  (alcohol,  ether,  etc.)  from  20 
to  80  deg.  C.  and  up  to  pressures  of 
about  11,000  atmospheres.    While  the- 


the  experimental  basis  for  the  rela-  j  results  as  a  whole  are  extremely 
tivity  hypothesis,  which  has  as  yet .  complex,  and  indicate  that  possibly 
not  shown   itself   to   be   particularly  '  the  shape  of  the  molecules  is  respon 


fruitful  or  suggestive. 

From  two  such  institutions  as  the 
Mt.  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  and  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observa- 
torv  continued  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  sun  are  of  course 
to  be  expected,  and  during  the  year 
has  come  Hale's  preliminary  work  on 


sible  for  some  of  the  effects,  never- 
theless certain  generalizations  can  be- 
made,  namely,  that  all  liquids  seem 
to  become  more  nearly  alike  at  high 
pressures,  and  the  somewhat  contra- 
dictory one  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  large  and  complicated  molecules, 
break    down    into    simple   ones   even 


the  general  magnetic  field  of  the  when  they  are  pressed  most  closely 
sun,  in  which  he  shows,  from  the  most  together.  Passing  to  the  other  ex- 
minute  examination  of  the  absorption  treme  of  pressure,  Trowbridge  ha8> 
of  light  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  that  obtained  new  data  for  the  heat-con- 
the  sun  has  magnetic  poles  similarly  ducting  power  of  air  at  pressures  of 
situated  to  those  of  the  earth,  but  a  few  hundred-thousandths  of  an  at- 
that  the  sun's  magnetic  field  is  many  mosphere,  and  he  proposes  to  use 
times  stronger  than  the  earth's.  The  this  variation,  in  its  effect  on  the 
completion  of  Abbot's  long  study  of  temperature  of  a  fine  electrically 
the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  gives  heated  wire,  as  a  very  sensitive  gauge 
a  very  accurate  value  for  the  "solar  for  extremely  low  gas  pressures.  For 
constant"  (1.93  cal.  per  sq.  cm.  per  a  similar  purpose  Langmuir  suggests 
minute)  and  proves  that  the  ener^  the  measuring  of  the  drag  of  a  dise 
which  the  sun  sends  to  us  is  constant  by  another  rapidly  rotating  disc  sep- 
only  on  the  average,  and  changes  by  arated  from  the  first  by  the  gas  whose 
as  much  as  10  per  cent,  from  time  to  pressure  is  to  be  measured.  In  this 
time.     (See  also  XXIV,  Astronomy.)  way  he   can   measure   a  pressure  a» 

Micholson's    very     recent    observa-  low  as  one  ten-billionth  oi  an  atmos- 

tions    of    tidal    waves    in   the    earth  phcre.     Millikan     {Phyaicdl    Review, 

crust  are  of  general  interest,  and  are  March,  1913,  p.  218)  has  studio  the 

remarkable  because  of  the  simplicity  motion  of  minute  drops  of  oil  in  air 

of  the  method  used.  at  various  pressures  due  to  the  im- 

Heat. — Of  very  general  interest  is  pact    of     air    molecules     (Brownian 

the  contention  of  Johnson  and  Adams  movements),  thus  confirmins  the  de- 

{Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  March,  1913,  duction  from  the  kinetic  theory  of 
p.  205),  as  the  result  of  much  experi- :  gases. 

mental  work,  that  the  effect  of  uni- 1  To  conclude  the  field  of  heat,  Roe- 
form  pressure  on  the  melting  point;  buck  (i6u/.,  August,  1913,  p.  79)  has 
and  chemical  behavior  of  solids  is  so  \  carried  out  a  very  satisfactory  deter- 


sniall  that  it  probably  has  little  to 
do  with  the  condition  of  the  deep 
layer  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  con- 
clude, in  agreement  with,  but  extend- 
ing, the  conclusions  of  other  observ- 
ers, that  high  temperature  has  a 
much  greater  influence  than  pressure 
in  altering  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  solids,  and  that  the  melt- 
ing point  of  a  solid  is  not  seriously 
altered  by  pressure  unless  the  pres- 
sure is  non-uniform,  like  a  twist  or  a 
shear.  Related  to  this  is  the  con- 
tinued  work  of  Bridgeman  with   ex- 


mination  of  the  mechanical  eauivalent 
of  heat  by  the  hitherto  unusea  method 
of  forcing  water  through  a  porccJaiik 
diaphragm,  and  has  studied  the  prop- 
erties of  water  near  its  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  4  deg.  C. 

Radiation. — ^In  the  field  of  lonff 
wave,  or  in  infra-red  radiation,  Wood 
(Philos.  Mag.,  April,  1913)  obtained 
the  rather  surprising  result  that  m 
layer  of  mercury  droplets  is  almost 
perfectly  transparent  to  long  wave» 
unless  the  drops  are  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  wave  length  in  diameter. 
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efficient.  Large  lamps  of  this  type 
•consume  only  0.4  watt  per  candle 
power,  less  than  one-third  the  cost, 
for  a  given  amount  of  light,  of  the 
present  lamps. 

Electricity. — ^^^lilc  it  is  generally 
■agreed  that  an  electric  current  in  a 
metal  consists  of  a  stream  of  elec- 
trons (atoms  of  negative  electricity), 
through  the  body  of  the  metal,  the 
problem  of  forcing  the  electrons 
through  a  boundary  surface  of  a  metal 
into  a  gas  has  presented  a  number  of 
■complexities  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study,  with  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mately learning  more  about  how  the 
electrons  exist  in  the  metal,  about 
which  very  little  is  known.  Two 
ways  of  driving  off  electrons  from  a 
surface  are  by  the  action  of  light, 
especially  ultraviolet  light,  the  photo 


trons  should  fly  off  with  a  velocitj 
directly  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  of  the  light  which  sends  them 
off.  Richardson  has  recently  arrived 
at  the  same  result  by  different  theo- 
retical reasoning,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  conclusion  has  been  satisfac- 
torily  confirmed  by  experiment  as  yet, 
though  the  recently  reported  (Nov., 
1913)  work  of  Millikan  and  his  aaso- 
ciates  is  in  very  exact  agreement  with 
the  prediction  of  Einstein.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  elec- 
trons sent  off  per  unit  area  of  illumi- 
nated  surface  turns  out  to  be  exactly 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  and  to  depend  on  the  wave 
length  in  a  way  peculiar  to  each  metal 
and  strongly  suggesting  a  sympathetic 
or    resonance    vibration.    The    recent 


electric    effect,    and    by    heating    the    work    of    Kompton    and    Richardson 
metal,    the    thermionic    effect.     Rich- ;  (ibid.,    October,     1913)     shows    this 


ardson  ( Philos.  Mag,,  September, 
1913)  and  his  coworkers,  to  whom  a 
groat  deal  of  our  knowledge  of  ther- 


phenomenon  to  be  even  more  compli- 
cated than  had  been  realized,  and  not 
in  accord  with  any  theory  which  has 


mionics  is  due,  have  continued  their    as  yet  been  worked  out. 


work  and,  going  back  to  the  funda 
mental  nature  of  the  effect,  have 
shown  conclusively  that  it  is  possible 
to  "boil  off"  electrons  from  a  metal, 
80  to  speak.  Cook  and  Richardson 
{ihid,y  April,  1913)  have  shown  that, 
as  was  expected,  escaping  electrons 
carry  off  energy;  hence  measurably 
cool  the  hot  motal.  On  the  otheV 
hand,  tlie  discharge  of  positive  elec- 
tricity from  metals  is  now  generally 
admitted   to  be  due  to  the  escape  of 


escape  of  heavy  charged  particles  of 
the  size  of  atoms,  both  positively  and 
negatively  charged,  as  well  as  elec- 
trons, has  been  observed  with  heated 
salts  such  as  lime.  The  photo-electric 
effect,  or  discharge  of  negative  elec- 
tricity from  a  metal,  by  light,  has 
been  studied  by  many  observers  be- 
cause of  its  theoretical  interest.  It 
has  bo<'n  found  by  every  one  that 
the  maximum  velocity  with  which 
electrons  fly  off  from  any  metal  de- 
pends on  the  metal  and  upon  the  wave 
length  of  the  liglit  used  to  illuminate 
the  surface,  but  the  exact  relation  be- 
tween the  velocity  and  the  wave  length 
is  still  under  discussion.  By  a  direct 
ipplication  of  Planck's  idea  that  light 
•nerg^^  travels  in  bundles,  Einstein 
"^cided  some  years  ago  that  the  elec- 


As  mentioned  above,  very  little  is 
known  in  detail  as  to  the  process  of 
the  tlow  of  electricity  through  metals. 
The  hypothesis  of  an  atmosphere  of 
free  electrons  moving  among  the  rela- 
tively stationary  atoms  of  metal  and 
thus  producing  the  flow  of  electricity 
and  of  heat  was  recognized  as  inade- 
quate from  the  start.  Hornbeok 
{Physical  Rev,,  September,  1918,  p. 
217)  has  recently  suggested  a  slight 
modi  fl  cat  ion,  which  depends  again  on 


gases  previously  absorbed,  while  the    the  Planck  idea  of  bundles  of  energy. 


but  his  own  experimental  results  do 
not  agree  particularly  well  with  his 
theory.  Wien  has  in  a  more  radical 
way  modifled  previous  hypotheses  by 
conceiving  a  metal  as  made  up  of 
atoms  arranged  in  regular  rows,  with 
the  electrons  moving  in  the  lanes  be- 
tween the  atoms.  The  higher  the 
temperature  the  more  the  atoms  move 
back  and  forth  out  of  their  natural 
positions  and  hence  interfere  more 
with  the  motion  of  the  electrons  in 
the  lanes,  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  electricity  and  alter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  metal.  The  electrons 
are  supposed  to  move  around  between 
the  atoms  with  a  velocity  which  Is 
independent  of  the  temperature. 
While  this  interesting  hypothesis 
works    out    in    a    fairly   satisfactory 
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cause  if  it  is  so  clc-^iircd.  Shclt'ord 
applies  tlie  sain(>  idea  to  out  of  <loor 
nature  {Animal  CommunitieSy  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1913).  Any 
environmental  factor  may  become  a 
limiting  factor  for  any  organism  ef- 
fecting either  its  response  or  its  very 
existence.  Animal  communities  physi- 
ologically equivalent  are  thus  main- 
tained. This  affords  to  some  degree 
an  explanation  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  of  local  associa- 
tions. 


Morgan  {Am.  Nat,  XLVII,  5-16)  had 
a  race  of  wingless  flies  among  which 
one  appeared  with  one  wing.  The  race 
mutated  from  the  normal  wild  fruit 
lly  apparently  by  loss  of  a  factor  for 
wings.  This  case  is  offered  as  argument 
against  the  presence-absence  hypoth- 
esis of  unit  characters  in  favor  of  a 
simple  readjustment  of  the  germinal 
complex.  Heribert-Nilsson  {Zeitschr, 
\nd.  AhHt.  Vercrh.,  VIII,  90-231) 
lias  studied  the  variations  of  some 
pure  lines  of  Oenothera  lamiQ/roHana^ 


Cytology. — The    material    basis    of ,  and  obtained  inheritable  variants  of 


heredity  continues  to  be  a  study  large 
ly  of  chromosomes,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  sexual  differences  of 
chromosome  number.  Wilson  presents 
the  study  of  "Heredity  and  Micro- 
scopic Research"  {Science,  XXXVII, 
9C1 )  in  a  fairly  dogmatic  manner, 
pointing  to  the  complete  correlation 
of  data  from  the  field  of  cytology  and 
breeding.  Special  studies  of  the  X- 
chroniosome  in  distinguishing  sex  and 
its  linked  characters  are  the  subject 
of  part  of  Morgan's  Heredity  and  Sex, 
and  of  hevcvMl  articles.  Stuitevant 
(Jour,  t'xpcr.  Zoo/..  XIV,  43-()r)  lias 
formulated  the  lineal  arrangement  of 
hereditary  factors  along  specific  chro- 
mosomes of  Droaophilaf  while  Bridges 
{ihid.,  XV,  587-000)  tries  to  explain 
a  variation  from  the  expected  ratio 
in  a  case  of  sex  linkage  by  reference 
t<>  non-disjunction  of  the  female  X- 
chroniojsomes  at  maturation.  Several 
studies  on  the  chromosome  complex 
in  hybrids,  the  parent  chromosomes 
being  diverse,  give  the  expected  ar- 
rangement, and  serve  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  sterility  or  failure  in 
development.  It  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate  the  cytological  evi- 
dence for  heredity.  That  it  confirms 
or  helps  to  explain  the  data  of  breed- 
ing is  quite  true.  Whether  it  will 
ever  form  the  basis  of  predictions  to 
experiment  or  will  serve  to  open  up 
new  phases  of  breeding  investigation 
is  questionable. 

variation.  Mutation. — ^The  neces- 
sity of  "pure  stock"  is  almost  a  tru- 
ism among  breeders,  though  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  criterion  for  purity  is 
apparent  to  those  who  study  variation 
carefully.  The  chapter  on  meristic 
'^^ariations  in  Batcson's  Problems  of 
Genetics  (Yale  University  Press,  1013) 
wortli   noting    in   this   connection. 


all  the  characters  which  constitute  the 
famous  work  of  De  Vries.  Some  were 
not  so  intense  as  these  mutants  and 
various  gradations  down  to  the  normal 
were  present.  He  claims  that  combi- 
nations of  these  variations  give  the 
mutant  forms.  That  the  syntnesis  of 
mutating  stem  stocks  and  fixed  hy- 
brids occurs  in  nature  is  open  to  little 
doubt.  The  importance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  evolution  is  debatable  and 
a  fit  subject  for  experimental  work. 
At  present  the  origin  of  new  species . 
other  than  recombinationa  does  not 
result  from  them.  Better  methods  of 
studying  variations  disclose  more  mu- 
tat  ions  yearly.  New  types  reported 
are:  Safir  for  Droaophila  {Biol.  Oentr,, 
XXXII,  47-54),  Kiessling  for  barl^ 
iZcifsehr.  ind.  Ahst.  Vererh.,  VIII, 
48-78),  and  for  the  negro  Castle  and 
Simpson    lAw.  Xat..  XLVII.  50-7). 

Inbreeding  and  Crossbzeeding.— The 
effects  of  inbreeding  are  still  debat- 
able. Shull  {Biol.  Bull.,  XIV)  gets 
degenerative  effects  in  rotifers.  Long 
(continued  experiments  on  protozoa^ 
flies,  beetles,  and  mammals  show  an 
inappreciable  effect,  except  as  inher- 
itable weaknesses  in  both  parents  tend 
t<i  become  more  fixed  in  the  offspring. 
Calkins  and  Gregory  in  studying  the 
later  historj"  of  the  progeny  of  ex- 
con  jugants  in  ParamcBoium  {Jour, 
Kxper.  ZooU  XV,  467-527)  find  that 
each  one  is  not  a  potentifd  germ  cell 
and  therefore  immortal  as  Wetssman 
stated.  Some  die  soon,  some  continue 
indefinitely  without  further  conjuga- 
tion, and  to  others  periodic  conju^- 
tion  seems  necessary  to  continued  life 
Jennings  and  Lashley  {Jowr.  Emper, 
Zool,  XIV,  393-466)  find  biparental 
inheritance  of  vigor  and  productiylty 
among  these  forms.  Crossbreeding 
undoubtedly    invigorates    a   stock   in 
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moist  atmospheric  conditions  on  yel- 
low and  black  pigment.  Under  moist 
conditions  yellow  predominates  and 
in  dry  air  the  black.  The  induced 
changes  are  not  obtained  complete  in 
a  single  generation.  The  change  is 
reversible  and  here  also  several  gen- 
erations are  necessary  for  the  new 
equilibrium.  Eisenberg  ( Umschau, 
1912,  pp.  805-7)  records  inheritable 
changes  experimentally  produced  in 
cultures  of  bacteria,  and  Schiemann 
reports  similar  n*sults  for  fungi  {/jfit. 
ind.  Ahst.  Vrrrrb.,  VIII.  1-35).  Tlio 
work  that  Dobell  reviews  in  summary 
{Jour.  (i€»etic8,  IT),  while  not  ac- 
complished in  1013,  is  made  accessible 
for  the  first  time.  Among  the  pro- 
tozoan blood  parasites,  the  trypano- 
somes,  mutants  were  productKl.  The 
agents  employed  were  in  one  case 
drugs  of  the'  pyronin,  acridin  and 
oxazine  groups,  and  the  corresponding 
mutants  were  changed  in  virulence  as 
well  as  in  form.  In  one  case  reported, 
by  experimental  means  the  mutant 
was  made  to  revert,  after  many  gen- 
erations, to  the  original  form.  Others 
made  resistant  to  arsenic  by  treatment 
with  arscnophenylglycin  through  a 
number  of  generations,  retain  this  char- 
acter hereditarily  thereafter.  Trans- 
ference through  cold-blooded  animals 
permanently  alters  certain  races  of 
trj'panosomes.  Similar  cases  are  re- 
ported for  bacteria,  where  color,  im- 
munity,    virulence,     and     fermenting 


power  on  particular  carbohydrates  are 
objects  for  mutation.  A  more  inter- 
esting  piece  of  original  work  is  that 
of  Stockard  (.tm.  Xat.,  XLVIL  641- 
83).    This  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  part 

'  played   by  alcoholism  in  inheritiuice. 

.  Stockard  cites  the  marked  action  of 

I  alcohol  on  the  reproductive  tissues  in 
general  and  the  ovary  in  particular, 
producing  a  distinct  atrophy  in  man. 
In  the  guinea  pig  the  d^enerative 
effect  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  tissue, 
even  after  as  much  as  three  years  of 
continual  drunkenness,  which  is  a 
large  part  of  a  guinea  pig's  life.  The 
effects  of  intoxication  are  seen  in  the 
large  number  of  failures,  of  stillborn 
litters  and  of  stunted  growth  accom- 
panied by  extreme  nervous  disorders 
and  early  death.  The  second  genera- 
tion while  never  intoxicated  trans- 
mits its  failings  apparently  in  an 
accentuated  degree.  The  most  potent 
effect  of  alcoholic  taint  in  these  stpcks 
is  a  debilitated  nervous  system  and 
defective  sense  organs. 

Up  to  this  time  the  conditions  of 

I  experiment  have  resulted  in  mutative 
changes  whose  nature  seems  solely  de- 
termined by  the  organism  itself.  Inci- 
dent forces  have  apparently  no  deter- 
minative or  directive  effects  other  than 
that  shown  by  general  degeneration. 
Future  investigations  will  deal  more 
intimately  with  the  physiology  of  the 
hereditary  mechanism  under  the  ac- 
tion of  controlled  external  forces. 
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Morphology. — Buxton  {Zool.  Jahrh, 
SupjK,  XIV,  2)  has  published  an  elab- 
orately illustrated  comparative  mor- 
phologic and  histologic  study  of  the 
coxal  glands  of  spiders  and  allies 
(arachnids).  He  shows  an  homologj' 
of  the  salivary  gland  in  Pcripatvs 
with  the  coxal  gland  of  the  salifugar  : 
also  an  homologj'  of  the  coxal  glands 
of  otlier  arachnids  with  the  large 
nephridia  of  rcri/mtus  on  l<*gs  four 
and  five. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
8egm(>ntation  of  the  vertebrate  body 
expressed  in  the  primitive  somites 
of  the  embryo  and  certain  definitive 
structures  in  the  adult  extends  ante- 
norlv  over  the  head,  at  least  in  earlv 


:  stages,  has  long  been  a  problem  of 
much  interest  to  morphologists.  A 
contribution  is  made  to  the  subject  by 
Johnson  (Am,  Jour.  Anat.,  XIV,  2), 
who  shows  that  in  embryos  of  Ohely- 
dra  serpentina  (the  snapping  turtle) 
three  preotic  head  somites  are  devel- 
oped on  each  side,  and  traces  their  de- 
velopment into  their  respective  adult 
derivatives. 

The  function  of  the  interstitial  cells 
of  the  testis  still  awaits  solution. 
These  cells  are  supposed  by  manv  to 
elaborate  an  internal  secretion  which 
has  to  do  with  the  origin  and  main- 
tenance of  male  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Whitehead  {Anai.  Aec., 
VII,  3)  makes  a  notable  contribution 
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and  form  "atretic  follicles."  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  further  develop- 
ment may  give  rise  to  teratoid  tumors, 
as  urged  by  L.  Loeb  (1911)  in  the 
case  of  the  guinea  pig.  He  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  in  these  partheno- 
genetic  ova  no  polar  bodies  are  ex- 
truded. 

Cytology. — C  o  n  k  1  i  n  {Jour,  Acad, 
Nat.  Sci.  of  Phila.,  XV,  S.  2,  Dec.  12, 
1912)  has  reached  important  conclu- 
sions respecting  cell  division  in  Crepi- 
dula.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite 
speculation  among  cytologists  that  the 
figure  (spindle)  in  cell  division  (mi- 
tosis) may  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  magnetic  field.  This  hypothesis 
is  put  to  actual  test  in  eggs  subjected 
to  an  electric  current.  Conklin  finds 
no  evidence  that  the  centrosomes  and 
chromosomes  carry  electric  charges 
which  differ  in  sign,  nor  that  the  mi- 
totic spindle  and  the  astral  rays  are 
chains  of  granules,  as  has  been  claimed 
by  some,  along  lines  of  force  in  an 
electric  field ;  nor  that  the  movements 
of  chromosomes  into  or  out  of  the 
equatorial  plate  are  due  to  the  at- 
tractions or  repulsions  of  electrically 
charged  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mitotic  figures  were  found  to  be  able 
to  move  as  a  whole;  and  the  spindle 
fibers  are  said  to  be  actual  threads  of 
more  consistent  plasma  than  tlio  sur- 
roundinjif  parts,  with  ability  to  under- 
go bending  and  stretching  without  in- 
terruptin^r  their  continuity.  Conklin 
concludes  that  typical  movenionts  of 
chromosomes  into  and  out  of  the  equa- 
torial plate  cannot  be  explained  con- 
sistently on  the  hypothesis  that  the<<e 
movements  are  due  to  electrical  at- 
tractions or  repulsions  between  centro- 
somos  and  chromosomes.  The  spindle 
fibers  are  shown  to  be  not  preformed 
structures,  but  appear  to  grow,  when 
first  in  contact  with  tlie  chromosomes, 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  for- 
mation of  fibrin  threads  in  clothing 
blood.  Theoretically  it  is  possible, 
according  to  Conklin,  to  explain  the 
division  of  chromosomes  and  their 
movements  into  and  out  of  the  e<iua- 
torial  plate  by  such  formation  and 
growth  of  polar  fibers  and  of  inter- 
chromosomal  fibers.  Contrary  to  con- 
ditions in  certain  <'ggs,  r.  ^7.,  starfisli. 
where  the  spindle  fibers  arise  outside 

the  nuclnar  membrane  before  rup- 
Conklin  finds  in  Crepidula  that 


they  are  internuclear.  for  in  late 
stages  of  mitosis  they  are  seen  to  dis- 
solve and  become  incorporated  within 
the  daughter  nuclei  along  with  other 
achromatin.  In  these  experiments 
numerous  nuclear  conditions  appear 
superficially  resembling  amitoses,  but 
are  actually  true  mitoses.  Conklin 
states  his  conclusion  that  "there  is 
no  entirely  conclusive  evidence  that 
amitosis  ever  occurs  in  the  origin  of 
the  sex  cells  of  Metazoa  or  in  the 
divisions  which  accompany  embryonic 
differentiation."  Chromatic  bridges 
connecting  separating  nuclear  halves, 
an  appearance  simulating  amitosis, 
are  interpreted  in  terms  of  straggling 
and  coalescing  chromosomes  on  a  dis- 
appearing mitotic  spindle. 

In  view  of  the  contradictorj-  find- 
ings of  Child  (1007)  and  Richards 
(1911)  respecting  amitosis  in  early 
stages  of  sex  cell  development  in 
Moniczia,  ITarman's  study  of  cell  di- 
vision in  the  sex  cells  of  Tfrnia  is  of 
special  interest  {Jour.  Morph.,XXlV, 
3).  She  finds  no  condition  that  can- 
not be  ns  readily  explained  as  the 
result  of  mitotic  as  of  amitotic  di- 
vision. Jordan  {Anai.  Am.,  XLIII, 
23,  24)  finds  abundant  stages  of  ami- 
tosis in  the  ciliated  cells  lining  the 
vasa  efferent i  a  of  the  mouse.  Ap- 
proximately one  in  five  cells  in  certain 
regions  are  at  some  stage  of  direct 
nuclear  division.  No  mitoses  are  dis- 
cernible. The  type  of  division  (ami- 
tosis) is  believed  to  be  due  in  these 
cells  to  the  partition  of  the  centro- 
some  in  the  formation  of  the  basal 
granules  from  which  the  cilia  develop. 

An  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  mitochondria  is  made 
bv  Wildman  {Jour.  Morph.,  XV,  2). 
Mitochondria  are  granular  cell  con- 
stituents whose  origin  and  significance 
are  still  enveloped  in  considerable  un- 
certainty. In  the  male  germ  cells  of 
the  thread  worm  of  the  horse,  Aacaria 
megalocephala,  Wildman  obviously  had 
very  favorable  material  for  study. 
As  had  been  known,  he  also  finds  that 
the  "refractive  body"  arises  by  the 
fusion  of  "refringent  vesicles,"  which 
in  turn  arise  from  minute  granules 
scattered  throughout  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  young  sperm  cell  (primary 
spermatocyte).  The  granules  react  to 
Benda*s  specific  mitochondrial  stain. 
The  point  of  special  importance  is  his 
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of  Romatic  mitoses  in  variouR  tiRSUPS, 
including;  liver,  brain,  mesenchyme, 
intestinal  mesothelium  and  nasal  epi- 
thelium of  the  human  embryo.  The 
number  varieR  from  33  to  38,  34  being 
the  nimiber  most  frequently  met  with. 
The  work  of  a  number  of  cytolopists 
indicates  that  the  number  of  chro- 
mosomes in  man  is  24.  The  recent 
work  of  Winiwarter  (Arch.  d.  Biol,, 
XXVII),  however,  gives  the  number 
as  47  in  the  male  and  48  in  the  fe- 
male. On  the  basis  of  his  counts 
Wieman  inclines  to  the  Mief  that  the 
somatic  and  spermatogonial  numbers 


against   the    conception    of   the    con- 
tinuity of  the  chromosomes. 

Payne  {Arch.  EnUockl,,  XXXVI, 
3)  has  studied  the  effect  of  radium 
ui)on  the  eggs  of  Aacaris  (meg.  univ.). 
His  observations  support  the  earlier 
conclusions  of  Hertwig  (1911)  that 
the  effect  of  the  radium  manifeets 
itself  in  the  first  segmentation  di- 
vision, breaking  the  chromosomes  up 
into  irregular  masses  and  gmmilefi-; 
the  achromatic  spindle  remaining  nor- 
mal during  the  earlier  mitosis.  Ir- 
regularities in  division  eventually 
cause  the  death  of  the  embryo.    Payne 


of  chromosomes  may  perhaps  not  ac-    shows  further  that  the  chromatin  of 
tually  be  identical  as  has  been  long '  tlie  sex  and  somatic  cells  in  the  sec- 


supposed. 


ond  and  third  segmentation  divisions 


Alcmtgomerv   {Jour.  Acad.  Xat.  fici.  behaves  differently.    Tlie  chromosomes 

Phila..    XXV,    S.    2,    1912)    confirms  of  both  cells  break  up,  but  the  frag- 

Guyer's  conclusion  that  there  are   12  ments   in  the  sex  cells  are  generally 

chromosomes   in   the  liuinan   primary  larger. 

spermatocyte,  10  bivalent  autosomes,  Experimental     Zodlogy. — Following 

and    two    univalent    allosomes.       He  the   technique   first  employed  by  Ba- 

shows,  however,  a  variabilitj*  in  their  «  taillon,    Tx)eb    and    Bancroft     {Jour, 

behavior  not  before  noted.     This  va-  Exper.  Zo67.,  XIV,  2)  have  succeeded 

riability  gives  rise  to  four  classes  of  in  causing  the  unfertilized  egg  of  the 


spermatozoa    with     regard     to    their 


frog,  removed  from  the  uterus,  to  de- 


al losome  content,  and  possibly  five  or  velop  by  puncturing  it.  From  700 
?<ix.  This  fact  is  interpreted  as  show-  ^  pimctured  eggs  of  the  southern  leop- 
ing  actual  "intra-individual  germinal  ard  frog,  13  good  morula  were  iso- 
variation."     He  finds  no  evidence  of    lated  the  day  after  the  operation.    On 

the  sixth  day  eight  of  the  partheno- 
genetic  eggs  hatched,  four  developing 
irregularly.  Two  of  the  normal  eggs 
were  brought  to  the  larval  stage;  one 
metamorphosed  normally  after  five 
weeks;  both  eventually  died.  The 
condition  of  the  sex  glands  indicates 
that  both  parthenogenetic  tadpole  and 
frog  were  in  the  hemaphroditic  stase 
( Kuschakewitsh ) .  perhaps  in  the  earty 


a  second  pairing  of  the  chromosomes 
in  the  secondary  spermatocytes,  such 
as  (luyer  reported  for  certain  verte- 
brate forms,  including  man.  and  Jor- 
dan for  opossum. 

llargitt  reports  some  important  ob- 
servations on  the  oogenesis  of  Cam- 
pauularia  flrxuosa  (Jour.  }forph., 
XXIV,  3).  lie  shows  that  the  egg 
cells  are  simply  transformed  entoder- 


mal  cells,  thus  precluding  here  any  ;  stages  of  male  differentiation  {ibid,, 
continuity  of  the  germ   plasm.     Fur-  !  3). 

thermore,  the  nucl(K)lus  during  the  Tennent  has  continued  his  studies 
growth  period  of  the  egg  fragments  in  hybridizing  Echinoderms  {Sdenoe, 
an<l  passes  into  the  cytoplasm  as  j  N.  S.,  XXXVII,  953).  It  is  now  es- 
granules  which   go  to  form   the  yolk    tablislied    that  according   to   varying 


spherules.      When    the   nucleolus    has 
disappeared    and    the   growth    of   the 
egg  has  ceased,  the  chromatin  of  the 
nuclear   reticulum   produces    10   chro- 
mosomes.   A  chromatin  residue  escapes 
into  the  cytoplasm.     The  nucleolus  is 
c(mceived  as  the  place  where  the  chro- 
vnatin    is   produced    and    transformed 
jor  the  different  functions  it  has  to 
)erform.     The  origin  of  new  chroma- 
ir  and  its  dissipation  during  growth 
H-lioved    to    be    strong    evidence 


conditions  the  larvae  may  be  of  pa- 
ternal, maternal  or  blended  type  with 
respect  to  certain  characters.  Ten- 
nent had  previously  (1911)  shown 
that  in  reciprocal  crosses  between 
llipponoe  and  Toxopncuaies^  made  in 
ordinary  or  in  alkaline  sea  water.  Hip- 
pono'v  is  dominant  (contributes  the 
larval  characteristics),  but  made  in 
sea  water  to  which  a  slight  amount 
of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  has  been 
adde<l.    Toxopneustcs   becomes    doml- 
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pretation,  a  conjugating  race  which 
died  out  in  the  742d  generation.  He 
regards  Wfxwlruff's  long  line  of  over 
3,500  prnrrntioiis  a-;  a  non -conjugat- 
ing race.  He  dlM-ards  tlit*  traditional 
view  that  Parannrcium  is  a  ])otential 
germ  cell.  He  believes  that  the  life 
history  of  conjugating  lines  has  shown 
that  if  conjugation  is  prevented,  the 
race  die^  out.  This  disproves  Weis- 
roann's  hypothesis  that  natural  death 
is  absent  in   protozoa. 

Woodruff  \ihid.,  \IV.  4)  shows 
that  Paramceciiun  and  certain  other 
infusoria  excrete  substances  wliicli  are 
toxic  to  themselves  and.  actinir  spe- 
cifically, tend  to  inhibit  the  rate  of 
reproduction.      Woodruff    (ibid.,    XV. 


,*9 


the  nature  of  the  "axial  gradients''  in 
Pl4jmaria  and  their  relations  to  antero- 
posterior dominance,  polarity  and 
symmetry.  He  shows  that  the  length 
of  life  in  potassium  cyanide  solutions 
of  different  levels  of  the  planarian 
body  along  the  antero-posterior  axis 
is  different,  and  that  this  difference 
is  connected  with  the  differences  in 
the  rate  of  metabolic  reaction. 

Goldfarb  iliioL  Bull.,  XXIV,  2), 
following  the  pioneer  work  of  Driesch 
(1896)  of  experimentally  fusing  ech- 
inoderm  eggs  and  thus  developing 
various  types  of  monstrosities,  suo- 
ceeded  for  the  first  time  in  fusing  at 
will  eggs  of  an  animal  found  on  this 
•'ide  of  the  Atlantic.     The  animal  em- 


1)  makes  an  important  contribution  ployed  was  t lie  echinoid  A r&acia  puno- 
also  to  the  subject  of  nucleo-cytoplas-  |  tiilata.  These  eggs  agglutinated  under 
mic  relation.     In  a  pedigreed  race  of  \  appropriate  experimental  conditions  in 


Oxytricha  fallax,  a  hypotrichous  in- 
fusorian,  he  finds  a  wide  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  cells  and  of  the  nuclei 
at  all  periods  of  the  life  of  the  race. 
Both  nucleus  and  cell  are  smallest  in 
mean  size  at  periods  of  high  repro- 
ductive activitv.  and  both  become 
progressively  larger  as  the  division 
rate  falls.  In  individual  cells  the 
nucleo- cytoplasmic  relation  shows  a 
wide  variation  at  all  periods  of  the 
life  of  the  race,  but  the  mean  propor- 
tion of  nuclear  to  cytoplasmic  mate- 
rial is  higher  during  the  period  of 
greatest  reproductive  activity.  He 
interprets  cell  and  nuclear  size  and 
the  nucleo-cytoplasmic  relation  as  in- 
cidental results  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  rate  of  cell  division. 

Kcpncr  and  Taliaferro  {liiol.  Bull., 
XI\'.  0)  have  described  interesting 
reactions  on  the  part  of  Amceha  pro- 
tcu8  witli  respect  to  the  manner  of 
taking  food.  Each  reaction  is  inter- 
preted as  a  definite  response,  giving 
evidence  of  purposiveness.  to  condi- 
tions prc-^cntcfl  at  the  moment  of  ac- 
cept in<r  or  rejecting  the  food. 

Child  has  continued  his  studies 
(Study  V  )on  the  dynamics  of  morpho- 
genesis and  inheritance  in  experiment- 
al reproduction  (Jour.  Exper,  Zool., 
XIV,  2).  lie  has  shown  that  there 
exists  in  Plannria  a  relation  between 
physiolojrical  resistance  to  depressing 
agents  (various  anjesthetics)  and  the 
"'ate  of  metabolic  reactions,  probably 
*:hc  oxidations.  In  "Study  VI"  {Arch. 
^^*u:<:kL,  XXXVI,  1)  he  investigates 


pairs  and  clusters  of  from  three  to 
20  eggs,  and  underwent  development 
to  early  stages,  producing  many  types 
of  anomalies.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  separated  cells  of  early  stages 
of  development  of  certain  cchinoderms 
(and  certain  other  lower  forma)  may 
develop  into  normal  smaller-sized  ani- 
mals. Goldfarb's  evidence  indicates^ 
moreover,  that  several  eggs  may  be 
united  so  as  to  constitute  a  single 
larva,  with  or  without  traces  of  its 
duplicate  natur**. 

Goldfarb    {Proc,   Sioc.   Exper,  BioL 
and  Med.,  X,  3)  has  continued  also  his 
studies   on   regeneration.     The   nerve 
cord  wa?*  removed  in  earth  worms  for 
a  distance  of  two  to  six  or  more  seg- 
ments from  the  point  where  the  worm 
was  cut  in  two.     An  improved  tech- 
nique obviated  the  usual   large  mor- 
tality.    Head  and  tail  regenerated  in 
the  respective  sections  irrespective  of 
regeneration  of  the  nerve  cord.    The 
investigation    is   conceive<l  to  demon- 
strate   that    Aniphinown    as   well   as 
Lumhri^us  and  other  ndult  organisms 
can  regenerate  the  missing  organ  with- 
out the  contact  of,  or  stimulation  from, 
the  central  nervous  system.    In  a  sec- 
ond  communication  Goldfarb    (ibt'd.) 
re]u)rts    experiments    in   regeneration 
in    Cnssinpra    Xamnmicha,   a   jellyfish 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    He  shows  that 
the  amputated  arms  regenerate  most 
rapidly  in  sea-water  diluted  05  to  90 
per  cent. :    and   that  with  increasing 
dilution  the  amount  regenerated  was 
diminished   very   slowly,   while  with 
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the  living  gt. 
Ill  a  second  ei 


JOH 

Angio  sperm 

phological  in 
sperms  may  1 
plementary  r 
question  as  tc 
Oosperms  ha,i 
again   in    a    i 


hat  been  b^  I^ang  ( 
elusions  being  tbat  i 
related  to  the  ancii 
the  pith  is  of  ateL 
portant  paper  by 
who  is  publishing 
on  the  phylogeu]'  o 
the  leptoBporangiai 
series,  SuperScialei 
distinguished  by  tl 
developing  aonis,  w 
a  character  that  tal 
every  other  in  indii 


A  very  intereatin 
mental  cultures  b^ 
igan)  upon  the  dicM 
Unoclea  show  tha 
prothallia  is  not  pr 
spores,  but  that  it  i 
on  age  and  environ 
parts  of  the  appa: 
thallium  vrere  aho' 
"male  tendency."  i 
the  fact  that  they 
to  produce  antheric 
of  well -preserved  fo 
continued  during 
one  of  them  being 
one  of  the  Paleozoi 

ally  the  complete  I 
most  important  ext 
known. 

Bryophytes.— Thi 
shown  in  liverwort 
tinued  during  19 
studies  having  ap 
more  having  beei 
great  interest  of 
the  fact  that  it  ii 
been  derived  from  t 
group  of  land  plan 
have  given  rise  to 
the  first  group  o: 
Thi!  phylogenetic 
worts,  therefore,  f 
The  chief  attack  c 
year  has  been  upoi 
its  xporopliyte  ii 
primitive  liverwort 
the  papers  has  bee: 
most  primitive  apei 
also  the  method  ol 
rhambers.  In  addi 
losenetic  ntudien. 
tors  have  added 
i.f  viirioun  struct' 
oritfiii  of  gemmae  i 
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PHYSIOLOQY    AND    ECOLOQY  j  and    H.   M.    Richards,   an    opportune 

I  periodical  intended  to  be  a  series  of 


B.    M.    DUGGAB  i 

Physiology. — The  tendency  to  sub- 1 
ordinate  the  descriptive  aspects  of 
physiological  work  to  more  rigid  in- 
quiries into  the  chemical  and  physical 
nature  of  life  processes  has  been  vig- 
orously sustained  during  the  year. 
One  striking  evidence  of  this  growing 
tendency  was  the  symposium  on  "Per- 
meability and  Osmotic  Pressure"  ar- 
ranged  by   the   Botanical   Society   of 


physiological  papers  appearing  at  ir- 
regular intervals. 

In  continuation  of  their  various 
studies  on  the  water  relations  of 
plants,  especially  of  dry-land  plants, 
L.  J.  Briggs  and  H.  L.  Sbantz  have 
made  an  interesting  contribution  to 
the  "Water  Requirements  of  Plants" 
(Bur.  of  Plant  Ind.,  Bulls.  284  and 
*2.S.> ) .  The  experiments  indicate  that, 
oil  llio  basis  ni  dry  niatti*r  produced, 


in   January. 


inaugurated 


America  for  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  j  the  water  required  by  diflferent  crop 

plants  from  least  to  highest  is  as  fol- 
lows: millet,  sorghum,  com,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  sweet 
clover,  rye,  peas,  and  alfalfa.  If  the 
water  used  by  wheat  is  taken  as  100, 
tlien  the  requirement  for  alfalfa  is 
211  and  for  millet  54,  a  remarkable 
ditference. 
Kite  has  attacked  the  problem  of 


A  movement  has  been 
and  indorsed  to  estab- 
lish a  section  of  physiology  in  the 
Botanical  Society,  and  tlie  plan  was 
submitted  for  formal  approval  at  the 
Atlanta  meeting  in  December. 

The  closer  relation  of  j)hysiology  to 
chemistry  in  recent  years  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  greater  complexity  which 


IS  now  recognized  in  regard  to  the  |  the  physical  nature  of  protoplasm 
publication  of  physiological  data,  from  a*  new  angle  {Am.  Jour,  of 
Chemical  Abstracts^  Rud  the  Cfcew-  /'/<.  t/s  t  o /.,  XXXII,  146-164).  The 
iscJics  Zaitralhlatt  are  almost  as  es- ,  metluuls  arc  essentially  those  of 
weiitial  to  the  physiologist  as  the ,  micro-dissection.  Employing  Barber's 
Botanisclns  Centraihlatt.  The  well- j  (Kansas)  triple  movement  holder  for 
known  .\in<>ricaii  liiit:tnir  il  Jouriial^^  |  pipette  (or  needle)  and  using  glass 
report  at  present  a   relatively   small    needles  drawn  to  an  end  of  extreme 


part  of  the  physiolo«jrical  investiga- 
tions. Noteworthy  activity  in  the 
publication  of  physiolo«rical  data  is 
apparent  at  some  of  the  larger  agri- 
cultural experiment  station'*,  and  sim- 
ilar physiological  and  ec«)lofrieal  activ- 
ity is  maintained  in  tlie  bureaus  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  established  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
monthly  Journal  of  Rcaearchj  to  in- 
clude the  scientific  contributions  from 
all  bureaus.  As  would  necessarily 
follow  from  the  present  tendencies  in 
physiological  research,  the  various 
American  biochemical  journals  are 
gaining:  in  importance  to  physiolo- 
gists. In  this  connection  it  is  also 
noteworthy  that  of  particular  interest!  1911). 
in  Europe  is  the  Biochemical  Journal  |  Among  numerous  other  topics  which 
(London)  imder  new  auspices,  the  have  received  considerable  attention 
editorial  staff  including  several  in-  \  during  the  year  and  for  which  space 
vestigators  already  well  known  in  the    fails   for   adequate   mention,  may  be 


fineness,  he  has  studied  particularly, 
in  a  variety  of  organisms,  the  vis- 
cosity of  cytoplasm  and  nucleus,  the 
nature  of  the  vacuole,  and  certain  dif- 
fusion relations.  He  presents  much 
evidence  against  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted diphasic  nature  of  protoplasm. 
A.  B.  Macallum  gives  in  his  "Surface 
Tension  and  vital  Phenomena** 
(Univ.  of  Toronto  Studies,  translated 
from  Ergeh,  der  Physiol.,  XI)  a  dear 
and  full  discussion  of  his  views  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  surface  ten- 
sion in  the  distribution  of  certain  ma- 
terials in  the  organism.  This  is  most 
timely  in  view  of  Czapek's  recent 
work,  Oherflachcnspannung  der  PUu- 
mahaut,  etc.   (Jena,  Gustav  Fischer, 


investigation  of  plant  processes,  nota- 
bly Arthur  Harden,  E.  F.  Armstrong, 
and  V.  H.  Blackman.  During  the  year 
there  have  appeared  the  first  numbers 
of  Phjtsiological  Researches,  edited 
"r  "R   F  Livinsrston,  D.  T.  MacDougal, 


noted  the  following:  the  antagonistic 
action  of  various  solutes  (McCool, 
Hoyt,  Hibbard,  Hawkins) ;  the  phe- 
nomenon of  wilting  (Caldwell),  and 
transpiration  ( Livingston,  Lloyd, 
Tveed,  and  Cooley) ;   respiration,  fer- 
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mentation,  and  metabolism  (Hill, 
Knudson,  Eckeraon,  Butler,  Dusgar) ; 
assimilation  of  molecular  nnrogen 
(Goddard)  and  the  formation  of 
nitrates  (Lyon  and  Bizzell) ;  growth 
phenomena  ( Conover,  Enudson, 
Peirce)  ;  and  toxicity  (Knight  and 
Crocker). 

A  new  book  by  W.  F.  Ganong,  The 
Living  Plant  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  of- 
fers an  interesting  "description  and 
interpretation"  of  the  functions  and 
structures  of  plants.  This  is  a  well 
sustained  endeavor  to  popularize  plant 
physiology,  and  the  facts  are  well 
selected  and  understandingly  and 
graphically  treated.  However,  the  at- 
titude  that  it  is  "scientifically  cor- 
rect as  well  as  practically  convenient" 
to  personify  nature'  will  not  be  shared 
by  the  majority  of  physiologists. 

Ecology. — In  the  field  of  vegeta- 
tional  ecology  the  most  distinctive 
contribution  is  that  of  B.  M.  Davis 
on  "The  General  Characteristics  of 
the  Algal  Vegetation  of  BuzzajxLs'  Bay 
and  Vineyard  Sound  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Woods  Hole"  (Biolog.  Surv^  of 
Woods  Hole  and  Vicinity,  Bur.  Fish- 
eries 31,  part  1 ) .  An  importimt  study 
in  ecological  development  is  W.  S. 
Cooper's  "The  Climax  Forest  of  Isle 
Roval,  Lake  Superior,  and  its  Devel- 
opment" {Bot.  Oaz.,  LV,  1-44,  116- 
140,  189-236).  Particularly  interest- 
ing in  the  quantitative  study  of  the 
soil  environment  is  the  memoir  of  G. 
J.  Bouyoucus,  "An  Investigation  of 
Soil  Tomporatiire  and  Some  of  the 
Most  Important  Factors  Infiuencing 
It"  (Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull. 
17). 

TAXONOMY  AND  ECONOMIO 
BOTANY 

J.  M.  Gbeenman 

Seed  Plants. — Of  exceptional  inter- 
est is  Britton  and  Brown's  new  edi- 
tion of  the  well-known  work,  Illua- 
tratcd  Flora  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  British  PoS' 
8essio7is,  in  wliich  important  changes 
have  been  made  over  the  first  edition, 
particularly  in  extension  of  ranges, 
the  revision  of  certain  groups,  and  in 
the  number  of  species  added.  The  in- 
tensive study  of  the  local  flora  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  northeastern  and 
central  states  has  been  a  marked  fea- 


ture durinff  the  year,  as  is  exemplified 
by   Femaul    and    Wiegand'e    several 
papers  oonoeming  the  flora  of  New 
Enffland  and  the  Maritime  Provinoei 
{SSiodora),  Clemente,  Rosendahl,  and 
Butters'  "Guide  to  the  Spring  Flow- 
ers ot  Minnesota,  Field  and  Garden" 
(Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minn.), 
Small  and  Carter's  Flora  of  Lancaster 
County,  Millspaugh's  ''Living  Flora  of 
West  Virginia"  ( W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv.), 
and  Tidestrom's  ''Notes  on  the  Flora 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia"  (l^Aodora). 
Hie  flora  of  the  south  Atlantic  and 
Gulf   states   has   received    somewhat 
less  attention,  but  noteworthy  publi* 
cations  pertaining  thereto  are  Small'a 
Flora    of    the   Boutheaetem    UfUted 
States,  second  edition,  and  Flora  of 
the  Florida  Keys  and  Flora  of  Miami 
by   the    same    author.    Wooten   and 
Standley  have  issued  a  preliminary 
report  preparatory  to  a  flora  of  New 
Mexico    {Contr.   U.  8.  Nat.  Herb.). 
The  work  beffun  some  time  affo  by 
Dr.  Rydberff  has  been  oontinued  and 
important  data   are   recorded  under 
the  title  "Studies  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Flora"  (BuU.  Torr.  Bot.  Oluh); 
Nelson  in  an  article  on  "Contribu- 
tions from  the  Boaky  Mountain  Her- 
barium Xni"  {Bot.  Oag.),  and  Nelson 
and  MaoBride   in   a   paper   entitled 
"Western  Plant  Stadiee"  {Bot.  Oae.) 
add   several   species   new  to   science 
from  the  same  general  region.    Heller 
has  continued  his  studies  on  the  far 
western    flora,    particularly    Nevada 
and  California  {Muhlenbergia) ;  Par- 
ish has  published  an  impoixant  paper 
bearing  the  title  "A  Catalogue  of  the 
Plants  Collected  in  the  SaHon  Sink" 
(Carnegie    Institution);    and    Piper 
has  described  several  hitherto  unre- 
corded species  from  the  Padfle  Coaat 
{ Contr.   U.  8.   Nai.  Herb.).    Active 
work  has  continued  in  the  Phllippinet. 
Elmer  has  published  additional  parts 
of  the  Leaflets  of  Philippine  Botamy 
in  which,  through  the  cooperation  of 
specialists,  many  new   speciea   have 
bHpen   described.      Scientific   contribu- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  Hawmiiaii 
Islands,  particularly  by  Forbes 
(Bern.    Pau.    Mus.)     ana    by    Rock 
(Board  Agr.  and  Forestry,  mv.  For- 
estry, Bull.,   and  Coll.  uawaii  Pub. 
Bull. ) . 

Substantial  progresa  has  been  made 
in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 
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flora  of  Mexico.  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Brandegee  has  con- 
tinued the  study  of  collections  made 
in  Mexico  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus  and 
published  {Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  Botany) 
several  new  species,  the  types  of  which 
are  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Other  papers  per- 
taining mainly  to  the  American  sub- 
tropical flora  are:  "Diagnoses  and 
Transfers  among  Spermatophytes,"  by 
B.  L.  Robinson  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.), 
"Diagnoses  of  New  Species  and  Notes 
on  other  Spermatophytes,  chiefly  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America.*'  by 
Greenman  ( Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  lint. 
Ser.),  and  "Undescribed  Plants  from 
Guatemala  and  other  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics,"  bv  John  Donnoll 
Smith   (Hot.  Ga-.).  " 

Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  certain  groups  of  seed-plants.  Dr. 
Ezra  Brainerd  has  continued  his  re- 
searches on  the  genus  l'io7o,  recording 
some  of  his  results  in  Rhodora  and 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botani- 
cal Club.  Britton  and  Rose  have  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  "The  genus  Epiphyl- 
lum  and  its  Allies,"  and  in  the  same 
volume  (Contr.  U.  8.  Nat.  Herb.) 
these  authors  have  issued  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Studies 
in  the  Cactaceae."  Bartlctt,  under  the 
title  "Systematic  Studies  in  OcnollK*- 
ra"  (Rhodora)  add-s  to  our  knowlcdfio 
of  the  genus;  and  a  swond  paper,  deal- 
ing with  this  family,  under  the  head- 
ing "A  Monograj)!!  of  the  Hauifvnv 
and  Gonfjiflocarpeat-  TrilM»s  of  the  Ona- 
graccae."  by  Smith  and  Rose  (Cnnlr. 
U.  S.  Xat.  Herb.),  is  of  especial  mor- 
phological and  taxonomic  interest. 
Pennell  lias  published  (Bull.  Torr. 
Bot.  Cluh)  the  result^  of  investiga- 
tions on  certain  vScrophulariaceous 
geni'ra  in  the  sub-tribe  Affalinanae. 
Gleason  supplements  his  recent  mono- 
grapli  of  Vcrnouia  by  a  ])aper  entitled 
"Studies  on  the  West  Indian  Ver- 
irioiiicar  with  one  new  species  from 
Cuba"  (Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Cluh).  B.  L. 
Robinson  has  continued  his  studies 
in  tlie  I^iijHitnrirac  juhI  Ins  i)ul)li-;lie<l 
( Proc.  A  in.  A  cad. )  a  key  to  the  genera 
of  this  tribe  and  revisions  of  Alomiay 
A.g€ratum  and  Oxylobus.  Blake 
Proc.  Am.  Acad  '  *«"»nt8  a  "Redis- 
'^sition  of  the  ^  —   '*^fore  r* 

rred   to  Lep*'  levisi 


Enc 


f^'tf    nur 


"»*i*»i- 


and  Greenman  in  continuation  of 
studies  on  the  genus  Senedo  has  pub- 
lished (Field  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  Bot. 
Ser.)  descriptions  of  several  species 
new  to  science. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Several  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  taxonomio 
literature  of  ligneous  plants  have  ap- 
peared during  the  year,  among  which 
may  be  noted  particularly:  Volume 
IV,  part  3,  of  Sargent's  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  the  present  part  being  devoted 
mainly  to  hickories,  oaks,  and  buck- 
eyes, and  Volume  I.  part  4.  of  Plan  toe 
M'ilsonianar  i  Arnold  Arboretum  Pub. 
4)  under  the  same  editorship;  and 
Sudworth's  Forest  Atlas:  Oeographio 
Distribution  of  North  American 
Trees;  Part  I,  Pines.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  publications  of  the  year 
in  dendrologj'  is  The  Indigenous  Trees 
of  the  Haioaiian  Islands,  by  Rock, 
containing  descriptions  and  excellent 
photographic  reproductions  of  native 
arboreous  species,  many  of  which  are 
new  to  science. 

Ferns,    Mosses    and    Liyerworts. — 
The   ferns    and    fern   allies   have   re- 
ceived  considerable  attention.    Aside 
from   the  several   shorter   articles  in 
the  Fern  Bulletin  and  in  the  Bryolo- 
gist,   the   following   citations  are  in- 
dicative of  the  progress  made  in  the 
taxonomy  of  these  groups;  a  continu- 
ation of  Maxon's  "Studies  of  Tropical 
American  Ferns"   {Contr.  U.  8,  Nat, 
Herb.),  W.  J.  Robinson's  "A  Taxono- 
mic Study  of  the  Pteridophytes  of  the 
TTawaiian   Islands,   III"    {Bull.   Torr. 
Bot.    Club)    and    Blake's   "Forms   of 
Ophioglossxnn    vulgatum,    in    eastern 
Nortli     America"      (Knodora).      The 
most  noteworthy  contribution  of  the 
v<>ar  on  mosses  is  the  elaboration  of 
several    groups   by    A.    L.    Andrews, 
.Mrs.  K.  G.  Britton,  J.  T.  Emerson  and 
R.  S.  Williams  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Flora.    Evans  has  continued  his 
investigations    of    the    liverworts    in 
"Notes  on  North  American  Hepaticae, 
IV"  (Bryologist)  and  a  "Revised  List 
(^f    New   England    Hepaticae"    {Rho- 
dora)  . 

Fungi. — Taxonomic  literature  of  the 

year  on  this  group  of  plants  is  rather 

voluminous,  but  it  is  confined  largely 

ir    ^he   well-known   periodicals,   sueb 

fycologia.    the   Phytopathologistf 

^oyd's    Mycological  Notes,   the 

"-    of    which    indicate   marked 
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entitle  serial  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  German  Paleontological  Society. 

Amphibians.  —  Our  knowledge  of 
land  vertebrates  of  the  Coal  era  and 
of  the  succeeding  Permian  period  has 
been  advancing  rapidly.  Important 
contributions  bv  Williston.  Case  and 
Mehl  in  this  country   (Carnegie  Inst. 


been  made  the  subject  of  renewed  in- 
vestigation by  Von  Huene  and  Fraas, 
and  the  latter  has  described  a  new 
marine  turtle  from  the  Trias  of  Grer- 
many,  the  second  known  example  from 
that  formation.  Flying  reptiles  have 
continued  to  receive  attention.  Broili 
describes  a  species  of  Pterodactylus, 


^Va8h.  Pub..  ISli.  and  Ijv  Baron  v«m  |  and  an  important  paper  by  Hooley 
Huene.  Broili,  Robert  Broom  and  deals  with  the  structure  of  Deamato- 
other  foreign  writers  on  Permian  ver-    doiif  a  European  genus  hitherto  very 


tel»rat4*s   of    Texas   and    New    Mexico. 


imperfectly  known. 


are  based  upon  a  series  of  remarkably  :  Dinosaurs. — A  fine  series  of  skele- 
well  preserved  skeletons  whicli  have  tons  of  the  primitive  and  imperfectly 
been  discovered  during  tlie  last  few '  known  dinosaurs  of  the  Trias  has 
years.  Williston  has  made  known  ■  recently  been  discovered  at  Halber- 
(Jour.  (tcol..  XXII.  0)  the  primitive  i  stadt  in  Thuringia  by  Dr.  Otto  Jaekel, 
structure  of  the  stegocephalian  mandi- 1  of  Greifswald.  The  Berlin  Museum 
l)h»  and  has  shown  the  existence  in  it  ccmtinues  its  work  upon  the  great 
of  a  new  element  corresponding  to  i  dinosaur  fauna,  mostly  of  Lower  Cre- 
the  infradcntary  of  crossopterygian  taceous  age,  that  has  been  found  in 
fislic^.  i).  M.  s.  Wat -on  lia<  d«  s('"il)ed  |  German  East  Africa.  Excavations 
some  of  tlie  lar;rer  amphibians  of  the  hero  have  been  conducted  upon  a  much 
Knjrlish  Coal  Measures,  and  also,  to-  larger  scale  than  any  similar  work 
gether  with  Dr.  Broom,  has  made  bril- ,  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that 
liant  researches  on  land  vertebrates  over  50  skeletons  were  obtained,  some 
of  the  Karoo  beds  ( Permo-Triassic)  ;  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  and  exceed- 
of  South  Africa.  ing    anything    hitherto    known.     The 

Reptiles. — The  researches  of  Moodie  exact  relations  of  the  African  to  the 
on  American  Carboniferous  reptiles,  better  known  European  and  American 
and  of  Tlievcnin  upon  those  of  France,  dinosaurs  cannot  be  determined  until 
li;»v«'  ^neatly  exten^lrd  our  knowliMJ-n.  ^  after  a  more  complete  preparation 
of  tl.e<e  most  ancient  of  land  verte-  and  study  of  the  material.  Only  a 
brates.  TIh^  new  results  that  have  |  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
been  gained  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  ,  expedition  has  as  yet  been  published. 
H(i<'ntific  theories  regarding  th(?  evolu-        Recent  explorations  in  Alberta  by 


tion    and    earlv    historv    of    the    air- 

ft  • 

breathing  tetrapods,  to  clear  up  the 
relations  between  primitive  amphibi 


the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  Canadian  Geological  Sur- 
vey  have   resulted  in   much  new  in- 


ans  and  various  reptilian  orders,  and  i  formation  regarding  Upper  Cretaceous 
to  demonstrate  the  true  source  and  I  dinosaurs.  Two  richly  fossiliferous 
earliest  stages  in  the  evolution  of  i  li^rizons,  the  Edmonton  and  Belly 
mammals.  The  splendid  collections  of  Biver,  have  yielded  a  large  series  of 
Permian  reptiles  obtained  a  few  years  i  skulls  and  skeletons  of  a  g^eat  vari- 
ago  by  Professor  Amalitzky  along  the  cty  of  these  animals  pertaining  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina  River  near  War-,  horned,  duck-billed,  armored  and  car- 
saw.  Tiow  being  prepared  and  studied  j  niverous  types,  but  most  of  them  new 
at  tlie  St.  Petersburg  museum,  may  1 1<)  science  or  represented  heretofore 
a]>o  ]»e  expected  to  throw  much  light,  **"ly  ^^}'  fragments, 
npnn  tlie  s(dution  of  these  problems.  Troni  the^e  strata  Mr.  Bamum 
T'le  marine  reptiles  of  the  Oxford  ^!I'«>^^■n  i Hull.  Amrr.  .1/m.9.  \ni.  Hi/it., 
(lay  (r'i)per  Jurassic)  are  described  ^^'^^-'^ll.  lOLS)  has  descril)ed  several 
by  Dr.  Andrews  in  two  quarto  vnl  »"'^^  ^'enera  and  8i)ecies  of  reptiles, 
nines  issued  l)y  the  IJritisli  Museum.  '  •'•'  '"<»^'<'  important  of  these  are:  a 
^riiese  studies,  I)}is(mI  ujion  a  series  '"'^^'  ^lenus  of  duck-billed  dinosaur 
of  \v«']l  j»resr*rvcd  skeli'ton«i,  add  large-  ,  li:iving  a  high  crest  on  the  back  of 
ly  to  the  known  anatimiy  and  relation-  the  skull,  i^aiirolophus;  another  new 
■•hips  of  tlie  plesiosaurs,  ichthyosaurs,  ;;enuH  of  the  Traehod(mtidae.  Hypaero- 
id  sra-cr(K'odiles  of  that  period.  The  sfturtis,  in  which  the  spines  of  the  dor- 
ill    structure    of    ichthyosaurs    has    **al     vertebrae    are    seven    tinu^s    the 
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which  then  inhabited  the  country, 
sabre-toothed  tigers,  wolves,  bears, 
and  gigantic  lions.  Here  occur  also 
in  great  profusion  the  remains  of 
horses,  camels,  bisons,  ground-sloths 
and  many  smaller  animals,  nearly  all 
of  extinct  species,  and  many  of  them 
markedly  different  from  those  now 
found  in  the  same  region. 

The  manner  in  which  the  long  pro- 
cession of  creatures  came  to  be  en- 
tombed in  this  veritable  death-trap  at 
Rancho  la  Brea  is  no  lesa  rcinarkabh* 
than  the  great  abundance  and  perfec- 
tion of  skeletal  remains.  Pools  of 
semi-liquid,  soft  asphalt  surrounding 
petroleum  springs,  acted  as  a  trap 
in  which  the  animals  were  mired  and 
slowly  sank  beneath  the  surface,  the 
victims  serving  as  a  bait  to  lure  other 
animals,  especially  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  Besides  the  great  collections 
obtained  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  fine  series  of  skeletons  is 
now  to  be  seen  on  exhibition  in  the 
new  public  museum  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  further  explorations  of  the  as- 
phalt beds  now  in  progress  will  no 
doubt  yield  rich  returns. 

The  most  remarkable  members  of 
this  extinct  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
southwest  are  the  great  camel,  equal- 
ing the  modern  Bactrian  species  in 
size;  the  lion,  much  larger  than  any 
living  species;  the  sabre-tooth  cat,  as 
large  as  the  Bengal  tiger  and  with 
great  dagger-like  tusks  six  inches  in 
length;  the  ground  sloths,  immigrants 
from  South  America,  and  distantly 
related  to  modern  tree  sloths,  but  of 
the  size  of  an  ox;  the  mastodon,  a 
different  species  from  the  one  com- 
monly found  fossil  in  the  East:  and 
the  horse,  subsequently  becoming  ex- 
tinct in  the  New  World  and  reintro- 
duced by  Europeans. 

The  University  of  California  has 
also  been  pushing  active  exploration 
in  the  desert  regions  east  of  the 
Sierras  in  California  and  Nevada,  and 
has  obtained  large  collections  repre- 
senting the  later  Tertiary  faunas  of 
that  region,  which  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  ancestry  of  the  prong- 
horn  antelopes  and  have  cleared  up 
other  problems. 

The  exploration  of  cave  deposits  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  by  Dr.  J.  W. 


Gidh^y  for  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
has  yielded  fruitful  results.  In  a 
large  series  of  Pleistocene  animals, 
including  bears,  peccaries,  wolves  and 
foxes,  deer  and  horses,  woodchucka 
and  other  rodents,  remains  of  a  true 
antelope,  apparently  closely  allied  to 
the  living  African  eland,  were  dis- 
covered. Another  interesting  find  re- 
cently announced  by  Dr.  Gidley  is 
tJiat*^  of  a  fossil  camel  from  the 
Pleistocene  of  Alaska,  thus  confirming 
the  prevalent  view  that  the  camels 
of  Asia  and  Africa  were  evolved  in 
North  America  and  migrated  to  the 
Old  World  by  a  land  bridge  across 
what  is  now  Behring  Strait.  That 
this  migration  took  place  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  is  proved  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  abundant  re- 
mains of  Procamelus  in  the  Pliocene 
of  southern  Russia. 

Foreign  Discoveries. — ^The  most  sen- 
sational discovery  among  fossil  mam- 
mals during  the  year  is  that  reported 
by.  C.  Forster  Cooper  of  Cambridge 
itniversity.  Mr.  Cooper  has  found  in 
Baluchistan  a  great  variety  of  fossil 
mammals  of  Oligocene  age,  new  to 
science,  including  a  gigantic  beast 
much  larger  than  any  known  land 
mammal,  living  or  extinct,  in  fact 
approximating  the  huge  dinosaurs  in 
size.  Tims  far  only  imperfect  remains 
have  been  found,  but  further  search 
is  under  way,  and  the  surprising 
nature  of  the  finds  is  certain  to  stim- 
ulate exploration  in  the  almost  un- 
known regions  of  Central  Asia. 

The  Piltdown  skull,  the  most  primi- 
tive of  fossil  ''hominids"  except  the 
imperfectly  known  PitheoanthropuBf 
belongs  more  properly  in  the  domahi 
of  archeology  than  that  of  vertebrate 
paleontology,  and  need  therefore  be 
noticed  only  incidentally  (see  also 
XXVIII,  Anthropology  and  Eihno^ 
ogy).  The  latest  contribution  to  the 
subject  is  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward  (GeoL  Mag.  for  October, 
1913),  who  gives  a  fresh  reconstmo- 
tion  of  the  skull  and  figures  a  newly 
found  canine  tooth.  The  latter  seems 
to  furnish  definite  proof  that  the 
front  teeth  of  Eoanthropus  resembled 
those  of  an  ape,  and  its  recognition 
as  a  genus  distinct  from  Homo  is 
justified. 
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that  of  the  young  chimpanzee,  the 
lower  jaw  is  even  more  ape-like.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  finds  in  this  no  incon- 
gruity; the  development  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  articulate  speech,  would 
logically  precede  the  refinement  of  the 
features.  The  views  held  by  Wood- 
ward and  Elliot  Smith  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  on  Aug. 
MO  of  a  canine  tootli  that  obviously 
bi'longs  to  the  half  of  the  lower  jaw 
originally  discovered.  This  tooth  is 
said  to  correspond  to  the  lower  canine 
of  an  ape  in  shape  as  well  as  in  its 
mode  of  wearing  on  the  upper  canine. 
It  differs  from  the  canine  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's published  restoration  only  in 
being  slightly  smaller,  more  pointed, 
and  a  little  more  upright  in  the 
mouth. 

Professor  Keith  is  not  satisfied  even 
with  Woodward's  modified  restoration 
and  has  made  one  that  gives  for  Eoan- 
thropus  a  cranial  capacity  of  1,500 
cub.  cm.  The  average  cranial  capac- 
ity for  modern  European  males  is 
1,506  en.  cm.  The  Piltdown  skull, 
therefore,  if  male  would  have  a  ca- 
pacity somewhat  less,  and  if  female 
considerably  greater  than  in  modern 
man.  Keith  sees  in  Piltdown  con- 
firmation of  his  previously  exprea??ed 
view  that  the  modern  type  of  man  was 
coexistent  with  the  Neandertal  type 
and  is  of  great  antiquity.  Dr.  R. 
Anthony  of  Paris,  an  expert  of  inter- 
national repute,  is  inclined  to  side 
with  Professor  Keith  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  of  the  PiltdowTi  skull,  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  in  the  Pilt- 
down skull  a  remarkable  ensemble  of 
primitive  characters.  If  Keith  and 
Anthonv  are  correct  in  their  inter- 
pretation  of  cranial  capacity,  the  ques- 
tion is  once  more  raised  as  to  whether 
skull  and  lower  jaw  belong  to  the 
same  individual.  If  they  do  not.  the 
name  should  be  changed  to  Homo  daw- 
soni :  if  they  do,  the  term  Eoanthro- 
pus  is  fully  warranted,  and  in  any 
event  would  apply  to  the  lower  jaw, 
which  if  separated  from  the  cranium 
must  have  a  name  of  its  o\vn.  The 
prime  fact,  however,  is  not  the  dis- 
agreement among  doctors,  but  that 
roTTiair.^  of  tho  mnn  of  the  dawn  has 
been  found:  and  not  this  alone,  the 
roniaii.*'  have  boon  found  in  associa- 
tion ^^itll  a  fossil  fauna  and  a  rude 
/lint  industry. 


The  Piltdown  discovery  serves  to 
bring  into  relief  the  latest  researches 
of  Commont  in  the  valley  terraces  of 
the  river  Somme  in  northern  France. 
According  to  Commont  (Congr^  int. 
d'anthrop.  et  d'arch.  pr^hist.,  Genftve, 
1013),  the  recent  loess  with  Mou8> 
terian  and  later  industries  at  Amiens 
is  to  be  correlated  with  the  Wttrm 
glacial  epoch  and  succeeding  stages. 
The  Acheulian  culture  of  the  ancient 
loess  belongs  to  the  last  intergladal 
(Riss-Wfirm)  epoch,  and  the  pre- 
Chellean  industry  to  the  Mindel-Riss 
interglacial  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  the 
epoch  in  which  it  is  generally  agreed 
the  man  of  Heidelberg  lived. 

Two  papers  bearing  on  man's  evolu- 
tion from  the  anthropoids  were  reaA 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting  (1913) 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  authors, 
Prof.  Carv'eth  Read  and  Dr.  Harry 
Campbell,  both  give  special  pronu- 
nence  to  the  abandonment  of  an  ar- 
boreal for  a  terrestrial  life  and  to  a 
liking  for  animal  food  as  determining 
factors  in  human  evolution.  Man's 
differentiation  from  an  ape-like  pro- 
genitor has  been  essentially  a  mental 
evolution.  But  advance  in  intelli- 
gence in  order  to  be  effective  must 
have  for  stepping  stones  an  appropri- 
ate physical  medium.  Only  a  being 
possessed  of  prehensile  hands,  capa- 
ble of  serving  the  mind's  behests,  could 
evolve  into  man.  He  alone  could  be- 
come a  user  and  inventor  of  tools  and 
weapons.  The  first  employment  of 
these  was  by  the  few,  but  it  "created 
a  new  standard  of  mental  fitness,  and 
compelled  a  leveling  up  of  the  entire 
species  to  that  standard."  Polygamy 
served  at  least  one  good  purpose  in 
that  the  male  who  combined  a  good 
physique  with  high  mental  endowment 
became  the  tribal  leader,  secured  the 
largest  number  of  wives,  and  thus 
left  the  maximum  number  of  offspring 
to  transmit  his  excellence.  The  evo- 
lution of  motherhood  and  the  restric- 
iions  and  obligations  of  communal 
life  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
moral  evolution  of  the  human  mind. 

Ameriea. — ^In  New  World  anthro- 
pology no  one  event  of  the  year  over- 
shadows all  others.  Yet  the  student 
in  almost  any  special  field  will  find 
something  new  and  of  real  merit  in 
tlie  year's    output,   the  volume  and 
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Southwest. — This  favored  region 
comes  annually  to  the  fore.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Southwest  Indian  Ilall  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  was  the  occasion  for 
the  appearance  of  Indians  of  the 
iiouthwcst,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard.  This 
little  volume  is  No.  2  of  the  Museum's 
Handbook  Series.  Its  three  chapters 
deal  with  the  ancient  peoples,  modern 
Pueblos,  and  the  nomadic  peoples  re- 
spectively. The  text  is  supplemented 
by  a  map,  numerous  illustrations, 
and  a  bibliography,  thus  making  the 
work  a  guide  not  only  to  the  Museum 
viHitor,  but  also  to  those  who  are  less 
fortunate.  Dr.  Spinden  has  resumed 
his  researches  into  the  ceremonial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  and 
Mr.  Nelson  has  completed  an  arche-  ' 
ologieal  reconnaissance  of  the  same : 
re^rion.  in  both  instances  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  • 
Natural   History.  i 

(.'a^a  (Irandcj'as  the  name  suggests, 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  ruins  of 
the  Southwest.  These  ruins  have  re- 
cently been  excavated  and  repaired  by 
Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Congress  hav- 
ing placed  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Fewkes  is  the  principal 
j)apcr  in  tlie  Ttrcnty-viijhth  Annual 
Jfrport  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Kthnologj'  (Washington,  1912),  which 
contains  likewise  a  second  paper  by 
Dr.  Fewkes.  also  on  the  Southwest, 
"Antiquities  of  the  Upper  Verde  River 
and  Walnut  Creek  Valleys,  Arizona." 
The  autlior  concludes  that  the  culture 
of  these  two  valleys  points  to  a  seden- 
tary rather  than  a  nomadic  people, 
and  to  a  connection  with  both  the 
Pu«'i)l()S  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colorado  Valley.  The  kinship  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Gila 
and  Salt  River  valleys  is  still  more 
apf)arent. 

The  Southwest  is  also  the  scene  of 
investigations  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Rnreau  of  American  Ethnolojrv' 
and  the  School  of  American  Arche- 
ology. Some  of  the  results  have  ap- 
peared as  Bulletin  54  of  the  Bureau 
( ini.T) .  "The  Physiography  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Vallev,  New  Mexico,  in  Rela- 
tion to  Pueblo  Culture,"  by  E.  L. 
Hewett,  J.  Henderson,  and '  W.  W. 
iilobbins.  The  various  lines  of  evi- 
}^^f»Q    point    to    progressive    desicca- 


tion of  the  region  since  the  beginning 
of  the  pueblo  and  clifT-dwelling  period 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  de* 
crease  in  population  may  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes. 

Meanwhile  the  linguistics  of  the 
Southwest  have  by  no  means  been 
overlooked.  The  Franciscan  fathers 
have  issued  from  their  Press  at  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.,  A  Vocabulary  of  the 
\avaho  Language  in  two  volumes. 
This  work  is  supplemental  to  the 
Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho 
Language  which  appeared  in  1910; 
it  represents  a  labor  of  some  ten  years 
and  is  especially  rich  in  mythologi- 
cal information,  including  names  of 
ceremonies,  mythological  beings,  cere- 
monial objects,  and  the  like.  The 
names  of  G7  different  Navaho  clans 
are  given.  There  is  disappointment 
very  well  expressed  in  a  review  by 
J.  P. .  Harrington  that  nothing  new 
was  said  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  "Navaho."  Harrington  believes 
with  Dr.  Hewett  that  the  name  found 
ts  way  into  the  Spanish  language  from 
the  Tewa  spoken  about  Santa  F6,  N. 
M.,  in  which  Xavahu  means  "culti- 
vated canyons"  {nawii  cultivated 
field,  hu'u,  canyon). 

Plains  Tribes. — Under  the  patronage 
of  George  G.  Heye  the  University  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  has  had  an  expe- 
dition among  the  Oto  Indians.  Three 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  have  con- 
tinued their  researches  in  the  Plains 
area.  Drs.  Wissler  and  Lowie  studied 
the  ceremonial  organizations  and  so- 
cial life.  Mr.  Skinner  visited  the 
Plains-Cree  and  the  Plains-Ojibway, 
an  interesting  tribe  of  transitional 
culture.  From  the  Menominee  of  Wis- 
consin Mr.  Skinner  obtained  data  on 
the  celebrated  ^lidewiwin  ceremony  of 
this   tribe. 

Algonquian  Tribes. — Truman  Mieh- 
elson's  "Preliminary  Report  on  Hie 
Linguistic  Classification  of  Algonquian 
Tril»es"  appeared  in  1912  as  one  of 
the  papers  in  the  Tircnty -eighth  An' 
nunl  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Kthnolog^'.  The  author  finds  that 
Algonquian  tribes  linguistically  fall  in- 
to four  major  divisions,  Bladcfoot, 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Eastem-Gen- 
tral ;  the  latter  is  divisible  into  two 
subtypes.  Central  and  Eastern.  The 
Eastern  subtype  may  perhaps  be  di- 
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architecture  also  deserve  more  than 
oassing  notice.  The  theory  of  an  Old 
^Vorld  origin  for  New  World  civiliza- 
tion is  characterized  as  wild  specula- 
tion. While  future  studies  may  trace 
it  in  its  humble  beginnings  to  the 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  "all  essential 
pjid  characteristic  features  it  has  de- 
veloped on  its  own  ground."  From  the 
accounts  of  the  earliest  European  ob- 
servers it  appears  that  the  golden  ago 
of  Maya  civilization  long  antedated 
the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  religious  ideas  em- 
bo<lie(1  in  the  ancient  culture  and 
the  art  of  writing  and  recording  time 
still  survived. 

Motives  derived  from  the  serpent 
strike  the  dominant  note  in  Maya 
art,  which  is  also  tinged  by  the 
somber  death  symbols,  as  seen  in  the 
codices,  sculjitiires.  and  even  in  ar- 
chitectural embellishment.  Human 
sacrifice  was  not  so  appalling  as 
among  the  Mexicans;  nevertheless 
there  is  undeniable  evidence  of  its 
existence.  As  for  astronomical  signs, 
the  sun,  moon,  the  important  planets, 
and  the  more  conspicuous  constella- 
tions were  represented.  The  sun  sym- 
bol (normal  kin  sign)  occurs  fre- 
quently; the  moon  sign  occurs  in  the 
codiees  on  terms  of  apparent  equality 
with  tlie  kin  sign. 

Mava  architecture  is  characterized 
by  an  elaborate  grouping  of  the  city 
as  a  wliolc,  as  seen  to  good  advantage 
at  Topan,  a  massive  platform  mound, 
with  terraces  and  sunken  courts;  ris- 
ing from  the  level  of  the  j)latform 
mound  are  «ni:ill  pyramids  crowned 
with  temples,  a  ]»rincipal  mound  over- 
looking a  liirjre  i)laza  in  which  are  set 
up  ^teljp.  As  a  rule  Maya  cities  are 
built  upon  level  ground;  but  in  some 
cases,  as  at  Palenque,  the  assemblage 
of  the  city  is  modified  by  an  accentu- 
ated topography.  The  buildings  seem 
to  have  been  largely  of  a  religious 
nature.  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  common 
people  were  probably  similar  to  the 
huts  still  in  use  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan.  In  fact  such  huts  arc  seen 
in  fresco  at  Chi  eh  en  Itza.  Between 
temple  and  palace  there  is  no  distinct 
line  of  demarcation.  As  regards  ele- 
vation ])lans,  one  room  was  seldom 
placed  directly  over  another,  owing 
to  the  cumbersome  method  of  con- 
friintion.     The    ordinarv     wall    con- 


■  struct  ion  is  not  true  masonry,  but  a 
!  rough  concrete  faced  with  stone. 
I  Building  stones  were  seldom  cemented 
I  together,  but  mortar  was  extensively 
used  for  floors  and  as  a  thin  corering 
;  on  walls. 

There  have  been  numerous  attempts 
to  correlate  Christian  and  Maya 
chronology.  These  have  been  for  the 
most  part  based  on  the  Books  of 
Chi  lam  Balam.  The  author's  con- 
cordance, which  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  table,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows:  Prehistoric 
period,  235  B.  C.  to  160  A.  D. ;  archaic 
period,  160  A.  D.  to  455  A.  D.j  great 
period,  455  A.  D.  to  600  A.  D. ;  transi- 
tion period.  600  A.  D.  to  960  A.  D.; 
league  period.  960  A.  D.  to  1195  A. 
D. ;  Nahua  period,  1105  A.  D.  to 
1442  A.  D.;  modern  period,  since  1442 
A.  D. 

The  relation  of  Maya  to  neighboring 
cultures  receives  interesting  treat- 
ment. That  an  elaborate  calendar 
system  "was  used  with  comparatiyely 
little  change  from  the  Tarascans  ana 
Otomies  on  the  north  to  the  tribes  of 
Nicaragua  on  the  south"  points  con- 
clusively to  ethnic  affiliations  through- 
out the  region.  This  calendar,  how- 
ever, was  invented  and  largely  per- 
fected by  the  Maya.  Gadow  points  out 
that  five  of  the  animals  represented  as 
(lay  signs  in  the  Aztec  calendar  do 
not  occur  on  the  highlands  of  Mexico; 
it  i>i,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  calendar  did  not  originate  in 
that  region.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
of  tlu'  animals  connected  with  the 
calendar  are  comnum  to  the  Maya 
countrv. 

As  for  cultural  connections  outside 
of  Mexico,  the  argument  centers  prin- 
cipally around  pyramids  and  other 
features  of  material  culture,  religious 
ideas  associated  with  the  serpent,  and 
similarities  in  symbolism  ana  art.  In 
the  New  World  are  three  large  but 
widely  separated  areas  where  pyra- 
mids are  found,  western  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  but  there  is  little  to  suggest 
interrelation.  Of  the  various  types  of 
mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
]>yramid  is  the  only  one  that  offers 
points  of  resemblance,  but  points 
equally    striking  are  offered  l^   the 
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great  structure  at  Moche,  Peru,  or 
even  by  the  ruins  at  Tello,  Chaldea. 
Central  American  and  Mexican  influ- 
ence has  likewise  been  invoked  to  ac- 
count for  the  svmbolism  on  the  shell 
gorgets  and  ^pper  plates  from  the 
Mississippi  Vklley;  the  author  would 
account  for  them  in  other  ways, 
believing  as  he  does  that  there  are 
"no  trustworthy  evidences  of  trade 
relations  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Moundbuilders,  nor  is  there  any  sure 
indication  of  fundamental  unity  of 
culture  at  any  time  in  the  distant- 
past." 

On  the  death  of  Prof.  Daniel  Brin- 
ton  in  1898,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania came  into  possession  of  all 
his  books  and  manuscript,  the  latter 
including  copies  of  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  the  Maya  language  in  the  ear- 
lier centuries  succeeding  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  These 
copies  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Berendt,  after  whose  death  they  passed 
into  Dr.  Brinton's  hands,  and  formed 
the  basis  for  his  Maya  Chronicles,  pub- 
lished in  1882.  In  order  to  place  the 
whole  of  this  body  of  material  at  the 
disposal  of  Maya  scholars,  the  Museum 
authorities  recently  decided  to  publish 
all  the  manuscripts.  The  one  chosen 
for  the  initial  volume  is  the  J^ooX; 
of  Chilam  Balam  of  Chumayel.  The 
designation  Chilam  Balam  is  sim- 
ply the  title  of  a  class  of  priests,  and 
Chumayel  is  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Yucatan  where  this  particular 
book  was  foimd.  It  was  compiled  in 
the  year  1782  by  Jos6  Hoil,  a  Maya 
Indian,  and  consists  of  abstracts  of 
various  topics  selected  by  the  com- 
piler. Berendt*s  copy,  now  owned  by 
the  Universitv  Museum,  was  made  in 
1868,  when  certain  parts  of  the  text 
were  more  perfect  than  at  present,  a 
circumstance  giving  added  value  to 
the  copy.  The  present  publication  is 
not  from  Berendt*s  copy,  but  is  a 
facsimile  of  IIoiFs  compilation  at 
Merida. 

South  America. — In  Aborigines  of 
South,  America,  the  unfinished  work 
of  Col.  George  Earl  Church  (edited  by 
Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  London, 
1912),  the  student  may  find  a  work 
of  distinct  ethnologic  value.  Colonel 
Church  believed  the  original  home  of 
the  Caribs  to  have  been  in  Paraguay, 
whence  they  spread  over  a  large  por- 


tion of  South  America  and  even  found 
their  way  to  the  West  Indies. 

Pent. — ^For  a  popular  account  of  the 
PeruYian  Expedition  of  1912  under 
the  fiuBpices  of  Yale  University  and 
the  National  Creoffraphio  Society,  di- 
rected by  Prof,  mram  Bingham,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Bing- 
ham's paper  "In  the  Wonderland  of 
Peru"  (^o*.  Qeogr.  Mag.,  XXIV, 
April,  1913,  pp.  887-673).  The  chief 
work  was  the  uncovering  of  Machii 
Picchu,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Professor  Bingham  on  a  previous  ex- 
pedition (1911).  Machu  Picchu  is 
a  wonderful  city  of  white  granite 
perched  upon  a  mountain  top.  A 
striking  feature  is  its  row  of  three 
large  windows  that  command  a  mag- 
nificent prospect.  For  this  reason  the 
author  believes  Machu  Picchu  to  be 
the  legendary  'Tamputocco,"  the  hill 
with  three  openings  or  windows, 
whence  came  the  three  tribes  that 
eventually  settled  at  Chueo  and 
founded  the  Inca  empire. 

Moche.—Ih  the  Trujillo  Valley  an 
two  well-known  ruins,  Chanchan  and 
Moche.  In  the  graves  of  Chanchan 
black  vessels  form  the  principal  ce- 
ramic type.  Moche  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  noted  for  its  polychrome  ware. 
The  results  of  Dr.  Max  Uhle's  inves- 
tigations at  Moche  are  ffiven  in  the 
Journal  de  la  SooiM  des  AmMoth 
nistes  de  Paris  ( N.  S.,  X,  1913 ) .  Uhle 
concludes  that  both  the  Huaca  de  la 
Luna  and  the  Huaoa  del  Sol  at  Moehe 
belong  to  the  polychrome  ceramic  pe-  , 
riod  which  is  wholly  anterior  to  the 
period  of  Tiahuanaco.  Both  the  monu- 
ments, first  the  Huaca  de  la  Luna  and 
afterward  the  Huaoa  del  Soh  had 
fallen  into  disuse  before  the  Chimu 
period  with  its  well-known  black  pot- 
tery, and  likewise  before  the  period 
of  the  Incas. 

Tiahuanaco. — ^Fxcavations  conducted 
by  Dr.  Otto  Buchtien,  director  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Bolivia,  have 
been  particularly  fruitful.  He  began 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
cemetery,  and  at  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  three  metres  found  quantities 
of  pre-Inca  pottery,  of  which  many 
articles  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Among  the  vases  wortlry 
of  special  mention  are  cups  of  olasaie 
form  on  which  the  colors  have  re- 
tained their  pristine  brilliancy.    The 
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diversity  of  ideographic  or  picto-  ■ 
graphic  sipns  on  these  vases  calls  for  j 
special  study,  as  do  those  on  the 
numerous  broken  flagstones.  Among 
the  small  objects  is  a  human  figurine 
in  silver  which  apparently  illustrates 
the  style  of  clothing  worn  during  that 
epoch.  Human  crania,  showing  va- 
rious forms  of  artificial  deformation, 
were  gathered. 

Julius  Nestlcr  contributes  an  im- 
portant paper  on  Tiahuanaco  {Mitt. 
d,  k.  k,  Oeogr.  Ges,  in  Wien,  LVI, 
1913),  based  on  his  recent  investiga- 
tions. He  has  discovered  a  fragment 
of  a  second  great  gateway  sculptured 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the 
"sun-door."  the  latter  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient 
monuments  in  all  South  America. 
These  discoveries  are  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
nineteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  which  will  hold  a  ses- 
sion at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  to  follow  the 
principal  session,  which  will  be  held 
Oct'.  5-10,  1014,  in  the  new  National 
Museum  in  Washington. 

Lesser  Antilles. — For  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  memoir  on  the  Culture  His- 
tory of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  an  expedition  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  and  George  G.  Ileye,  of  New 
York,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Fewkes, 
who  visited  Trinidad,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  made  extensive  ex- 
cavations of  shell-heaps,  particularly 
in  Trinidad  and  St.  Vincent,  yielding 
ver>'  interesting  collections  of  pottery 
and  other  objects.  Dr.  Fewkes  also 
carried  on  archoologic  studies  which 
proved  to  be  esj>ecially  important  in 
throwing  light  on  the  material  culture 
of  the  fornior  aborigines  of  the  coast 
adjacent  1o  South  Americn. 

Museum  and  Other  Expeditions. — 
The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
1913  for  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Field  Museum.  Chicago, 
was  the  return  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Lewis 
from  a  four  year^'  expedition  among 
the  Melanesian  Islands  of  the  Soutli 
Pacific.  Dr.  Lewis  visited  dozens  of 
villages  in  Oernian.  English,  and 
Dutch  Xew  Guinea  and  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain, 
the  Solomons.  Xew  TT(»bride8.  and  Xew 
Caledonia,    and    oHier    lesser    known 


islands  of  that  region.  The  results 
of  the  expedition  are  approximately 
20,000  specimens,  many  hitherto  un- 
known to  science,  and  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  ethnologic  data. 

The  resources  within  the  Museum 
have  been  directed  largely  toward 
pushing  to  completion  the  installation 
of  the  Philippine  and  Chinese  collec- 
tions. The  vast  Philippine  collections 
are  now  completely  installed,  occupy- 
ing more  than  150  cases  and  covering 
practically  every  wild  tribe  of  the 
Islands  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
extreme  south.  The  Chinese  collec- 
tions secured  by  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer 
as  a  result  of  a  three  years'  expedi- 
tion in  the  interior  of  China  have  prac- 
tically all  been  installed.  This  collec- 
tion already  occupies  seven  halls,  and 
the  Tibetan  collections  made  during 
the  same  expedition,  awaiting  in- 
stallation, will  require  at  least  three 
additional  halls.  Publications  keep 
pace  with  the  amassing  of  these  col- 
lections. Of  special  importance  is  Dr. 
Laufer's  Jade,  a  Study  in  OhineBe 
ArchfPology  and  Religion  {Field  Jfiitf. 
of  Nat.  Hist.  Pubis.,  anthrop.  ser.  X, 
1012 ) .  Fay  Cooper  Cole's  Chinese  Pot* 
crif  in  the  Philippines  also  appeared 
in  1912   {ibid.,  XII,  No.  1). 

The  University  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, has  sent  an  expedition  to  inves- 
tigate the  tribes  living  in  the  more 
remote  head  waters  of  the  Amazon 
tributaries.  The  expedition  has  been 
in  the  field  since  June  last,  and  is  now 
working  among  the  Carib  and  Arawak 
tribes  in  the  unexplored  region  be- 
tween Brazil  and  British  Guiana. 
This  expedition,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Farabee,  will  remain 
in  the  field  during  a  period  of  three 
years  and  will  make  ethnological 
studies  in  widely  separate  districts. 
The  Museum  has  also  maintained  dur- 
ing the  last  year  an  expedition  among 
the  Bagobos  of  Southern  Mindanao  in 
llie  Philippines,  making  ethnological 
collections. 

Africa. — Und  Africa  Sprach  is  the 
title  of  a  projected  series  of  four 
volumes  giving  the  results  of  the  third 
(1010-12)  of  the  German  expeditions 
into  the  African  interior,  under  the 
direction  of  Leo  Frobenius  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Hamburg  Museum 
of  Ethnology.  The  first  volume,  en- 
titled Auf  den  Triimmem  der  Klaeei- 
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ciety  in  equilibrium,  might  aid  in 
avoiding  social  revolution  by  grad- 
ually bringing  about  the  essential  so- 
cial changes  and  adjustments.  Simon 
N.  Patten  admitted  that  the  neglect 
of  the  social  ideas  upon  which  its 
theories  rested  had  been  hitherto  a 
weakness  of  economics.  Roscoe  Pound 
and  Eldon  R.  James  demonstrated  the 
need  on  the  part  of  a  la^^'yer  of  a 
knowlotlge  of  the  social  processes,  re- 
lations, and  conditions.  Francis  G. 
Peabody  discussed  the  socialization  of 
religion  due  to  the  clearer  ideas  of 
social  relationships  and  the  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  social  conditions 
were  in  a  large  part  artificial  and 
d<*manded  for  their  proper  adjustment 
more  than  a  laisscz-fairc  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  church. 

The  Inductive  Method.— The  induc- 
tive method  has  continued  to  bo  em- 
phasized, especially  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Uniform 
soliedulos  of  observations,  checking  up 
present  social  theories  and  attempt- 
ing to  discover  new  social  regularities, 
associations,  or  laws,  are  being  used 
<«imultane<)iisly  in  several  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  order  to  ob- 
tain aggregate  results  which  will  have 
a  significant  value.  Warren  H.  Wil- 
son. Superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  has  made  a  series 
of  elaborate  inductive  studies  of  rural 
social  conditions  in  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Tennessee.  Missouri,  and  Marvland. 
The  efi*ort,  made  definitely  to  deter- 
mine all  of  the  social  facts  and  forces 
by  a  careful  tabulation  of  the  condi- 
tions and  phenomena,  has  furnished 
us  with  a  most  excellent  scientific  so- 
ciological study  of  rural  social  life. 
The  most  recent  of  these  survevs  has 
been  incorporated  into  a  bulletin  of 
the  l\  S.  Hureau  of  Education.  Two 
rural  cnniniunities  of  considerable  size 
liave  been  assigned  to  the  board  under 
the  direetorsliip  of  Dr.  Wilson,  for  ex- 
perimentation and  further  inductive 
studv. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  method- 
ology   has    been    made  by   Al.    Kauf- 
mann     in     his     recent     Tlicorie    und 
Mfihoilcn  dcr  ^tntislik.  The  first  part 
•f  this  manual  is  devoted  to  a  state- 
•ent  of  the  theoretical  foundation  of 
«    ■*-o  +  isf.innl  method    ■^'^d  th**   "w^p*! 


part  to  the  practicum.  A  new  reviaad 
and  enlarged  edition  of  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike's  Mental  and  Social  Measure' 
ments  contributes  further  methods  of 
measuring  social  groups. 

Demography. — Demography  Ib  the 
title  of  Volume  IX  of  the  Trofuoo- 
tiona  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Conference  on  Hygiene  and  Demogra- 
phy. The  major  part  of  the  yolume 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  vital  statis- 
tics, to  their  development  during  the 
last  decade  in  the  United  StatM,  to 
measures   needed   for  the   immediate 

■  future,    to  the  present   condition    of 

■  municipal  vital   statistics  in  various 
i  countries,    and    to    special    problems, 

such  as  infant  mortalitv  and  mor- 
tality  from  special  causes.  The  vol- 
ume also  presents  careful  studies  of 
the  relation  of  rural  and  urban  pop- 
ulations, as  shown  by  the  census  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  the 

'  problems  of  public  health,  the  present 
condition  of  criminal  statistics  in  the 
United  States  and  European  coun- 
tries, statistics  of  pauperism,  an  in- 

I  temational  statistical  examination  of 
women  in  industrial  life,  as  well  as 

'  more  intensive  and  limited  studies  of 
small  communities.  The  essentials  f6r 
a  sociological  study  of  the  family, 
marriage  and  divorce,  are  in  the 
papers  which  appear  on  the  chapter 
on  "American  Statistics  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce"  and  in  the  chapter  on 
** Eugenics  and  Demography." 

Teaching. — Two  developments  in  the 
teaching  of  sociolog>*  have  made  un- 
usual progress  during  the  past  year. 
Tlie  first  is  the  introduction  of  so- 
ciology as  an  undergraduate  study. 
The  increasing  demands  for  at  least 
the  elements  of  sociology  have  caused 
its  addition  to  the  department  of  .so- 
cial science  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  colleges  and  university  ex- 
tension courses,  and  this  the  more  so 
because  of  the  demonstration  of  its 
previous  successful  introduction  into 
colleges  of  high  standing.  Founda- 
tion work  in  sociology  is  now  being 
taught  in  some  of  the  best  high  schools 
and  academies  with  gratifying  re- 
sults, and  its  more  general  introduc- 
tion will  probably  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  teachers  receive 
special  preparation  for  such  instruc- 
tion while  in  preparatory  training  at 
no^Ttal    oithonU   an<^    ooll^ges.    Prof. 
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duct  ion  in  rate*.  Thi«  was  the  doc- 
trine of  a  "scientific  tariff/'  based 
upon  the  carefully  aacertained  differ- 
frTif-^-  ':*■•■■  »»-n  tri»-  <o-t  of  production 
in  the  L'nited  States  and  abroad.  Its 
realization  was  entrusted  to  President 
Taft'is  Tariff  Commission.  The  val- 
uable and  extensive  statistical  mate- 
ria! irath«^rrti  by  thi«  Commi««ion  was 
not  utilized  by  the  Sixty-<ecrtnd  Con- 
gress, but  the  Dem'-rr.iti''  majority 
of  the  Sixty-third,  though  they  op- 
posed the  Comm;p«inn.  were  neverthe- 
less willinjr  to  profit  by  its  work. 
Thus,  under  the  theory-  of  the  "'com- 
petitive tariff,"  so  adius-ted  as  to  give 
the  r*'»nsumer  the  benefit  of  foreicrn 
corn|i*'titi"n.  t',<-y  aiiplif-i  a  doctrine 
not  po  verj-  different  from  the  Repub- 
lican theorj-  of  "srientifir*  tariff."  The 
result  has  been,  not  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue onlv.  but  vet  substantial  reduc- 
tion«  in  the  more  important  schedule*, 
particularly  textiles  and  metals,  and 
Fuoh  important  additions  to  the  frf— 
list  as  wool,  su^ar.  steel  rails,  and 
lumber.  The  new  law  thus  marks  a 
turning  point  in  our  tariff  history, 
and  a  careful  ob-ervation  of  its  ef- 
fect on  prices,  on  domestic  industries 
and  on  foreign  trade  should  yj*»ld  val- 
uable results  to  the  economi-t. 

General  Works.  —  American  econo- 
mists have  published  comparatively 
little  during  the  past  year  in  the  way 
of  pure  theory  or  general  treatises. 
Prof.  TIenry  R.  Seaper  has,  however, 
issued  a  fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  his  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics, originally  published  in  1904 
^Ilolt'i.  In  this'  edition  especial  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  subjects  of 
social  insurance,  socialism,  etc.,  which 
have  been  growing  in  public  interest 
wi  til  in  the  last  ten  years.  An  interest- 
ing novelty  in  the  line  of  economic 
teaching  is  presented  in  the  book  is- 
sued bv  Leon  C.  Marshall.  Chester 
\V.  Wright,  and  James  A.  Field,  three 
members  of  the  economic  faculty  of 
the  Universitv  of  Chicago,  under  the 
title  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Ele- 
mcntan/  Economics  (Kniversitv  of 
Chicago  Press).  This  l)ook  contains  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  standard 
vorks.  presenting  "not  ho  much  au- 
.horitative   formulations  of  economic 

ws  as  concrete  cases  of  material  em- 
»ying  such  laws."  Not  only  is  this 
lAnfion  '»ald'*<*'*^  ^■'>  «*i»milqte  *'*'* 


inductive  study  of  economics,  but  thm 
book  it«elf  is  the  result  of  the  ap^i- 
cation  of  the  inductive  method,  siiiee^ 
in  the  selection  of  the  material.  tlM 
editors  have  been  guided  by  actual 
cla«s-room  experience. 

Immig  ration. — The  general  interaat 
in  the  problems  arising  in  c<mneetiaa 
with  our  foreign  population  is  seen  in 
the  41  volumes  of  the  Immigratiom 
Commission,  abstracts  of  which  ap- 
peared some  time  ago,  as  well  as  ia 
the  publication  of  several  books,  sndi 
as  Frederick  J.  Haskin's  The  Immi- 
grant rRevell ) ,  Frank  J.  Wame's  2%a 
fm migrant  Invasion,  and  Henry  Pratt 
Fairchild's  Immigration.  Though  tiie 
title  of  Professor  Fairchild's  book  ia 
general,  and  though  it  contains  in  ita 
introductory  part  a  survey  of  the 
world  causes  which  lead  to  immigra- 
tion, it  deals  mainly  with  the  United 
States,  sur^'cying  the  history  of  im- 
migration and  of  legislation  regard- 
in?  it.  and  discu««ing  the  more  int- 
TK-»rtant  questions  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Labor.— Among  books  dealing  witb 
labor  problems  mention  may  be  made 
of  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck^s  TTomen 
in  the  Bookbinding  Trade  (New  York, 
Survey  Associates),  and  Theodore  W, 
Glocker's  Oorernment  of  American 
Trade  Unions  (Johns  Hopkins  Press). 
•  James  H.  Boyd's  elaborate  treatise  in 
two  volumes  on  the  laws  of  compensa- 
i  tion  for  workmen  ( Bobbs-MerriU ) , 
I  though  not  written  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  economist* 
contains  a  full  account  of  our  state 
legislation  down  to  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. Unfortunately  for  the  pub- 
lishers, the  activity  of  our  legislatures 
prevents  all  books  of  this  land  from 
remaining  for  any  considerable  time 
up  to  date.  During  the  past  year  the 
number  of  states  having  some  form 
of  indemnitv  for  accidents  has  in- 
creased  from  10  to  22.  and  anyone 
who  would  keep  himself  posted  on 
this  and  kindred  topics  must  go  to 
such  publications  as  the  Revimo  cf 
Labor  Legislation^  publish^  quar- 
terly by  the  American  Association  fdr 
Lal>or  Legislation,  or  the  Survey,  pub- 
lished weekly. 

Business  Cycles  and  the  Cnrreney;' 
— An  excellent  example  of  the  induc- 
tive method  is  seen  in  Prof.  Weslcif 
n  \fit/*b«ii>>    fli^  quarto  volume  on 
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General. — ^Important  among  the  dis- 
cussions of  fundamental  principles  is 
E.  L.  Thorndike's  article,  "Idea- 
Motor  Action"  {Psych,  Rev,,  March, 
1913).  He  contends,  contrary  to  the 
theories  of  James,  Washburn  and 
others,  that  it  is  false  that  an  idea 
tends  to  produce  the  act  which  is  like 
it.  According  to  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of 
the  Psychological  Association,  a  large 
majority  agree  with  his  views.  The 
relation  of  psychology  to  philosophy 
is  at  present  a  most  vital  problem 
both  from  the  practical  side  of  the 
relation  of  the  departments  in  the 
colleges  and  from  the  deeper  theoreti- 
cal   significance.      R.    M.    Ogden,    in 


It"  (PaycK  Rev,,  March,  1913).  He 
says  psychology  needs  introspection 
as  little  as  do  the  sciences  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.  For  example,  a 
registration  of  the  speech  mechanism 
will  probably  give  us  all  we  need  to 
know  about  the  thought  processes, 
lie  adds  that  it  would  be  better  if 
subjects  were  dumb  and  experimenters 
deaf.  M.  W.  Calkins  severely  criti- 
cizes Watson's  position  in  "Psychol- 
ogj'  and  the  Behaviorist"  {Paych. 
Bull,  July,  1913).  J.  R.  Angell,  in 
his  article  "Behavior  as  a  Catc^iy 
of  Psychology"  {Paych,  Rev,,  July, 
1013).  is  much  less  radical  in  his 
views  than  Watson.  Although  he 
ays,  "I  want  to  see  just  how  ideas 


"The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  and  feelings  embody  themselves  in 
Philosophy  and  Education"  {ibid.,  i  notion,"  yet  he  admits  that  "what 
May,  1013).  presents  examples  from'  happens  between  the  time  a  stimulus 
the  examination  of  the  higher  thought  i  affects  a  peripheral  organ  and  the 
processes  to  show  the  advantages  of    later  time  at  which  some  reaction  is 


a  closer  union  between  psychology  on 
the  one  side  and  philosophy  and  edu- 
cation on  the  other.  The  joint  meet- 
inji  of  the  Philosophical  and  Psycho- 
logical Association  at  Yale  in  De- 
cember had  this  same  problem  as  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion.  The  be- 
haviorists  movement  is  emphasizing 
more  and  more  the  close  connection 
between  psychology  and  the  natural 
sciences.  A  recent  important  work 
is  M.  Parmelee's  Science  of  Human 
Behavior;  Biological  and  Paychologi- 
cal  Foundations  ( MacMillan's ) ,  which 
discusses  physico-chemical  behavior, 
behavior  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
evolution  of  animal  behavior,  and  the 
principles  of  human  behavior. 

Psychological  Method8.~The  oppo- 
sition to  the  introspective  method  re- 
ferred to  last  year  {A.  Y,  B,,  1912, 
p.  689)  continues  with  the  same 
vigor.     J.  B.  Watson,  the  chief  ex- 

Sonent  of  this  movement  in  America, 
efends    his    position    in    an    article, 
"^9ychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views 


made  we  can  often  only  judge  with 
approximate  accuracy  provided  the 
individual  concerned  tells  us  what 
has  passed  in  his  mind  during  the 
interim."  Among  the  introspection- 
ists  themselves  there  is  discussion  as 
to  method.  E.  B.  Titchner,  in  *The 
Method  of  Examination"  {Am,  Jour. 
of  Psych.,  July,  1913),  criticizes  the 
methcKl  of  the  Wttrzburg  School  in 
experimenting  on  the  thought  proc- 
esses as  affording  neither  sufficient 
objective  check  nor  opportunity  of 
repetition,  and  advocates  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  N.  Ach,  which  em- 
ploys systematic  introspection. 

Experimental  Human  Psychology. — 
To  begin  with  investigations  on  the 
sensory  processes,  there  is  a  paper  on 
"The  Sensory  Threshold  for  Faradie 
Stimulation  in  Man,"  by  E.  O.  Mar- 
tin, E.  L.  Porter  and  L.  B.  Rice 
(Psych.  Rev.,  May,  1913),  which  de- 
scribes an  accurate  method  for  ob- 
taining very  constant  measurements 
of  threshold  for  faradie  current.    S.  I. 
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sponsible  for  Delusions/'  by  £. 
E.  Southard  and  A.  W.  Stearns 
( June- July ) .  £,  G.  Boring  has  dis- 
cussed "Introspection  in  Dementia 
Precox"  (Am,  Jour,  of  Psych.,  April, 
1913;.  Mental  tests  continue  to  be 
n-»"l  ^.li  d«I».-ctivrrs  with  good  rosults, 
although,  as  F.  M.  Freeman  savs 
f/S//'/'.  Hull..  .July,  1913; ,  "themo'st 
widespread  attitude  towards  tests  is 
con'^lrijotiv(fly  critical.  There  is  a 
belief  that  tests  are  good  for  some- 
thin;;,  but  that  careful  U^sting  of  the 
t«f'«ts  tli<'ni.-r'Ivc?;  is  noce-rsarv  in  order 
to  determine  the  limits  and  conditions 
of  tlieir  usefulness."  II.  II.  God<lard, 
in  "Standard  Methods  for  giving  the 
Binet  Te-if'  mull.  So.  10,  Vineland 
Training  School;,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  trained  experi- 
rin'iitf'r?>  are  capable  of  getting  relia- 
ble results  in  the  Binet  tests.  (See 
also  XV If  The  Ijoboraiory  in  Social 
Research. ) 

Animal  Psychology. — As  in  the  past 
few  yours,  there  liave  been  a  number 
of  excellent  systematic  investigations 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  two 
headings  of  sensation  and  perception, 
and  iii>tinct  and  learning,  processc-. 
Under  the  first  group  may  be  men- 
tioned II.  0.  Stevens's  "Acquired 
Specific  Reaction  to  Color  in  Ore- 
ijonia  (Jmcilis"  (Jour,  of  Animal  Be- 
havior, May-June,  1913),  which  re- 
ports that  when  crabs  were  put  in 
aquaria  and  covered  with  different 
colored  glass  they  acquired  a  positive 
rcjactirsn  towards  the  particular  color 
used.  J.  B.  and  M.  I.  Watson  have 
found,  in  "A  Study  f)f  the  Responses 
of  Hodonts  to  Monochromatic  Light" 
(ibul.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1913),  that  the  ro- 
dents responded  only  to  different  in- 
tensities of  monochromatic  light.  F. 
M.  Orcgg  and  C.  A.  McPhcoters,  in  tlie 
*'Be)iavior  of  Raccoons  to  a  Temporal 
Series  of  Stimuli"  (ibid.,  July- Aug., 
1913),  aflfirm  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  Cole's  assumption  that 
raccoons  use  imagery  in  the  learning 
process.  H.  C.  Bingham,  in  an  inves- 
tigation on  diioks  reported  in  "Sise 
and  Form  Perception  in  Oallus  Do- 
mestious**  (ibid.,  March-April,  1913), 
^ound  that  chicks  could  make  accu- 
rate size  discriminationt.  In  the 
«cond  group  is  an  important  study 
R.  M.  Yerkes.  "The  Heredity  ed[ 


ihhi.,  July-Aug.,  1913);  Yerkes  hu 
found  that  both  these  chaxmetcristiei 
are  inherited.  J.  F.  Shepherd  and 
F.  S.  Breed  have  describedTthe  peok* 
ing  instinct  of  the  chick  in  "SlAtiUft* 
tion  and  Use  in  the  Development  of 
an  Instinct"  [ibid.,  July-Aug^  1918). 
W.  Craig's  article,  'The  Stunnlattott 
and  the  Inhibition  of  Ovulatioii  ia 
Birds  and  Mammals"  {ibid,,  May- 
June,  1913),  throws  light  on  another 
instinct.  \V.  S.  Hunter  has  written 
a  monograph  on  "The  Delayed  Reac* 
tion  in  Animals  and  Children"  {Be- 
fiariy  Monographs,  Vol.  II,  No.  1). 
L.  W.  Sackett,  in  his  monograph  "The 
Canadian  Porcupine:  a  Study  of  the 
L«-urnini:  Process"  {ibid.,  No.  2), 
reports  investigations  of  the  porcu- 
pine in  learning  specific  reaction  a«4 
in  (liscriiiiinntion.  S.  I.  Franz  re- 
ports, in  "Observations  of  the  Prefer- 
ential Use  of  the  Right  and  Left 
Hands  of  Monkeys"  (Jour,  of  Animal 
Behavior,  March-April,  1913),  that  of 
six  monkeys  one  preferred  the  ri^t 
hand  and  two  the  left  hand.  K.  S. 
Lashlcy  and  J.  B.  Watson  report,  in 
"Xotes  on  the  Development  of  a 
Young  Monkey"  (ibid.),  the  temporal 
secjuence  in  the  development  of  raeh 
instincts  as  grasping,  sneezing,  motor 
responses  to  sound,,  reflex  grasping  of 
an  object,  etc. 

Applied  Psychology.— In  educational 
psychology  emphasis  continues  to  be 
laid  upon  the  problem  of  grading  and 
of  measuring  efficiency,  fa  the  Joiir- 
nnl  of  Ednaational  Payohology  are  W. 
Pyle's  "Standards  of  Mental  Bffl- 
ciency"  (Feb.,  1913)  and  M.  Calfee*e 
"College  Freshmen  and  Four  Genoral 
Intelligence  Tests"  (April,  1918).  L 
R.  and  A.  J.  Rosanoff  have  made  ex- 
tensive tests  on  school  children  and 
have  found  a  definite  correlation  be- 
tween association  of  words  and  mental 
capacity  ("A  Study  of  Association  in 
(■hildren,"  Psych.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1913). 
Tlie  first  volume  of  E.  L.  Thomdilce's 
Educational  Psychology,  entitled  The 
Original  Nature  of  Man  (Teaehen* 
CoUogo),  and  P.  M.  Magnusson^ 
Psychology  as  .Applied  to  Education 

(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  have  Wj^ 
peared.  Psychological  prindidieB  OOB- 
tinue  to  be  applied  to  all  foraia  of 
practical  life.  J.  H.  WIgmoreb  te 
Principlea  of  Judioiai  Truth  as  Oivm 
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present  the  favorite  object  of  philo-    gued  for  the  one,  it  may  eanally  w«U 
Bophical  polemics,  proving  that  it  has    be  argued  for  the  other.    L.  T.  Hob- 


at  least  succeeded  in  getting  a  hearing, 
i^ong  the  articles  of  this  class  that 
have  appeared  in  American  periodi- 
cals, tlie    following  are   deserving   of 
special  mention:    J.  W.  Scott,  "Ideal- 
ism as  Tautology  or  Paradox"  (Philos, 
Rev.,  Sept.,  1913),  a  defense  of  ideal- 
ism in  which  the  justice  of  much  of 
the    realistic   criticism    is    admitted; 
A.  O.  Lovejoy,  "Error  and  the  New 
Realism"  {ihid.,  July,  1913),  and  "On 
Some  Novelties  of  the  New  Realism" 
{Jour,  of  Philos.,  Jan.  10,  1913),  criti- 
cisms of  realism  with  especial  refer- 
ence to   the  problems  of  perception; 
M.    R.    Cohen,    "The   New   Realism" 
{ibid.,  April   10,  1913),  a  very  acutr 
paper  written   in   a  spirit  of  funda- 
mental   agreement;    G.    A.    Tawney, 
**M('tliodoloj:ical    KomHsiti,"  and  G.  P. 
Adams,   "Mind  as    Form  and  as  Ac- 
tivity" {Philos.  Rev.,  May,  1913),  the 
latter  a  defense  of  the  idealistic  view 
of  mind  as  incapable  of  being  known 
as  an  object.     In  England  the  most 
notable  reply  of  idealism  to  its  realis- 
tic critics  was  the  Adamson  Lecture 
f(»r  1013,  till  '•'llu*  Distinction  between 
Mind  and  its  Object,"  a  criticism  of 
the  position   of  S.  Alexander  and  of 
the  American  group  of  realists  by  B. 
Bosanquet,    at    present    the    leading 
mind  of  the  idealistic  party.    G.  San- 
tayana's  notable  book  Winds  of  Doc- 
trine contains  an   elaborate  and  bril- 
liantly written  criticism  of  the  real- 
ism of  B.  Russell,  with  special  refer- 
ence    to     the     conception     of    good. 
Among   replies    of    realists    to    their 
critics,  one  should  mention  the  arti- 
v\o^  of  W.  H.   IMtkin  and  R.  h.  Perry 
{Jour,  of  Philoa.). 

Several  l)o<»ks  stand  ajiart  from  these 
more  prominent  controversial  topics, 
but  may  W4»ll  ]>rove  in  the  end  to  be 
of  more  snhstantial  importance.  L.  J. 
HeTidrr-on's  Thr  Fitncftft  of  tlie  En- 
vironment is  described  by  its  sub- title 
as  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Biological 
Siprnificance  of  the  Properties  of  Mat 


house's  Development  and  Purpose,  al- 
though written  by  a  philosopher,  U 
naturalistic  in  itis  mnpathies,  and 
opposed  to  the  traditional  idodinn. 
All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  ia 
the  author's  conclusion  that  the 
course  of  nature  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  assumption  of  a  necesaary 
process,  determined  by  mind. 

Ethics.  —  The  most  noteworthy 
event  in  this  field  in  America  is  the 
selection  of  the  following  subject  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association:  "^le 
Problem  of  the  Relation  of  Existence 
and  Value,  including  their  relation 
both  as  facts  and  as  concepts,  and 
also  the  Relation  of  a  Theory  of  Ex- 
istence to  a  Theory  of  Value."  The 
discussion  of  this  problem  promiaea 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  ioealistio- 
realistic  controversy,  as  the  crucial 
issues  involved  in  that  controversy  all 
find  an  application  here.  At  the  sama 
time  the  selection  of  this  topic  in- 
dicates a  growing  recognition  in 
America  of  the  independent  (general) 
importance  of  a  theory  of  value. 

The  past  year  has  also  witnessed  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  associa- 
tion to  be  called  the  Conference  oo 
Legal  and  Social  Philosophy,  ^e 
first  meeting  of  this  Conference  waa 
held  in  New  York  in  April,  with  "The 
Relation  of  Law  to  Social  Ends"  as 
the  topic  of  discussion.  Among  the 
papers  presented,  some  of  which  have 
since  been  published,  were  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Philosophy  of  Law,"  by 
Roscoe  Pound;  "The  Relation  be- 
tween   Legal   and   Political   Theory,' 


ff 


tice,"  by  S.  N.  Patten,  and  "The 
Process  of  Judicial  Legislation,"  by 
M.  R.  Cohen.  The  Conference  arose 
from  the  need  felt,  and  formally  re- 
corded by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can   Law    Schools,    for    a    conscioiu 


ter."  It  is  the  work  of  a  chemist  who  ;  philosophy  of  law.  Informal  inquiry 
happens  to  possess  both  acquaintance  disclosed  a  similar  interest  on  the 
with  pliilosophical  issues  and  the  ca-  part  of  moral  and  social  philosophers, 
pacity  to  employ  his  scientific  compe-  :  and  this  new  organization  promises  to 
tence  with  reference  to  them.  The  bring  about  a  stimulating  and  mu- 
*he8is  of  this  book  is  that  the  environ-  i  tually  helpful  contact  between  these 
nent  is  adapted  to  life,  and  that  if  two  groups  of  thinkers.  Other  impor- 
ho  principle  of  teleology  is  to  be  ar-  '  tant  articles  significant  of  the 
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ANATOMY 

G.  Carl  Hcbeb 


General  Survey  of  Progress. — The 
year  1913  has  been  one  of  general 
progress  in  anatomy.  The  anatomi- 
cal' laboratories  of  America  are  in 
a  stage  of  transition.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  better  medical  schools 
they  are  now  manned  by  teachers  giv- 
ing full  time  to  teaching  and  research. 
The  transition  from  "  part-time " 
teachers  to  "full-time"  trained  teach- 
ers has  been  so  rapid  during  the  year 
that  it  has  been  difficult  adequately 
to  iiiuet  tiie  needs.  The  list  of  pub- 
lications diirinf?  1013  is  long  and 
diversified ;  in  the  following  pages  a 
selection  of  the  more  important  pub- 
lications is  reviewed,  indicative  of  the 
scopt*  and  charactor  (»f  the  research 
activities  of  American  anatomic  labo- 
ratories. 

Of  general  works  Charles  S.  Minot's 
two  books.  Die  Methode  der  Wissvn- 
schaft  inid  andcre  Rcdcn  and  Modernc 
ProhJeme  der  Bioloffir  ( Fischer,  Jena, 
1013),  contain  addresses  delivered  in 
America  and  as  exchange  professor 
in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena. 
Dr.  Churchill  Carmalt,  before  his  un- 
timely death  in  January,  1905,  had 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  mor- 
phology of  the  salivary  glands.  In 
Con  tr  Unit  ions  to  the  Anatomy  and 
Development  of  the  Salivary  Olands 
of  Mammalia  (Special  Studies  con- 
ducted under  the  Crocker  Research 
Fund.  Columbia  University  Press),  G. 
S.  Iluntinfrlon  and  II.  von  \V.  Schulte 
have  edited  Carmalt's  notes,  which 
they  have  greatly  extended  by  numer- 
ous personal  observations,  the  whole 
forming  a  series  of  eight  monographs, 
published   in  one   comprehensive  vol- 

^e,  dealing  with  the  morphology  and 

lopment  of  the  mammalian  sali- 

■♦r'tctures.    This  seriea  "f  *n«"o- 


graphs  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
A  fourth  edition  of  McMurrich's  The 
Development  of  the  Human  Body 
(Blakiston,  1913)  has  appeared,  in 
part  rewritten,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged. 

Growth  Phenomena. — ^As  a  result  of 
I  numerous  weighings,  made  on  mate- 
rial taken  from  albino  rats  of  known 
ages,  Hatai  concludes  that  from  a 
standpoint  of  curve  fitting  the  inter- 
nal organs  are  no  more  variable  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  if  cer- 
tain modifying  factors  are  liaken  into 
consideration.  C.  M.  Jackson  gives 
in  tabular  form  the  results  of  numer- 
ous weighings  made  of  material  taken 
from  albino  rats  of  stated  ages,  to 
(lotermino  the  postnatal  growth  and 
variability  of  the  body  and  various 
organs;  a  comprehensive  dlsCTisslon 
adds  value  to  this  contribution.  In- 
vestigators of  growth  phenomena  as 
a  rule  record  length  and  weight  ob- 
tained at  certain  intervals,  an  aver- 
age being  made  of  a  large  number  of 
data  thus  collected.  The  increase  of 
the  dry  substance  of  the  brain  bas 
been  fully  studied  by  Donaldson  and 
his  associates.  Lowrey  has  studied 
the  increase  of  the  dry  substance  in 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  albino  rat 
other  than  the  nervous  system.  The 
dry  substance  of  the  albino  rat  in- 
creases from  about  11.7  per  cent,  at 
birth  to  29.9  per  cent,  at  20  days,  to 
about  33  per  cent,  at  10  weeks,  and 
decreases  to  about  31.5  per  cent,  in 
the  one-year  rat.  M.  M.  Miller  bas 
contributed  a  study  on  the  prenatal 
growth  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  hu- 
man embryo.  Observations  on  tbe 
«;r()\vth  of  spayed  albino  rata  lead 
Stotoonberr    ^ro'    conclude    that    tbs 
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methods.  Malone  {Anat.  Rec.,  Vll) 
has  recognized  a  coarse  granular 
structure  consisting  of  relatively 
smooth  granules  of  chromophilic  sub- 
stance in  cells  of  somatic  motor  nerve 
chains  with  no  transition  stages  be 
tween  such  and  nerve  cells  in  affer 
ent  chains,  differing  also  in  struc 
turo  from  nerve  eells  in  visceral 
motor  chains.  It  is  possible,  there- 1 
fore,  to  determine  the  function  of 
certain  types  of  nerve  cells  by  means 
of  structural  characteristics.  This 
author  has  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  lateral  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial 
nerves  are  to  be  classed  as  somatic 
motor  nuclei.  In  a  further  study 
this  author  states  that  the  three  types 
of  muscle  are  innervated  by  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  nerve  cells.  Thus  by 
recognizing'  an  intermediate  type  as 
innervating  heart  muscle,  the  nucleus 
cardiacus  nervi  vagi  was  determined 
as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  vagus 
sympathetic  nucleus.  C.  W.  Prentiss 
(.4m.  Jour.  Annt.,  XIV)  has  shown 
that  the  tectorial  membrane  of  the 
inner  ear  is  a  delicate  chambered  re- 
ticular structure  attached  to  the  ves- 


tibular lip  and  the  spiral  organ,  the 
auditory  hairs  projectmg  directly  into 
the  chambers  of  this  membrane,  so 
that  the  vibrations  of  this  membrane 
are  transmitted  to  them.  Ranson 
{ibid.)  has  noted  tbat  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  of  the  albino  rat, 
stained  after  his  pyridin-silver  meth- 
od, the  cerebro-spinal  fasciculus  is 
differentially  colored.  A  topographic 
description  of  this  fasciculus  is  given,  ' 
its  struct\ire  discussed,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  non-medul  fated 
nerve  fibers  noted.  The  same  author 
{Jour.  Comp.  Neur,,  XXni)  by  usinff 
the  same  technique  on  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  cat  observed  that  the  non- 
medullated  fibers  arising  from  the 
small  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  could 
be  traced  through  the  dorsal  root  to 
the  tract  of  Lissauer,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  its  non- 
medullated  fibers.  E.  V.  Smith  {Am.  ' 
Jour.  Anat.,  XIV)  has  presented  ob- 
servations made  with  the  Cajal  silver 
method  on  the  sensory  ganglia  of 
birds.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
types  of  sensory  neurones  observed 
is  given. 


PHYSIOLOGY   AND    PHABMACOLOOY 

S.  J.  Meltzeb 

The  Stomach. — In  a  young  man  impaired.  In  lagreement  with  the 
who.  1()  years  before,  acquired  a  be-  theory  of  Cannon  and  Washburn  (A. 
ni^  complete  stenosis  of  the  oesopha- ,  V.  B.,  1912,  p.  703)  Carlson  found 
^u^.  and  wlif)  feeds  himself  through  j  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stronger  contrac- 
a  permanent  ^^astric  fistula,  Carlson  tions  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
found  the  opportunity  to  make  some '  hunger.  This  sensation  is  caused  by 
studies  on  the  physiology  of  the  stom-  the  stimulation  of  afferent  nerve  fibers 
acli.  n'liiiiHliii;^  one  of  the  celebrated  i  in  the  muscle  layers.  The  contrac- 
stu<li<\s  of  Hcaumont  made  on  the  I  tions  are  inhibited  reflexly  from  the 
Canadian  Alexis  St.  Martin  some  90  oral  cavity  by  chewing,  by  stimulat- 
years  a^o.  For  the  present  he  has  ing  the  taste  organs  (sweet,  bitter, 
studied  mainly  the  movements  of  the  etc.)  and  by  the  swallowing  act;  they 
empty  stomach  and  haa  reported  his  are  also  inhibited  when  water  (cold  or 
observations  in  five  articles,  published  warm),  coffee,  tea,  beer,  etc.,  are  in- 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology]  troduced  into  the  stomach  directlv; 
(XXXT.  151,  175,  212,  and  318;  I  local  anesthetics  like  orthoform,  chfo- 
XXXn,  245).  He  found  that  the'  reton,  phenol,  etc.,  when  used  in  ther- 
empty  stomach  (in  a  state  of  hunger)  j  apoutic  doses  do  not  inhibit  the  con- 
exhibits  two  types  of  rhythmical 
movements:  one  is  relatively  feeble 
but  continuous,  with  a  constant  rate 


tractions.      During   the    gastric    con- 
traction there  is  an  augmentation  of 
the    knee-jerk    and    the    pulse    rate, 
of  contraction  of  20  seconds' duration;    while    the    vasomotor   tonus    appears 


the  other  falls  into  periods  of  rela 
tively  strong'  contractions  that  may 
end  in  tetanus.  These  movements  are 
greatly  diminished  or  absent  alto- 
fret  Iht    wlnMi     health    and 


vigor 


are 


to  be  less  stable. 

Carbon  Dioxide.  —  The  assumption 
of  Haldane,  Henderson,  and  others 
that  carbon  dioxide  acts  essentially 
as  a  stimulating  agent,  has  not  been 
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aupported  by  the  investigatioiu  ol 
Il'ioker  and  his  co-Korkers  (Ibid. 
XXXI.  47  and  64).  The  tonus  anc 
contrai'Lionu  of  rm);a  from  blood-ves- 
Bets  of  cold-blooded  animaU.  as  well 
as  of  mammals,  are  abolisbed  by  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  rcttlnrcd,  and  even 
improved,  when  expo^i'd  to  the  action 
of  oxygen.  HeaTt»  of  terrapins  and 
of  cats,  wlien  perfused  dirtnrtly  witli 
Ringer  solutions  containing  CO,,  cause 
a  relaxation  of  tlif  ventricle  and  auri- 
cle and  a  diminution  of  the  heart 
output.  Tlie  contrary  statement  of 
Starling  and  Jerusalem  has  its  origin 
in  tbi-  fai't  that  in  their  method  the 
vcHSf^ts  of  the  lung  become  relaxed  and 
thilH  tend  in  ii  ffrciiter  amount  of 
blood  into  tlJi^  b'ft  licurt.  which  fxliili- 
it's  a  ^p'eater  diafitolift  eCTect  due  to 
the  relaxing  cfTect  of  the  CO,.  E.  L, 
l'ort«r  ^ibilt..  XXXI,  223)  was  unable 
to  find  evidence  of  incri'Bsed  irritabil- 
ity of  tho  cord  under  asphyxia)  con- 
ditions (increoHC  in  CO,j. 

II  hiin  Ihi'ii  <|iieNlione<l  if  irrita- 
bilily  III  ni^rvi'  lilicrH  i1e])endit  upon 
ehcniiral  processes  and  v/hetber  nuclei- 
free  fllMTH  ean  Iw  Ihi-  seat  of  meta- 
bulic  procttsseH.  Ily  nipann  of  very 
HenHitivi-  apiiarutuH,  Sliiro  Tashiro 
(Ibf'J.,  XXXII,  ]0T  and  137)  demon- 
straleil  that  the  resting  nerve  gives 
oil  a  certain  i|unntity  of  CO, ;  that 
this  ijuantity  bM'omes  Icbs  and  less 
with  the  loHs  of  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve;  that  anesthetized  nerves 
do  ntil  fiivc  olT  any  CU„  and  that 
during  stimulation  of  a  nerve,  the 
vital  n-H[ionHn  of  which  can  he  recog- 
nixeil  oulv  bv  the  ap|Mmrancc  of  an 
eleetrie  variation,  the  q.mnlity  of  CO, 
fl^ven  aIT  m  2.5  tinii^H  ns  large  as  that 
of  the  resting  nerve. 

Circulation.-  In  studying  the  wave 
of  iK'gativily  which  sweeps  over  the 
variiiuN  miMions  of  the  heart  during 
its  coritrrtclidii.  ^leek  and  Evster 
(if,;-/..  XXXI.  :(1)  olitiiini'd  results 
which  seem  ^l  support  the  older  view 
that  cdritrndiim  in  the  tortoise's  he.irt 
is  a  wave  that  sweeps  over  the  sinus, 
auricle  and  ventricle,  terminating  al 
the  ventricular  apex.  According  tu 
G.  Cnnby  Rnbin-fon  (Jour.  Expcr.  - 
Ueilu-ino.  XVII,  420)  farodiaition  of' 
■le  right  auricle  of  the  do(  ■"■  m  I 
ricular  tachycnrdin,  coe- 
le  auricular  librillatif 
"  nf  the  right  vagus 


the  auricular  tachvcaTdia,  while  the 
fibrillation  ij  uninlluenced.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  left  vagus  nerve  bas  little 
or  no  apparent  inhibitory  effect  on  th« 
tachycardia,  but  has  possiblv  an  in- 
hibiting effect  on  the  fllirillatlaB. 
Hrsell  (Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  XXXH, 
7U I  finrls  that  the  amount  of  urine 
as  well  a^i  the  amount  of  chtoridee, 
urea,  and  total  nltrojren  eliminated  in 
tho  urine,  varies  directly  with  tha 
mngniturc  of  the  puUe  pi'essure;  the 
■uddennesa  of  the  prefsure  ehangeo, 
vascular  shock,  may  be,  however,  an 
important  factor  in  the  secretion  of 
urine.  In  a  great  majority  of  er- 
periments  on  dogs  Auer  and  Melteer 
(fr-ic.  Am.  PhyHioL  Huf.,  XX;  Am. 
./(."(.  Plqiniul.,  XXXI)  found  that 
stimulation  of  the  centra]  end  of  tha 

ble  drop  in  blood  pressure.  The  ab- 
dominal viscera,  then,  like  the  viseer* 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  possess  a  reflex 
depressor  nerve. 

In  studying  the  action  of  certain 
drugs  on  the  eiectrocardiogram,  Ey- 
Bter  and  Meek  (Jotir.  Pharmacol,  and 
F.xpcT.  Thcr..  IV.  343)  found  that  de- 
crease of  the  extent  of  ventrienlar 
contraction,  by  absence  of  calcium 
from  the  perfusion  fluid  of  the  isolated 
heart,  does  not  affect  the  R-compJex 
of  the  electrocardiogram  to  any  note- 
wortliy  degree.  The  T-wnve  is  marked- 
ly affected.  Increase  in  the  extent  of 
ventricular  contraction  by  epinephrin 
likewise  does  not,  in  a  noteworthy  de- 
cree, affect  the  R-wave  in  any  casck 
rhe  T-«-ave  may  or  may  not  be  af- 
fected. • 

Against  the  conclusions  drawn  bj 
5tnrling  and  Knowlton  from  their  ex- 
neriments  on  perfused  hearts  that 
liabetic  hearts  are  capable  of  consum- 
ing a  great  deal  less  sugar  than  nor- 
mal hearts,  Klocleod  and  Penree  {Am. 
four.  Phyniol..  XXXII,  184)  report 
experiments  in  which  there  was  no 
lifference  between  normal  and  the  dUii- 
jetie  dogs  in  the  amount  of  dextroM 
vhich  gradually  disappears  in  the 
ilond  after  evisceration.  In  a  stud; 
tf  blood  glycolysis  in  vitro  Maeleod 
iJour.  Biol.  Chem.,  XV,  407)  found 
that,  on  average,  about  one-half  of 
the  orisiiiB'  -unount  of  dextrose  dis- 
and    one-half   1 
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PATHOLOGY   AND    BACTEBIOLOaY 

Martha  Wollstein 


General  Survey  of  Progress. — Prog- 

H'HR  in  tlie  ftfld  of  pjitholopy  and  bac- 
teriology lias  been  steady  throughout 
the  year,  and.  in  addition,  two  record- 
making  contributions  to  medical 
science  have  been  made.  One  of  these 
ia  the  discovery  of  the  microorganism 
causing?  infantile  paralysis,  the  other 
the  finding  of  the  spirochete  of  syphi- 
lis in  the  brains  of  persons  afflicted 
with  parrs  is.  Both  of  these  discov- 
eries f)pon  up  wide  fields  for  study, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  prophy- 
lactic and  curative  treatment. 

The  method  of  cultivating  tissue 
cells  in  vitro  has  been  applied  to  new 
problems  in  the  patholog^*^  of  new 
growths  and  to  the  bacteriology  of  so 
important  a  subject  as  vaccinia,  with 
result^  the  interest  of  which  lies  as 
much  in  the  new  questions  they  sug- 
gest as  in  those  which  their  applica- 
tion has  answered. 

Epidemic  Poliomyelitis. — Our  knowl- 
edge of  infantile  paralysis  has  been 
verv  materiallv  increased  bv  the  dis- 

•  «  • 

covery  of  its  causative  microiJrganism 
by  Flexner  and  Xoguchi  {Jour.  Kxprr. 
Medicine,  XV'ITT,  401).  As  stated  in 
last  year's  review  on  the  subject  (A. 
y.  /^,  1912,  p.  70G),  epidemic  polio- 
myelitis has  been  known  for  several 
vears  to  be  due  to  a  virus  small 
enough  to  pass  through  an  unglazcd 
porcelain  filter,  and  therefore  certainly 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  bacteria, 
possibly  even  ultra -microscopic  in 
size.  Now  that  the  application  of 
an  intricate  and  difiicult  technique  to 
the  problem  of  solving  the  nature  of 
that  filterable  virus. has  resulted  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  microorganism  can 
be  seen,  grown  and  handled  as  a  defi- 
nite entitv,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  final  problem  of  procuring  both  a 
preventative  and  a  curative  r(»nu'dy 
for  tlie  disease  has  been  given  a  new 
impetus  with  greater  hop(»  of  success. 

The  or;ranism    is  a   minute  globoid 
body,    three    or    four    times    gn*©"'- 
than  the  ordinary  streptococf 
CUB  arranged  in  chains)  am 
^2  micron   in  diameter,  t» 

'.bilitv    bein"r   0.15    to   0 
?8e   small   bodies,    whic- 


pairs,  in  short  chains  or  in  small 
masses;  they  possess  no  motility  and 
grow  slowly.  They  will  not  grow  in  the 
pre«*encc  of  free  oxygen,  which  is  ab- 
sent from  th<>  nervous  tissues  and  the 
organs  in  the  body  in  which  the  virus 
has  thus  far  been  demonstrated.  These 
bodies  were  cultivated  from  the  brain 
substance  of  human  beings  who  had 
died  of  poliomyelitis,  as  well  as  from 
the  nervous  tissues  of  monkeys  dead 
of  the  experimentally  produced  dis- 
en  se. 

Pure  cultures  of  the  human  and  of 
the  monkey  strains  inoculated  into 
rhesus  monkeys  produced  the  clinical 
picture  of  experimental,  poliomyelitis, 
confirmed  at  autopsy  by  the  ffross  and 
microscopic  lesions  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata.  Finally,  cul- 
tures made  at  autopsy  recovered  the 
globoid  bodies  from  the  nervous  tis- 
»<ues  of  the  inoculated  monkeys.  The 
chain  of  facts  proving  the  etiological 
relationship  of  these  globoid  bodies  to 
epidemic  poliomyelitis  is  thus  com- 
plete, in  that  they  are  present  in  the 
diseased  organs  of  the  patient,  that 
the  inoculation  of  their  pure  cultures 
is  followed  by  the  experimental  dis- 
ease in  monkeys,  and  that  they  can  be 
recovered  in  pure  culture  from  the 
lesions  produced  in  these  animals. 

The  importance  of  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  microiJrganism  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis  is  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  working  with  an 
invisil)le  filterable  virus,  experiments 
can  now  be  carried  on  with  an  or- 
ganism of  definitely  knoAvn  charac- 
teristics, and  the  hope  of  producing 
definite  means  of  preventive  immuni- 
zation and  early  curative  treatment 
is  much  brighter  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

.\  second  important  fact  has  been 

experimentally     proven     during     the 

year,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  pas- 

Mv  '  iman  e-    "•^^  of  the  poliomye- 

'^^'  luch  carriers  enit 

'«  but  now  it  hM 
hat  the  I1MIII7 
^  ^    I  aB:#ttaeK 
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then,  an  additional  factor  in  the 
spreading  of  the  disease,  the  healthy 
attendants  of  the  patient  as  well  as 
the  patient  himself.  The  necessity 
for  precautionary  measures  to  protect 
other  healthy  persons  from  contact 
witli  such  passive  carriers  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  prophylaxis  of  this  disease. 
But  the  observation  also  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  view  that  the  naso- 
pharynx is  a  very  common  point  of 
entrance  for  the  poliomyelitis  vims 
into  the  human  body.  ( Flexner,  Clark, 
and  Fraser,  Jour,  Am.  Med,  Aaaoe,, 
LX,  201.) 

Syphilis. — The  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  general  paralysis  to  syphi- 
lis has  long  been  a  disputed  one,  some 
observers  insisting  that  without  pre- 
vious syphilitic  infection  there  could 
be  no  paresis,  while  others  held  this 
to  be  an  exaggerated  view.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  has  been,  however, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  general  paralysis  follow  a 
distinct  syphilitic  infection  after  an 
interval  of  from  five  to  20  years. 

One  of  the  roost  important  medical 
advances  of  the  year  has  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  by 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  Trepo- 
nema pallidum  in  the  brain  of  persons 
dead  of  paresis.  The  Treponema  palli- 
dum or  Spirochceta  pallida  was  first 
described  by  Schaudinn  in  1905,  and 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  caus- 
ative factor  in  syphilis.  The  organism 
is  corkscrew  in  shape,  has  motility  of 
its  own,  and  is  found  in  the  initial 
lesion  and  in  the  internal  organs  of 
patients  afflicted  with  syphilis.  No- 
guchi  and  Moore  {Jour.  Exper,  Medi- 
cine, XVII,  232)  found  it  in  the  sec- 
tions of  12  out  of  70  paretic  brains 
examined,  the  cases  being  imdoubted 
general  paralysis  with  classical  physi- 
cal signs  and  post-mortem  findings  in 
the  brain.  Most  of  the  cases  were  of 
a  shorter  duration  than  the  average, 
and  so  tlie  observers  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  the  spirochetes  are  more 
apt  to  be  found  in  those  cases  which 
run  a  fairly  rapid  course.  That  such 
a  view  is  not  correct  was  demonstrated 
in  Paris  by  Marie,  Levaditi,  and  Ban- 
kowski  {Comptes  rendus  dea  Stances 
de  la  Soc.  de  Biol,  LXXIV,  1009), 
who  were  able  to  find  the  spirochetes 
"  the  brain  of  a  patient  afflicted  with 
^r<»Ris    for    nearly    seven    years.      It 


has  also  been  demonatrated  that  the 
spirochetes  in  the  brain  of  paretic  pa- 
tients are  present  during  life,  and 
that  the  organisms  are  viable  and 
capable  of  producing  leeions  £n  in- 
oculated animals.  The  importuioe  of 
early  and  effectual  treatment  of  every 
syphilitic  infection  in  the  hope  of  oo- 
viatixijgf  the  development  oi  pareeiB 
later  is  emphasized  anew  by  this  moet 
illuminating  discovery. 

Rabies. — It  has  been  known  for  over 
30  jrears  that  hydrophobia  is  an  in- 
fectious disease.  The  fact  tiiat  the 
infectious*  element  is  present  in  the 
nervous  syst^n  of  the  animal  dying  of 
rabies  was  utilized  hv  Pasteur  in 
originating  the  spedne  preventive 
treatment  which,  since  its  introduc- 
tion in  1885,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  in  saving  human  life.  There 
still  remained  two  important  prob- 
lems for  solution,  the  nature  of  the 
specific  microorganism  causing  the  dis- 
ease and  a  specific  curative  matment 
for  the  disease  itself;  for,  thoush 
rabies  mav  be  prevented,  it  has  hiui- 
erto  been  incurable  after  its  Bymptoiiii 
have  manifested  thonselves.  Dming 
1913  work  on  both  these  problems  has 
been  done  in  this  countiy,  and  while 
the  results  are  too  few  to  be  absolutely 
conclusive,  they  indicate  distinct 
progress  with  ultimate  hope  of  suooess. 

As  re^rds  the  specific  mieroOr- 
ganism,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ten  years  ago  Negri  demonstrated 
small  structured  bodies  as  present  in 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  in  cases  of  rabies.  These  cell  in- 
clusions were  shown  to  be  speeiile  tor 
the  disease,  and  a  study  of  the  Negri 
bodies  by  an  American  investigator 
( Williams ) ,  several  vears  ago,  bronght 
out  much  evidence  m  favor  of  a  spe- 
cific protozoal  cycle  of  development  for 
these  bodies.  Recently  the  results  of 
cultivation  esroeriments  by  Williams 
{Jour.  Am,  Med  Assoc,  XU,  1509) 
and  by  Moon  (Jour,  /fi/ee.  Disoosetf 
Xm,  232)  seem  to  show  that  the 
growth  of  the  organism  has  been  ob- 
tained in  artificial  media,  as  proven 
by  successful  animal  inoeolatiotts  vHtii 
the  fifth  and  sixth  generation  of  sodi 
cultures.  Nogncni  {Jour,  Bmper. 
Medicine,  XVm,  814)  also  aononneed 
positive  results  in  cultivating  the  ra- 
bies vims  with  a  different  meuiod,  sand 
expressed  the  q^inion  that  the  uodeat- 
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found  in  the  aputum 
with  whctoping  coug 
brought  forward  etroi 
evidence  of  the  etiolc 
ship  of  tliis  baciltua 
While  other  obaervera 
rated  all  the  statement 
iDvestiffttors,  absolut* 
proof  tnat  their  baciltu 
cauae  of  pertussia  hi 
gii'en  until  now,  when 
to  have  doue  so  {Jour. 
XXVir,  115,  391). 

The  trachea  and  br< 
with  fringed  or  ciliated 
by  their  constant  mot 
rid  the  surface  of  the 
traneoua  particles,  i 
that  in  the  trachea  0 
had  died  during  an  at 
ing  cough,  there  were 
of  minute  bacilli  lyitl 
cilia  of  the  lining  ce 
numerous  enough  to  ci 
interference  with  the 
Re  assumea  that  as  a. 
this  incapacity  of  the 
a  constant  Irritation  i 
spasmodic  type,  ex  pre 
to  get  rid  of  the  obsl 
Believing  this  lesion  t< 
one  for  pertussis.  Ml 
prove  it  e\  peri  men  ti 
ceeded  in  producing 
in  rnbbits  and  puppiea 
tures  of  the  Bordet  ba 
with  sputum  from  a  ce 
cough.  He  Mas  fort! 
cnier  the  bacillus  from 
animnls  and  thus  Itnl 
and  the  lesion  in  dell 
reliitionahip.  Treatme 
with  vaccines  of  both 
bacilli  has  given  fairli 
suits,  but  observation 
meroila  enough  ns  yet 
deflnitc  opinion. 

Pneumonia.— The  asi 
pncumococcus  with  lo 
bns  been  known  for  a 
experimental  proof  of 
relationship  with  the  d 
furnished  two  years  a 
pneumonia  was  produ 
ciiHiirps  of  pneumococ 
directly  into  the  bronc 
the  insufBation  metbf 
JMfzpr  and  Auer  (se 
frn).  Since  tben  studi 
way  have  shown  that 
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tercsting  results  in  growing  the  cells  I  of  all  kinds  on  the  part  of  tumor  cells 
of  connective  tissue.  Thus  they  were  seems  to  be  true. 
able  to  show  that  these  cells  grew  The  method  of  tissue  coltiyatioii  is 
from  three  to  40  times  more  rapidly  '  also  well  adapted  for  the  study  of 
when  extracts  of  the  tissues  were  normal  and  pathological  cell  division, 
added  to  the  culture  medium  of  normal  and  it  was  found  thiEit  while  atypical 
or  diluted  plasma.  Extracts  of  em-  mitoses  occurred  in  cultures  of  sar- 
bryonal  tissues  were  more  active  than 
those  of  adult  animals.  The  power  of 
the  tissue  extracts  was  found  to  be 
specific  in  the  sense  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  tissues  of  another  animal 


of  the  same  species;  that  is,  the  ex- 
tract of  chicken  spleen  had  an  accel- 
erating effect  on  the  growth  of  con-    by  some  experiments  made  on  embryo 
nective  tissue  of  a  fragment  of  heart   and  adult  chicks  with  a  transplantable 


coma  cells,  they  were  not  present  in 
the  normal  connective  tissue  cells. 
Amitotic  division  was  not  observed  in 
either  normal  or  tumor  tissue.  (Lam- 
bert, Jour.  Ewper,  Medicine,  XVn,  499 ) . 
A  point  bearing  on  the  question  of 
tumor  immunity  has  been  brou^t  out 


from  a  chick  embryo,  while  the  ac- 
tivating influence  of  extracts  of  dog 
and  rabbit  spleen  on  chick  tissue  was 
very  slight.  Diluting,  heating,  and 
filtering  the  extracts  all  greatly  di- 
minished  or  even  suppressed  the  ac-  j 


transplantable 
neoplasm  (sarcoma)  of  the  rat.  It 
appeared  that  a  rapidly  growing  new 
growth  developed  at  the  site  of  inocu- 
lation of  the  rat  tumor  in  the  embryo 
chick  and  that  such  growths  could  be 
kept  going  for  six  weeks  and  perhaps 


tivating  power  of  the  tissue  extracts  indefinitely,  while  in  the  adult  chicken 
on  the  connective  tissue  cells.  That  no  growth  took  place,  the  cells  of  the 
this  work  may  have  a  practical  appli-  tumor  being  quickly  destroyed.  Pre- 
cation  in  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  sumably  the  survival  of  the  foreign 
is  possible.  For  the  present  it  is  cells  in  the  embryo  chick  is  due  to 
useiul  in  providing  a  better  medium  ■  the  absence  of  a  defensive  mechanism 
for  the  continuation  of  experiments  present  in  the  adult  chicken,  which  is 
in  tissue  growths.  (Carrel,  Jour.  '  capable  of  quickly  destroying  the  for- 
Exper.  Medicine,  XVII,  14,  287.)  I  eign  cells.     (Murphy,  Jour,  of  Saper. 

The  growth  of  axis  cylinders,  the  •  Medicine,  XVII,  482.) 


While  no  one  fact  of  great  practical 
importance  has  come  to  light  during 
the  past  year  in  the  study  of  the  can- 
cer problem,  several  interesting  re- 
sults like  the  above  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  when  they  are  all  fitted 
into  place  steady  progress  must  be 
recorded. 

Vaccinia.  —  The  method  of  tissue 
growth  in  vitro  has  further  been 
adopted  to  bacteriology  for  the  study 
of  vaccinia,  with  the  result  that  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  vac- 
cine virus  has  the  power  to  multiply 
in  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  blood  plasma, 
as  demonstrated  bv  inoculation  on  the 
shaven  skin  of  rabbits  and  compared 
with  similar  inoculations  with  virus 
cells  have  been  made.  The  differences  not  incubated  in  plasma.  No  specific 
noted  were  to  the  effect  that  sarcoma  vaccine  bodies  were  demonstrable  in 
cells  grew  more  actively  in  the  pri-  i  the  preparations.  Nevertheless  the 
mary  cultures  than  did  normal  con-  I  fact  that  the  vaccine  virus  is  capable 
nective-tisRue  colls,  but  that  in  second-  of  undergoing  growth  in  vitro  is  a 
ary  cultures  the  tumor  cells  were  far  very  definite  contribution  to  our 
less  active,  and  it  wa<»  difficult  to  knowledge  of  vaccinia,  and  must 
■propagate  thorn  in  suboulturos  for  any  <«hortly  lead  to  larger  results.  (Stein- 
ength  of  time.  That  this  is  due  in  hardt,  Israeli,  and  Lambert,  Jour,  of 
rt  to  the  low  resistance  to  injuries    Infec.  Diseases,  XIII,  294.) 
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central  thread  and  most  important 
portion  of  the  nerve  fibers,  has  been 
studied,  and  their  growth  from  the 
cerebellum  of  young  cats  and  guinea- 
pigs  has  been  observed  for  the  first 
time  ( Ingebrigtsen,  Jour.  Exper. 
Medicine.  XVIT,  182,  412).  While  the 
tissues  of  mammalian  embryos  and 
adult  animals  grow  actively  outside 
the  bodv.  it  has  thus  far  been  verv 
difficult  to  cultivate  human  tissues. 

The  method  of  prowinp:  cells  in  vitro 
is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  ways  of 
studying  the  colls  of  malignant  neo- 
plasms, and  comparative  studies  of  the 
growth  of  cells  from  transplantable 
connective- tissue  tumors  ( sarcoma ) 
with  those  of  normal  connective-tissue 


General  Sture; 

TeTDlutionarj  nt 
the  year's  work 
has  nevertheleHs  1 
steady  progress 
'  branches.  In  An 
very  widespre&d 
research  has  beei 
entire  professioi 
tiona  are  no  loDf 
institutions  in  t 
excellent  studiea 
many  small  din 
and  even  from 
clinitians  workin 
ently. 

A  a  an  indicat 
lines  along  nhi 
progress  is  eit«n 
cou  raging  to  note 
which  the  theorie 
liant  successor  ol 
versity  of  Freibu 
ed  by  the  studen 
cine.  This  invesi 
to  the  methods  o 
school  of  patho 
Virchow,  von  1 
Welch  and  has  cli 
self  in  the  mecha 
production  of  di 
series  of  brillian 
in  New  York.  J! 
new,  suggestive, 
along  these  lines 
familiar  but  still 
as  the  formation 
production  of  ga 
also  thrown  muc 
i»\tremely  importi 

Experimental  I 

lobar  pneumonia 
tion  and  ihough 
this  fact  the  pn 
fecured  from  thi 
the   clinitian  has 

as  a  general  infi 
mitting  that  it 
such  during  the  e 
The  period  of  o 
nearly  all  instanci 
anil  symptomolof 
infection,  but  by 


operated  upon  are  nut 
of  those  treated  by  th 
(dietetic  and  medicini 
cent,  of  those  manag: 
the  regime  of  Lenb: 
cured,  thus  apparently 
medical  methods  are 
cessful  aa  surgical  o 
be  remembered,  howe 
highly  probable  that 
proportion  of  those  c 
treated  surgically  had 
mitted  unsuccessfully 
teat.  For  the  guidai 
public  it  is  well  to  i 
surgical  intervention 
establiahed  and  thoroi 
treatment  in  caeea  of  I 
that  doubtless  in  aome 
ical  treatment  ia  unj 
much  as  it  involves  ce 
possible  failure.  (Sei 
infra.i 

Ulcer  of  the  Dm 
closely  allied  to  ulcer 
is  a  similar  dbease  o 
duodenum,  that  portit 
intestine  joining  the 
small  intestine  proper 
quite  naturally  inferrt 
case  conditiona  are  pn 
by  precisely  similar  ( 
symptoms,  while  some 
fer  in  certain  essentie 
diagnosis  in  the  case  c 
disease  more  difficult 
tain  than  In  the  ulcer 
the  stomach.  In  thi 
would  appear  that 
treatment  is  even  c 
than  in  ulcer  of  the  sto 
it  is  quite  definite  th 
recover  under  medical 
ai  least  a  certain  perc 
any  treatment  whatei 
atiire  of  the  subject  i 
has  been  voluminous 
chiefly  concerned  w 
methods  and  the  relat 
of  medical  or  surgical  ' 

Typhoid  Fever. — As 
with  many  other  infe 
the  frequency  of  occu 
virulence  of  type  of 
vjiry  fircntly  from  ; 
The"  year  IfliS  has  bae 
by  n  countrywide  din 
number  of  cases  of  t, 
an  apjinrenlly  lessened 
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tion  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, an  absolute,  prophylactic  preventa- 
tive of  typhoid  infection. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  clinical 
experience  it  is  necessary  to  revise  in 
a  few  particulars  the  report  on  ty- 
phoid vaccination  in  the  Yeab  Book 
for  1911  (pp.  678-680),  especially  with 
regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  patient 
to  the  injection  of  the  typhoid  cul- 
tures. In  order  that  the  immuniza- 
tion may  be  rendered  effective,  at 
least  three  successive  injections  must 
be  made  at  intervals  of  approximately 
one  week,  and  with  increasing 
strengths  of  the  killed  organisms. 
These  injections,  particularly  the  first 
one,  are  followed  by  illness,  the  sjTnp- 
toms  of  which  are*  those  of  typhoid 
itself,  and  although  these  signs  soon 
disappear,  the  dcjO'ce  of  fever  and  the 
depression  may  be  quite  severe.  Each 
of  the  other  injections  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  though  commonly 
less  marked  signs.  A  short  period 
follows  the  first  injection,  during 
which  the  patient  seems  to  be  sensi- 
tized to  typhoid  injection,  and  thus 
more  liable  to  contract  the  disease 
than  individuals  not  vaccinated,  but 
this  sensitization  soon  disappears 
after  the  succeeding  inoculations, 
which  are  rewarded  by  an  apparently 
absolute  though  temporary  immunity 
against  typhoid  fever.  The  duration 
of  this  immunity  is  not  yet  known, 
but  it  probably  does  not  extend  be- 
yond two  or  three  years  in  most 
cases.  Healthy  individuals,  as  Russel 
states  to  be  the  case  with  soldiers, 
commonly  do  not  have  reaction  to  a 
disagreoable  de^^neo;  many  persons 
have  no  symptoms  whatever  following 
the  injections,  but  some,  and  particu- 
larly those  depressed  by  overwork  or 
nervous  strain,  may  suffer  quite  se- 
verely; not  infrequently  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  after  the  first  to  take 
the  subsociuent  inoculations,  which,  for 
the  reason  montioned  above,  is  a  very 
necessary  step,  once  the  immunization 
has  lM»en  bcfrun. 

In  addition  to  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  typhoid  by  the  use  of 
the  immunizing  vaccine,  much  other 
valuable  work  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
this  important  disease.  Unquestion- 
"•bly  the  most  far-reaching  of  these 

udies  has  been  those  designed  essen- 


tially to  improve  the  diet  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  typhoid.  Milk 
can  no  longer  be  considered  appropri- 
ate as  an  exclusive  food  in  tsJa  ais- 
ease.  LeFevre,  among  others,  long 
ago  showed  that  the  volume  of  the 
stool  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet^  is 
greater  than  that  on  a  mixed  diet, 
and  patients  themselves  have  insisted 
that  in  many  instances  milk  catiseB 
indigestion  and  abdominal  distress. 
Furthermore  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
chemistry  to  show  that  it  is  almost' 
impossible  to  give  sufficient  milk  in 
typhoid  fever  to  furnish  enough  cal- 
ories of  energy  to  replace  those  burned 
up  by  the  tissue  waste,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  attempt  to  prevent  this 
waste  or  to  build  up  the  resistance 
of  the  body  by  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

During  the  past  six  years  this  sub- 
ject has  received  very  thorough  study, 
particularly  in  the  laboratories  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College 
and  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  HospitaJ. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations 
the  caloric  food  intake  of  the  typhoid 
patient  is  raised  to  or  above  that  of 
the  normal  diet,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  his  expenditure  of 
energy  is  considerably  above  the  norm. 
This  is  effective  without  causing  di- 
gestive distress  by  the  addition  to 
the  milk  administered  of  lactose  and 
cream,  which  greatly  augment  the 
caloric  value  of  the  milk,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  and  still  more 
nutritious  articles  of  diet  such  as 
eggs  and  meat  juices,  and  by  the  use 
at  proper  periods  of  gruels  and  of 
sugar  in  various  forms,  as  in  jellies, 
ice  cream,  and  the  like.  Not  only  is 
the  lot  of  the  typhoid  patient  made 
much  more  bearable  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  sickness  and  the  degree  of 
toxa>mia  relieved,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  modified  diet,  wUUe 
it  may  not  shorten  the  course  of  the 
infection,  does  very  materially  short- 
en the  duration  of  convalescence,  so 
that  patients  maintained  on  this  in- 
tensive diet  recover  much  more  rapid- 
ly and  are  apparently  much  less  liable 
to  the  numerous  complications  which 
so  impede  convalescence  from  this  dis- 


ease. 


An  important  research  conducted 
at  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Connor 
{Arch.  Tnt  Med.,  X,  634)  has  appor- 
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this  result  is  to  be  desired.  Marked 
benefit  was  recorded  by  this  student 
in  several  cases  representing  various 
types  of  the  disease.  After  treatment 
the  blood  picture  in  several  cases  re- 
turned practically  to  the  normal.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patients  also 
improves  much,  as  is  the  case  after 
X-ray  treatment.  The  general  effect 
of  benzol  in  the  treatment  of  leukemia 
has  been  corroborated  by  other  ob- 
servers both  in  Germany  and  Americaj 
and  in  most  cases  much  more  bene- 
ficial results  have  been  attained  when 
the  benzol  treatment  was  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  either  alone 
or  associated  with  arsenic.  Over- 
treatment,  however,  gives  very  disas- 
trous results,  inasmuch  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  blood  cells,  at  first 
accelerated,  is  finally  checked  or 
stopped,  so  that  patients  may  die  pre- 
maturely from  the  over-effects  of  the 
drug.  Such  an  instance  has  been  re- 
corded by  Billings  (Trans.  Am.  Assoc. 
Phys.f  1913),  who  has,  perhaps,  made 
the  most  extensive  studies  of  this 
treatment.  Failures  are  recorded  from 
the  method  associated  with  the  X-ray 
and  also  used  alone  from  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  (Libman),  from  Evan  Evans 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Lambert  at 
Bellevuc  Hospital,  and  from  Potter 
and  Brooks  at  the  New  York  City 
Hospital.  There  is,  however,  universal 
corroboration  of  the  fact  that  the  drug 
profoundly  influences  the  course  and 
character  "of  the  disease,  and  in  it  we 
appear  to  have  secured  another  pow- 
erful agent  by  means  of  which  physio- 
logieal  processes  carried  on  to  a 
patliological  degree  may  be  influeneed. 
The  scientific  bearing  of  the  trcjitment 
chiefly  is  far  reaching,  inasmuch  as 
it  adds  to  our  rapidly  growing  Tist 
of  afjents  whieh  have  a  selective  toxic 
tendency  on  growing  cells,  and  it  is 
thus  of  definite  value  in  the  consid- 
eration of  tlie  entire  subject  of  tumor 
formation  and  the  method  of  its  pos- 
sible cure. 

Cancer.    Although   steady   progress 
has   nmrked   the   investigation  of  the 
nature    and    cure    of    cancer   and    al- 
though tlie  literature  of  the   subject 
has  been  uncommonly  rich  in  sugges- 
Mve  researches,  little  of  applied  value 
npears  to  have  been  perfected.  Every 
»oratory  and  most  clinics  concerned 
the    investigation    of    the  •  cancer 


problem  are  conducting  eztensiye  eac- 
periments  along  the  lines  of  treatment 
by  radium  and  other  radioactive  sub- 
stances, such  as  thorium.  Undoubted 
results  are  beinff  reached  ezperimen- 
tally,  and  it  is  %eyond  question  that 
in  such  substances,  and  also  in  the 
X-ray,  we  have  forces  of  definite 
value,  especially  in  the  ameliormtion 
of  inoperable  cancer.  It  is,  however, 
to  a  certain  degree  unfortunate  that 
so  wide  a  publication  of  these  as  yet 
purely  experimental  studies  appear  in 
the  lay  press,  because  as  a  r^nlt  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  early  and  entirely 
local  cancers  are  likely  to  delay 
operation  in  the  hope  of  some  mys- 
terious drug  agent  effect  for  such  a 
time  that  operation  can  no  longer 
cure.  It  must  be  impressed  on  the 
public  that,  although  much  hope  is 
offered  for  the  future,  the  only  real 
cure  as  yet  known  is  the  early  use  of 
the  surgeon's  knife.  (See  also  But' 
(jory,  infra,) 

Clinical  research  along  these  lines 
of  cancer  study  has  been  largely  oon- 
cerned  during  the  year  with  methods  ■ 
of  early  diagnosis.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  it  is  certain  that  at  its  outset 
cancer  is  a  local  disease  which  may 
be  eradicated  by  timely  and  skillfully 
directed  surgery,  a  fact  which  can 
not  be  too  impressively  emphasised. 
Among  researches  of  this  nature  may 
be  mentioned  a  suggestively  successful 
method  of  diagnosis  of  deep  internal 
cancer  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
by  any  external  signs  by  means  of 
certain  serum  tests  relyinff  on  the 
j)rinciple  of  anaphylaxis.  Konsoloff 
(Jour.  Am,  Med.  Aasoo,,  LXT,  8)  re- 
views the  work  along  these  lines  and 
re})orts  50  cases  of  successful  early 
diagnosis  by  this  method.  On  aooount 
of  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  the  difficulties  of  suffi- 
ciently early  diagnosis  to  permit  of 
curative  operation,  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion under  progress  in  medicine,  al- 
though the  method  is  strictly  surgical, 
an  instrument  devised  by  Harry  Jane-  * 
way  by  means  of  which  the  muoous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be 
directly  inspected,  and  in  case  of  sus- 
picious areas,  bits  of  the  tissue  re- 
moved for  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion. This  instrument  has  been  al- 
ready successfully  employed  in  a  oon- 
siderable  number  of  instances. 
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tiating  in  general  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Italian  national  inves- 
tigation committee  and  what  appears 
to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  source  of  the  dis- 
ease.   It  is  notable  that  while  cure  or 


even  successful  amelioration  of  tlM 
disease  when  once  established  seems 
to  be  difficult,  prevention  appean  to 
be  quite  readily  accomplished  by  a 
healthy  mixed  diet  from  which  spoiled 
com  is  absolutely  eliminated. 


SXTBGEBY 

Joseph  C.  Bloodgood 


American    College    of    Surgeons. — 
There    was    formally    established    in 
Chicago  on  Nov.  13  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  a  non-teaching  or- 
ganization similar  to  the  Colleges  of 
Surgeons    of   England,   Scotland    and 
Ireland.     Its  organization,  which  be- 
gan   more    than    a    year    ago,    was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  enthu- 
siasm   and    executive    ability   of    Dr. 
Franklin  H.  Martin,  of  Chicago,  who  i 
has   become   the  general  secretary  of 
the    College.     Dr.    Martin    began   his 
propaganda  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, at  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  in- 
terest  in    medical    education,   created : 
principally    by   the    activities    of    the ; 
special    committee    of    the    American  I 
Medical  Association  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation    for   the   Advancement   of 
Teaching.     The  investigations  of  these 
two    agencies   have    brought   about  a 
reduction    in   the  number  of  medica"* 
schools    in    the    United    States    and 
the    improvement   of   the    remainder, ' 
through   the   raising  of   entrance   re-  | 
quirements   and  the  strengthening  of ; 
curricula.     Their   next  work  will  be 
the  investigation  of  hospitals  through- 
out   the    countrv    with    the    view    of 
eliminating  the  poorer  ones  which  can- 
not be  improved  and  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  hospital  service. 

Medical  schools  and  hospitals  are, 
therefore,  in  process  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  as  an 
educational  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  standardization  of  the  qual-  ^ 
ificationa  of  graduates  of  medicine 
who  desire  to  practice  surgery,  is 
perhn])s  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  years  in  American  surgery. 
Surgery  is  becoming  such  an  exact 
science  that  the  time  required  to  be- 
come proficient  in  it  has  increased. , 
The  chief  object  in  the  establishment 
*•  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
;o  enforce  upon  those  ^"^''    "i«h  to 


become  members  this  necessary  longer 
training. 

All  the  surgical  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  grown 
tremendously  in  strength.  Camidian 
and  American  surgeons  meet  together 
and  attempt  to  educate  each  other  by 
presenting  papers  on  the  more  impor- 
tant problems  of  surgery.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  in  Chicago 
on  Nov.  10-15,  with  over  5,000  sur- 
geons in  attendance,  demonstrated, 
however,  that  the  largest  number  of 
surgeons  can  be  gathered  together 
when  the  method  of  instruction  is 
chiefly  by  demonstration-,  operative 
clinics,  and  not  by  didactic  papers. 
There  are  other  smaller,  so-called  clin- 
ical societies  among  surgeons  who 
visit  each  other  in  turn,  and  see 
each  other's  work  at  the  bedside,  in 
the  operating  room,  in  the  laboratory, 
and  in  teaching.  The  chief  advance 
in  surgery  in  recent  years,  to  which 
the  year  1913  has  made  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  contribution,  is  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  surgeons  in  Can- 
ada and  in  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove their  own  efficiency  by  newer 
educational  methods,  and  to  insist 
upon  a  longer  course  preliminary  to 
taking  up  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Shock. — The  local  result  of  an  in- 
jury (trauma)  is  a  wound,  which 
may  be  a  bruise,  cut  or  bum.  Almost 
every  injured  person  exhibits  also  a 
general  disturbance  called,  even  by 
the  laity,  shock.  In  all  operations 
there  is  some  shock ;  in  the  majority  it 
is  not  dangerous,  but  it  adds  in  all 
cases  to  the  discomforts,  to  the  com- 
plications and  to  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. In  some  operations,  es- 
pecially upon  patients  weakened  by 
disease,  shock  may  be  a  very  danger- 
ous factor.  The  *  chief  elements  of 
shock  are  the  trauma  from  fhe 
^-"und  made  by  the  knife,  and  from 
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tube  is  attached  to  a  special  appa- 
ratus which  regulates  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  car- 
ries with  it  the  ether  vapors.  The 
experience  of  individual  surgeons  in 
the  use  of  this  method  is  increasing, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  many  differ- 
ent types  of  apparatus  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object  is  being 
tested. 

Cancer. — In    the    Spring    of    1913 
there  was  formed  in  New  York,  by  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  enthusiastic 
laymen,  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer^  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  before  the  public  the  facts 
alreadv   available  which  demonstrate 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer  can  be   decreased.     Cancer  never 
begins    in    healthy    tissue.     There    is 
always   some  previous  defect  or  dis- 
ease known  as  the  precancerous  lesion. 
The  precancerous  lesions  may  be  little 
tumors  which  have  been  present  since 
birth  or  noticed  later  in  life,  in  the 
form  of  moles  or  warts  on  the  skin, 
or    small    nodules  of   different    sizes, 
hard   or   soft,   beneath   the   skin,   es- 
pecially   in    the    breast   and    thyroid 
gland.     These  little  tumors,   whether 
of    congenital    or    later    origin,    may 
change  into  cancer.     In  another  group 
of  precancerous  lesions  there  is  an  un- 
healed area  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane   (ulcer).     The   longer    such    a 
lesion,  from   any  cause,   remains   un- 
healed,   the    greater    the    danger    of 
cancer.     The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  ulcer  is  situated  in  certain  local- 
ities, especially  the  tongue  and  lip  and 
the  gum  close  to  the  teeth,  and  such 
unhealed    ulcers   are   more    likely   to 
become  cancer  in   older  people,  very 
unlikely  in  children  and  young  adults,  j 
In  a  third  group  of  lesions  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  subjected  to 
constant    irritation,  for   example,   by 
smoking,    or    using    tobacco    m    the 
mouth  in   any   form.    There  may  be 
first  a  little  burn,  or  a  white  patch 
(leucoplakia) ;  in  such  an  area  at  any 
time   an   ulcer   may   develop,   and    in 
this  ulcer  a  cancer.     The  irritation  of 
the    pum    about    decayed    teeth    may 
lend  to  cancer,  or  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous   monibrano  of   the   tongue  or 
cheek  from  a  sharp  and  ragged  tooth. 
Tn  a  fourth  group  of  cases,  there  is 
he  history  of  an  injury  or  contusion, 
*»''  <«  tumor  subsequently  developing 


in  the  injured  area.  The  tumor  is 
usually  of  the  type  of  a  oanoer  eslled 
sarcoma,  and  is  situated  most  fre- 
quently in  the  bones  or  mnseles. 

Surgeons  have  known  fop  yean  ol 
these   types   of   precancerous  lesions. 
Every  patient  who  comes  to  the  sur- 
geon with   a  fully   developed  canoer- 
'  remembers  the  beginning  of  the  eaa- 
cerous  growth.    Surgeons  have  devel- 
oped what  is  called  complete  and  radi- 
cal operations  for  cancer  in  this  late 
stage,   but   although  the   number  of 
cures    is    greater    than   what   might 
be   expect^,    it   is    relatively   smalL 
Death  from  cancer  is  on  the  IncreaseL 
With   these   facts  before   them,   siu> 
geons  have  felt  for  years  that  to  de- 
erea.sc  the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer the  people  must  be  educated  on  the 
significance  of   a  lump,  wart,  mole, 
nevus  (whether  in  or  just  beneath  the 
skin,  or  deeper)  of  the  unhealed  idoer, 
of  chronic  irritation,  and  of  trauma. 
Experience  shows  that  if  patients  sedc 
advice  in  the  precancerous  stiue,  and 
the  lesion  is  completely  excised  while 
the  microscope  shows  no  evidenoe  of 
malignancy,  there  are  100  per  cent. 
of  cures.    If  the  microscope  show*  be- 
ginning cancer,  the  percentage  of  eures 
varies  from  85  to  100  per  cent.    This 
variation  is  associated  with  different 
types  of  cancer  and  different  localitiea. 
When,  however,  the  patients  delay  to 
seek  advice  until  the  local  disease  has 
grown  and  can  be  diagnosed  as  oanoer 
by  sight  and  touch,  the  probaJ>lli^  of 
a  cure,  even  after  the  most  ra£eal 
operation,  varies  from  60  to  10  per 
cent,  and  in  many  instances  the  local 
disease  has  extended  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  removal,  and  has  become  in 
a  surgical  sense  hopeless. 

The  educational,  propaganda  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  America!  Society  f6r 
the  Control  of  Cancer  has  received  an 
impetus  from  the  splendid  services  of 
the  Cancer  Campaign  Committee,  on- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Cullen  of  Baltimore,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  late  in 
1912.  The  work  of  this  committee 
has  inspired  an  investigation  of  the 
cancer  problem  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  who  l)egan  in  May  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  articles  in  Tk» 
Ladies*  Home  Journal^  Collier's  Week- 
ly, and  MoOlure^e  Magazine,  the  effect 
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then,  an  additional  ft 
spreading  of  the  diHeaae 
attendants  of  the  patiet 
the  patient  himself.  1 
for  precautionary  measu: 
other  healthj  persona 
witli  such  passive  cariic 
lem  in  the  prophylaxis  ol 
But  the  obserration  als 
correctness  of  the  view  t 
pharynx  is  a  very  conu 
entrance  for  the  polion 
into  the  human  body.  ( F 
•nd  Fraser,  Jour,  Am. 
LX,  201.) 

Syphilis.— The  questioi 
tionship  of  general  paral; 
lis  has  long  been  a  dispu 
observers  insisting  that 
vious  syphilitic  infectioi 
be  no  paresis,  while  oth 
to  be  an  exaf^gerated  vie 
sensus  of  opinion  has  b 
that  by  far  the  greate 
cases  of  general  paral j 
distinct  syphilitic  infect 
interval  of  from  five  to 

One  of  the  most  impoi 
advances  of  the  year  I 
this  question  in  the  ai 
demonstrating  the  presei 
ftema  pallidum  in  the  bra 
dead  of  paresis.  The  Tre; 
dum  or  Spirochala  path 
described  by  8chaudinn 
is  now  generally  accepted 
ative  factor  in  syphilis.  ' 
is  corkscrew  in  shape,  ha 
its  own,  and  is  found  i 
lesifin  and  in  the  interr 
patients  afflicted  with  i 
guchi  and  Moore  {Jour. 
ein<:  XVII,  232)  found  i 
tions  of  12  out  of  70  p 
examined,  the  cases  belt 
general  paralysis  with  cli 
cal  signs  and  post-mortei 
the  brnin.  Most  of  the  i 
a  shorter  duration  than 
and  ?i>  the  observers  th( 
sihlc  thnt  the  apirochet 
apt  to  lie  found  in  those 
run  n  fairly  rapid  cour« 

in  Paris  by  Marie,  Levad 
knwaki  (Compter  rerulus 
de  In  Soc.  de  B<ot.,  LX 
who  wore  able  to  find  th 
in  the  brain  of  a  patient 
paresis    for    nearly    serei 
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C'd  hotUvfi  he  has  succeeded  in  cultivat-    its  recession.    He  found  that  the  ruh 


inj(  exhibit  the  appearance  of  pro- 
tozoa rather  than  of  bacteria.  While 
all  theiie  studies  have  been  made  with 


spreads  by  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  spots  as  well  as  by  the 
eruption    of    new    ones,    three    days 


tlie  viru?)  an  found  in  the  nervous  sts-  i  usually  clasping  between  the  first  sign 
tcni.  r  it  her  very  intt-rc-stin^  investiga-  ;  of  the  papule  and  the  disappeeraiioe 
tions  have  been  made  with  the  virus  of  its  hypenemia.  The  eruption  is 
in  a  pure  state  from  the  salivary  localized  along  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
^'lamU  of  inff^ctfd  do^s.  This  gland  ^kin  and  not  along  the  sensory  nerves, 
virus  docfs  not  difTer  from  that  found  and  it  appears  first  and  is  most  in- 
in  the  nervous  system  in  its  ability  to  tense  over  areas  which  are  nearest 
produce  hydrophobia  in  moculated  ani-  the  heart  and  larger  vessels  and  which 
mala.  Itfl  microscopic  study  shows  have  the  most  abundant  blood  supply. 
the  presence  of  small  granules,  and  The  rash  is  therefore  explained  hy 
the  possible  relation  of  these  granules  an  hypothesis  which  assumes  that 
to  the  virus  and  to  Neirri  bodies  is  an   there    is    a    reaction   of   the   measles 


interesting  question.  The  problem  of 
rabies  otiologA',  then,  seems  to  have 
reachwl  the  stage  when  a  definite 
solution  is  probable  within  a  very 
short  time. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  finding 
a  curative  treatment  for  the  active 
disj'ase.  has  been  furthered  by  success- 
ful experiments  with  quinine  given 
by  the  stomach  to  infected  dogs  (Moon, 
Jour.  In  fee.  DiseaJtes,  XIII,  165).  One 
human  case  has  been  so  treated  with 

KUCOCHS. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  hydrophobia,  base<l  upon 
the  fact  that  the  disease  has  so  pro- 
longed an  incubation  stiige  that  there 
is  ample  time  betwwn  infection  (bite 
of  a  rabid  animal)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  symptoms  to  produce 
an  artificial  immunity  in  the  infected 
person,  lias  also  been  the  subject  of 
investigation.  The  object  of  such 
studies  is  the  possible  improvement 
in  tli(?  method  of  producing  material 
ioT  preventive  inoculation  and  the  re- 
duction in  the  time  rwjuired  for  such 
treatment.  Both  these  objects  have 
}uvn  accomplished  by  Uarris'  method 
of  freezing  and  dryinjr  the  material 
for  prophylactic  injectioii-s.  An  ordi- 
nary ca^^e  of  dorr  i)ite  can  now  be  suc- 
ee-sfullv  immunized  in  six  davs  in- 
st<':i(l  r»f  three  weeks,  an<l  even  cases 
r)f  exten'^ive  wounds  of  the  face  can 
ho  immunized  within  16  days.  (Har- 
ris. Jtnir.  In  fee.  DiRrnHfs,  XIII,  155.) 

Measles. — A  most  illuminating  con- 
tri))ution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rash 
of  m ensiles  has  been  made  by  von 
Pirrpiet  ( Zritftrhr.  fiir  Kintlrrhk.,  VI, 
1),  who  studied  the  skin  eruption  in 
a  series  of  cases  from  its  first  appear- 


vinis  with  its  antibodies,  such  a  re- 
action taking  place  within  the  sldii 
capillaries.  The  nature  of  the  reac- 
tion may  possibly  be  one  of  agglutina- 
tion, the  microorganisms  causing  the 
disease  becoming  held  together  in 
groups  within  the  capillaries  of  those 
portions  of  the  skin  which  happen  to 
be  saturated  with  substances  capable 
of  clumping  the  organisms.  Naturally 
the  most  vascular  areas  will  have  the 
largest  amount  of  antibodies;  and 
since  by  means  of  this  agglutination 
the  virus  is  gradually  removed  from 
the  blood,  only  few  organisms  are  left 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  poorly  vascn- 
larized  areas.  Hence  the  distrihn- 
tion  of  the  rash  is  explained.  This 
hypothesis  can  be  proven  only  when 
the  measles  organism  shall  have  been 
isolated  in  pure  culture,  but  for  the 
present  it  offers  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  the  erup- 
tion (Zeits,  fiir  Kinderhk^  VI,  1918, 
1).  It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  measles 
are  accompanied  or  followed  l^  other 
diseases,  especially  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis.  Studies  of  the  blood 
during  an  attack  of  measles  have 
shown  that  the  white  blood  corpuscles 
are  diminished  in  number,  and  that 
their  ability  to  engulf  and  destroy 
pathogenic  bacteria  is  distinctly  less- 
ened. It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
<liminished  phagocytic  power  of  the 
leucocytes  present  throughout  the 
course  of  an  attack  of  measles  may  he 
in  part  responsible  for  the  frequency 
of  the  complications  and  sequehs. 
rTunnicliff  Ruth,  Jour.  Infee.  DU- 
rafirft.  XI.  474.) 
Pertussis.  —  In    1906    Bordet    and 


ance  to  its  height  and  then  throughout  |  (rcngou    described    a    small    baeilluB 
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found  in  the  spu 
with  whooping 
brought  forward 
evidence  of  the 
ship  of  this  baci 
While  other  obM 
rated  all  the  state 
investigators,  abi 
proof  that  their  b 

given  until  nOw,  i 
to  have  done  so  (i 
XXVII,  115,  301) 
The  trachea  an 
with  fringed  or  cil 
bv  their  constant 
rid  the  surface  □ 
traneous  particlf 
that  in  the  tracl 
had  died  during  i 
iug  cough,  there 
of  minute  bacilli 
cilia  of  the  linii 
numerous  enough 
interference  with 
Re  assumes  that 
this  incapacity  o 
a  constant  irritat 
spasmodic  type,  i 
to  get  rid  o'f  the 
Believing  this  lesl 
one  for  pertussi; 
prove  it  experii 
ceeded  in  produ< 
in  rabbits  and  pu 
fures  of  the  Bord 
with  sputum  fron 
couph.  He  was 
cover  the  bacillus 
animals  and  thus 
nnd  the  lesion  ir 
re]  nt  ion  ship.  Tte 
with  vaccines  of 
bacilli  has  given 
suits,    but   observ 

Pneumonia.— Tl 

pneumococeus  wil 
has  been  known  1 
experimental  proi 
relationship  with 
furnished  two  jef 
pncumoniii  was'  p 
cultures  of  pneui 
directly  into  the  1 
the  insulOation  i 
Mellzer  and  Auei 
fra).  Since  then 
way  have  shown 
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teroMing  rcsuli^  is  growing  the  cells  of  all  kinds  on  the  part  of  toxBor  «?fll« 

of  oonnective  lia^ue.    Thus  thCT  were  seems  to  be  true. 

able   to   show   that   these   cells  grew  The  method  of  tiflsne  cnlthration  it 

from  three  to  4(>  times  more  rapidly  also   well   adapted   for  fhe  tftady  of 

when    extra rts    of    the    tis^uep    were  normal  and  pathological  cell  drvukm, 

added  to  the  culture  me-dium  of  normal  ;ind  it  was  found  that  while  atypical 

or   diluted  plasma.     Extracts  of  em-  inito'^ff'  occurred  in  coltnrei  of  aar- 

brronal  tissues  were  more  active  than  coma  cells,  they  were  not  preseai  ia 

those  of  adult  animals.    The  power  of  the    normal    connectiTe    tissue    eeDiL 

the  tissue  extracts  was  found  to  be  Amitotic  diTisioii  was  not  obaervBd  fm 

specific  in  the  sense  that  it  is  con-  either  nozmal  or  tamor  tiBRie.  (! 

fined  to  the  tissues  of  another  animal  hen.  Jour.  Ewper.T 


of  the  same  'species:   that  is.  the  ex-  A  point  bearing  on  the  qneitifai  of 

tract  of  chicken  spleen  had  an  acoel-  tumor  inununitr  has  been  bronght  out 

era  ting  c^cct  on  the  groixth  of  con-  by  some  experiments  made  on  emhiTD 

nective  tissue  of  a  fragment  of  heart  and  adult  chicks  with  a  transplaiitaUc 

from  a   chick  embryo,  while  the  ac-  neoplasm    (sarcoma)   of  the  rat.     It 

tivating  influencf  of  extra ct%  of  dog  apjMBared  that  a  rapidly  growing  new 

and  rabbit  spleen  on  chick  tissue  was  '  crowth  developed  at  the  site  of  inoes- 

very    f-licrht.     Diluting,   heating,   and  ,  lation  of  the  rat  tumor  in  fhe  embiyD 

filtering  the  ^'X tracts  all   greatly   di-  chick  and  that  such  growths  oonld  be 

minished   or  even   suppressed  the  ac-  kept  going  for  six  weeks  and  periiua 

tivating  power  of  the  tissue  extracts  indefinitely,  while  in  the  adoH  rfiirf»Bia 

on  the  c(>Tinective  tissue  cells.     That  no  growth  took  place,  the  odls  of 

this  work  may  have  a  practical  appli-  tumor  being  quickly  destroyed. 

cation  in  t>if   cicatrization  of  wound*  sumably  the  survival  of  the  I 

is    possiMf.      For    the    present    it    is  cells  in  the  embryo  chick  is  doe  to 

useful  in  providing  a  better  medium  the  absence  of  a  defensire  xneehanisn 

for   the   continuation   of   experiments  present  in  the  adult  chicken,  wlueli  is 

in    tissue    erowth*.       i  Carrel.    Jour,  capable  of  quickly  destroying  the  for- 

Exper.  Medicine.  XVII.  14,  2«7.»  eicn  ceDs.     (Murphy,  Joiw.  of  " 

The  growth    of  axis  cylinders,  the  Medicine,  XVU.  482.) 

central    thread    and    most    important  ^^^lile  no  one  fact  of  great  ^ 

portion  of  the  nerve  fibers,  has  been  importance  has  come  to  light 

studied,   and    their   growth   from  the  the  past  year  in  the  study  of  the 

cerebellum  of  young  cats  and  guinea-  cer    problem,    several    intereatiii^ 

piprs  hac  be^n*  observed  for  the  first  suits    like   the  above   have  been   ob- 

time      ( Ingebrigtsen,     Jkait.     Erper.  tained.  and  when  they  are  all  fitted 

Jff(7i>;»jr.  XVII.  1?2.  412   .    \Miile  tlie  into  place   steady    progress   miut  be 

tipisu***    "f    mammalian    embryos    and  recorded.^ 

adult    anin:ial=   srrew   actively  outside  Vaccinia.  —  The   method   of  tSMue 

the  hf»dy.   it  ha=  t}.us  far  been  very  crowth    in    vitro    has    further    been 

d  iff  cult  tn  cultivate  human  tissues.  adopted  to  bacteriology  for  the  stndj 

T^j*-  TT.f  th'''d  of  ETOwinc  cells  in  Wfro  of  vaccinia,  with  the  resnlt  that  ex- 
is  a  vf-ry  u-tful  adjunct  to  the  wavs  of  periments  have  shown  that  the  ▼Be- 
st udying  the  cell?  -'f  malignant  neo-  fine  virus  has  tne  power  to  nniltipfy 
pla«Tr!?.  and  comparative  studies  of  the  in  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  blood  plaana, 
gr o-nth  of  cell?  from  transplantable  as  demonstrated  by  inorolatioB  od  tbe 
connective  tissue  tumors  s.arcoma  ■  shaven  skin  of  rabbits  and  eompared 
with  those  of  normal  connective-tissue  ""ith  similar  inoculations  with  Tirol 
cells  have  been  made.  The  differences  not  incubated  in  plasma.  Xo  epeeific 
noted  were  to  the  effect  that  snrcoma  vaccine  bodies  were  demanitnUe  ia 
cells  izre'^  more  actively  in  the  r-ri-  the  preparations.  Xeverthdeaa  the 
mary  cultures  than  did  normal  con-  fact  that  the  vaccine  vinu  is  capable 
npctfve-tifcx^e  cells,  but  that  iv.  «-oco1-  of  undergoing  growth  in  vitro  it  a 
ary  culture?  the  tumor  cells  were  far  very  definite  contribution  to  oar 
less  active,  and  it  ""a*  d'ifTic'v.lt  t--'  knowledge  of  vaccinia,  aad  anHt 
propagat*^  them  in  su bruit ur»^*  f'-»r  any  -hortly  lead  to  larger  resalta.  (Steto- 
ength  cf  time^     "niat  this  is  duo  in  hardt,  Israeli,  and  Lambert,  Jamr,  of 


General   Snrre] 

revolutionary  Hti 
the  year'fl  work 
has  nevertheleHH  t 
steady  progress 
brBD^^hes.  In  An 
Tery  widespread 
research  has  beet 
entire  profession 
tions  are  no  long 
institutions  in  tl 
excellent  studiea 
many  small  clini 
and  even  from 
clinitiana  workiii) 
ently. 

As  an  indicati 
lines  along  whii 
progress  is  extent 
couraging  to  note 
which  the  theoriei 
liant  euccesBor  of 
versity  of  Freibui 
ed  by  the  atuden 
cine.  This  invest 
to  the  methods  ol 
school  of  pathol 
Virchow,  von  I 
Welch  and  has  ch 
self  in  the  mechai 
production  of  di; 
series  of  brilllan' 
in  New  York,  A 
new,  aiiggestive,  i 
along  these  lines 
familiar  but  still 
as  the  formation  i 
production  of  gai 
also  thrown  mud 
extremely  importe 
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thouch  it  is  eomi 
lobar  pneumonia 
tion  and  though 
tilts  fact  the  pnt 
secured  from  th? 
tli:  clinitian  has 
tent  to  assume  tht 
as  a  general  infe 
mitting  that  it 
such  during  the  cc 
The  period  of  oi 
nearly  all  insitance 
and  symptomolog 
infection,  but  by 
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univers&I  failure  thus  far.    The  ex-  if  present  collapse  and  become  filled 

periments  have  been  corroborated  and  in  by  a  growth  of  scar  tisBue.    Tht 

extended    by    Woll stein    and    others,  progress  of  the  disease  appears  to  In 

Later    Wollstsin   and   Meltzer    \ibid.,  arrested  in  many  cases. 

XVI.  126i  have  shown  that  broncho-  The  method  is*  chiefly  uaefnl  in  lonfl- 

pneumonia  also  may  be  produced  in  a  standing  and  advanced  cases  and  oaSj 

similar  way.    All  these  studies  indi-  iu  those  in  which  the  disease  is  chieflr 

cate  that  the  manner  of  inoculation  localized  on  one  side.    It   should  Iw 

is   quite  as  essential  as  the  specLdc  attempted   only   when   there   are   no 

organism  in  the  production  of  thase  extensive  adhesions  between  the  two 

lung  infections.  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  unless  per- 

Tubercnlosis.  —  Although  work  in  formed  by  an  expert  may  be  a  dan- 
tuVw-rvulo-i-  La-  steL^«iily  proizresscil.  gerous  procedure,  especially  in  im- 
nothing  of  a  very  startling  nature  i>roperIy  selected  cases, 
has  developed  along  lines  of  treat-  Although  the  treatment  has  been 
mont.  While  Koch's  tuberculin  is  ac-  first  widw^ly  studied  in  Italy,  it  prob- 
knowlcdcred  t>t  be  a  curative  agent  of  ably  originated  in  America,  being  first 
very  considerable  value  in  properly  -^utrgested  by  Murphy,  or  perhaps  in  a 
select e<i  cases,  it  must  bo  conceded  simpler  form  by  St owell  of  Ann  Arbor 
that  it  is  capable  of  doing  deadly  »ouie  20  or  more  years  ago.  A  Yerj 
barm  when  used  impropv^rly  or  at  the  ■  'niplete  and  satisfactory  study  of 
^\rong  period.  Attempts  to  modify  the  method  in  all  its  iniportant  aa- 
or  eliminate  t:.t<e  effects  justify  the  pects  was  presented  by  Kessel  and 
belief  that  eventually  something  will  Tashmann  before  the  New  YorkAead- 
b'O  found  which  will  ni-»t  only  oc-  einy  of  Medicine  in  October. 
casionally  but  gcRrrally  favorably  Ulcer  of  the  Stomadi. — Much  inter- 
atfect  the  c-.nirso  of  tuberculosis  dis-  est  has  been  attracted  of  late  to  the 
ease  without  at  any  time  jeopard-  subject  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  cases  are 
izinii  tlic  proiiross  of  cure.  Some  VL-ry  commonly  recognized  and  re- 
time ap^  Kosonbach  attempteii  to  ported.  It  would  seem  likely  that  the 
ameliorate  or  modify  the  toxicity  of  ^'reaier  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
tubt^rouliu  by  th.^  mixture  with  it  of  this  condition  is  to  be  traced  mostly, 
a  mold  I  Trit'hniihut'iti  h'lJitsf^nrum  if  not  entirely,  to  the  increased  accil- 
</^^{/)fi  which  has  the  power  to  alter  racy  in  diagnosis  which  has  naturally 
or  diiTt'St  proteins  anti  thus  to  modify  followed  the  closer  study  which  the 
the  poisons  generated  by  the  tubercle  subject  has  received.  The  freqnen^ 
bacillus.  Kohler  and  Daut  iZ*it^rhr.  with  which  cancer  follows  this  dis* 
fiir  Klin.  .lf««/..  LXXIV.  1170'  have  nrd?r  has  long  been  remarked  by  prac- 
tri-at.^d  SO  selected  di-^pensary  cases  titioners.  and  this  fact  has  received 
oi  T'lilmonary  tubervmlosi-i.  managing  a!.»imdjint  apparent  corroboration  from 
one-lial:  of  the  patients  by  the  cus-  >iu-ii  analytic  studies  as  those  of  WU- 
ti^niary  hyijii-nic  antl  liictctic  moas-  ><)n  from  the  Mayo  clinic,  although  on 
uros.  r.y.ivi^rsally  recOL'Tii/ed  as  cura-  the  other  Iiand  this  relationship  ia 
tivc.  ar. :  oomparinLT  tlu-se  in-tances  liisproven  on  pathological  grounds  by 
witii  av.  oqiial  numlvr  of  patients  -o  astute  and  honest  an  observer  as 
whioh  7-  i-ivod  in  ad-iition  the  modi-  A-chotf.  The  importance  of  early 
!lr-.I  tr."  ■  ~  iiiiii.  Marki'il  iniprovoniont  -urirical  treatment  has  been  chiefiy 
al-'V  •  :  ..it  pre-^i.-nt  in  the  t»'>t  cases  miphasized  in  recent  medical  litera* 
is  rop'  r:v  I  in  those  who  received  the  ti»ro.  evnn  by  many  gastro-enterolo- 
tulii'ii  :i!:!i.  l'Im 3  and  internists.    It  has  been  quite 

Artificial    Pneumothorax.  —  Among  jti. orally  assf-rte<l  that  the  function 

\]\o  m-'Vr  r«-.H^nt  and  valuable  methods  "i  i)ie  internist  has  been  to  diagnose 

iov  ilic  tr»:ntnient   nf   pulmonary  tu-  the  condition,  sharing  the  treatment' 

bt-r.  u!i^-is   is  that    nf  artiticial   pneu-  in  a]>propriatc  cases  with  the  surgeon. 

iii'Tl.'yav.      \'«-rv    bri/ily    this    treat-  In  t]ii>  runnect ion  it  is  therefore  most 

m^ux  O'-n-^i^ts  in  ini«viinir  sterile  nitro-  instructive   to  study  the  analysis  of 

I'l'U  i:n-  inm  the   *paco  betwcf-n   the  l.ono    casfs    investigated    by    Freide- 

lisca-i'i    UinL'    and    the    ch^'st    wall,  vnid  of   Baltimore    (Am.  Jour.  Jfed. 

■'•i-    r.-".!t-    '»     '»om'"  »=«-5r^n    of    •'  .  ^'    CXLIV.  157),  in  which  he  shows 
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operated  upon  are  cured,  72  per  cent. 
of  those  treated  by  the  Leube  method 
(dietetic  and  medicinal)  and  66  per 
cent,  of  tliose   managed  according  to 


mit  that  this  may  be  but  another  il- 
lustration of  the  natural  variations 
in  the  disease,  it  would  seem  that 
this  bettered  condition  of  affairs  has 


the  r^tjime  of  Lenhartz  were  also !  largely  resulted  from  improved  un- 
cured,  thus  apparently  indicating  that '  derstanding  and  methods  of  control, 
medical  methods  are  as  yet  as  sue-  and  particularly  to  improved  water 
cessful  as  surgical  ones.  It  should  supplies  (see  also  Public  Health  and 
be   romembered,    however,   that   it   is    Hygiene^  infra). 

highly  probable  that  a  considerable '  It  has  been  recognized  for  some 
proportion  of  those  cases  eventually  time  that  certain  individuals,  once 
treated  surgically  had  been  first  sub-  j  having  suffered  from  typhoid  fever, 
mit  ted  unsuccessfully  to  the  medical  may,  although  themselves  well,  still 
test.  VoT  the  guidance  of  the  lay  harbor  in  their  intestines  active  and 
public  it  is  well  to  understand  that  ■  virulent  typhoid  organisms  which  may 
sur^iical  intervention  is  now  a  well !  thus  become  disseminated  among 
establislied  and  thoroughly  justifiable  '  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  j  tact.  Infection  from  these  typhoid 
that  doubtless  in  some  instances  med-  •  carriers  has  been  well  established  in 
ical  treat m<>nt  is  unjustifiable  inas-  '  numerous  cases  and  the  legal  as  well 
much  as  it  involves  certain  delay  and  '  as  the  hygienic  problem  has  become 
possible  failure.  (See  also  Surffcri/,  one  demanding  settlement.  It  is  a 
infni.)  matter  of  certainty  that  in  at  least 

Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum.  —  Very  most  of  these  instances  the  infection 
closely  allied  to  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  harbored  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
is  a  similar  disease  occurring  in  the  tracts  of  the  infected  person.  Thus  far 
duodenum,  that  portion  of  the  small  medicinal  methods  have  not  been  suf- 
intestine  joining  the  stomach  and  ficient  quickly  to  dislodge  the  typhoid 
small  intestine  proper.  As  might  be  organism  and  a  person  so  infected 
(}uite  naturally  inferred,  the  two  dis-  remains  a  menace  as  active  to  the 
ease  conditions  are  probably  produced  public  as  a  case  of  clinical  typhoid 
by  precisely  similar  causes,  but  the  fever.  Leeming  {Jour.  Am.  Med, 
symj»toms,  while  somewhat  alike,  dif-  Assoc.,  LX,  1293)  proposes  to  treat 
fer  in  certain  essentials  which  make  these  instances,  as  he  has  successfully 
dia<:nosis  in  the  case  of  the  intestinal  done  in  two  cases,  by  surgical  re- 
disease  more  diflicult  and  less  cer-  ,  nioval  of  the  gall  bladder  and  the 
tain  than  in  the  ulcerations  affecting  entire  cvstic  duct.  He  recommends 
the  stomach.  In  this  condition  it  that  the  surgical  removal  be  followed 
would  appi-ar  tliat  early  surgical  ,  by  the  vigorous  administration  of 
treatment  is  even  more  necessary  anti-typhoid  vaccine.  Although  such 
tlian  in  nicer  of  the  stomach,  although  radical  methods  may  be  enforced  in 
it  is  (jnite  definite  that  many  cases  the  military  service,  it  is  very  ques- 
rctdvcr  nn<lrr  medical  treatment  and  tionable  if  the  public  is  prpparc<i  to 
at  ha-t  a  certain  percentage  without  insist  that  civil  patients  be  treated 
any  treatment  whatever.  The  liter-  in  a  like  manner;  nevertheless,  as  an 
atnre  oi  the  subject  during  the  year  alternative  to  confinement  and  super- 
lias  heeii  voluminous  and  has  been  vision  in  a  hospital  it  might  be  legiti- 
chieily  concerned  with  diagnostic  mately  proposed  in  such  cases. 
nietlio.N  and  the  relative  desirability  An  authoritative  report  of  the  re- 
of  nie. Ileal  or  surgiial  treatment.  suits  of  typhoid  immunizing  inocula- 

Typhoid  Fever.— As  is  also  the  case  tions,  anti-typhoid  vaccination,  in  the 
with  many  otli;T  infectious  diseases,  V.  S.  Army  was  presented  by  Russel 
the  ir.'iiieiii  y  oi  occurrence  and  the  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  before  the 
vinilt  'i..-  ..t  type  of  typhoid  fever  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
\;.iy  -i.i'tIn  iioiii  \ear  to  year.  Surge^ms  held  in  Washington  in  May. 
1  he  year  I'tl.!  Iia-^  been  characterized  Russel  includes  in  his  analysis  the 
l>y  ;i  c  .unt  r\  \\  i'le  (liminutit)n  in  the  entire  enlisted,  and  a  predominating 
nnmliei  of  la-.  -;  of  typhoid  and  by  number  of  the  commissioned  person- 
al! apparent  ly  le-<ene(l  mortality  from  ;  nel  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  His  report 
the   (ii-ease.     Alihou^'h    we   must  ad- '  indicates  quite  definitely  that  vaccina- 
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tion  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, an  absolute,  prophylactic  preventa- 
tive of  typhoid  infection. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  clinical 
experience  it  is  necessary  to  revise  in 
a  few  particulars  the  report  on  ty- 
phoid vaccination  in  the  Yeab  Book 
for  1911  (pp.  678-680),  especially  with 
regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  patient 
to  the  injection  of  the  typhoid  cul- 
tures. In  order  that  the  immuniza- 
tion may  be  rendered  effective,  at 
least  three  successive  injections  must 
be  made  at  intervals  of  approximately 
one  week,  and  with  increasing 
strengths  of  the  killed  organisms. 
These  injections,  particularly  the  first 
one,  are  followed  by  illness,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  those  of  typhoid 
itself,  and  although  these  signs  soon 
disappear,  the  degree  of  fever  and  the 
depression  may  be  quite  severe.  Each 
of  the  other  injections  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  though  commonly 
less  marked  signs.  A  short  period 
follows  the  first  injection,  during 
which  the  patient  seems  to  be  sensi- 
tized to  typhoid  injection,  and  thus 
more  liable  to  contract  the  disease 
than  individuals  not  vaccinated,  but 
this  sensitization  soon  disappears 
after  the  succeeding  inoculations, 
which  arc  rewarded  by  an  apparently 
absolute  though  temporary  immunity 
against  typhoid  fever.  The  duration 
of  this  immunity  is  not  yet  known, 
but  it  probably  does  not  extend  be- 
yond two  or  three  years  in  most 
cases.  Healthy  individuals,  as  Russel 
states  to  be  the  case  with  soldiers, 
commonly  do  not  have  reaction  to  a 
disagrcH»;il)le  decree;  many  persons 
have  no  symptoms  whatever  following 
the  injections,  but  some,  and  particu- 
larly those  depressed  by  overwork  or 
nervous  strain,  may  suffer  quite  se- 
verely; not  infrequently  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  after  the  first  to  take 
the  subseciuent  inoculations,  which,  for 
the  reason  montionod  above,  is  a  very 
necessary  step,  once  the  immunization 
has  l)ccn  bej^un. 

In  addition  to  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  tyj)hoid  by  the  use  of 
the  immunizing  vaccine,  much  other 
valuable  work  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date  has  been  done  in  regard  to 
this  important  disease.  Unquestion- 
%bly  the  most  far-reaching  of  these 
fU(lioq  iiag  been  those  desifir**'*'    .op**!!- 


tially  to  improve  the  diet  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  typhoid.  Mflk 
can  no  longer  be  considered  appropri- 
ate as  an  exclusive  food  in  ims  ota- 
ease.  LeFevre,  among  others,  long 
ago  showed  that  the  volume  of  tha 
stool  on  an  exclusive  milk  diet  !■ 
greater  than  that  on  a  mixed  diet, 
and  patients  themselves  have  insisted 
that  in  many  instances  milk  causes 
indigestion  and  abdominal  distress. 
Furthermore  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
chemistry  to  show  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  sufficient  mUk  in 
typhoid  fever  to  furnish  enough  cal- 
ories of  energy  to  replace  those  burned 
up  by  the  tissue  waste,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  attempt  to  prevent  this 
waste  or  to  build  up  the  resistance 
of  the  body  by  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

During  the  past  six  vears  this  sub- 
ject has  received  very  thorough  study, 
particularly  in  the  laboratories  of 
Cornell  University  Medical  College 
and  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  HospitsJ. 
As  a  result  of  these  investigations 
the  caloric  food  intake  of  the  typhoid 
patient  is  raised  to  or  above  that  of 
the  normal  diet,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  his  expenditure  of 
energy  is  considerably  above  the  norm. 
This  is  effective  without  causing  di- 
gestive distress  by  the  addition  to 
the  milk  administered  of  lactose  and 
cream,  which  greatly  augment  the 
caloric  value  of  the  milk,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  other  and  still  more 
nutritious  articles  of  diet  such  as 
eggs  and  meat  juices,  and  by  the  use 
at  proper  periods  of  gruels  and  of 
sugar  in  various  forms,  as  in  jellies, 
ice  cream,  and  the  like.  Not  only  is 
the  lot  of  the  typhoid  patient  made 
much  more  bearable  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  sickness  and  the  degree  of 
toxemia  relieved,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  modified  diet,  while 
it  may  not  shorten  the  course  of  the 
infection,  does  very  materially  short- 
on  the  duration  of  convalescence,  so 
that  patients  maintained  on  this  in- 
tensive diet  recover  much  more  rapid- 
ly and  are  apparently  much  less  liable 
to  the  numerous  complications  which 
so  impede  convalescence  from  this  dis- 


ease. 


Ai.  'mportant  research  conducted 
at  th*-  *Tev  Tork  Hospital  by  Oonnor 
(4^.;     r,.#  X,  634)  has  appar^ 
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{Rations  by  Lorenz,  Ravcnel,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

Syphilis.  —  Therapeutic  studies  in 
lues  during  the  year  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  older 
as  well  as  tlie  newer  forms  of  medi- 
cation.   The  fact  that  salvarsan  is  by 


absolute  diagnosis  as  to  the  desree 
and  extent  of  the  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
emplo^nnent  of  chemical  and  physio- 
logical tests  which  indicate  the 
amount  and  character  of  ezcretoxy 
work  which  the  organ  may  be  able  to 


no  means  a  certain  and  absolute  cure  do  in  any  given  case.  The  relation- 
is  now  admitted,  although  its  full  cura- 1  ship  of  the  renal  function  to  that  of 
tivc  value  is  recofinized.     Interesting  j  other  organs  is  being  cleared  up,  and 


the  dependence  of  certain  types  of 
renal  disease  on  primary  circulatory 
disorders  has  been  shown.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  kidney  has  been 
very  much  clarified,  yet  as  to  their 
true  nature,  how  and  why  they  de- 
velop and  how  they  may  be  pre- 
vented, there  exists  very  little  exact 
knowledge. 

Judging  from  numerous  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  medical 
journals,  particularly  in  those  chiefly 
concerned  with  practical  medicine, 
tliere  is  a  strong  and  growing  belief 
on  the  part  of  medical  thinkers  that 
probably  no  definite  line  of  separation 
exists  between  certain  disorders  of  the 
circulation,  especially  such  as  induce 
a?dema  or  result  in  various  types  of 
arterial  disease,  and  hepatic  and  renal 
disturbances.  The  whole  complex 
question  of  transudation  and  exuda- 
tion is  under  study,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  the  problems  of 
renal  disease  are  cleared  up,  the  very 
closely  associated  diseases  mentioned 
will  also  be  put  upon  an  understand- 
able footing. 

The  most  hopeful  investigations 
along  these  lines  appear  to  be  those 
wljich  involve  experimentation  on  the 
lower  animals.  Among  the  earlier 
and  still  active  investigators  in 
America  is  Pearce,  who.  with  his  stu- 
dents, has  published  some  very  illu- 
minative studies  concerning  renal  dls- 
«*aso.  Christian  and  a  group  of  fel- 
low-workers in  Har\'ard  are  proceed- 
in*;  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  and 
SI  widespread  interest  in  the  subject 
lias  been  aroused  among  the  workers 
in  experimental  medicine  generally, 
which  has  been  quickly  reflected  by 
more  careful  clinical  studies  of  cases 
in  hospitals  and  in  private  practice. 
Notwitlistindin^'  tlie  birronness  of       Leukemia. — There  is  a  notable  tend- 


recent  studies  of  a  clinical  nature  have 
been  along  the  line  of  the  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  deep  viscera. of  the  heart, 
aorta,  and  liver,  and  all  these  investi- 
gations have  tended  to  show  that  seri- 
ous disease  of  the  deep  organs  origi- 
nates very  early  in  the  infection,  in- 
stead of  only  late,  as  has  been  taught 
in  the  past.  This  but  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  early  diagnosis  and 
prompt  efficient  treatment  in  all  cases, 
no  matter  how  mild  they  may  appear 
to  be.  (See  also  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriolof/i/,  avpra.) 

Kidney  Disease.— Great  activity  has 
taken  place  recently  in  investigations 
of  this  very  important  class  of  dis- 
eases. Studies  in  pathological  anat- 
omy, however,  have  not  reached  any 
recent  data  of  great  importance;  as 
a  matt.?r  of  fact  they  have  as  a  rule 
rendered  a  classification  of  the  dis- 
eases of  these  organs  more  rather 
than  less  difficult.  Chemical  investi- 
gations, consisting  of  examinations  of 
the  urine  under  various  disaase  and 
physiological  conditions,  have  not  es- 
sentially altered  our  comprehension  of 
the  subject,  nor  have  recent  clinical 
studies  improved  matters  much  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  more  certain  prog- 
nosis and  more  eflieient  treatment. 
From  the  great  amount  of  earnest 
stu<ly  and  close  observation  have  re- 
sulted only  a  few  new  facts.  One 
of  tlie  most  important  of  these  is 
that  most  renal  diseases  are  degener- 
ative and  not  inflammatory  in  type, 
and  tlicreforc*  but  few  eases  are  really 
entitled  to  the  name  of  nephritis.  It 
is  nr)w  gonerally  understood  that  a 
dia;.Mi(»sis  of  kidney  disease  is  not  a 
sonl^'nee  of  early  death,  and  that  al- 
bumin in  1  he  urine  is  m  many  cases 
but  a  warning  or  in<licalion  and  not 
an  evi<lcnce.  of  irradirable  disease. 


••boratory    investigation,   great   prog- 

is  has  1m -en  nuide  in  the  management 

ho  vM-ious  r<>nal  disorders.     More 


ency  in  the  clinical  studies  of  the  year 
to  attack  therapeutic  problems,  par- 
ticularly   in    the    more   obscure    and 
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this  result  is  to  be  desired.  Marked 
benefit  was  recorded  by  this  student 
in  several  cases  representing  various 
types  of  the  disease.  After  treatment 
tne  blood  picture  in  several  cases  re- 
turned practically  to  the  normal.  The 
eeneral  condition  of  the  patients  also 
unproves  much,  as  is  the  case  after 
X-ray  treatment.  The  general  effect 
of  benzol  in  the  treatment  of  leukemia 
has  been  corroborated  by  other  ob- 
servers both  in  Germany  and  America, 
and  in  most  cases  much  more  bene- 
ficial results  have  been  attained  when 
the  benzol  treatment  was  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  X-ray,  either  alone 
or  associated  with  arsenic.  Over- 
treatment,  however,  gives  very  disas- 
trous results,  inasmuch  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  red  blood  cells,  at  first 
accelerated,  is  finally  checked  or 
■topped,  so  that  patients  may  die  pre- 
maturely from  tne  over-effects  of  the 
drug.  Such  an  instance  has  been  re- 
corded by  Billings  {Tran8,  Am.  Assoc, 
Phy8,y  1913),  who  has,  perhaps,  made 
the  most  extensive  studies  of  this 
treatment.  Failures  are  recorded  from 
the  method  associated  with  the  X-ray 
and  also  used  alone  from  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  ( Libman ) ,  from  Evan  Evans 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  Lambert  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  from  Potter 
and  Brooks  at  the  New  York  City 
Hospital.  There  is,  however,  universal 
corroboration  of  the  fact  that  the  drug 
profoundly  influences  the  course  and 
character  of  the  disease,  and  in  it  we 
appear  to  have  secured  another  pow- 
erful agent  by  means  of  which  physio- 
logical processes  carried  on  to  a 
pathological  degree  may  be  influenced. 
The  scientific  bearing  of  the  treatment 
chiefly  is  far  reaching,  inasmuch  as 
it  adds  to  our  rapidly  growing  list 
of  agents  which  have  a  selective  toxic 
tendency  on  growing  cells,  and  it  is 
thus  of  definite  value  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  subject  of  tumor 
formation  and  the  method  of  its  pos- 
iible  cure. 

Cancer. — Although  steady  progress 
has  marked  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  cure  of  cancer  and  al- 
though the  literature  of  the  subject 
has  been  uncommonly  rich  in  sugges- 
tive researches,  little*  of  applied  value 


problem  are  conducting  extensive  ex- 
periments along  the  lines  of  trefttment 
by  radium  and  other  radioactive  sab- 
stances,  such  as  thorium.     Undoubted 
results  are  beinff  reached  experimen- 
tally, and  it  is  beyond  question  that 
in  such  substances,  and  also  in  the 
X-ray,    we    have    forces    of    definite 
value,  especially  in  the  amelioration 
of  inoperable  cancer.     It  is,  however, 
to  a  certain  degree  unfortunate  that 
so  wide  a  publication  of  these  as  yet 
purely  experimental  studies  appear  in 
the  lay  press,  because  as  a  result  pa- 
tients afflicted  with  early  and  entirely 
local    cancers    are    likely    to    delay 
operation  in  the  hope  of  some  mys- 
terious drug  agent  effect  for  such  a 
time   that   operation   can    no    longer 
cure.     It  must  be  impressed  on  the 
public  that,  although   much   hope  is 
offered  for  the  future,  the  only  real 
cure  as  yet  known  is  tiie  early  use  of 
the  surgeon's  knife.      (See  also  Sur- 
gery, infra,) 

Clinical  research  along  these  lines 
of  cancer  study  has  been  largely  con- 
cerned during  the  year  with  methods 
of  early  diagnosis.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  it  is  certain  that  at  its  outset 
cancer  is  a  local  disease  which  may 
be  eradicated  by  timely  and  skillfully 
directed  surgery,  a  fact  which  can 
not  be  too  impressively  emphasiMd. 
Among  researches  of  this  nature  may 
be  mentioned  a  suggestively  successful 
method  of  diagnosis  of  deep  internal 
cancer  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
by  any  external  signs  by  mer  "^f 
certain  serum  tests  relying  tigatioi 
principle  of  anaphylaxis.  R  i^  those 
{Jour,  Am,  Med,  Assoc,,  LXIon  on  *^ 
views  the  work  along  these  'ii^^^ajid 
reports  50  cases  of  successful  early 
diagnosis  by  this  method.  On  account 
of  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  the  difficulties  of  suffi- 
ciently early  diagnosis  to  permit  of 
curative  operation,  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion under  progress  in  medicine,  al- 
though the  method  is  strictly  surgical, 
an  instrument  devised  by  Harry  Jane- 
way  by  means  of  which  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be 
directly  inspected,  and  in  case  of  sus- 
picious areas,  bits  of  the  tissue  re- 
moved for  the  microscopic  examlna- 
Woni.    TV!il\^  v(v^lTv\x&fi.nt  has  been  al- 


appears  to  have  been  periecte^.  "EveT-j 

Imbor&toTv  and  most  cWnica  coTVQwxv«dL\Tc«.^^  «vv^iKi.^%!l^l  ^tk^Vsj^Xt^^ 

in    the   investigation  oi    tVve   ewie«\^\^^T^\^\^  ^^^^^-^  ^^^^^^««^^^^ 
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tube  is  attached  to  a  special  appa- 
ratus which  regulates  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  time  car- 
ries with  it  the  ether  vapors.  The 
experience  of  individual  surgeons  in 
the  use  of  this  method  is  increasing, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  many  differ- 
ent types  of  apparatus  for  accom- 
plishing the  same  object  is  being 
tested. 

Cancer. — ^In    the    Spring    of    1913 
there  was  formed  in  New  York,  by  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  enthusiastic 
laymen,  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  before  the  public  the  facts 
already   available  which  demonstrate 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer  can  be   decreased.     Cancer  never 
begins    in   healthy    tissue.    There    is 
always  some  previous  defect  or  dis- 
ease known  as  the  precancerous  lesion. 
The  precancerous  lesions  may  be  little 
tumors  which  have  been  present  since 
birth  or  noticed  later  in  life,  in  the 
form  of  moles  or  warts  on  the  skin, 
or   small    nodules  of   different    sizes, 
hard   or   soft,   beneath   the   skin,   es- 
pecially   in    the    breast   and    thyroid 
gland.     These  little  tiunors,  whether 
of    congenital    or    later   origin,    may 
change  into  cancer.    In  another  group 
of  precancerous  lesions  there  is  an  un- 
healed area  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane   (ulcer).     The   longer    such   a 
lesion,  from  any  cause,  remains  un- 
healed,   the    greater    the    danger    of 
cancer.     The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  ulcer  is  situated  in  certain  local- 
ities, especially  the  tongue  and  lip  and 
the  gum  close  to  the  teeth,  and  such 
unhealed    ulcers   are   more    likely   to 
become  cancer  in  older  people,  very 
unlikely  in  children  and  young  adults. 
In  a  third  group  of  lesions  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  subjected  to 
constant   irritation,  for   example,  by 
smoking,    or    using    tobacco    in    the 
mouth  in   any  form.    There  may  be 
first  a  little  bum,  or  a  white  patch 
(leucoplakia) ;  in  such  an  area  at  any 
time  an  ulcer  may  develop,   and   in 
this  ulcer  a  cancer.    The  irritation  of 
the   gum    about   decayed    teeth   may 
lead  to  cancer,  or  the  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  or 
cheek  from  a  sharp  and  ragged  tooth. 


in  the  injured  area.  The  tumor  if 
usually  of  the  type  of  a  cancer  called 
sarcoma,  and  is  situated  most  fre- 
quently in  the  bones  or  muscles. 

Surgeons  have  known  for  years  of 
these   types   of   precancerous   lesions. 
Every  patient  who  comes  to  the  sur- 
geon with   a  fully   developed   cancer 
remembers  the  beginning  of  the  can- 
cerous growth.    Surgeons  have  devel- 
oped what  is  called  complete  and  radi- 
cal operations  for  cancer  in  this  late 
stage,   but   although  the   number  of 
cures    is    greater    than    what    might 
be   expect^,    it   is    relatively    smalL 
Death  from  cancer  is  on  the  increase 
With   these   facts   before    them,  sur- 
geons have  felt  for  years  that  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer the  people  must  be  educated  on  the 
significance  of   a   lump,   wart^   mole, 
nevus  (whether  in  or  just  beneath  the 
skin,  or  deeper)  of  the  unhealed  ulcer, 
of  chronic  irritation,  and  of  trauma. 
Experience  shows  that  if  patienta  sedc 
advice  in  the  precancerous  sta^e,  and 
the  lesion  is  completely  excised  while 
the  microscope  shows  no  evidence  of 
malignancy,  there  are  100  per  cent, 
of  cures.     If  the  microscope  shows  be- 
ginning cancer,  the  percentage  of  cures 
varies  from  85  to  100  per  cent.    This 
variation  is  associated  with  different 
types  of  cancer  and  different  localities. 
When,  however,  the  patients  delay  to 
seek  advice  until  the  local  disease  has 
grown  and  can  be  diagnosed  as  cancer 
by  sight  and  touch,  the  probability  of 
a  cure,  even  after  the  most  radical 
operation,  varies  from  60  to  10  per 
cent,  and  in  many  instances  the  local 
disease  has  extended  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  removal,  and  has  become  in 
a  surgical  sense  hopeless. 

The  educational  propaganda  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  America!  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer  has  received  an 
impetus  from  the  splendid  services  of 
the  Cancer  Campaign  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Cullen  of  Baltimore,  who  was  ap- 

gointed  by  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
urgeons  of  North  America  late  in 
1912.  The  work  of  this  committee 
has  inspired  an  investigation  of  the 
cancer  problem  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  who  began  in  May  the  publi- 


In  &  fourth  group  of  cases,  there  is  I  cation  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
the  hiatory  of  an  injury  ot  con.ta%\oTiA  Lad\e%'  Home  ^our«vnX,CoU<«r'«  Week- 
and  a  tumor  subsequently  deve\oi^m¥,\\^,*»^^'tt«OWT«%  iia.^nj8v(v»^>5Xifc^^^ 
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H.  K.  Cabboll 

CHBISTIAN  DENOIONATIONS 

BAPTIST  I  sion,  the  two  Baptist'  women's  foreign 

-,--,.-        »     i.'  X  r.  X-  '  missionary   societies,  one  having   its 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention -;  ^.^„t^r  in  Boston,  the  other  witt  Ha 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  headquarters  in  Chicago,  were  united 
representing  the  Baptists  in  the  north-  and  became  the  Woman's  Americui 
em  states,  convened  on  May  19  in  De-  j^^ptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The 
troit,  and  remained  in  session  seven  apportionment  committee  reported 
days.  9ver  1,600  delegates,  besides  ^^^^  the  campaign  of  the  pr^na 
many  visitors,  were  in  attendance.  ^^^^  ^^^  $3,000,000  for  all  denomina- 
Thc  convention,  which  18  incorporated  Jj^^^i  benevolences  had  resulted  in 
has  been  m  operation  five  years.  It  ^^  increase  of  $250,000  in  the  income 
was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  uni-  ^„^j  recommended  that  the  objective 
fying  denominational  forces  and  in- 1  ^o  be  sought  the  present  yir  be 
terests,  and  it  is  said  to  have  ap- !  ^  gO  per  member.  The  convention 
proved  Itself  as  -a  medium  through   reelected    Henry    Bond,    Brattleboro, 


ity  and  may  hot  m  any  way  interfere  provided    for.    to    serve    two    years, 

in    the    control     of    the    individual  ^..^oso  duty   it   shall  be  to  consider 

churches   which  have  complete  auton-  ^he    dosirabilitv    and    possibility    of 

omy  and  manage  their  own  affairs  in  ocntralizini?    all    the    denominational 

accordance  with  the  spirit  and  plan  societies  in  one  place  and  advise  the 

of     Baptist     fraternity,     coiiperating  donomination  what  is  the  best  course 

freely  with  one  another  in  all  irmt-  to  pursue.    The  convention  represents 

tors  of  denominational  concern.    The  the  Baptists  in  34  states,  with  more 

purpose  of  the  convention  is  to  secure  ^han     12.000    churches.     Resolutions 

cooperation  and  efficiency  m  the  work  ^^.^^^   adopted   concerning   prison   re- 

of  the  iinsHionary  and  benevolent  so-  f^^m,  temperance,  child  labor,  and  rec- 

cieties.     The  convention  and  the  socie-  ommending  that  a  dav  be  observed  as 

ties  have  practically  the  same  mem-  annual    denominational    day    in    the 

borship    and  the  societies  have  a  set  month  of  March,  to  acquaint  Baptists 
of    by-laws    m    common.     A    finance  j  and  others  with  Baptist  history,  prin- 

committec  appointed  by  the  conven-  ^^^^^^^  and  achievements, 

tion  passes  upon  the  estimates  of  the  xhe  Southern  Baptist  ConventioiL— 

several  societies  and  cottrdmates  these ,  xi,c  l^i)tists  in  the  South  have  held 

into    a    unified    budget,    which    rep-  an  annual  convention,  with  represent- 

rcsents  the   askings  of   the   soiMcties  ,  atives  from  the  various  sUtes  in  that 

for  the  ensuing  year.    The  convention  section,    for    noarlv    CO    years.    The 

at  Detroit  considered  prop""**-'  amend-  .•onvent^'^n  of  May,*  1013,  in  Sf.  Louis, 

nients  in  its  by-laws  «»"       .'^-*«Hi  «  iio..  v*      be  fifty-eighth.    Rev.  E.  C 

plan  for  voting  by  s^                     ^-  ...                   retilected  president  and 

Rired.     Measures   tr    '■                         .  v                        nd  Gr        %  seonteliM. 

iluence  of  the  stat'^  ^he  ^.       ns  d 
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of  our  polity.    It  sets  forth  a  sue- 1  of   the  Brotherhood,  was  anthorixed 
cinct  statetiK^nt  of  belief  in  non-theo-    with   an   executive   secretary   and   a 


logical  terms,  recognizing  the  Father- 
hoo<l  of  Oo<l,  the  Sonship  and  Lord- 


budget.    The  Council  also  passed  reso- 
lutions protesting  against  negro  aeg- 


ship  of  ChriRt  the  Stivioiir,  nnd  the  regation  and  discrimination  in  ths 
revealing,  renewing,  and  comforting  Government  service, 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  holds  Statistics  of  the  Denomination.^ 
to  the  Gospel  for  all  mankind  and  The  number  of  delegates  attending 
promiH(>H  to  work  and  pray  for  "the ;  including  those  of  societies  and  edu- 
tranHformation  of  the  world  into  the  '  cational  institlitions,  was  543,  the 
kingdom  of  God/*  "i'lic  constitution  |  largest  in  the  history  of  the  CounciL. 
providoH  for  one  society,  the  Ameri-  Of  these  217  were  from  west  of  the 
can  Hoard,  to  conduct  the  foreign  mis-  j  Mississippi  and  326  from  the  easL 
sion  work  of  the  denomination ;  and '  The  statistical  report'  showed  743,026 
for  tlio  continuance  of  the  existing  :  members  at  the  close  of  1012,  an  in- 
home  orgimizat  ions,  the  Congregational  |  crease  of  4,285;  6,064  churchea,  a 
Home  MiHHionary  and  American  Mis- j  gain  of  16;  717,230  Sunday  school 
sionary,  the  Church  Huilding,  Educa- '  members ;  and  124,654  in  young  peo- 
tion,  Sunday  School,  Publishing,  and ;  pie's  societies.  The  total  amount 
MiniHtcrial  Kclicf  Rocietiofl.  The  mem-  contributed  to  benevolences  was 
lK>rs  of  tlic  (*ouncil  are  constituted  $2,303,584  and  to  home  expenditures, 
mcnibcFH  of   tlicsn   s(H'ietieH,   each   of    $9,307,018. 

which    chooses    a   ccrtiiin    number    in  rrtroTom 

n<l<lition    as    corporate    members.      A  DISCIPLES    OF    CHBIST 

(*oiiinuMsion  on  Missions,  to  cimsist  of  The  New  Constitution. — ^This  de- 
14  nicnibors  elected  by  the  Council  nomination  has  been  discussing  with 
and  one  each  by  the  several  societies,  sharp  division  of  sentiment  the  new 
is  provided  for,  its  oflice  being  to  "pre-  constitution,  adopted  in  1912  by  the 
vent  duplication  of  missionary  actiyi-  Tx)ui8ville  convention  for  the  "uniflca- 
ties,  to  ofToct  nil  j»<»ssible  iM^onomies  tion  of  their  various  missionary,  edn- 
in  administration,  and  to  seek  to  cor- .  cational,  and  benevolent  organizations 
relate  the  work  of  th;'  several  soi'ietiesj  and  a  more  general  fellowship  of  the 
so  as  to  siH'urc  the  maximum  of  effi-  churches'*  (A.  T.  J5.,  1912,  p.  729), 
ciency  and  the  minimum  of  exi)enRe." ,  This  constitution  provided  for  a  rep- 
The  Council  is  to  meet  every  two.  in- ;  resentative  convention  in  place  of  the 
stead  of  every  three,  years,  and  a  j  annual  gathering  in  which  all  minia- 
provisional  committee  is  to  represent '  ters  and  mcmlK»r8  of  the  denomina- 
it  (n1  intvrim.  The  moderator  is  to  ticm  who  wished  to  attend  had  place. 
have  representative,  but  not  authori-  This  departure  from  what  was  ro- 
tative functions,  and  the  socretarj'  jrarded  as  a  precedent  hallowed  by 
is  t<i  have  ci?rtain  prescribed  duties .  long  usage  was  deprecated,  and  oppo- 
and  is  to  be  available  for  advice  and  aition  to  it  did  not  subside  after  its 
help  in  matters  of  polity  and  con- 1  adoption, 
structive  organization.  The  General  Convention. — ^The  sec- 

Thc  Council  commend'^d  the  effort  a .  ond  convention  under  the  new  oonatf- 
of  the  Protestant  Kpis«'opal  Church  tut  ion  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canadm, 
to  <5ocure  a  WorUl  Conference  of  Faith  j  in  October.  The  instrument  waa 
and  Order,  and  adoptetl  resolutions  again  approved;  but  the  presiding  offl- 
approving  a  can)])aign  for  national 'cer  ruled  that,  though  delegates  duly 
prohibition,  appointing  a  committee  !  appointed  had  come,  all  present  mi^^ 
for  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the.  vote  on  all  questions.  A  committee 
American  IHble  Society  in  101().  con-  i  reported  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
stituting  committees  on  the  moral  new  constitution  does  not'  contem- 
and  religious  w(>1fare  of  enlisted  men  ^  plate  a  "species  of  ecclesiasticism  con- 
and  on  moral  and  religious  education, '  ^rary  to  the  history,  spirit,  and  aims* 
commending  til 0  cause  of  intemat*'*»»»'  »f  +i»'  »>»urches.  disclaiming  any  de- 
peace,  an<l  creating  co»«"»  *■  -'♦ention  that'  the  oonventioa 
temperance.  evangeHs»i  *..  nse  anv  contr'"  -i¥er  the 
•vorship.     A    Comn^^r  ,  or  i 

rv^'»«  +o  tak**  "'*''^     '  ^'^ 
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■ocietiee,  and  deflnii 

"purely  adviBory." 
and  gave  Batisfaclic 
tion.  The  conventio 
tended  by  some  3,C 
attention  to  miBsioi 
and  other  denomio 
one  sesaioQ  being  de^ 
unity,  for  which  the 
always  stood. 

Statistics  of  the 
According  to  the  eta 
for  1912,  the  Disclpl 
ber  5,954  minlBters 
and  1,340,SS7  comn 
is  another  body, 
Chiirehss  of  Christ, 
division  some  year 
about  156,000  in  190 

LTITHE 
The  General  S7111 
eral  Conncil. — The 
and  the  General  C 
ing  the  oldest  an 
Lutheran  general 
country,  held  their 
in  1913,  the  former  1 
the  latter  in  ToledO; 
Synod  decided  as  a 
bration  for  the  toui 
versary  of  the  Refor 
raise  a,  fund  of  $1,0 
tional  work.  The  G( 
phasized  the  importi 
ing  true  confessional 
adopted  resolutions 
tion  between  all  Lii 
interferences  or  difl 
tics  between  Luthe 
purpose  is  to  bring 
of  the  chief  olBcera  ( 
an  bodies  in  confc 
whetlier  there  is  no 
better  understand in| 
proach.  The  Genera 
that  it  would  be  a 
mt-iit  "if  the  heads 
bodii's  and  independ 
confer  once  a  year  i 

uii}:ht  be  possible  be 
violation  of  doctrini 
an  organ  of  the  Gei 
cliires  til  at  body  "wi 
faction  any  movemei 
to  bring  together  1 
this  country  in  a  cli 
unity   in  the  faith  1 
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its  commission  on  organic  union  to  ;  the  financial  aflfairs  of  all  departments 
enter  into  negotiations  for  union  with  of  the  Church  'Nvas  appointed, 
a  similar  commission  of  the  United  Denominational  Status  of  Vander* 
Bretliren  in  Christ.  The  two  commis- ,  bilt  University. — ^A  serious  contest  be- 
sions  agreed  upon  a  plan  which  was  tween  the  Ik)ard  of  Trustees  of  Van- 
reported  to  the  (lenoral  Conference  of'  derbilt  L'niversity,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  United  Brethren  held  in  Decatur,  and  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  ^feth- 
111.,  in  May,  1013.  The  plan  was  ap-  odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  over  a 
proved  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  proposed  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of 
it  was  ordered  that  it  be  submitted  a  million  dollars  to  the  medical  de- 
to  the  annual  conferences  for  ap-  partment,  has  l)een  in  progress.  The 
proval;  that  if  approved  by  an  aiBrm-  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  Greneral 
ative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  an-  Conference  has  visitorial  rights.  The 
nual  conferences,  it  be  submitted  to  Board  of  Bishops,  representing  the 
the  lay  members  for  their  approval;  General  Conference,  interposed  a  veto 
and  if  approved  by  a  three-fourths'  to  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  on  the 
vot«*  <»f  the  laity,  the  General  Confer- 
ence be  called  to  meet'  in  special  ses 


ground  that  the  conditions  on  which 
it  was  offered  involve  practically  a 
sion  for  final  approval  and  ratifiea-  !  (U-nial  (if  ih-iiominational  control..  The 
tion.  It  was  further  resolved  to  fed-  '  Court  of  Chancery  has  affirmed  the 
erate  immediately  "in  all  possible  ac-  right  of  the  General  Conference  to 
tivities  and  occasions  with  the  Meth 
odist    Protestant  Church."     The  plan 


exercise  such  control,  but  an  appeal 
has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Oomt. 
provides  that  the  two  churches  when  '  ileanwhile,  the  church  press,  which 
united  shall  be  called  the  United  Prot-  editorially  supports  the  view  of  the 
est  ant  Church,  for  a  quadrennial  Gen-  bishops,  is  filled  with  articles  for  and 
eral  Conference,  for  bishops  or  gen-  against  the  attitude  of  the  university 
eral  superintendents,  for  annual  con-  Board  of  Trustees, 
ferences  as  at  present,  and  for  the  The  British  Wesleyan  Conference^ 
continuance  of  the  denominational  so- ,  in  August,  refused  to  disapprove  of 
cieties  until  a  General  Conference  of  Professor  Jackson  as  a  teacher  in 
the  united  church  shall  otherwise  di-  Didsbury  Theological  College  on  her- 
rect.  The  annual  conferences  of  the  esy  charges.  It  appointed  a  commit* 
United  Brethren  are  generally  heart-  tee  to  gather  facts  and  figures  relat- 
ily  approving  the  plan,  the  minorities  ing  to  a  union  of  the  various  Method- 
being  small  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  ist  bodies  of  England, 
only  three  conferences  giving  major-  Statistics  of  Methodist  Bodies.— The 
ities  against  it.  Conferences  of  the  j  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reported 
iMethodist  Protestant  Church  have  '  at  the  end  of  1912,  18,714  ministerSy 
also  considered  the  projwt  favorably, '  28,433  churches,  and  3,293,526  corn- 
seven  voting  unanimously  for  it,  but  |  municants ;  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
the  ministers  and  lay  representatives  Church,  South,  6,970  ministers,  15,727 
of  the  Maryland  Conference,  the  old-  |  churches,  and  1,019,873  communicants. 
est.  largest,  and  most  influential,  at  a  i  The  changes  in  other  Methodist  hodies 
special  conventicm  rejected  the  plan  j  were  unimportant, 
by  a  large  vote,  because  the  proposed 

name  would  eliminate  the  l)ody  from  PBESBYTEBIAN 

the  ecclesiastical  family  to  which  it 
belongs  and  because  the  proposed  dec-       The    Presbyterian    Alliance.  —  The 


la  rat  ion  of  faith  and  the  constitution 
are  unsatisfactory. 

Other  business  transacted  by  the 
ITnited  Brethren  General  Conference 
was  the  election  of  Rev.  A.  T.  How- 
ard, missionary  in  Japan,  as  bishop 
over  all  the  foreign  missions,  the  re- 
election of  three  bishops,  and  the  elec- 
"ion  of  two  additional  bishops,  Dr  H. 
1.  Font  and  Dr.  J.  C    «--**»•.,  ■      a 


various  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
churches  in  the  world,  including  10 
of  the  dozen  and  a  half  branches  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  were 
among  the  first  of  denominational 
groups  of  similar  name  and  history  to 
form  a  world  alliance,  known  as  the 
"Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
throughout  the  world,  holding  the 
i>    .?    ■  *;«!«    system."     In   all   there 

%  which  partiMpate  hy 


s- 
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reprfseiitativee  in  tlie  Coun 
tenth  Council  met  in  Aberd 
land,  in  June;  it  coniisted 
300  delegates  from  the  six  ( 
and  its  seesions  covered  n 
The  Council,  which  does  nc 
any  legiBlative,  executive,  a< 
tive,  or  judicial  authority, 
topics  of  common  interest,  ai 
authority  of  the  Scriptures 
thority  of  Christ,  and  the 
of  Christian  experience, 
conservative  and  the  advai 
found  expression,  the  form* 
emphasis  upon  the  objective 
latter  upon  the  subjective 
The  ministry,  the  Sunday  sc 
sions,  and  general  church  vi 
place  in  the  programme.  Tl 
ator,  David  James  Burrell,  o 
legiate  Reformed  Church,  N 
dwelt  in  his  presidential  m 
the  importance  of  sounding 
gelistic  note  in  preaching 
church  work.  The  next  m 
the  Council  is  appointed  fo 
Pittshiirgb. 

Presbyterian  Union  Mot 
The  plan  for  the  union  of  t: 
em  Presbyterian  Church  ani 
formed  Church  (German)  ( 
1911,  p.  742)  has  not  yet 
ried  to  a  tinal  issue,  but  t 
not  appear  to  be  a  unanimit 
inp  in  its  favor  in  the  lattei 

The  prospect  of  the  Prei 
Methodiet,  and  Congi 
Churches  in  Canada  becomio 
r.  B.,  1910,  p.  727:  1911,  p.  : 
p.  740)  was  clouded  in  101 
announced  fact  that  30  pei 
the  Presbyterian  constitut 
voted  against  it.  The  Prs 
General  Assembly,  held  in  1 
June.  1913.  had  before  it  r 
reported  by  a  majority  of 
of  a  large  committee,  appo 
previous  year,  proposing 
other  two  denominations  be 
continue  the  negotiations,  as 
byterian  Assembly  feels  the 
ity  of  practically  unanimo 
of  all  its  own  members,  ai 
mending  that  the  Assembl; 
committee  be  continued  and 
thcr  amendments  of  the  plaE 
be  invited  from  presbytei 
Kions.  and  individuals.  The 
amended  the  report  by  ac 
words,   "in   the   hope  that  t 
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slioiild  not  diHciiss  the  subject  of  or-  f  port   declaring  that   there  had   been 

ganic  union.  "no    misappropriation    of    funda^    no 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress '  malfeasance  in  oflQce,  no  question  of 
for  years  looking  to  the  union  of  the  the  integrity  or  efficiency  of  the  offi- 
Established  and  United  Free  Churches  <'ers,  and  no  usurpation  of  authority." 
of  Scotland,  the  chief  point  to  be  met  The  report  recommended  that  the 
being  the  former's  relation  to  the  country  life  department,  intended  to 
state.  In  1D12  it  seemed  possible  that  be  helpful  to  rural  churches,  be  con- 
the  "Auld  Kirk"  might  be  willing,  for ,  tinued.  The  labor  bureau  has  already 
the  sake  of  securing  one  large  domi- '  been  turned  over  to  the  New  Yonc 
nant  denomination  where  there  are  Presbytery.  The  direction  of  the  As- 
now  two,  to  ask  for  disestablishment,  sembly  in  1012  that  ^^500,000  of  the 
but  not  for  disendowment  {A.  Y.  B.,  i  Kennedy  fund  for  church  erection  be 
1912,  p.  734).  At  the  meetings  of  the  used  as  a  loan  fund  to  help  needy 
two  Assemblies  in  May,  1013,  the  churches,  had  not,  it  appeared,  been 
subject  was  the  chief  one  under  con- ,  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Church 
sideration.  The  committee  report  to  Erection,  the  reason  given  being  that 
the  Assembly  of  the  Established  there  was  a  legal  difficulty.  The  As- 
Church  expressed  the  conviction  that  sembly,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two- 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  that  body '  thirds,  renewed  the  order,  and  Secre- 
to  take  action  to  satisfy  the  high  tary  McMillan,  interpreting  the  ac- 
ideals  of  freedom  held  by  the  United  tion  as  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence. 
Free  Church  and  that  to  this  end  the  resigned.  The  committee  appointed 
Church  of  Scotland  should  secure  from  two  years  ago  to  inquire  and  report 
Parliament  a  modification  and  read-  <'oncerning  the  relations  of  the  church 
justnicnt  of  its  relation  to  the  State,  nnd  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
so  as  to  end  beyond  perad venture  pos-  N(;w  York,  presented  its  conclusions 
sible  control  by  the  civil  power  over  in  three  reports,  a  majority  report 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  A  new  aigne<l  by  six,  and  two  minority  re- 
constitution  embodying  this  principle  ports  signtni  by  two  and  one  respec- 
was  proposed,  and  it  was  recommend-  lively.  The  majority  report  a«ced 
ed  that  Parliament  be  asked  to  recog-  tliat  the  committee  be  continued  and 
nize  it  and  to  repeal  all  laws  incon-  stated  that  it  had  requested  the  Sem- 
sistent  with  it.  This  proposed  action  inary  directors  to  make  larger  provi- 
was  heartily  approved  by  the  Assem-  sion  for  the  instruction  of  Presbyterian 
bly.  The  measure  proposed  seemed  candidates  in  doctrine  and  church  gov- 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  United  ernment  and  the  directors  had  agreed 
Free  Church  Assembly,  which  felt  that  t«)  j)rovide  special  liHjtures.  The  first 
it  could  not  ask  for  lesp,  as  freedom  minority  report  recommended  that  the 
from  state  connection  has  l)een  from  j'ommittee  be  discontinued,  since  there 
tlie  lM'(;innii)<:  a  fundiiDiciital  princi-  was  no  organic  relation  of  the  Sem- 
pie  in  }K>tli  the  Khm'  and  the  I'liitcd  inary  with  the  Church  and  none  could 
Church.  It  will  probably  Ix^  s<'vernl  be  expected.  The  second  minority  re- 
years,  however,  before  the  proposed  :  port  charged  the  Seminary  with  a 
union  is  ccmsummated.  Tlie  Estab-  i)reach  of  faith  in  severing  it's  alli- 
lished  Church  reported  a  decrease  of  ance  with  the  Church.  The  Seminary 
coinnnmicaTits  for  the  tirst  time  in  was  represented  in  the  Assembly  by 
many  years,  and  tlie  I'nited  Free  its  president.  Dr.  Brown,  who  declared 
Church  had  an  unusually  small  jjain.  its    loyalty    to    the    doctrine    of    the 

Northern  Presbyterian  C  h  u  r  c  h.--  deity  of  Hirisf.  and  to  the  Bible  as 

The  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  North-  the     "fundamental     charter     of     our 

ern  Presbyterian  Church  has  o^e  small  '"aith,"  and  other  important  doctrines. 

church  in  Atlanta,  (^a.     ^'^ia*-     ts  aes-  fe  explained  that  its  students  came 

sions  were  held  in  Maj                **»»  T  -^  ;<    '  mw  eastern  universitiee  "sat- 

Stone  of  Chica^'o  wa?   ^  V  modern    philosophio 

at  or.    An  investitratioi  >  did  what  it  oould  to 

tlie    Executive    Co  mm  «i<-h.     The    AMtmbly 

affairs  of  the  lloard  o"  irop  tl 

-^hich  had  caused   su-  mA  w^t 


■t7"^*^T>ea8-    U'«»    -»0'nM  - 
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looked  forward  to  with  unusual  in- 
terest because  of  the  action  taken  at 
the  session  in  Cincinnati  in  1910  in 
favor  of  a  conference  of  all  Christian 
churches  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
unity,  and  of  the  discussion,  extending 
over  many  year?*,  concerning  a  change 
of  name  of  the  Church.  The  Conven- 
tion met  in  New  York  City  at  the  new 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  on 
Oct.  8.  The  Hou.<e  of  Deputies  was 
composed  largely  oi  new  members, 
less  than  half  having  seen  service  in 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.  The  choice 
of  president  of  the  lower  house  fell 
upon  Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  who  received  258  votes 
to  242  cast  for  Dr.  William  T.  Man- 
ning, of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 
The  House  of  Bishops  organized  by 
th«'  election  of  Bishop  Vincent  of  Ohio 
as  chairman.  On  the  second  day  the 
lower  house  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  passed  also  three 
years  ago,  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  presiding  bi*«hop  by  the  House  of 
Bishops,  the  deputies  concurring.  In 
the  present  order  the  senior  bishop 
acts  as  presiding  bishop.  The  main 
argument  for  the  amendment  was  the 
need  of  Church  leadership,  which  is 
scarcely  possible  imder  present  condi- 
tions, *as  the  senior  bishop,  who  is 
likely  to  be  of  advanced  age.  must 
give 'much  of  his  time  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  diocese;  the  change 
was  opposed  because  it  contemplates 
a  bishop  without  a  diocese  and  tends 
t.^ward  archbishops  and  provinces. 
The  vote  for  adoption  was  very  large, 
more  than  six  to  one.  The  House  of 
Bishops,  however,  did  not  concur,  but 
proposed  a  new  form  of  amendment, 
wliieh  was  adopted,  but  must  also  be 
adopted  again  three  years  henee.  The 
bishops  deemefl  it  inadvisable  to  elect 
a  presiding  bishop  until  the  duties  of 


election    of    suffragans    as    of    other 
bishops  was  reject^. 

The  question  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  Church  may  proper^  be  called 
the  burning  question  of  the  denomina- 
tion. It  was  discussed  during  the 
months  preceding  the  Greneral  Conven- 
tion more  fully  than  any  other  sub- 
ject, both  in  the  press  and  in  the  dioc- 
esan conventions.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation,  some  twenty- 
tive  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  division 
of  opinion  has  1>een  sharp  and  definite. 
The  High  Church  element  has  veiy 
generally  favored  the  change,  and  the 
Tx)w  Church  party  has  opposed  it. 
Some,  however,  who  would  lite  a  new 
name  oppose  any  change  at  present 
because  it  might  affect  nnfayorably 
the  movement  for  a  World  Conference 
of  Faith  and  Order,  into  which  the 
Church  has  thrown  itself  with  great 
earnestness.  The  proposition  MLiled 
three  years  ago  by  a  small  marsin. 
Dr.  Manning,  who  wants  a  change,  but 
wants  it  only  by  a  large  majority, 
holding  that  "Protestant  Episcopal" 
is  only  a  legal  title,  introduced  in  tha 
House  of  Deputies  a  resolution  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  Prayer  Book.  This  was 
intended  to  cover  the  method  of 
change  of  name  proposed  three  years 
ago,  namely,  by  altering  the  name 
"Protestant  Episcopal"  on  the  title 
page  of  the  Prayer  Book.  After  much 
discussion  on  this  resolution  it  waa 
finally  carried  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties, only  to  be  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Bishops,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  rigid  in  its  requirements. 
The  lower  house  endeavored  to  reach 
an  agreement  by  concession,  but  the 
upper  house  refused  to  reconsider  its 
action,  the  time  for  final  adjournment 
having  been  reached.  As  this  prelimi- 
narv   provision  was   pending   during 


the   office   should   be   clearly   defined,    the' General  Convention,  the  question 

nonal  amendment   of  chaninnfir  the  name  was  not  dis- 


An other  constitutional 
adopted  by  the  lower  house  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  dioceses  was 
one  proposing  that  domestic  mission- 
ary districts  be  given  a  fractional  vote 
of  one-quarter.  The  upper  house  con- 
curred. An  amendment  enlarging  the 
rights  of  foreign  missionary  districts 
was  also  passed.  These  amendments 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion. An  amendment  requiring  the 
•  ssent  of  standing  commit  tees  for  the 


changing 

cussed  on  its  merits^  and  no  formal 
proposition  was  considerea  by  the 
Convention. 

The  provincial  system,  grouping 
dioceses  and  missionary  districts  in 
eight  provinces,  each  province  to  have 
a  synod  constituted  of  bishops,  cleri- 
cal and  lay  deputies,  all  to  sit  to- 
jrether  unless  they  vote  to  sit  apart, 
was  adopted  by  both  houses.  The 
grouping  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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the. Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Moravian 
Church,     the    Methodist    Episcopal 
Church,  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Unitcil  Prt'sbyteriaii,  Churches  and  the 
Presbyterian   Alliance,   the  Lutheran 
General    Synod,    and    the    Reformed 
(German)     and    Reformed     (Dutch) 
Churches.     Since  the  report  was  pre- 
pared  the    United    Free    and   Estab- 
lished Churches  of  Scotland,  the  Wes- 
loyan  Conference  of  England,  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  England 
have  taken  favorable  action,  and  also 
tlie  Old   Catholic  Church  of  Europe. 
The  first  preliminarv  conference  was 
hold  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1913, 
coiTiniiHsioncrs    representing    thirteen 
of  tlie  above-named   churches   of  the 
United  States  being  pre<sent,  together 
with    a    rcpresentntivc    each    of    the 
(.'hurcli   of   Kngland  and  tlie   Russian 
Orthodox  Church.     After  harmonious 
discussion    resolutions   were   adopted, 
declaring:     (1)    that  "the  true  ideal 
of  the  World  Conference  is  of  a  great 
meeting  participated  in  by  men  of  all 
Christian   cliurches   within  the  scope 
of  the  call,  at  which  there  shall   be 
consideration   not   only   of   points   of 
dilFcrence     and     agreement     between 
Christiana,  but  the  values  of  the  ap- 
proximations  to  belief  characteristic 
(►f  the  several  churches";     (2)    that 
while  organic  unity  is  the  ideal  to  be 
kept  in  view,  yet  the  business  of  the 
commissions  is  not  to  force  any  par- 
ticular scheme  of  unity,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  holding  of  the  proposed  Con- 
ference;   and    (3)   tliat  the  questions 
for    consideration    should    be    formu- 
la tcnl  in  advance  of  the  Conference  by 
committees  of  competent  men  repre- 
senting various  schools  of  thought.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
what  questions  must  be  settled  "be- 
fore it  can  be  decided  how  the  World 
Conference  can  be  convened,  what  its 
membership   shall   be,   and  when  and 
wher(»   it    sliall    assemble;    how    such 
prior  questions  can  be  answered,  and 
how  miitters  for  the  consideration  of 
the  World  Conference  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  referred  to  the  committees 
which   are   to  study  them;    and  how 
and   wlien   those  committees   shall  be 
appointed." 

REFORMED 


Reformed  Church  in  AwiArlw^  (Dufedi) 
at  its  107th  sessioiiy  held  in  Amhuxj 
Park,  N.  J.,  in  June,  -  adopted  a  re- 
port of  its  committee  on  reriiion  of 
the  church  constitution.  Few  nhaiiflw 
are  made.  It'  was  proposed  to  alknr 
classes  to  receive  graduates  of  fha 
theological  seminaries  into  the  n&in- 
istry  without  the  usual  ezainiiim- 
tion,  but  the  General  Synod  voted  to 
retain  the  present  law.  It  voted, 
however,  to  release  ministers  from 
tlie  constitutional  obligation  to  prooh 
frequent  sermons  on  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

Prospects  of  Union.— Overtures  were 
received  asking  that  negotiations  for 
union  be  opened  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  (Ger- 
man). Originally  these  two  bodiea 
were  under  the  same  ecclesiastical 
oversight.  Many  years  ago  a  plan  of 
union  was  submitted  and  adopted  by 
the  German  body,  but  rejected  l^ 
the  Dutch  body.  It  is  believed  that 
to-day  such  a  project  would  have  a 
better  prospect  of  acceptance. 

BOMAK   GATHOIiIO 

Celebration  of  the  Edict  of  Cob- 
stantine.— The  year  1913  has  been  ob- 
served throughout  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  as  a  universal  jnbilee  in 
celebration  of  the  edict  of  Constantino^ 
16  centuries  ago,  proclaiminff  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  against  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  An  Apostolic  Letter 
was  issued  by  the  Pope,  early  in  tho 
year,  offering  plenary  indulgences  to 
those  who  should  observe  the  Jubilee 
under  the  prescribed  conditions. 

American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Societies. — The  great  popular  event  of 
the  year  among  Roman  Catholics  has, 
in  recent  years,  come  to  be  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  The  1913  conven- 
tion was  held  in  August,  in  Milwaa- 
kee,  and  was  attended,  according  to 
estimates,  by  30,000  delegates  and 
others  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  'i'he  societies  embraced  are 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  Holy  Name,  Catholio 
Total  Abstinence,  numerous  charita- 
ble, benevolent,  and  educational  sods- 
ties.  A  similar  organization  of  wom- 
en*s  societies  was  to  have  been  formed 


Constitution  of  the  Dutch  Reformed '  at    Milwaukee.    It    was   to    take  no 
Church.— Til?   General    Synod   of   the '.  position  either  for  or  against  woman 
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of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  to 
it's  extension. 

Shakers. — ^The  last  great  Shaker 
village,  Union  Village,  0.,  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Shaker  community,  and  this 
celebrated  communist  organization 
has  come  to  an  end.  A  number  of 
elders  and  sisters  still  live. 

World's  Sunday  School  Convention. 
— The  seventh  triennial  convention  of 
the  International  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, embracing  all  evangelical 
Protestant  bodies,  was  held  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  July  8-15.  There  were 
about  2,500  delegates  present,  embrac- 
ing many  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  report'  was  received  from 
a  commission  appointed  three  years 
ago  to  visit  the  various  mission  fields, 
showing  opportunities  for  Sunday 
School  work  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  workers  and  the  amount  of 
funds  could  compass.  The  convention 
deemed  that  the  condition  of  Islam 
warranted  the  selection  of  a  secretary 
to  present  its  needs.  Sir  Robert  Laid- 
law  was  elected  president.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  in  Tokio. 

Church  Withdrawals  in  Germany.— 
Withdrawals  from  the  Protestant 
State  Church  of  Prussia  reached  a 
very  large  figure  in  the  latter  part 
of  1912  and  the  first  part  of  1913. 
In  the  former  year  the  number  noti- 
fying the  state  authorities  of  the 
severance  of  their  relation  with  the 
Church  reached  100,000,  and  in  the 
first  four  months  of  1913,  40,000  more 
withdrew.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
total  for  that  year  would  be  200,000. 
The  secession,  it  is  explained,  does 
not  mean  that  there  has  been  a  change 
of  faith,  but  is  due  to  a  desire  to  escape 
the  Cliurch  tax.  This  tax,  with  the 
burden  of  the  increased  military  tax 
pressing  heavily,  naturally  becomes 
onerous  to  nominal  members.  No 
such  defection  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  however,  is  reported.  By 
some,  Uiercforc,  the  Protestant  defec- 
tion is  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
unbelief.  The  labor  movement  in  pol- 
itics is  quite  inimical  to  the  Church, 
and  naturally  laboring  men  are  among 
those  withdrawing  from  it.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a  distinct  decline 
in  the  number  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  communion.  In  large 
churchps  in  Berlin  men  are  seldom 
seen  at  communion.    This  applies  to 


I  Protestant  churches  and  not  to  Romii 
!  Catholic.    It  is  deemed  not  inoiproba- 
ble   that   disestablishment   will   10011 
i  become  a  prominent'  question. 

Religions  Census  of  Hungaxy.-^ 
Hungary,  according  to  the  latest  cen- 
sus, has  upward  of  2,600,000  in  the 
Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Church,  whicht 
unlike  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, is  governed  by  bishops;  1,306,- 
436  in  the  Lutheran  oommimion;  and 
74,275  in  the  Unitarian  Church;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,084,264  Protestants, 
or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
the  King  of  Hungary  belongs,  has 
9,010,606  communicants  and  adher- 
ents, the  Greek  Church  (Uniats), 
who  acknowledge  the  Pope,  2,007333; 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Churdi, 
2,333,690.  The  Jews  number  911,17S. 
Nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches 
:  are  losing  members  and  the  Roman 
I  Catholic  Church  also  shows  consider- 
able losses. 

Religious  Census  of  Canada. — ^The 
results  of  the  census  taken  in  Canada 
in  1011,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
religious  bodies,  were  announced  in 
1913.  This  is  a  census  of  "popula- 
tion" and  not  of  communicants.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comes  toit, 
with  2,833,041,  a  gain  for  the  decade 
of  003,441;  the  Presbyterian  second, 
with  1,115,324,  a  gain  of  272,882;  the 
Methodist  third,  with  1,079,802,  a 
gain  of  163.006;  the  Anglican  fourth. 
with  1,043,017,  a  gain  of  361,523;  the 
Baptist  fifth,  with  382,666,  a  gak  of 
!  04.601.  These  figures  show  that  Ro- 
!  man  Catholics  constitute  30.31  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  Preshy- 
;  tcrians  15.48  per  cent.,  Methodhns 
14.98  per  cent.,  and  Anglicans  14.47 
per  cent.  The  largest  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  decade  was  shown  hy 
the  Anglicans,  53.05,  the  next  largest 
by  the  Presbyterians,  32.30,  and  tiie 
next  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  27.06. 
Among  the  smaller  denominationi 
represented  are  Confucians,  14,662; 
Buddhists,  10,012 ;  Sikhs  and  Hindus, 
1.758;  Shintos,  1,289;  Pagans,  natiTS 
Indians,  11,840.  There  were  74^664 
Jews  and  797  Mohammedans.  There 
were  3,110  who  reported  themselves 
as  Agnostics  and  26,027  who  owned 
to  no  religion.  The  Christian  Sdsa- 
tists  numl^red  5,073. 
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A.  S.  Isaacs 

The  Balkan  Wax.— The  transfer  of  Workingmen's  Committee  was  organ- 
IW.OOO  Jews  from  Turkieb  sover-  ized  to  innuenc^  .lews  expatriated 
eijrnty  to  Servi a.  Ore<*ce.  Bulgaria,  and  from  former  European  Turkey  and 
Rumania  lias  involved  new  conditions  As-ia  Min^r  in  join  the  Zionist  move- 
wLith  have  aroused  wide  interest  iijfiit  and  fsettle  in  Palestine, 
amon;:  the  .Tews  of  western  Europe  The  Ritual  Murder  TriaL — ^Hendel 
and  Ainerifa.  Efforts  were  made  to  se-  Beilis,  charged  at  Kieff  with  the  mar- 
our*-  a  ;.'uarani«'e  of  civil  and  religiou?  der  of  a  Russian  lad.  Andrelo  Yuwhin- 
Iil»^'!■t^  ior  Jewfc;  of  the  conquered  gky.  in  1911.  for  the  purpose  of  using 
territory.  The  United  States  sought  \  his  blood  in  a  Jewish  ritual,  was 
to  y'.t'ura  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in '  brought  to  trial  after  two  yearB*  im- 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  to  guarantee  prisonment,  on  Oct.  8.  The  trial  at- 
civil  and  religious  ]i!*erty  without  tracted  world-wide  attention.  Xot 
dibtinction  of  f-reed:  the  rej»ly  was  only  did  Europe  and  America  in  gen* 
thai  such  1  liberty  already  existed  (see  erai  express  their  disapproral.  but 
alHo  IJf.  luttrn^itional  jidationft).  In  even  Russian  public  opinion,  as  voiced 
P^Ingland.  France.  Germany,  Austria-  by  its  representative  bodies,  including 
Hungarv.  and  Jtalv.  the  status  of  the  some  bv  no  means  pro- Jewish,  was 
Wwuimuiiti  J«'W«  \va«  tlie  f^ubject  of  equally  outspoken  in  its  condeninatMm 
parliamentary  disr-ijE-sion.  Rumania  of  the  charge  and  its  prosecution.  It 
}ja«>  ar<>ijn'd  full  citi/fn^^hiji  to  the  was  commonly  held  that  the  trial  was 
.T«'\v.-  <.f  Sjli^iria  and  other  ann*'xed  promoted  as  an  -:i^entive  to  new 
Tcriitory.  wliil**  Jj'wihlj  n-iTiiit-^  en-  pogrom?  against  the  Jews.  The  evi- 
W^lt-t]  ill  the  war  a  gain  tit  Bulgaria  will  dexice  brought  forward  to  connect  Bei- 
alho  af-quirr*  citizi^nship.  liis  with  the  crime  was  evidently  man- 

Thc  Zionist  Congress.— The  eleventh  ;  ufactured,  and  the  blood  accusation 
International  Zionist  Congress,  held  in  ■  was  supported  by  the  most  trivial  and 
Vienna  ^-arly  in  September,  was  at-  fanatical  testimony.  Beilis  was  ac- 
tindr.'d  liy  5.S5  delegates  and  30  mt^m-  quitted  by  the  jury  on  Nov.  10,  and 
\n'r<  of  th<'  Nations*  Committee,  with  while  small  isolated  outbreaks  against 
ahoiit  l.SOO  present  at  the  meetings,  the  Jews  occurred,  the  acquittal  de- 
'J'h<'  *'xi«itenf*e  of  mur-h  divergence  of  strrtyed  the  possibility  of  a  general 
\  i<'\v     \va«    indi'-alf'd.      The    way    in    jiogrom. 

v.}ii^li  Palestine  colonization  was  car-  Jews  of  France. — Latest  data  place 
ii<<]  "u  wji^  -irofi;:ly  criticis<*d.  and  th?  Jewish  population  of  France  at 
ofifci-jtjoM  \va^  arouM»d  by  the  demand  al>out  125.000.  wiih  three  chief  rabbia, 
of  rl.i-  tintifil  comniitte*'  that  tlie  .SO  rabbis,  and  100  synagogues.  Paria 
din 'lion  of  ih**  Zioni-t  financial  in-  )ia«  100.0«XJ  of  the  Jews  in  France, 
•■til  lit  ion  *-  *^hould  be  i'ientifi<'d  with  ani!  the  re?:  .ire  distributed  among 
\)n-  ['urty  management.  The  Jr^wish  Lyons.  Ma r>e'.ilo*,  P^ordeaux.  Besancon, 
rolniiial  I  tank  and  its  associated  un-  Nancy,  Bayonne.  and  Ximes.  Despite 
•i«-riakin;:*  liave  more  than  $2/100.000  their  numl^rs  in  Paris,  the  actual  roll 
in  tlir-ir  kfi-]nuii.  ]Mufh  activity  was  of  members  in  the  various  temples 
-fiov,  n  in  r*';.'ard  to  Pab'sline  work  in  re.»che«  only  <.•>•'•.  Besides.  Algeria 
wlu'-aiioii  and  ^^anitation.  It  is  esti-  ha*  «'»9  Jewish  communities  in  Algiers, 
r/iaicii.  a-  a  ^ign  of  increasing  Jewish  (Lnstantint.  aiu:  i^r.in:  nevertheless, 
ini«n-t.  tliat  in  the  last  few  year?  t>io  total  budget  for  religious  purposes 
111"  .h  w  -  liav«'  ;.'aincd  ^fvi-n  per  cep^  '"ancf    ^nd    Algeria    amounts    to 

oi  iIh  i-nt  in- area.     The  «iim  of  4.0O«  ••K        mllion  francs.    The  loss 

Of  Mi  iianc^  \\n^  raided  to  entaMis}  <«.%     .orraine  40  years  aflo 

J«:\\i-h  university  in   I*al#-»tine.     A.  --"0        '— '  *  and  some  his- 

/ioni-t  (longres-.  at  Cracow,  coin-  -^  those  at  CoIr 

of  a  «-wtion  of  the  \'ienna  dele^-  its.    ^lers  !■ 

effort *.  ui-re  ifinde  to  advance  e'" 
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PAINTING,    SCULPTURE,    AND   HANDICBAPT8 

David  Lloyd 


Museums.  —  Benjamin  Altman, 
whose  collection  of  paintings,  ceram- 
ics,   textiles,    and    other    art    objects 


acclaimed  Ruysdael  is  the  landscape 
called  "Cornfield."  There  are  four 
Memlings,  three  of  the  earlier  works 


has  been  known  to  students  in  Europe  I  of  Franz  Hals,  a  portrait  of  Philip 
and  America  as  important,  not  to  say '  IV  of  Spain  by  Velasquez,  the  sub- 


pricolcsH,  died  in  New  York  City  on 
Oct.    7.      He   dis])osed    a    great    for- 


tune  by   an   amazing  will.    None  of   of   Delft,   "The   Sleeping  Girl."     Mr. 


its  several  philanthropic  bequests 
came  with  less  surprise  than  that  of 
his  art  collection.  A  tradition  is 
growing  in  this  country  which  limits 
our  wealthy  collectors  to  a  life  inter 


ject  of  an  intermuseum  war  of  at-" 
tribution  a  few  years  ago;  a  Vermeer 


Altman  had  the  unique  privilege  of 
making  his  own  no  less  than  13  of 
Rembrandt's  paintings.  Three  of 
them,  from  the  Kann  collection,  were 
shown  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  loan  ex- 


est  in  their  treasures.  Mr.  Altman,  |  hibition  at  the  Museum  in  1009.  The 
who  left  no  children,  was  sweeping  |  others  include  the  "Old  Woman  Cut- 
in  his  generosity,  painstaking  and  |  ting  Her  Nails"  (1658),  and  the  ool- 
exact  in  his  plans'  for  the  public.   The  I  lector's  last  purchase,  "The  Toilet  of 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received 
the  offer  of  the  collection  on  the  con- 
dition of  agreeing  to  keep  it  intact, 
apart,  and  unmixed.  In  case  the  Mu- 
seum should  decline,  the  executors 
were  directed  to  incorporate  the  Alt- 
man  Art  Museum  of  New  York  and 
dedicate  the  collection  to  the  public 
in  a  suitable  building,  preferably  Mr. 
Altman's  own  house  and  galleries. 
Tlie  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan, 
meeting  on  Oct.  20,  voted  to  accept 
tlio  bc([urst  on  the  conditions  named. 
The  collection  has  been  assembling 
quietly  for  over  30  years.  Without 
attempting  a  full  account  of  it  here, 
some  of  its  items  may  be  recalled. 
Among  Italian  masters  it  affords  ex- 
amples of  Fra  Angel ico.  l^otticelli,  An- 


Bathsheba  After  the  Bath"  (1643). 
The  Altman  Museum,  had  it  beoi 
called  into  being,  would  have  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  small 
galleries.  Its  imusual  quality  was 
suflficient  excuse  for  the  Metnmoli- 
tan's  admitting  it  as  an  inviolable 
unit  into  a  growing  and  orderly  sys- 
tem. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  died  in  Rome 
on  March  31.  He  had  been  interested 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  since  its 
inception.  He  had  been  trustee  of  the 
corporation  since  1888  and  its  presi* 
dent  since  1004.  During  this  latter 
period  the  Museum  had  entered  a 
new  stage  in  growth  and  prosperity. 
Its  demands  upon  his  time  and  at- 
tention   were    never    postponed,    not 


tonello  da  Messina,  Francia,  Gior-  |  even,  as  Mr.  de  Forest,  the  newly 
gione,  Titian.  Filippino  Lippi,  Verro- 1  elected  president,  has  recalled,  by  such 
cliio.   and    Cosimo   Tura.     The   "Holy    pressing  business  as  the  famous  bank- 


Family"  of  Mantegna  lipped  auction- 
room  records  at  the  Weber  sale  in 
1012  at  $150,000.  Holbein's  portrait 
^f  Ijady  Lee  added  a  similar  notoriety 

o      ift;       ^nrno      \i      r^iirnVipafi        J^     long- 


ers'  conference  on  staying  the  1907 
panic.  He  was  liberal  of  his  treas- 
ures, too.  As  a  collector,  his  position 
was  all  but  fabulous  in  two  hemi- 
spheres add  his  insatiable  interest  in 
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the  ftcquiHitlon  of  objec 
merit    resulted    in    an 
private  collection. 

At  the  time  of  his 
been  transferred  to  thil 
loaned  to  tlie  Museum  { 
Twenty-nine  paintings  1 
in  January,  among  then 
Raphael  and  portraits  b; 
Dyck,  Gainsborough,  Ri 
ney,  and  Raeburn.  Pi 
decorations  painted  by  . 
Madame  du  Barry  havi 
The  strength  of  the  eo 
ever,  does  not  lie  so 
canvaasea.  The  famous 
iatures  nuinberH  900. 
include  the  Swenigorod 
Hoentachel  collections. 
Delia  Rob  bias  among  tl 
naiasance  aculpture  aoij 
mainly  of  this  period, 
pieces.  For  the  rest,  t 
eiry,  silver,  metal  work 
clocks,  crystals,  amber. 
jolica,  early  French  fa 
German,  and  Chinese  poi 
tian  glass,  tapestrie 
ivoricH,  H  to  all  carvinRs 
and  honestone,  all  told 
objects.  The  ultimate 
this  collection  was  left 
gan's  nill  to  his  son,  J. 
gan,  Jr.  No  decision 
announced;  but  the  lo 
which  the  collector  had 
the  planned  south  wing 
ing  has  been  advanced  i 
Morgan's  suggestion,  an 
on  the  upper  floor  of  tl 
east  addition  early  in  1 
the  Morgan  collection 
as  an  outright  gift,  it  c 
Museum,  at  least  for  I 
richly  stocked  storehoi 
far  bevond  the  reach  c 
stitution;  and  with  thi 
in  addition  the  Metropo 
ahead  in  the  course  of 
front  rank.  Mr.  Morga 
example  arc  held  respo 
recently  announced  dec: 
Rijrps  to  pass  over  t 
AVashington  and  transf 
the  Metropolitan  his  i 
lection  of  armor. 

Superficially  and  for 
this  shifting  of  presti] 
to  light  only  the  vexatit 
ment  of  a  lack  of  galle: 
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prehensive  and  all  the  more  interest-  fellows   announced   the  close    of   tlw 

ing  for  including  several  types  which  chapter  of  representation.    From  the 

had    not    before   been   accorded   wall  very  beginnings  of  art  the  sanotions 

space    in   a   general   exhibition.    The  and    limits    of    representation    havt 

foreign    work    ran    back    to    Manet,  been   in  a   state  of   flux.    Here 


Monet,  Corot,  Courbet,  Daumier. '  an  arresting  proposal,  to  do  away 
There  was  another  group  in  Pissarro,  with  this  function  utterly.  Yet  the 
Seurat,  Sisley.  The  character  of  work  itself  showed  that  the  fallacy 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  had  waited  in  the  theory  was  one  of  hyperbole. 
Introduction,  not  to  mention  Cezanne.  The  post- impressionists  are  still  rep- 
Forty  specimens  of  the  elaborated  rcsentationists  after  their  fashion. 
beauty  of  Odllon  Redon's  touch  and  I'icabia  and  the  cubists  came  nearer 
fancy  made  an  exhibition  by  them-  to  expunging  the  awkward  difficulty, 
selves.  Recent  extremists  were  also  Their  chosen  province  was  more  strict- 
on  hand,  post -impressionists  and  cub-  ^'ly  limited  to  the  impartment  of  mood, 
ists,  Henri  Matisse,  Francis  Picabia,  another  element  in  the  painter's  prod- 
Paul  Picasso,  Marcel  Duchamp.  The  uct  which  has  varied  in  dominance 
futurists  had  been  bidden,  but  like  at  different  periods.  In  means  these 
the  wedding  guests  in  the  parable,  had  painters  sought  to  restrict  themselves 
sent  their  condescending  regrets.  to  a  pied  representation  of  compacted 

Unfortunately  for  the  due  appre- 1  and  contiguous  geometric  solids.  Now, 
ciation  of  the  ^Association's  vigorous  i  though  visual  experience,  which  al- 
and welcome  enterprise,  the  novelty  |  ways  trails  emotion,  is  instinctively 
of  these  new  fashions,  the  extraordi- .  reflected  in  terms  of  the  identical  ex- 
nary  aspect  of  the  sculptures  and  can-  perience,  it  might  be  possible  to  match 
vasses  and  their  voluble  defense  or  approximately  evoke  the  emotion 
swamped  the  solid  merits  of  the  ex- '  in  terms  of  other  experience.  When, 
hibition  as  a  whole.  No  such  hub- 1  however,  as  in  Picabia's  essays,  the 
bub  had  been  raised  in  many  years,  \  <^wo  projects  are  merged,  the  vehicle 
no  such  chatter  about  the  province  of '  of  mood  breaks  down  and  betrays  the 
art.  The  cool  and  urbane  gauged  the  fallacy  of  a  jumble.  Again  Duchamp 
tempest  on  the  teapot  scale  -.  more  attacked  one  of  the  inveterate  prob- 
rapturous  temperaments  seemed  to  '•  ^^^nis  of  art,  the  suggestion  of  move- 
adopt  the  sigh  of  du  Maurier's  intense  |  m  e  n  t .  Kinematophotography  was 
bride  over  Algernon's  teapot,  "Ah,  let  |  frankly  taken  as  the  sanction.  The 
us  live  up  to  it!"  Convinced  defend- '  so-called  instantaneous  photograph, 
ers  of  beautv  cited  the  art  impulse !  the  single  rapid  exposure,  had  out- 
of  the  insane'  for  comparison.  Critics  moded,  for  instance,  all  art's  horses 
were  reminded  that  they  had  rejected  from  the  Parthenon  frieze  down  and 
impressionism;  they  were  warned  to  nevertheless  falsified  the  optical  fact. 
reject  post- impression  ism  at  their  ,  When  Duchamp,  offering  to  surmount 
peril.  In  Chicago  the  vice  commis-  this  falsity,  puts  his  kinematograph 
sion  of  the  legislature,  then  sitting,  |  to  the  test,  motion  is  suggested  by  a 
felt  called  upon  to  investigate;  and '  new  multiform  symbol,  which,  in  it- 
after  tlie  close  of  the  exhibition  there  i  self,  is,  if  anything,  a  representation 
the  oilicial  bulletin  of  the  Art  Insti- ,  of  such  a  train  of  persisting  images 
tute  comforted  its  patrons  with  the  as  the  mind  cannot  preserve  or  a  run- 
assurance  that  no  one  had  been  really '  ning  overlay  of  moving-picture  films 
harmed.  Though  this  interest,  aroused  '  pnch  as  the  projecting  lantern  could 
by  a  small  section  only,  was  dispro-  only  throw  when  out  of  order.  The 
portionate,  it  marked  the  year  with  balance  between  the  record  of  things 
a  benefit  which  the  customary  round  seen  and  the  notation  of  the  mental 
of  the  art  season  too  often  lacks:  abstract  sprung  from  them,  the  degree 
hundreds  of  people  for  once  were  !  to  which  expression  may  be  fruitfully 
genuinely  interested  in  art.  i  concentrated  on  the  artist's  reflex  of 

The  uncouth  guise  of  the  debated  '  feeling,  the  means  for  communicating 
work  alone  was  not  so  much  the  cause  i  by  immobile  statement  the  sense  of 
of  the  stir  as  its  illustration  of  the  i  movement,  these  three  puzzles  were 
well- ventilated  theoretic  programmes .  not  answered;  but  the  putting  of 
-kf  the   innovators.     Matisse  and   his  |  them,  even  if  phrased  in  a  lingo  rfalg- 
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ABGHITECTXrBE 

Lloyd  Wabbex 


Notable  Structures  of  the  Year.— 
The  year  1913  has  been  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  architecture  in  Amer- 
ica as  having  seen  the  completion,  or 
the  design  for  future  construction,  of 
a  number  of  buildings  which  are  the 
most  important  of  their  kind  of  any 
that  have  been  heretofore  erected  in 
this  country,  either  in  the  artistic 
quality  of  tlieir  design,  the  studied 
fitness  of  their  plan,  or  for  their  great 
size. 

A  review  of  the  buildings  just  com- 
pleted, or  planned  during  the  year, 
brings  this  fact  overwhelmingly  into 
prominence,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  ex- 
cellence of  design,  ingenuity  of  plan- 
ning, or  titanic  niHss  of  construction, 
to  differentiate  between  these  struc- 
tures. Ecclesiastical,  educational,  ad- 
ministrative, and  commercial  build- 
ings have  exceeded  all  former  limits. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has, 
in  New  York,  conifiletod  St.  Thomas', 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  study  of 
Gothic  we  have,  and  has  held  a  com- 
petition for  a  vast  Cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, whicli  will  rival  in  extent  the 
greatest  minstx^rs  of  England.  The 
Educational  l^uilding  at  Albany  rears 
its  loftv  colonnade  in  emulation  of  the 
great  Corinthian  order  at  Baalbec.  The 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York  is 
a  triumph  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
complicated  problems  for  the  trans- 
portation and  circulation  of  crowds, 
such  as  has  never  been  achieved  else- 
where, while  the  vast  resources  and 
extraordinary  conveniences  of  the  Mc- 
Alpin  and  Biltmore  Hotels  attends  to 
housing  them.  Tlie  Woolworth  Build- 
ing exceeds  in  height  any  building  for 
occupancy  yet  executed.  The  Xew 
York  C<nnity  Court  TTouse,  in  ingenu- 
ity not  only  of  arranirinff  extremely 
difficult  interior  re(|uireinents,  but  of 
placing  a  monumental  Iniildinsr  on  an 
irrejrular  lot  of  ground,  is  of  the  high- 
est interest.  Tlie  New  York  "Municipal 
Building  houses  ihe  vastest  single 
system  of  civic  offices  in  the  country. 

•  « 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  rises  the  great 
group  of  buildings  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  which,  in  its  con- 
ception of  monumental  courtyards  in 
ong  succession,  has   found   an  archi- 


i  I 


tectural  treatment  which  seems  never 
before  to  have  been  thought  of,  and 
promises  to  be  supremely  Bucoesaful, 
while  on  the  projects  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington  have  been 
lavished  every  care  and  study,  so  that 
a  monument  may  be  erected  worthy 
of  the  sentiments  which  Linoohi's 
genius  inspires  in  the  heart  of  every 
American.  (See  also  I,  American 
History. ) 

The  buildings  of  this  list  impose  by 
their  evident  importance,  but  besides 
them  very  many  edifices  have  arisen 
in  many  states  which  the  space  at  our 
disposal  does  not  permit  us  to  review; 
state  capitols,  university  buildings, 
residences,  post  offices,  and  commer- 
cial buildings  are  on  every  hand,  but 
the  buildings  we  have  named  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  this  review,  for  they 
express  admirably  the  position  of  this 
last  year  in  the  advance  of  the  mate- 
rial, if  not  altogether  of  the  spiritual, 
civilization  of  the  country.  Three 
things  they  seem  to  typify:  organisa- 
ti<m  and  centralization  essentially; 
and,  not  less,  ostentation,  of  success, 
of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  vital- 
ity 

•  

New    Principles    of    Design.  —  The 

competitions  for  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing and  the  N.  Y.  County  Court  House 
have  brought  to  the  fore  a  principle 
of  architectural  design  which  is  sure 
to  influence  the  planning  of  many 
monumental  buildings  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  for  this  reason  it  is  proper 
to  take  them  especially  into  considera- 
tion, so  that  the  origin  of  this  char- 
acteristic can  be  clearly  attributed  to 
the  year   1013. 

The  plots  of  ground  allotted  to 
these  buildings  were  in  each  case  of 
very  irregular  shape,  a  thing  unusual 
in  our  American  cities  and  almost  al- 
ways disregarded  in  utilitarian  edi- 
fices, the  perimeter  of  buildings  usually 
follf)wing  that  of  the  lot  in  order  to 
utilize  every  foot  of  available  land,  or 
to  give  facades  of  the  greatest  devel- 
opment possible.  But  contrary  to 
practice,  in  these  two  cases,  demgrns 
were  chosen  "which  violated  this  prin- 
ciple entirely. 

The  principles  of  design  which 
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to  have  influenced  the 
jury  in  each  af  these 
entlf  identical:  thej 
which  had  the  greatel 
to  say,  which  formei 
complete  accentuated 
selves.  Curiously  enoj 
desijfns  were  the  only 
which  presented  just 
teristic,  which  shows 
considerable  departui 
constituted.  The  Mui 
presents  the  form  of  a 
with  its  axis  drawn  th 
Street,  preceded  by  a 
trance  way ;  the  Court 
of  a  circular  edifice 
break  in  its  circumfer 
onnade  serving  to  acce 
entrance.  The  import! 
jury  decisions,  guidei 
principle,  is  very  ev 
tend  in  future  competi 
plans  in  expression  ol 
It  may  only  be  the  fas 
ment.  and  in  a  few  y 
Bbandoned.  but  at  pr< 
strong  and  presents  a 

Richardson's  time  whii 
Pittshiireh  City  Hall 
and  flnnkinjr  wines.  oi 
the  Xpw  York  Public  1 
composition  of  facade 
The  idpa  which  influ 
seems  to  have  been  a 
silhouette  of  the  plan 
findins  a  contour  difl 
eternal  intormeshing 
round  forms,  domes, 
courts.  And  as  we  lor 
ments  of  the  past,  wl: 
principle  hnsbroucht  1 
nnd  tlieCn=tIeof  St.  A 
chnrm  fo  (lie  Cortile  d 
the  Tnj  Mahal! 

New  Ptindples  of 
dopsi  tlip  importance  o 
stop  here,  thev  implv  . 
of  crificifim  which  is  p. 
of  infliicncn;  the  prii 
nienthv  "pir(i,"  .ts  th» 
The  method  of  archite. 
in  France  hnf  Ions  hef 
rnf  on  the  nisumpti 
France  is  quite  admi; 
architect   skillful   enoii 

n  plan  can  he  trusted 
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style,  which  in  some  future  time  may 
assume  shape  in  the  critic's  mind,  but 
to  us  it  must  mean  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  absence  of  taste  as  a 
characteristic  of  this  epoch — not  good 
taste  or  bad  taste,  or  appreciation  of 
artistic  work  laboriously  achieved  by 
study,  which  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
always  bt»en  a  substitute  for  sensation 
throufrh  the  palate,  just  as  the  modes 
of  liipric  were  to  the  scholiast  a  sub- 
stitute for  thought,  but  taste,  pure 
and  simple,  that  souse  which  has  in 
modern  times  been  essentially  the 
creative  factor  of  French  art,  the 
sense  which  enables  us  to  degustate  so 
that  we  fwl  in  our  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  not  explicitly,  a  pleasure  or 
^a  dis^just:  the  capacity,  in  design,  of 
visualizinpr  a  passing  idea  and  mark- 
ing its  roarfi»»n  on  ourselves  as  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant.  This  would  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  us,  more  in  some 
parts  of  tlie  country  than  in  others, 
but  where,  it  might  be  invidious  to  at- 
tempt to  discnvi'v.  The  faculty  of 
taste.  l>e  it  understood,  is  purely  sub- 
jective and  personal,  but  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  original  work, 
and  onlv  under  certain  contlitions  can 
it  become  general  and  affect  an  epoch 
(super-taste,  in  slK)rt)  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  stvle.  These  c<mditions  are 
various  and  cannot  be  treate<l  here, 
but  taste  considered  good  in  one  pe- 
riod has  been  thought  bad  in  anotlier: 
Blondel  attacked  the  taste  shown  bv 
tlie  Oothic  builders,  vet  his  own  ex- 
quisite  creations  found  their  way  to 
the  lumber  heap  before  they  had  ex- 
isted  for    a   centurv:    now  his   works 

• 

and  tliosc  of  the  tliirteenth  centurv 
desiffners  are  treasured  in  our  mu- 
seums side  bv  side. 

And  so  we  have  seen  during  the 
vear  a  strange  medlev  of  architectural 
and  decorative  forms  arise  in  our 
cities,  inspired,  if  we  may  so  apply 
the  word,  from  tlie  most  varied  monu- 
ments of  past  history;  influences  ap- 
parently Greek.-  Tvoman,  Gothic,  or 
Eighteenth  Century  French  in  their 
form,  but  nearlv  alwavs  modern  in 
their  treatment  or  maltreatment.  It 
is  no  longer  the  pleasant  plagiarism 
of  ancient  monuments  which,  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  last  century, 
transplanted  from  the  countries  of 
*-heir  birth  Romanesque  and  Renals- 
ice   clni'"Mies.    Flnren+ine  *»»"'     'jmr 


tiari  palaces,  to  serve  our  rites  relig>- 
ious  or  financial.  The  fact  is  that  ovr 
designers  have  become  far  more  faeila 
and  dextrous  in  their  handling  of 
architectural  problems  than  formerly, 
and  the  draftsmen  so  much  more  prac- 
ticed in  their  work  that  mere  copying 
no  longer  facilitates  design. 

Architectural  Education.  —  At  the 
present  moment  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  skill  of  American  draftsmen 
is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  here  how  it  has  been 
produced,  for  it  is  of  recent  growth, 
and  before  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  most  expert  draftsmen  were 
summoned  from  Europe  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  it.  Some  12  yean 
ago  a  group  of  young  men,  who  had 
studied  architecture  in  Paris,  handed 
th(Mn selves  together  under  the  name  of 
the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects, 
with  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  art  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  t'icole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  atelier  svstem  was  started,  and 

■ 

in  company  with  it  a  scheme  of  fre- 
quent competitions  in  which  these 
ateliers  might  vie  with  each  other. 
The  plan  took,  and  new  ateliers  were 
formed  in  rapid  succession  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union;  they  sent 
their  drawings  to  Xew  York,  where 
they  were  judged  by  the  masters  who 
came  on  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
premiated  designs  were  published  so 
that  all  competitors  might  see  them. 
During  the  year  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand students  have  taken  part  in  these 
exercises,  and  of  those  that  have  com- 
pleted the  course,  their  excellence  is 
so  marked  that  no  longer  does  the 
master  architect  have  to  send  abroad 
for  highly  skilled  assistance.  A  word 
of  tribute  might  here  be  given  to  those 
young  men  who,  not  for  fame  and  not 
for  pay.  have  consecrated  many  long 
evening  hours  as  atelier  pairona  to 
accomplish  this  very  admirable  result. 
This  matter  of  the  education  of  drafts- 
men has.  moreover,  received  much  at- 
tention from  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  during  its  annual 
conventions  there  is  now  held  a 
general  meeting  of  members  of  the 
educational  committees  of  all  the 
chapters,  in  order  to  discuss  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  to  offer  suggestions, 
iwiii    to  »«i^  nrlviiy*.     These  meetings 
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ver,  Colo.i  park  nnd  plsyin^und  sys- 
tems for  Xew  I^nilon,  Cnnn.,  nnd  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.;  )ri>n<>riil  plan  for  school 
KroundN.  plny^'roimdn.  waterfront  and 
parks  of  Schdipctady.  N,  Y.;  sites 
for  public  buildinpa  and  othci  chanfKS 
in  <iowntown  Urooklyn,  N.  Y,;  the 
Arroyo  Swo  Parkway,  Loa  Anneles. 
Cal..    the    land  ^  ahnut 

$1,100,000;  Willert.  Hennepin,  Riivr- 
Bide,  and  other  parks  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
levee  and  other  rivpr-front  improve- 
ments at  Davenport.  Iowa,  costine 
MOft.OOO;  Cedar  River 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa:  Sont 
Miln-aukee.  Wis.:  and  a  citv  park 
system  for  Ga,ry,  Ind.  General  plana 
have  been  designed  for  the  toliowiiiR 
<^'t'fs  I.;  Erie. 

Pa.:    TnloraK^  ^o.;    Wal- 

pole,  MnsM. ;  ond  cities 

in  the 
Plana  for  pecially 

haSa  ^^  ken  durinp  the  vear 

in  the  eollnpcs  and  nniversities.  Slen- 
tion  Bhonld  be  made  of  general  plana 
for  Riehniond  ColIejM.  Va. ;  Queen's 
rollejtp.  Charloffe,  X.  C.:  fiirard  Col- 
lege.  I'hiTiidHphin.  Ph.;  nnd  Batea 
follev-'.  I-c'wialon.  JTe.  Under  the 
direetion  of  Harvard  Tniversitv.  pen- 
wal  plans  and  report  1 
providing  for  liirire  eli:inpes  and  im- 
provements in  TT.irviird  Sipiare  nn<l  in 
tlie  surround iii;;^  !ind  iippniaebi'S  to 
^ar^■H^d   fniverHity. 

Land  Subdivjsiona.  —  The  so-ealled 
niiidern  ftnnlen  suliurli  or  garden  citv 
is  not  ensi'nliiilly  unlike  the  land  sub- 
divisions which  are  constantly  beine 
laid  out  by  Inndsrape  architects.  Dur- 
ing  the  year  1013.  many  of  these  have 
liec-n  undertiiken  or  carried  along  to- 
ivnrd  completion.  Tvpical  ex.implea  are 
tbc  Kore-t  llilln  (iardens.  New  York, 
an  enterpri.*!'  of  fbc  Rage  Foundation 
Ucuiii'S  Co.:  Torrance,  a  large  indus- 
friiil  town  nciir  I-os  .Angeles.  Cal.:  the 
Xcponsi't  (!nrdi>n  Vilhij;p,  a  copartner- 
Kbi]!  hou-ing  scheme  at  Walpole.llass.; 


and  Fairfield,  Ala.    The  eeonomla  «•- 

pect«  of  such  land  developments  hara 

recently  W.  Two  ape- 

cial  ^  MSflii'i.    on    tha 

subject ; 

fluence  of 

City  Land  Value 

(ccdirc,   .Tulv,   1 

Honsinp  and  Town   Planning"   iibid., 

October,  1913). 

Domestic  Landscape 
A 

tects  continue  each  year  to  prapar* 
plans  for  the  development  of  private 
eatateH  and  gardens,  large  and  small. 
A  list  even  of  the  more  important 
private  places  cannot  be  given  here. 
The  principal  books  of  the  year  in 
this  field  are  the  following: 


Sods.) 

City  Planning.  —  The  most  ilgnifl- 
ennt  contribution  of  landHca|>e  archi- 
tects during  ^^  the  work 
of  town  and  city  planning.  The  de- 
tails                      's  record  in  this  Held 
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will  not  be  resume 
baa  now  become  pai 
of  Italy,  and  excavi 
other  nationalities 
in  Italian  territory, 
ernment  has,  howe* 
teological  Institute  i 
by  way  of  eompenea 
Sardis.  —  At  8a.r 
was  made  with  the 

Sortant  buildings 
lany  interesting  ri 
sides  jewelry  and 
came  to  light;  also 
including  a  bllingi 
Lydian  and  Greek, 
the  end  of  a  great 
lions  set  up  beside 
This  was  probably  1 
In  Greece  little  \ 
cause  of  the  war. 
School  did  not  exc 
but  the  British  Sch< 
Knmares  Cave  on  M 
Gortyna.— At  Gor 
Italian  School  at  A 
the  west  aide  of  the 
or  odeum,  upon  the 
the  famous  code  ol 
made  possible  by  eh 
of  the  irrigation  di 
tiona  prov^  that  th 
cated  in  the  mark 
this  site  had  been  i 
geometric  period  on 
Grpek  times  a  tholv 
which  the  laws  wen 
stones  were  afterw 
in  the  oiicum  built  i 
B.  C.  The  latter  bull 
in  the  fourth  ccntur 
fragments  of  the  law 
light  by  the  excavi 
olbcr  in)<eription8. 
Reports  are  now 
done  on  various  site 

Ephesus.— It  has 
at  Ephesus  there 
gates,  one  with  thr» 
from  the  time  of  A 
other  of  two  storiei 
time  of  Hadrian.  T 
m.  square,  surrounc 
two  stories  high  and 
south  and  west  sidei 
gate  was  a  large  Co) 
Claudius. 

Pergamon. — At  P. 
cincts  of  Demeter  an 
pletely  cleared.     Thi 
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important    papprs    in    thp    American  Vork.    Four  of  these  are  on  wood  and 

Jou mat  of  A rchwology.  dificusfimg  the  one  i«  on  cloth:   photographic  I'epro- 

extani    records    of    tlio    commissions  Auctions  accompany  the  article.    Two 

which  h:nl  el  large  of  the  construction  important    Greek    inscriptions    from 

of  these  buildings.     (See  also  Epig-  Sardes,  published  by  W.  M.  Buckler 

raphtf,  infra.)  nm\   D.  ^f.   Robinson,   appear   in   the 

Amrriran     Journal     of     Archwology. 

EPIGBAPHY  (XVII,  29-52).    The  first  of  these,  on 

a    cylindrical    pedestal,    contains    22 

Walter  Dexxisox  Wnes  of  text  and  dates  from  the  first 

century    B.    C:    it    summarizes   the 

Tlic  world  of  epigraphic  science  suf-  P^^^^c  distinctions  bestowed  upon  an 

fered   a  severe  loss  in  the  death    on  "hollas,   the  son  of  lolla*."     A  con- 

Feb.  23,  11113,  of  Harrj-  L.  Wilson   of  *iii""tio^  ^^  t^^  same  article    (t&id., 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  con-  352-370)  gives  the  texts  of  four  hon- 

tributed   the   article  ''Epigraphy"   to  ^^^^^    inscriptions    to    priestesses    of 

the  previous  volumes  of  the  Americax  -"Artemis,   which   date    from    the  first 

Year  Book.     Professor  Wilson  pub-  *^"^   second  centuries  B.   C.     In  the 

lished  various  articles  in  the  American  ^*"^^  Journal   (XVIT,  53-80.  240-266, 

Journal  of  Philology  on  the  inscrip-  ^"I'^ftS),    W.    B.    Dinsraore,    of    tiie 

tions  in  the  Jolins  Tlopkins  Universitv  *^"i<'''J<*an  School  of  Classical  Studies 

collection;    he    had    also  nearly  coni-  "*  Athens,  presents  a  detailed  study 

pleted  the  manuscript  of  a  handbook  ^^  *^***  buildinjr  accounts  of  the  Parthe- 

on  Latin  Epigraphy.  "<»"•  the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Propy- 

Progress  i«  being  made  by  Profe'^^jor  ^"'^'    ""^    summarizes    the   historical 

Littmann  in  the  study  and' internreta-  ^^^^^  which    they  yield:    several  new 

tion  of  theLydian  inscription^*  discov-  ^r:^'-'"'^"*^  «re  identified, 

ered  ])y  the  Princeton  University  Ex-  Latin  Inscriptions. — One  of  the  most 

p^^ditinii   in  its  exeavation  at  Sardes  nn^l^tious  scholastic  undertakings  at- 

of   which    mention   was    made    in   an  ♦^"^pt^'d  ^^7  an  American  was  the  Die- 


Ktiiisoan  qiie<fion.  plan,  and    put  it  into    execution,   of 

Greek  Inscriptions.— In  the  Ameri- 


'  jireparing  ii  dictionary  of  the  extant 
Latin  inscriptions,  with  the  source, 
age,  and  place  of  publication  of  each 
inscription,  and  the  meaning  of  the 


can    Journal    of    Arrhwoloqy     (XVII. 

ir)7-2(MH    i^  tlie  imldication'^by  D.  M. 

I{nbiii-.)ii  o{  j'pigraphical  notes  made.  ,         ,^.  ,         ^.  ,     ,     , 

by  II.    F.  !).•{  nil.  wlio  in  the  excava-  ^^'''^'^^-      ^^^   ^'^''^-   v:h\ch   had   pro- 


tion  of  t])('  site  r)f  (.'yrene.  conducted 
by  tlie  Arrlisi'ologieal  Institute  of 
Anieijea,  met  a  tragic  death  on  March 
11,  1011.  T}n'-e  notes  include  11.")  new 
inseription<.  iiiostly  Greek,  and  nu- 
merous eorreetions  to  inscription^  jil- 
ready  jnibli'-lif'*].  :Many  of  the  new 
inseription-  an-  unimportant,  contain- 
ing only  a  line  or  two:  three  of  these, 
however,  are  metrical  and  one  is  a 
ciir«!r.  tiibh't.  W.  Sherwood  Fox  ha< 
pnl)li<]i('fl  in  llie  Amrriran  Journal  of 
Philolont,  (XXXJV,  74  SO)  the  text 
with    fju-sinn'le<  of  two   Creek    ciirse- 


ceeded  as  far  as  fascicule  21  (Am- 
Aser).  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
by  the  death  of  the  author  on  March 
2.  1J>12.  Plans  are  being  considered 
for  the  continuance  and  completion  by 
Ainerican  scholars  of  this  monumental 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  some  definite 
announcement  of  the  development  of 
such  a  plan  can  be  made  in  the  next 
report. 

Many  American  universities  and  col- 
leges possess  valuable  and  somewhat 
extensive  coll  tactions  of  inscriptions, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.     More  or  less 


tablets,  purchased  in  Athens  and  now  I  full  reports  of  these  have  been  made 
in  the  Poyal  Ontario  Museum  at  To-  at  various  times  in  American  jour- 
ronto.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  nals.  Besides  the  publication  in  the 
Journal    ( 194-197 K  II.    F.    Allen  has    American  Journal  of  Philology  at  the 


uiblished    five    Greek    mummy  ^labels 


Johns  Hopkins  University  collection, 
*r    rhieb  Terence  has  been  made  in 
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As  a  whole  the  symphony  Is  more 
than  interesting,  it  is  worthy  of  study, 
and  of  more  than  qne  hearing.  Mr. 
Kelley  is  not  afflicted  with  "modemitis." 
be  does  not  strive,  by  straining  after 
unusual  harmonic  (or  unharmonic)  com- 
binations to  cover  up  a  lack  of  ideas. 

At  the  same  festival,  on  June  5,  there 
was  produced  the  new  "Negro  Rhap- 
sody" of  Henry  Gilbert,  who  is  strik- 
ing* the  lyre  with  a  bolder  hand  than 
perhaps  any  other  American.  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  folk  element  in 
music,  which  he  combines  with  orig- 
inal ideas  of  sharply  defined  indi- 
viduality. Both  of  the  above  works 
were  conducted  by  their  composers. 
Another  important  American  contri- 
bution to  the  year's  offerings  was  a 
set  of  "Symphonic  Variations"  by 
Arne  Oldberg,  produced  at  the  North 
Shore  Festival  at  Evanston,  111.,  late 
in  May,  and  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Oldberg's  consummate 
mastery  of  thematic  development  com- 
bined with  his  high  sense  of  beauty 
and  exalted  idealism  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  fol-emost  modern 
composers. 

"Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra"  by  the 
Viennese  futurist,  Arnold  Schonberg 
were  heard  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Oct.  30.  They 
were  greeted  with  howls,  cat-calls  an« 
hisses.  They  appeared  to  a  Chicago 
critic  as  "a  din  and  a  series  of  strident 
discords,"  with  no  attempt  to  present 
any  definite  theme  or  any  consecutive 
ideas.  Some  technical  acumen,  how- 
ever, was  discerned. 

The  mathematically  minded  Max 
Roger  was  represented  by  his  new 
"Romantic  Suite"  (op.  125)  and  "Bal- 
let Suite"  (op.  130).  These  works 
wore  givon  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Soeioty,  on  Fob.  7  and  Nov.  20. 
and  revealed  elements  of  sensuous 
beauty  surprising  in  this  composer. 
Other  now  works  forthcoming  at  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  were,  "Bam- 
boula"  by  S.  Coleridge  Taylor,  on 
Jan.  2,  based  on  a  West  Indian  dance, 
brilliant  in  its  scoring  and  ingenious 
in  rliythm;  "Symphonic  Songs"  by 
Josof  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra, on  Fob.  27,  which  were  tv 
gardod  as  more  effective  in  their  in- 
strumental than  in  their  vocal  part;  a 
"Symphonic  Scherzo"  on  ^larch  6,  an 
ambitious    work   of   Straussian   tend- 


ency by  Fritz  Stahlberg,  which 
not  very  cordially  received;   and 
inconsequential  "Festival  Prdude**  by 
Richard  Strauss  on  Nov.  13. 

Further  new  offerinp^s  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  were  "A 
Fairy  Tale'^by  Victor  Kolar,  Feb.  16; 
"Thebes"  by  the  tardily  discovered 
Ernest  Fanelli,  Nov.  16;  and  the  "Fal- 
staff"  of  Elgar  in  December. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
presented  the  following  new  works  in 
New  York;  "Queen  Mab,"  by  Joeef 
Holbrooke,  Jan.  11,  with  the  choral 
movement  omitted;  a  symphony  by 
the  Hungarian,  Erwin  Lendvai,  Feb. 
20.:  and  a  "Symphonic  Burlesque"  by 
Josef  Mraczel,  March  22,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  clever  parody  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss;  and  the  "Tragedy  of 
Salome"  by  Florent  Schmitt,  in  No- 
vember 

Frederick  Delius'  "Life's  Danee^ 
was  brought  out  by  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra on  Nov.  7,  and  evoked  €he 
critical  story,  so  familiar  nowadays, 
of  inconsequential  themes  and  high 
sense  of  tone  color  and  orchestral 
technique.  Ernest  Schelling's  'lie- 
gende  Symphonique"  was  produced 
with  success  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra on  Oct.  30:  and  other  Ameri- 
can works  of  the  year  were  the  dar- 
ingly imaginative  cantata,  "The  Citor 
in  the  Sea,"  by  Arthur  Shepherd, 
given  in  Chicago;  the  cantata  "The 
Poet  and  the  Dryad,"  by  Cyril  Gra- 
ham; poem  for  baritone  and  orchesr 
tra,  "The  Desolate  City,"  by  Mabel 
Daniels;  "Moth  Dance,"  by  Edward 
Burlingame  Hill,  the  three  latter 
works  being  produced  at  the  Mae- 
Dowel  1  Festival  in  August,  the  last 
two  with  notable  success;  "Annabel 
Lee,"  tenor  solo  with  orchestra,  l^ 
James  P.  Dunn,  at  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Concert  on  Nov.  9;  and  inci- 
dental music  for  Louis  Parker's  "Jo- 
soph  and  His  Brethren,"  Century 
Theater,  New  York,  by  the  writer. 

Among  the  important  orchestral 
works  of  the  year  produced  in  Eu- 
rope, there  have  been  Gustav  Mahler** 
ninth  symphony,  and  Arnold  SohOn- 
borg's  "Kammersymphonie"  in  Ber- 
lin; Eugene  d' Albert's  third  piano 
concerto,  and  Schttnberg's  "Gurrelie- 
dor"  in  Vienna;  Arthur  SomervilPs 
s^-m phony,  "Thalassa,"  his  variations 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  "Normandy," 
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'if.  '.  r.*-'f.   *.'-.'. ♦.'J.'",  lif.'it-r  th*:  rja.rrifr  <"J  livso  Bohemian  Club.     In  1913  at  ifei 

t f ,  'T    ^  «•:.  t. . i  r -.    o ,-,«:  r  .1    '  ^  .'.• . ;. a  r.  j. .    v-'/an  fa m o  'i  i  "  j^r o ve"  wa ■•*  p rod uoed .  on  Aug. 

.r-    •/•;.*/,n   at.  rr.tr  ^  *-t.\irj    7  r.«rait*rr  on  ff.   "Th«:   fall   of   U^,"  text  by  Rnftu 

y.ty     \'t     '.."..    ■  A.':«i..'     Ir.nr-.u    o;j«:ra  *»t«r<;l«:  and   rn u^ic  by   Herman  Perlet. 

•Aft*  t/,  •^.  v.v..r.  t...   *i,--t.  r.iv  .•  if.  iti  'Hi*:  Litchfifrld   bounty  Choral   Union 

'.:.'j.:.:i.  \-.:.j  .'■.  at.'!  t.rii-  r'-rt:-^'.r.fi*rr  of  h'ri'i  its  Norfolk   'Conn. »    Festival  on 

f. rj «■     '.'■*/:     . /j     K fj :/!.-!.'•.      ' ■  La    ^; i o n  .fun*:    3-5.     Th i s    is    now   one   of   the 

Tor.'J;!,  '     ■  I.'-     ^  or;t/:ii     'rffofrrnar.n."  rnoit  ir/if«'>rtant  chann«;U  of  Ameriean 

'■/•/.  ■  t.'jr.i.  ''     '1  !.t-  ./«:A»:1-  of  trie  Ma-  oreat.ive  musical   profrress,  as  U  alao 

dor..'.;.  .'=     ;,:.:  :;irr.«:  I;iit.t.*-rfly,"  •'Jo.-y.a.''  tr,«:  Maoliowell  Memorial  AMOeiation, 

»r.':      f.-i'-..!  ■'  v,.-r<:  ;?! ■.*•.',  ,:i  t.hi-  fnan-  "Ahich  in-Vi  it-i  annual  MacDowell  Fe»- 

r.'-r  t',  ;,:./..  .;j  •■;?':  a  rj^'if/:^;*:-.,  and  Witri  t.ival  at  J'''t«-rJy>ro,  X.  H.,  in  the 

V.t.i%: '■■.,.    -j/'/r-.-.      Ab'i'ji.  ifi':  firit  of  of    Au:.'.    17.     The   famous   Bach 

.'.',.':.';.',■/    *:.*-    .u*-  rij:/..t  of  f*]f*:ri%  in  f.jvsil    at  th'-    Moravian  settlement  of 

l\.t'   '..'.'/.ii;ii    v.u'j-,*-    -AH.',    abandori'-d.  Ji<-t.hlrdi<:rri,    I'a.,    took    place   May   30 

all    \,*-:i*»:tt  '^w.t-'.   iht'.TtrsifV'.r   bein^   in  and    'M.     The  *'l'ajision    according  to 

lMi:'!;'.ri.      J.'ijn  a  ^ijfnal    victory   was  .St.    ,Matf.h<-w"   and    "Ji    Minor    Masa" 

'fifofi,' :«d  for  th<:  l'-ad«'rM  of  the  iorc'  wore  j(iven.     The  North  Shore  Festi- 

;irid    ;.;ir'i  fo'i:':.t    "opera   in    Knglish"  val      at      Northwestern      University, 

rrariw-.  KvanHt.on,   III.,  has  become  an  impor- 

Ifi.'.'  rr.'-.r 'U:\ti' -i  int'^nded  op*-ninjf  on  timt  iri-ftitution  under  Dean  Lutkin's 

N'ov,   i^;    //-.M',  rn 'ran while  po^ftponed  Ut  niunup^finftiif  and   t^'Kik  place  on  May 

Janrj:j.  .,    lUli,    hfcaii-e  of   delavH   in  'IH'.U.     Tim    Int^'mational    Eisteddfod 

*.i\i:   tTf-.'U'tu   of    the  buildinr;,   and   it  t'Kik  place  in  I'ittnhiirgh  the  first  week 

'.1-  :if:riO'jri';<-d  that  .Mr.  Harninerit'rin  of  July. 

f.','.i\'\  ij\',*-  op<rra  only  in  Kn^^li^fh  at  The  Summer  municipal  concerts  in 

popul.'ir    pri'-r-i    diirin^f    hi"    fir.it    Hea-  Nfw  York  city  which,  as  in  the  three 

V'fi.  tU-i*.i Tiu'j  until  another  year  the  years  past,  were  under  the  supenri- 

|iro'iuctiori    of    op'Ta    in    French    and  Hion   of   the  writer,  mark  the  fourth 

Italian.  and    lust   vfur  of  the  administration 

'I  h"  J'ari^i  Opera  witneMsed  the  res-  which   has   produced  such  revolution^ 
i;rnaiion  of  liirr-ctor  BrouHHon  in  S^fp-.ary     and     surprislnf(     results.      The 

t'Tfib'-r  and  the  in.itallation  of  .JacrpieH  year's  appropriations  were  $39,500  to 
l^oiieh'--.  'Ihj^  Ir-d  to  the  reMi^Miation  '  the  Ih'partnient  of  Parks  and  $36,000 
of  tlir.  conduetf.r,  Andre  .Me-iHap^i-r,  and  j  t<»    the    Department    of    Docks.      The 

tfi'!  ;if.poiritnieiit  of  (  sirnile  rhevillard  central  feature  of  the  system  was  the 

of  the  Laifioiirenx  (.'oncertM.     Another  inainteriance  of  the  symphony  orchee- 

re-ijfri;ition   of  the  year   was  that  of  tra  in  Central  Park,  where  from  ten 

Andrea^k  l>ippe|  from  the  directornliip  to  twenty  thousand  people  daily  lis- 

of     the     (  hicsi«/o  IMiiladelphia     Opera  t^'ried  to  the  mastcrworkft  of  Beetho- 

Tornpany,    in    \vho?,i.    pjaei-    Cleofonte  ven,    VVnj^ner,   Tschaikowsky,  and  all 

(  arrifiaiiiMi,  of  thf  Metropolitan  Com  the  greatest  composers.  Clevelandy 
[jjiny,    was    afijjointed. 

Good    Mufiic    for    the    People.     The 
y(-ar   han  been   rich   in   nianifeHtaiions 

of  the  i/reiit  .American  niiiHieal   move  cheMlni    for    municipal    concerts.     In 

ment    of    the    time,    the   extendiuf^    of  Los    An|releH,   the    People's   Orchestimp 

the  Hphere  of  ^^ood  nniHic  t(»  the  muHH  '  with    priees    from    f)0    cents   down,   is 

of    the    f)er>p|e.     ThcHc   manifeHtatitinM  |  threatening  the  existence  of  the  regn- 

take  three  p*nerul  forniH,  the  feHtiviil,  hir  Nvniphony  orchestra,  a  condition 

niuniei|)al     eoneertH.     and     Hymplmnic  wliirli  is  n rising  in  various  other  citiei 

coneertH  on  a  popular  liaMiM;  nnd  uIho,  '  us   well.     In  St.   Paul  and   St.  LouiB, 

more    n-eently,    the   "pa^n'iint."    allied  |  the  regular  symphony  orchestras  give 


Ohio,  and  Kpringficld,  Mass., 
r»ther  cities  have  already  done,  dur- 
ing the  year  supplanted  band  by  or- 


to  tliese.  The  day  of  the  prelWninonce 
of  the  Htereotyped  "mnHic  festival"  is 
over.  It  in  tiie  ^'"  ^val  with  Individ- 
ualitv  and   ''•'•"        .  — '")riatpni "M  ^'••.t 


hIho  n  Heri(!s  of  "popular"  concerts. 
Des  Moines  gives  "community  oon- 
eerts"  at  10  cents,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  gives  free  symphony  concerts 


^qs  now  f<«..  ' Mi\  w  a  munici Dal  orchestra  in  the  munic- 

i-oMiMMi  r-  s  1  I  ium.  anpporting  them  by 


«»••-- 


'  •><«  ^         qtiiens. 
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the  auspicos  of  the  British  Antarctic ;  drama.  E.  M.  Holland,  the  son  of  ft 
Expedition,  there  was  placed  upon  ex- ;  distinguished  comedian,  was  himself 
hibition  the  animated  picture  record  i  an  example  of  the  stock  actor  of  com- 
of  **The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  manding  address.  The  most  note- 
Scott,  and  Animal  Life  in  the  Antarc- 1  wortliy  book  published  during  the  year 
tic"  a  human  document  as  thrilling  j  bearing  upon  the  American  drama 
in  its  intimate  details  of  the  explor- 
er's difficulties  as  it  was  a  valuable 
historical  record  of  a  terrible  tragedy. 


was  William  Winter's  The  Wallet  of 
I'imCj  comprising  personal  reminis- 
censes  and  intimate  criticism  of  the 


These  pictures  of  the  polar  expedition   stage    during   over    half    a    century. 


were  taken  by  the  official  photogra- 
pher of  the  Scott  party,  and  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  moving  picture  as  a 
recorder  of  world  events.  The  scenes 
were  remarkable. 

It  has  been  a  noteworthy  year  for 
the  interference  of  the  police,  a  jury 
being  called  upon  to  render  judgment 


a  period  measuring  his  active  work 
as  critic  on  various  papers  in  New 
York. 

At  close  of  the  year  it  is  significant 
to  notice  that  some  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  plays  sent  upon  the 
road  by  the  theatrical  managers  have 
had  an  untimely  end.    There  must  be 


upon  "The  Lure"  and  "The  Fight."  i  some  inherent  economic  cause  for 
The  Stage  Society  of  New  York,  anx-  this;  the  high  cost  of  living  may  be 
ious  to  give  special  plays  on  Sunday  jone  reason;  the  cheapness  and  craze 
evening,  that  being  the  only  time .  of  the  moving  picture  may  be  an- 
when  prominent  actors  are  free  to  other,  the  variety  of  the  moving-pie- 
offer  their  services,  were  stopped  by  ^  ture  films  and  their  closeness  to  news- 
the  police  as  violators  of  the  Sunday  ^  paper  interest  detracting  from  the 
law,  and  now  they  are  forced  to  dis- !  artistic  appeal  of  the  theatre.  But  it 
guise  their  ambitious  attempts  under ,  is  the  impression  of  many  that  this 
the  name  of  ''dress  rehearsal/'  and .  slump  in  the  theatrical  market  on 
the  audience  is  asked  to  slip  into  the '  the  road  as  well  as  in  the  large  citiee 
theatre  by  way  of  the  stage  entrance,  where  a  company  is  permanent  for 
Afraid  of  the  indiscriminate  hand  of  some  weeks,  is  due  to  the  diflTusenesa 
the  law,  Richard  Bennett,  anxious  to .  of  theati  ical  activity.  The  theatre 
present  Brieux's  vital  thesis  drama,  manager  is  so  interested  in  the  by- 
"Damaged  Goods,"  sought  the  pro-  products  of  his  enterprise,  is  so  con- 
tection  of  the  Medical  lievieic  of  Re- ,  cerned  about  the  market  wherein 
vieics,  under  whose  auspices  the  first  there  is  unwise  competition,  that  he 
performances  were  given;  no  tickets  has  cea8<»d  to  concern  himself  with 
were  on  public  sale  at  first,  but  those  the  actual  producing  of  his  own  playi. 
who  became  members  of  the  Sociologi-  j  By  his  interest  in  the  moving-picture 
cal  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review  o/ i  business,  the  manager  is  slowly  Killing 
Reviews  were  entitled  to  a  seat,  the  the  goose  which  should  be  laying  him 
membership  costing  the  same  amount    golden  eggs. 

as  a  theatre  ticket.  This  beating;  Kugene  Walter's  "Fine  Feathers,** 
about  tlie  bush  for  freedom  to  estab-  ■  well  played  in  its  chief  rOles  by  R6b- 
lish  a  tlieatre  of  ideas  is  something  ert  Edeson  and  Wilton  Lackaye,  was 
to  cliallenge  serious  con»i<leration.  ;  successfully  received,  despite  the  grim 
Xotliing  of  any  large  distinction  |  ending  where  the  hero,  ruined  by  his 
has  been  done  by  the  American  !  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  crowd, 
dramatist,  though  it  is  well  to  re-  commits  suicide.  The  workmanship 
cord  thnt  the  National  Institute  of  was  not  as  close  as  in  'The  Easiesv 
Arts  and  Letters  at  their  Chicago  |  Way."  but  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose 
meeting  in  the  Fall  bestowed  a  medal,  was  just  as  marked, 
upon  Augustus  Thomas  f<ir  distin-  "A  G(u)d  Little  Devil,"  adapted  by 
guislied  life  service  in  the  cause  of  Austin  Strong  from  a  fairy  play  by 
drama.  Death  has  reTn<n'e(l  two  men  Hosemonde  Gerard  and  Maurice  Ros- 
who  represent  in  their  ])ersons  two  \  tand,  was  Mr.  Belasco's  contribution 
distinct  traditions.  Douglas  Taylor  i  to  the  cycle  of  fantastical  productions 
was  tlie  President  of  the  Dunlap  Soci- ■  seen  in  Xew  York  during  the  early 
ety,  an  organization  that  published  a  I  part  of  the  year.  The  little  boy  was 
lumber  of  valuable  brocliures  on  the ,'  too  idealized'  to  be  devilish,  but  Mrs. 
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TIius  far,  during  the  year  1013.  they  musical  panorama,  Fields  without 
have  produced  "The  Tragedy  of  Nan/'  [  Weber  is  a  curious  anachronism. 
John  Masefield's  darksome  and  poi^-  '* Believe  Me,  Xdiitippe"  is  a  farce 
nant  drama,  with  Constance  Collier  written  by  Frederick  Ballard,  a  Har- 
as Nan.  Their  next  ambitious  at-  vard  man  who  studied  the  drama  un- 
tempt  was  Arnold  Bennett's  "The  der  Professor  Baker.  A  voung  man 
Honeymoon,"  in  which  Laura  Hope  boasts  that,  accused  of  forgery,  he 
Crews,  Frank  Reicher  and  Mrs.  Le-  could  escape  the  clutches  of  the  police 
Moyne  appeared.  Their  latest  bill  ,  for  one  year.  This  bet  is  taken  up 
consisted  of  Joseph  Medill  Patterson's 
"By-Products,"  in  which  Laurette  Tay- 
lor played  the  part  of  a  light-minded 
shop  girl  who  has  the  joic  de  vivre 
amidst  sordid  tenement  conditions. 
Arthur  Schnitzler's  "Countess  Mizzi," 
well  translated  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  excellently  interpreted  by 
Chrvstal  Heme  in  the  title  role. 


by  a  friend,  and  after  devious  adven- 
tures, the  hero  is  caught  out  West, 
detected  by  the  piece  of  slang  used 
continually  in  the  young  man's  con- 
versation. This  slang  forms  the  title 
of  the  play.  John  Barrymore  was 
amusing,  but  the  play,  excellent  in  the 
tirst  two  acts,  degenerated  into  noise. 
:Mark  E.  Swanks  "Her  Own  Money" 
One  of  the  most  effective  pageant  was  unusual  in  its  theme.  It  pro- 
plays  wen  in  years  was  Louis  N.  pounded  the  domestic  problem  of  a 
Parker's  ''.loBepli  and  His  Brethren,"  wife's  money  which  she  has  saved  and 
with  Brandon  Tynan  as  Joseph,  a  .  of  a  husband's  need  of  it.  The  ques- 
brilliant  piece  of  work,  and  Pauline  tion  implied  is  this:  Does  a  man 
Frederick  as  the  Egyptian  courtesan, ;  feel  obligated  to  return  a  debt  if  the 
Zuleikn.  Not  since  the  days  of ,  debtor  is  his  wife?  The  problem  re- 
Wright  Lorimer's  "The  Shepherd  i  suits  in  estrangement  and  a  senti- 
Kin<;"  has  Biblical  dignity  been  so  ,  mental  return  of  the  husband.  The 
well  represented  on  the  stage.  |  writing  in  this  play  is  above  the  aver- 

The  j)resent  generation  of  theatre- 1  age. 
goers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ■  After  many  years,  John  Drew  re- 
judge  one  of  the  great  old  plays  of  a .  turned  to  Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado 
time  now  gone,  with  the  star  revival '  About  Nothing,"  reminiscent  of  the 
of  Lester  Wallack's  "Rosedalc," '  Daly  (lays.  His  reading  of  blank 
Charles  Cherry  appearing  in  the  oft '  verse  was  satisfactory,  but  the  pro- 
quoted  role  of  Elliott  Grey.  Among .!  duction  failed  to  catch  the  note  of 
the  other  Spring  revivals  may  be  i  irony  and  banter  which  should  domi- 
noted  an  excellent  performance  of  Au- 1  nate  the  comedy.  In  consequence  Mr. 
gustus  Thomas's  "Arizona"  which  has  j  Drew  found  himself  compelled  to  re- 
lost  none  of  its  native  atmosphere  and  j  turn  to  drawing-room  atmosphere  and 
wliieli  was  particularly  marked  by  the  j  revived  Haddon  Chambers's  "The 
beniitiful  performance  of  Vincent  Ser- j  Tyranny  of  Tears,"  with  its  wit,  its 
rano  in  liis  original  part  of  the ;  human  understanding  and  its  clever 
var|UiTe.  Pinero's  excellent  C  o  u  r  1 1  character  drawing.  Mr.  Drew  ap- 
coniedy  "Tlic  Amazons"  was  likewise ,  peared  also  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  one-aet 
pro(lu(«'(l  as  a  vehicle  for  Billie  Burke,  |  play  "The  Will,"  which,  laid  in  a 
but  in  an  rlFort  to  exploit  that  actress, ,  lawyer's  office  during  the  reigns  of 
the  piece  was  subdued  in  some  of  its  Victoria,  Edward  VIl  and  Gkorge  V, 
brilliant  parts.  i  reveals  the  attitude  of  a  man  toward 

This  eloses  the  record  of  the  meri-  the  framing  of  his  will  from  his  cleric- 
tori  ous  ])roductions  of  the  theatrical  ship  days  to  those  of  his  baronetcy. 
season  of  1012-13.  ■  Carl  Roesslcr's  The  writing  in  this  has  literary  value, 
"Five  Frankforters,"  based  upon  an  and  in  a  short  space  Barrie  has  ere- 
episode  in  the  Rothschild  family  life,  ated  an  atmosphere  socially  signifl- 
was  carried  over  into  the  next  season    cant. 

because  of  its  popular  appeal.  The  David  Belasco,  in  view  of  the  an- 
beginning  of  the  next  season,  101.3-14,  nouncement  of  Arnold  Burnett's 
was  ushered  in  with  Lew  Fiehls  in  dramatization  of  "Buried  Alive," 
*'A11  Aboard";  though  he  gave  a  Hash  rushed  on  his  production  of  "The  Tem- 
f  characterization  in  the  old  sailor  peramental  Journey,"  drawn  by  Lee 
lir    irpoms  what  transpires  in  this  I  Ditrichstein   from  a   French  comedy, 
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^rramnie  t^io  jrlr>oinv  for  public  taste,    through  the  distinctive  vork  of  CTiry»- 
\\hcn  t}i*-  tht-atre  at  last  opened,  the   tal  Heme  and  Guy  Standing.     There 


war  pjfce  by  Edward  Goodman  en-  in  all  of  nrhich  the  girl  is  involved. 
titlf^d  ''En  Dfshahille"  a  grue&ome  But  the  happy  ending  comes  as  and- 
but  norif  the  le^s  excellent  drama,  denly  as  a  pure  atmosphere  comes  to 
'Tlje  ]>lack  Matk/'  e^»iu parable  in  .  a  smoky  room,  once  the  window  is 
griinn^'ss  to  Ma^efl eld's  '"Tragedy  of  opened.  The  love  element  is  sweety 
Nan'*  and  juE>t  as  distinctive  in  work-  and  there  is  a  climax  surprise  which 
manriihip.  startles  the  audience  into  being  thor- 

Stanley  Hou^ih ton's  ''The  Younger  oughly  illogical  and  unquestioning 
Generation."  illustrated  in  comedy  during  the  rest  of  the  play. 
vein  liow  a  father  may  unwisely  re-  August  Thomas's  "Indian  Summer" 
(strict  a  liousehold  and  finally  how  he  ,  was  filled  with  the  insincere  senti- 
will  he  obli^'nd  to  U-eome  more  liberal .  mentality  of  middle  age.  This  dram- 
in  hi  is  inti^rpretation  of  filial  duty,  a  list  cannot  help  but  write  bright 
As  an  afterpiee*:'  Crraecf  George  ap-  lines,  lines  which  give  distinction  to 
peared  in  i-Sarrii^s  "Half  an  Hour."  a .  his  dialogue.  But  the  play  was  a 
three- part  sktrich  of  a  weak  woman's  queer  assortment  of  mellowed  love  sad 
rebellion  a^rairist  a  brutal  hu-band.  disconnected  melodrama.  The  play 
and  her  i<^noniinious  return  to  him  was  roughly  handled  by  the  press, 
b<.'caii>'e  nf  licr  inability  to  meet  a  despite  the  efforts  of  John  Mason  to 
poi<rnant  situation.  'give  conviction  to  the  artist  role. 

liy  far  tlie  most  picturesque  pro-  A  disagreeable  character  is  "Tante" 
duction  waK  Laurence  Housman  and  as  revealed  in  C.  Haddon  Chambers' 
Gran\ille  Barker's  "Prunella."  a  fan-  dramatization  of  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
tasy  in  which  the  dainty  little  hero- 1  wick's  novel.  This  is  a  minute  stn^ 
ine  and  Pier  ret  love  youthfully  and  of  the  artistic  temperamoit  that  de- 
mature  sadly  in  a  garden  and  mostly  mands  all  or  nothing,  and  wrecks  the 
in  the  mrxjnlight.  Much  of  the  verse  lives  of  those  who  come  in  its  way. 
was  lo!?t  in  inadequate  reading,  but  Miss  Barr^'more's  interpretation  was 
on  the  whole  the  performance  was  excellent,  marked  by  ever  increasing 
niarke<i  by  beauty  and  imagination,  surety  of  technique  and  understand- 
qualities   one   can    ill-afford   to   treat '  ing. 

brusquely.  The  whole  performance  A  bright  little  comedy  was  Anns 
was  inarktMi  by  g^Kid  taste  and  charm.  Crawford  Flexner's  **The  Marriase 
Two  big  spectacular  productions  Game,"  which  once  more  brooght  to 
have  marked  the  theatrical  season.  America  Alexandra  Carlisle,  a  sfarik- 
One  was  Thomas  \V.  Broadhurst's  des-  ing  actress  and  most  suiteid  to  the 
ecration  of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,",  role  she  undertook,  that  of  a  white- 
wherein  were  mixed  certain  lines  from  washed  woman  who  finds  herself  nn- 
"Hiawatha."  The  other  piece  was  the  invited  on  a  yachting  cruise.  Dnrins 
imported  Drury  Lane  spectacle  called  the  trip  she  has  the  opportunity  w 
"Hop  o'  My  Thumb."  There  was  an  ingratiating  herself  with  all  the  men 
opportunity  here  to  give  the  children  folk  aboard  and  of  telling  the  wives 
a  real  Christmas  treat,  but  the  piece  of  these  same  men  some  surprising 
wa»*  *'vidently  put  on  with  great  haste  truths  regarding  their  inability  to 
nnri  with  little  feeling  for  pictorial  ,  hold  their  husbands  and  make  them 
valiH*<*  Kavr»  in  one  seem?,  the  living  loyal.  If  you  play  the  game  of  mar* 
statncM.  vvhtrrp  the  effect  is  wonder-  ri age,  so  she  says,  then  vou  most 
fully  maintained.  Certain  gross-  play  it  to  win.  This  is  the  whole 
ncbH<*s  make  the  piece  of  doubtful  ap-  philosophy  of  the  play. 
propr lateness  as  a  fairy  tale  for  young  A  most  delightful  comedy  by  G.  A. 
folks.  *  Birmingham  was  "General  John  Re- 

"At  Bay,"  a  frank  melodrama  by  pan,"  who  never  existed,  but  who  waa 
Goorge  Scarborough,  has  met  with  .  invented  by  an  American  tourist  for 
great  siicooks  bcrausp  of  the  excellence  •  the  purposes  of  waking  up  the  villago 
?f   ^ho  actinc:,   larcrei^-  sustained:  of  Ballymey.    Its  humor  depended  on 
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XXXIII.     LITERATURE   AND    LANGUAGE 


We  do  not  find  among  the  newer  i  wolf  is  a  real  wolf  which  has  stolen  a 
voices  any«that  satisfy  such  a  desire.  |  oliild.  but  is  led  by  the  saint  to  briOff 
Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Lodge  are  not !  him  back.  It  is  a  subject  well  fitted 
yet  eclipsed.  Earlier  singers  like  I  for  the  delicate  and  imaginative  work 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Josephine ,  of  the  poet.  George  Middleton's  Tro- 
Preston  Pea  body,  though  they  have  dition  (Holt),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
published  no  poems  during  the  year,  |  a  collection  of  one-act  plays  of  oon- 
are  not  outsung.  Of  those  familiar  temporary  life.  Tlie  plays  are  pas- 
to  us  George  E.  Woodberry  (Merry- ■  sioimte  crises  in  life,  generally  arising 
mount  Pres.s)  publishes  tliree  poems  i  from  the  power  of  tradition  in  con- 
full  of  the  vitality  of  a  vision  that 
sees  through  the  chaos  of  the  con- 
tending moment.  Madison  Cawein  in 
The  Repuhlic  (Stewart  &  Kidd)  ex- 
presses his  old  feeling  for  nature  in 
new  forms,  some  of  them  of  his  very 
best.  Clinton  Scollard  in  Lyrics  from 
a  Library  (George  William  Bro^vn- 
ing)  reminds  older  readers  of  a  time 
when  vers  dr  socivU  was  more  popu- 
lar than  now.  His  latest  work  adds 
to  his  earlier  reputation  for  clever 
brilliancy  a  ripened  tenderness  that 
oonn's  witli  y(»nrs.  Bliss  Carman's 
Echops  from  VngahoiuUn  (Small, 
Mavnard  k  Co.)  are  reallv  echoes  of 
the  earlier  voice  which  made  the  poet 
well  known.  There  are  some  whose 
work  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
book  form.  Mr.  Ben^t's  Merchants 
from  Cathay  (Century  Co.)  is  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  well  indicated  bv  the 


vent  ion.  They  are  quite  as  strong 
Embers,  by  which  Mr.  Middleton  first 
became  known  to  lovers  of  literature. 
Essays  and  Criticism^— Among  the 
books  which  might  be  variously  classi- 
fied as  essays  or  criticism  the  most 
important  is  Paul  Elmer  More's  TK9 
Drift  of  Idealism  (Houghton.  Mifflin 
Co.).  This  volume  has  the  qualitiev 
of  learning  and  judgment  which  hftTe 
become  familiar  through  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  "Shelbume  Essays,** 
but  in  this  case  the  studies  are  care- 
fully planned  to  present  a  single  topie» 
namely,  Romanticism,  something  in 
which  it  need  hardly  be  said  Mr. 
More  wholly  disbelieves.  Neither 
does  Irving  Babbitt,  whose  Maaten 
of  (■riticism  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 
is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
chief  French  critics  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. It  is  chiefly  valuable,  however,- 
name,  for  his  imagination  wanders  in '  because  of  the  author's  own  critical 
the  strange  exotic  lands  of  romance.  |  view,  which  is  strongly  anti-romantio, 
though  his  verse  is  willing  to  bind  ^nd  presents  the  author  as  a  judicial 
itself  by  tlie  ordinary  laws  of  present'  critic  of  superior  training  and  power. 
poetry.  ]Mrs.  C.  R.  Robinson,  on  the  i  Max  Eastman's  The  Enjoyment  of 
other  hand,  in  The  Call  of  Brother -,  i'oetry  (Scribners)  is  another  good 
hood  (Scribners),  keeps  close  at  I  piece  of  criticism,  a  book  full  of  per- 
home,  her  work  being  distinguished  |  ceptive  appreciation,  discrimination, 
by  evident  sincerity  and  deep  feeling,  which  is  meant  to  give  and  does  give, 
^iisH  Fanny  Stearns  Davis  is  still  not  an  analysis  of  a  psychologic  state, 
different,  in  Myself  and  I  (Macmil-  but  an  incentive  to  artistic  pleasure^ 
Ian)  she  shows  a  sentiment  of  poetic  [  A  contrast  with  the  foregoing  boolu 
intuiti(»n.  a  feeling  for  the  significant  is  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  Orotodw 
in  a  world  of  iM'autiful  phenomenal  <l)oubh»day,  Page  &  Co.),  a  study  of 
that  is  most  individual.  Kenneth  i  the  world  in  general,  or  more  particu- 
Band  in  The  Dirtic  of  th€  ^ea  (Sher  j  larly  of  democracy,  in  the  now  fa- 
man,  French  c^'  Co.)  has  felt  the  call  j  "liliar  manner  of  its  author.  Hamil- 
to  wander  over  the  road  and  across  I  ton  Mabie's  American  Ideals  (Mao- 
the  wave  and  has  the  gift  to  make  millan)  is  a  series  of  l^tures  on 
us  feel  it.  If  we  did  not  confine  our 
view   to    rnll<«cted    ixM'trv,    we    sliouhl 

I  •  j 

mention  much  more.  In  the  drama 
we  liave  relativ(»ly,  at  least,  more  ac- 1 
tion  (»f  iiiia^iiiiatioii.  tliou«ih  vcrv  little  ; 
of  it  ayjpears  in  book  form.  Joseph- 
ine Preston  Peahody's  The  Wolf  of  I 
Guhhio  is  a  dramatic  rendering  of  one  j 
of    tlie    legends    of    St.    Francis.     The 


America  delivered  before  Japanese 
audiences.  Tlie  nature  of  the  ocoa^ 
sion  ealled  for  a  certain  simplicity, 
but  it  allowed  many  general  viewa 
and  summaries  which  make  the  book 
rather  an  unusual  review  and  history 
of  American  culture.  Oscar  Straus's 
The  American  fiipirit  (Century  Co.) 
is  not  a  connected  treatment,  but  ft 
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collection  of  articlea  and 
a  man  who  has  great  git 
and  character  and  Ef^ot 
to  use  them.  Mr.  Straui 
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articles  that  have  appeari 
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has  translated  The  Qaunilet,  Beyond 
Our  Power,  and  The  New  System; 
and  three  comedies  have  been  ren- 
dered by  R.  F.  Sharp,  all  by  BjSrn- 
sen.  Ibsen's  drama  The  Warrior's 
Mound  and  its  relation  to  the  au- 
thor's romantic  tales  are  discussed  by 
A.  M.  Sturtevant.  His  lyrics  and 
Brand  have  been  translated  by  F.  E. 
Garrett.  Indridi  Einarsson's  five-act 
drama  Sword  and  Crozier  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  "Poet  Lore" 
plays  by  Lee  M.  Hollander.  Norse 
Fairy  Tales  have  been  rendered  and 
edit^  by  Geo.  N.  Dasent  (Lippin- 
cotts).  Recent  Scandinavian  books 
are  discussed  by  A.  Kildal  in  the  Na- 
tion of  April  3. 

In  the  field  of  Old  Norse  W.  A. 
Craigie  has  prepared  a  volume  of  Ice- 
landic Saga^  for  the  "Cambridge 
Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature" 
(Putnams).  A.  LeRoy  Andrews  has 
continued  his  studies  in  the  Old 
Xorsr  Sof/as  in  Modern  Philology  for 
April.  K.  A.  Mortenaen's  Handbook 
of  Norse  Mytliology  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  A.  C. 
Crowell.  Prof.  Goo.  T.  Flom  has  con- 
tributed "Semiasological  Notes  on 
Old  Scandinavian  Fllk"  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  English  and  German  Phjiloloqy 
(XII.  78-92).  J.  A.  Holvik  has  pub- 
lished a  Second  Book  of  Norse  Lit- 
erary Selections. 

Danish. — In  this  field  we  greet  with 
great  satisfaction  the   revival  of  the 

Slays  of  Ludwig  Holberg,  the  famous 
>anish  dramatist  of  the  early  eight- 
eenth century,  who  influenced  among 
others  the  youthful  Lessing.  Three 
of  his  comedies  have  been  translated 
by  H.  W.  L.  Hime  under  the  titles, 
Henry  and  Pemille,  Captain  Bom- 
ha^tis  Thundertony  and  Scatterhrain, 

BOMANCE     LANGUAGES     AND 
LITEBATUBE 

Benjamin  P.  Boubland 

The  scientific  activity  of  American 
scholars  in  the  Romance  languages 
has  of  late  years  been  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  French  and  Spanish.  In- 
vestigation in  these  fields  has  con- 
tinue keen  in  1913,  while  it  may  be 
put  down  as  the  capital  event  of  the 
year,  that  Italian  has  received  in 
large  measure  the  attention  it  de- 
serves.    Aside    from    a    number    of 


smaller  pieces  of  research,  we  note  the 
publication  in  the  field  of  Italian 
literature  of  three  important  books: 
Professor  McKenzie's  Concordance  to 
Petrarch;  Professors  Rand  and  Wil- 
kins'  Concordance  to  the  Latin  Work9 
of  Dante,  and  the  volume  of  the  Poro- 
disOf  which  completes  Professor 
Grandgent's  edition  of  the  Divina 
Commedia.  In  French,  the  stady  of 
the  medisBval  epos  has  flourished  as 
usual,  and  Professor  Borgerhoff,  in 
another  line,  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  English  and  French  litera-- 
ture  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
Spanish,  Miss  Bushee's  discerning  and 
reprinting  of  the  Suoesos  of  Matoo 
Alemdn  is  a  telling  contribution  to 
the  history  of  prose  fiction.  Dr.  Ba- 
con's study  of  Juan  P^rez  de  Men- 
tal vftn  and  Professor  Lancaster's  book 
on  Pierre  du  Ryer  both  claim  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  theatre, 
as  will  Miss  Smith's  work  on  the 
commedia  delV  arte. 

In  the  world  field  there  is  no  great 
change  to  set  down.  The  most  im- 
portant publication  is  the  rapid  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Meyer-Lttbke^s 
Romanisclies  Eti/mologisohes  WSrter- 
buchj  whereof  the  half  already  issued 
proves  that  when  it  is  done,  it  will 
supersede  all  predecessors. 

Necrology. — Gustav  Koerting  died 
at  Kiel  on  Feb.  3  at  the  age  of  67. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  Romance  scholars  and  bad 
devoted  moat  of  his  energy  to  the  en- 
cyclopedia of  his  subject.  He  edited 
the  Franzosische  Studien,  founded« 
with  the  late  Professor  Kosdhwits, 
the  Zeitschrift  fur  FranasMaehm 
Sprache  und  Literatur;  published  a 
Handhuch  der  romaniBoKen  PhilolO' 
gie;  and  was  best  known  for  Us 
Lateinisch-Romaniachea  WCrtorJnuhf 
which  though  open  to  severe,  criti- 
cism, and  always  severely  critioizedt 
has  been  for  twenty  years  an  indis- 
pensable companion  to  every  Romanoe 
philologist.  Carl  Wahlund,  honoraiy 
professor  in  the  University  of  Upsa]a» 
died  on  April  23  at  the  same  age. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  stodleSi 
mostly  in  French  Literature,  and  the 
collector  oi  a  fine  library,  whieh  be- 
fore nis  death  he  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala.  Among  his  works  are 
editions  with  Hugo  von  Feilitsen,  of 
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lioationa  Modern  Language  A'aaocia- 
tion,  XXVIII,  2.) 

PiETScn,  K. — "Concernlnff  MS.  2-G-5  of 
the  I'alacc  Library  at  Madrid."  (Mod- 
ern Fhilotogy,  XI,  1.) 

Rand,  K.  K.,  and  Wilkins,  E.  H. — 
Dantis  Alighcrii  opvrum  latlnorum 
concordantiae.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1912.) 

ScHiNZ,  Albert. — Lea  accenta  dana  V^cri- 
ttue  fiunqaiae.  (Paris,  Champion, 
1912.) 

"Jliatuire   de   VImpreaaion   ct   de  la 

Publication  du  'Diacoura  aur  Vlniga- 
liW  de  J.  J.  Houaaeau.'*  (Publica- 
tiona  Modern  Language  Aaaociation  of 
America,  XXVIII,  2.) 

• "La    queation    du    Contrat    Social." 

(Reuue  d' Hint  aire  Litldrairc  de  la 
Fmncc,  XIX,  4.) 

8cHL.\TTER,  Kdward  B. — The  Develop- 
mrnt  of  the  Voirel  of  the  Unaccented 
Initial  Syllable  in  Italian.  (Madison, 
Wisconsin,   PJl.T) 

8RAIILE.S,  Colbert. — Catalogue  de  toua  lea 
Livrea  de  feu  M.  Chapelain.  (Stan- 
ford  rnlversity,  California,  1912.) 

Smith,  llujfh  A. — "Studies  in  the  Epic 
Pooni  Godefroi  de  Bouillon."  (Publi- 
cationa  Modern  Language  Aaaociation 
of  America.  XXVIII,   1.) 

*'The   Composition   of   the    Chanson 

de  WHlamc.  (Romanic  Review,  IV, 
1  and  2.) 

Smith.'  Winifred. — The  Commedia  dvlV 
Arte.  (New  York,  Columbia  Univcr- 
Blly  Press,  1912.) 

Stowell,  William  II. — "Personal  Rela- 
tions in  MediiBYal  France."  (Publica- 
tions Modern  Language  Aaaociation  of 
America.  XXVIII.   3.) 

Stuakt,   Donald   C. — "Stage 
and   the  Tnity   of  Place  in 
the    Seventeenth   Century." 
Philology,  X,  3.) 


Decoration 
France   in 
(Modern 


Treat,   Ida. — ijn  coamopolite  du  XVIII 

Sivcle:    Francesco    Algarotti.       (Tr€- 

voux,   1913.) 
Wii.Kixs,   E.    II. — "The   Enamormont  of 

Boccaccio."   (Modern  Philology,  XI,  1.) 
YoiTNt;.  Karl. — "Lo  Proceaaion  dea  Troia 

Rois  at  Bcaangon.'*     (Romanic  Revi<^ic, 

IV,  1.) 

Texts 

Beccrro  de  Benevivere  II,  Published  by 
John  M.  Burnam.  (Romanic  Review, 
III.  4.) 

BoscAn,  Juan. — Laa  treinta.  Published 
by  Hay  ward  Keniston.  (New  Yorlc. 
Hispanic   Society   of  America,   1912.) 

La  Divina   Commedia.      Edited    and 

annotated  by  Charles  II.  Grandgent ; 
Vol.  Ill,  Paradiso.      (Boston.   1913.) 

Farga  a  manvra  de  trugedia  J5S7.  Re- 
prlnt<»d  by  Hugo  Albert  Rennert.  (Rc- 
rve  IliHuaniqui',  XXV.  07.) 

Hiatoria  Meriaddci  and  De  Ortu  Wo- 
luuunii.  Edited  by  J.  Douglas  Bruce. 
((;ottlnpon,  1913.) 

"Some  Poems  of  Dr.  Juan  P^rez  de  Mon- 
talvfln,"  publLshod  by  George  W.  Ba- 
ron      (Jitvue   IliHiHinUiuc,   XXV,    G8. ) 

Sedaine.  Mlchel-Jean.  —  Le  Philoaophe 
anus  le  Nnvoir.  Variorum  critical  edi- 
tion by  Thomas  Edward  Oliver.  (TTr- 
bnna.  lllinoia,  191.'J.) 

"The  Smrsos  of  Mateo  Alemfln."  Re- 
priiit(>(!  by  AIi<*r»  II.  Bnshoo.  (Rerur 
lUsintnUiur,    XXV.    t'iS.  J 


George  Ticknor's  TravtU  4ii  Spain. 
Edited  by  George  T.  Northap.  To- 
ronto, 1913. 

ENGLISH    LAKOUAGB     AND 
lilTEBATTJBE 

C.  G.  Child 

The  following  summary  of  Ameri- 
can activity  in  the  studv  of  Engli^ 
can  in  the  space  available  merely 
indicate  the  seneral  trend  of  sdhol- 
arly  activity  during  the  year  without 
attempting  to  include  numerous  texts, 
reviews  and  minor  articles  even 
though  often  of  great  technical  value. 

A  volume  of  papers  contributed  1^ 
colleagues  and  pupils  of  George  Lv- 
man  Kittredge  was  issued  (Giim)  in 
commemoration  of  his  completion  of 
25  years  of  service  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  review  of  its  contents,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  is  not 
possible  here,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
record  this  just  tribute  to  a  great 
teacher,  a  master  in  many  fields  as 
well  as  his  own,  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  seek  his  aid,  both  in  the  scien- 
tific study,  and  in  the  appreciation,  of 
literature. 

Other  works  of  general  reference  are 
Schelling's  English  Lyrio  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.),  Brander  Matthew's  A 
iitudy  of  the  Drama  (Houflhton, 
Mifflin  Co.),  and  Bryton's  L<mSum  In 
English  Literature  (University  of 
Chicago). 

Philology.— Curme  has  continued 
his  fruitful  investigations  in  the  field 
of  syntax  (Journal  Eng,  amd  Q^rm, 
Phil,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes,  Puhl.  Mod. 
Lang.  Assoc.,  Eng.  Stud.),  and  Ss 
awakening  profitable  discussion  in 
Germany.  The  exhaustive  monoffTapli 
of  Callaway  (Camera  Institinion) 
on  The  Infinitive  \n  AngUhSamon 
promises  to  rank  as  a  monument  of 
American  scholarship.  Other  artides, 
always  few,  in  this  neld  are  Kimyon's 
''An  Idiomatic  Order  of  Words" 
(Mod.  Lang.  Notes)  and  Krapp's  sag 
gestive  "Standards  of  Speech  and 
their  Values"  (Mod.  PhiU). 

Old  English  Period  (448-1150^ 
Among  more  notable  contributions 
may  be  instanced  Bright  and  Ram- 
say's Notes  on  the  "Introduction**  to 
the  W8.  Psalms  (Clarendon  Press), 
Klaeber's  welcome  edition  of  tests  re- 
lating to  the  "Fall  of  Man**  (Hddel- 
horg),  his  papers  on  Beowulf   {Ang- 
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Byron  and  Croly  (Mod,  Lang.  Notea)  ; 
Fueas's  monograph  on  "Byron  as 
Satirist"  (Columbia  Press) ;  Phelps 
on  "Browning  in  Germany"  {Mod. 
Lang.  Notes).  Interesting  examples 
of  the  oral  tradition  of  old  ballads  in 
America  are  given  by  Belden  {Jour, 
of  Am.  Folk-Lore)f  by  Woods  {Mod. 
Lang.  Notes)  and  by  Carrie  A.  Har- 
per {ihid.).  An  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  contemporary 
literature  is  Cornelius  Weygandt*s 
Irish  Plays  and  Playu>rights  (Hough 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.). 


Necrology. — ^William  Hande  Browns 
died  Dec.  13,  1912,  in  his  84th  year. 
A  devoted  student  of  English  litera- 
ture in  general,  a  specialist  in  Early 
Scottish  literature,  his  modesty  pre- 
vented adequate  recognition  it  his 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge.  He 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  hie 
students,  many  of  whom,  owing  to 
the  gentleness  and  quietness  of  his 
method  of  instruction,  often  not  till 
long  after  learned  to  realize  how 
much  they  owed  to  his  teaching  and 
example. 
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ANCIENT  LITEBATUBE 

{Additions    from    Papyri) 

Clttfobd  H.  Moobe 

The  most  important  collection  of 
literary  and  theological  papyri  to  be 
noticed  this  year  is  that  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  publications 
of  the  Societd  Italiana  per  la  ricerca 
dei  Papiri  grcci  e  latini  in  Egitto, 
edited  by  Professor  Girolamo  Vitelli 
under  the  title  Papiri  Greci  e  Latini 
(Firenze,  1912),  which  appeared  too 
late  for  review  in  the  Year  Book  for 
1912.  Of  the  112  numbers,  31  are 
theological  or  literary.  The  most  of 
these  call  for  no  particular  notice, 
and  none  is  of  such  great  interest  as 
a  number  which  have  been  published 
in  recent  years. 

Theological  Fragments.  —  Of  the 
biblical  fragments.  Number  2,  a  piece 
of  a  parchment  codex  of  the  fourth 
century  containing  Luke  xxii,  45-47, 
50-53,  is  of  importance  to  scholars 
as  it  omits  verse  51,  thus  possibly 
lending  some  support  to  the  sus- 
picionH  of  Weiss  that  the  original 
text  of  Luke  has  been  expanded  at 
this  point.  Number  6,  fragments  of 
the  Protcvangelium  of  James,  is  not 
especially  valuable  so  far  as  the  text 
is  concerned,  save  that  the  passages 
here  given  tend  to  favor  the  view 
that  the  work  is  a  unit,  but  the  date 
of  the  fragments,  the  fourth  century, 
disproves  the  claims  of  certain 
scholars  who  have  held  that  the  work 
ori'.'inatt^d  in  the  lifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury. Valuable  also  are  the  two 
scanty  fragments,  Number  7,  of  the 
Apoi'alypae  of  Elias,  which  has  been 
hitherto  known  in  the  Coptic  versions. 


Another  fragment,  Number  66,  of  the 
sixth  century,  seems  to  contain  scholia 
to  a  medley  of  biblical  texts,  the  re- 
lation between  which  is  obscure.  A 
portion  of  a  roll.  Numbers  26  and  27, 
makes  welcome  additions  to  the  soanti]^ 
hagiographic  papyri.  On  the  reoio 
is  a  part  of  the  legend  of  Saint  Paph- 
nutius  and  the  verso  gives  us  a  sun- 
ilar  part  of  the  story  of  Saint  Chrie- 
tina.  The  latter  belongs  to  a  Qredc 
version  older  than  any  hitherto 
known  to  us,  apparently  to  that  from 
which  the  Latin  version  was  made. 

Greek  Classical  Texts. — Most  of  the 
literary  fragments  contain  parts  of  eK- 
tant  works  and  add  little  to  our 
knowledge.  New  are  two  fragments 
of  comedies.  Numbers  99  and  1^  but 
the  lines  cannot  be  satisfactorily  re* 
stored  or  assigned.  A  leaf  of  the 
third  century,  Number  17,  contains 
six  sepulchral  epigrams  celebrating 
the  virtues  of  an  unknown  Euprepina 
to  whom  his  daughter  erected  a  mon- 
ument. The  verses  have  slight  liter- 
ary merit;  many  phrases  can  be  par- 
alleled from  Kaibers  collection.  Ilie^ 
have  many  corrections  and  alternate 
versions  between  the  lines  in  the 
original  hand.  Two  fragments.  Num- 
bers 19  and  86,  give  us  glimpses  of 
ancient  schools,  for  they  belonged  to 
pupils'  note  books.  The  first  ccm- 
tains  elementary  notices  relating  to 
the  Trojan  War,  while  the  second 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  a 
chreia. 

Latin  Classical  Texts. — ^Papyri  con- 
taining Latin  works  are  rare,  bat 
this  volume  brings  us  three  bits. 
Numbers  20,  21  and  110,  from  Cioero, 
In  Verr.,  act.  1, 1,  Vergil,  Aen,,  iv,  66- 
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A  J  oxnal,  mruth  trjifA  work  ij  done  riotn  Aixtbor^  liave  been  made  fai  the 
in  tiM»  r^ftvitiff  of  th<»  mrj^t  notable  fonntwfnsr  artirlcff:  *^atiinoB  Cmb^ 
bv/ic.'*.  S^-h  r*Ti*rw^  app-»r  not  onhr  -2."  by  K.  W.  Fay  (CP.,  Vm,  301- 
in  th^  ^.U^^ir-jii  p4^T\fA\t*ji\.t.  bnt  al.v)  300  /a  d^f«»nM  of  tlw  fabstantial  la- 
in ihfA^  of  %  mor<  7*n^.T%\  fthxrzrt^r.  t^vrity  of  this  poem  as  it  itaadi; 
nr^h  A^  thit  Vaf'Vyvi.  an'l  in  jo^inub  "Ci<Mro  th«  Stylist:  Aa  Appreeiar 
4^ot^  to  r*Lir*^fi  <p*^ial  sfibj^frt^.  tion."  by  O.  5«bovennaa  (CJ.j  vui, 
•noh  «  thft  fAi^>4opAir*iZ  ^^wir.  Ii0-irf2':  ''Wa^  Cirero  Soeeearfiil  ia 
Amonrir  thft  'ilA.Mlcal  period i'aU  th<»  -r.*-  Art  Rh^-toriral?"  bv  -J.  E.  Graa- 
Amigrirnn  J^^mal  of  FhiloU^y  pnb-  md  C/..  VIII.  234-243)  ;  •The  Pefe»- 
]:.>)h«i  the  f^ill'^t  znd  mooit  detaiM  tinum  of  Horace.**  by  W.  B.  Me- 
rerirwji.  The  TranM^fiomJi  an^i  Pro-;  Daniel  *TAPA»  XLTIT,  67-72)^ 
c^.^Ain^i  of  thjt  A  m^sriran  PhiloUj^icnl 
A^^ff<in.tir/n  paMl^h  annually  a  fairly 
V/Tnplete    bihliosfraphy    of   the    mem- 


identifl<^  the   Ferentinam  of 
Epi^tUit  1,  17.  ft-8,  with  a  hamlet  of 
that  name  near  the  Aqua  Feraitina 


b*T»   of  th*   .\^*r^\x%\r,n   for  the  pre- '  md   Lu'^ua   Fer^-ntinae,  in  the  Albaa 

ce<iins?  year.  r*2i«^.n.  '^h^re  the  dtiej*  of  the  I^tin 

Cr^f-K    '^inilf-*.    in    Am^-ri'^    should  T^asnie  u^ed  to  hold  their  general  as- 

r*<;e;v*;  ari'ie^  imp-^tufl  from  the  honor  s^mWiee;  "Lneilins  on  EI  and  I,*  hf 

eonferT«><i  upon  one  of  their  mo^t  bril-  R.  O.  Kent  (AJP.,  XXXIV,  315-321), 

liant  eTr/'inent^  in  the  appointment  of  a  continuation  of  a  discojision  by  the 

Prof.    Paul    Shorej   to   the   Roo-evelt  same  author  and  E.  W.   Fay  ci  ▼•- 

Profe*Vjr*hip    at    the    rniversity    of  riou«  pa«saflrefl  in  Lncilins/  Slid  so  of 

Berlin    for  the  vear    1913-14.     UTiile  value  to  the  student  of  Latin  litcn- 

the  •'•I^^.ion  -^ai  douhtl*«i  directly  a  ture:     **The  Creation  Story  in  Orid 

pergonal    tnhut*^.    indir«^Iy    it   t«iti-  Metamorphoses,"    by    F.    E.    Robbins 

fi*^  to  th*  breadth  of  claa«ical  culture  tCP..   VIII,   401-414),   an   argnm^ 

in  that  the  siTij»^>'in*ff  \*  required  to  that  Ovid's  source  is  to  be  found,  Bot 

lecture  on  •uh;^''*'  rMatin^r  to  Ameri-  in    anv    "pecific    author,    Gredc    or 

can  life  and  institutions.  P^iman.  but  in  the  general  teaehfng 

of  the  Stoics,  familiar  to  every  cdn- 

LATIN  LITEBATTTBE  cat^d   P^man   in  Ovid's  time;    niia 

C'UKKJF.H  KsAPp  Amphitruo    of    Plautus,"    by    H.    W. 

Pre^icott  rC/*.,  VIII,  14-22),  an  argu- 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  puMica-  rn^-nt   that    there   is   in  this   play  a 

tion  in  the  United  Stetes.  American  change  of  scene,  from  the  space  be- 

work  in  Latin  literature  and  kindred  fore  the  house  of  Amphitruo  to  tha 

fields   con-i-tH   lar^^ly  of  articles   in  har>y>r:    if  so,  the  play  has  anoCfaor 

periodicals,'   and    in   the   volumes   of  claim  to  distinction  as  a  play  nniqaCp 

«.tudi^=-:  in  r\H,--\oa\  philology  brought  sjnre  chanpps  of  scene  are  very  tmrc 

out  undr.r  the  n-jl-^  f»1  l^-arned  socie-  in  extant  Greek  and  Roman  tragedy 

tifrs  or  various  univf-rsiti^s.     In  1913,  and    comedv    both,    outside   of   Ari»- 

however,  ^ppearr-d  a  imMbl^  bv>k.  an  tophanes;    '"The  Composition  of  the 

Hition  of  Tibullu-.  with  rlaU^rate  in-  Uudens  of   Plautus,"   by  Cornelia  C. 

trrKluction  and  not^-s,  by  K.  F.  Smith.  Coulter    (CP.,  VIII.  57-64),  who  sees 

ThiH     the    firnt    thorou;rhf?oinjf    and  evidence  of  contaminatio,  or  the  oom- 

cornplrtefd.tion  of  fihullus  published  bination  of  materials  got  from  two 


^    .  ,        ...       .,       ^  hilonophiral  Society,  LII,  206-225) ; 

Ovid  «nd  h.;  w,f...  ftc.  «  V  Manuscript  of  Jerome's  De  VIrit 

rontrihution.  to  th*.  «tudy  of  va-^  jUuHlrihuH  belonging  to  the  General 

'I'hr-olot'ical  Seminary,"  by  W.  H.  P. 
\hx\v\x  (Hs„  XXIII.  47-70);  'The 
Dialogue  of  Tacitus,"  by  W.  Fster- 
Non  (AJP,  XXXIV,  M4),  dealing 
with  the  manuscript  hlstoiy  of  the 
work,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from 


■•  Vt-r\',f\\tn]^  III.-  «|ni|  In  thi-  ftrt|r|«. 
nnrji-r  lh«r  f'A\'t'\ljr^  :iKbr<-vlationH :  A.fl'., 
Ameri'-an  ./ourjml  of  I'hilulouv :  T./., 
Clnn^icnl  Journal :  CI'.,  Chififiiral  Philol 
Oftu :  CW,.  fJldfiMicnl  Wrcklif;  UK.,  II »r 
rnrd  Htu'W»:  TAP  A..  Traminrtiotui  of 
tfif  Aynfirican  Philulntfirnl  AtiMorlation. 
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A.  Gudeman  {ihid.,  243-246)  ;  "The 
Tragedy  of  Dido,"  by  H.  H.  Yeames 
{CJ.y  VIII,  139-150,  193-202).  Two 
papers  on  Horace,  "Horace's  View  of 
the  Relations  between  Satire  and 
Comedv,"  bv  H.  R.  Fairclough  {AJP,, 
XXXIV,  18*3-193),  and  "Horace,  Epis- 
ties,  II,  i,  139  ff.  and  Liw,  VII,  2," 
by  C.  Knapp  {TAPA,,  XLIII,  125- 
142),  are  part  also  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Roman  tradition  that  there 
was  in  early  times  a  form  of  the 
Roman  drama  called  Satura;  to  the 
same  discussion  belongs  "Satura  and 
Satire,"  by  B.  L.  Ullman  ((7P.„VIII, 
172-194),  which  proposes  an  excellent 
explanation  of  the  puzzling  word 
satura  and  discusses  the  use  of  that 
word  in  Latin  writers. 

Two  papers  dealt  with  prose 
rhythm:  "Preferred  and  Avoided 
Combinations  of  the  Enclitic  Que  in 
Cicero,"  by  F.  W.  Shipley  (CP.,  VIII, 
23-47)  and  "De  Olausulia  a  Flavio 
Vopisco  AdhihitiSf"  by  Susan  H.  Bal- 
lon, published  abroad. 

Tlio  tendency,  strong  in  recent  years, 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  classics 
on  later  literatures,  is  seen  in  The 
Classical  Oritjin  and  Tradition  of  Lit- 
erary  Conceits,  by  M.  B.  Ogle  {AJP.y 
34,  120-152),  and  Classical  Traditions 
in  Early  German  and  Romance  Liter- 
ature, bv  the  same  author  {Mod. 
Lany.  Xotrs,  December,  1912).  Here, 
too,  mention  may  be  made  of  Furth/er 
Xotes  on  Sicilian  Translations  of  the 
T\ci:.lfth  Century  (translations  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin),  by  C.  Haskins 
{IIS.,  23,  155-100). 

Recently  much  work  has  been  done 
in  translating  classical  authors  into 
English.  Of  foremost  interest  here  is 
the  "Loeb  Classical  Library"  (of 
translations),  to  which  many  Ameri- 
can scholars  are  under  pledge  to  con- 
tribute, though  none  has  in  fact  done 
so  as  vet,  in  Latin.  A  book  entitled 
Cato  and  Varro:  The  Treatises  on 
Roman  F'arm  Manayement  done  into 
Enylish,  leith  Notes  of  Modem  In- 
stances, by  a  Viryinia  Farmer,  is  of 
interest,  becau«?e  Cato  had  not  been 
done  into  English,  but  unfortunately 
the  author's  enthusiasm  is  not 
matched  bv  sound  understanding  of 
the  Latin  originals. 

This  article  may  well  close  with  a 
notice  of  papers  and  books  in  fields 
more  or  less  directly  ancillary  to  the 


study  of  Latin  literature.  Webster*! 
Ancient  History,  with  a  companion 
volume,  Readings  in  Ancient  History, 
has  been  well  received.  In  "A  Roman 
Astrologer  as  a  Historical  Source: 
Julius  Firmicus  Matemus"  {CP., 
VIII,  415-435),  Lynn  Thorndike  seeks 
to  show  that  in  Firmicus's  work  we 
have  a  clear  and  faithful  picture  of 
society  in  his  time.  We  may  note 
also  "On  the  Legality  of  the  Con- 
demnation and  Trial  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  Conspirators,"  by  G.  W.  Bots- 
ford  {CJWy  VI,  130-132),  and  "The 
Prosecution  of  Cataline's  Associates," 
by  R.  W.  Husband  {CJ.,  ii,  4-26). 

In  lexicography  we  may  note  Indea 
Verhorum  Catullianus,  M.  N.  Wet- 
more,  which  well  continues  the  same 
author's  masterly  Index  Verhorum 
Vergilianus  (1911);  for  reviews  of 
these  books,  bv  G.  Lodge  and  C. 
Knapp,  see  CTV.,  VI,  101-103,  109- 
111,  124. 

In  Latin  grammar,  of  papers  con- 
tributory to  an  understanding  of 
I^atin  authors  mention  should  be 
made  of  Case  Usage  in  Livy,  by  R.  B. 
Steele,  published  in  Germany;  "The 
Participial  Usage  in  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles," R.  B.  Steele  (AJP.,  XXXIV, 
172-182)  ;  The  Future  Periphrastic 
in  Latin  {id.,  CP.,  VIII,  457-470); 
**AVi7e  and  Neque  with  Imperative 
and  Subjunctive,"  by  E.  B.  Lease 
( A  J  P.,  XXXIV,  256-275 ) .  Important 
is  "The  Development  of  Copulative 
Verbs  in  the  Indo-European  Lan- 
guages" {TAPA.,  XLIII,  173-200), 
which  deals  with  substitutes  for  the 
copula  sum  and  its  equivalents  in  va- 
rious languages,  including  Latin. 

IKDO-EUBOPEAK  PHUiOLOGY 

(Exclusive  of  the  Oermanio  Languages) 
Roland  G.  Kent 

General.— E.  H.  Sturtevant  gives  a 
valuable  review  of  "Recent  Literature 
in  Comparative  Philology"  (CW.,*  VI, 
1 16-9) .  Under  the  title  "Ueber  gram- 
matischc      Pcrseverationserscheinung- 


*  Periodicals  are  cited  under  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviations:  AJP.,  American 
Journal  of  Philology;  CJ.,  Classical 
Journal;  CP.,  Classical  Philoloov;  OW., 
Clati^ical  Weekly;  IF.,  Indogermanische 
Forschungen;  JAOS.,  Jcumai  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society;  TAP  A.  and 
PAPA.,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Philological  Association. 
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en,"  II.  Oertel  dwils  with  modifica- 
tions of  words  in  assimilation  to  pre- 
ceding words  (/F.,  XXXI,  49-66).  C. 
L.  Meader  {TAPA.,  XLIII,  173-200) 
shows  that  verbs  meaning  stand,  sit, 
lie,  remain,  go,  grow,  appear,  find, 
etc.,  have  in  various  Indo-European 
languages  developed  into  mere  copu- 
las, but  mostly  where  there  is  a  mid- 
dle or  reflexive  meaning.  W.  G.  Hale 
proposes  changes  in  ''The  Classifica- 
tion of  Sentences  and  Glauses" 
{PAPA.,  XLIII,  xxix-xxxii;  and  A. 
W.  McWliorter  discusses  the  **Mood 
of  the  Question"  and  the  "Mood  of 
th«f  Answer"   (i6W.,  xliii-xlix). 

Indo-Iranian.  —  In  the  "Columbia 
University  Indo-Iranian  Series,"  edit- 
ed hy  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Vol.  VIII 
has  appeared:  Vasavadattil,  a  San- 
skrit Romance  hy  Suhandhu,  trans- 
la  tetl,  with  an  introduction  and  notos, 
by  I-^uis  H.  Gray. 
'  L.  C.  Barrett  has  issued  "The  Kash- 
niirian  Aihfltra  \'r(Ia.  Book  III" 
(.//1 05?.,  XXXII,  343-90),  in  style 
;;iniilar  to  his  publication  of  the  first 
two  books  in  the  same  periodical.  M, 
Bloonifiold  {IF.,  XXXI,  150-77)  shows 
that  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  the  finite 
verb  may  vary  in  position  in  the 
clause  without  the  slightest  change  of 
meaning.  A  theory  on  the  diflicult 
question  of  the  relations  of  Vedic, 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  is  set  forth  bv 
\V.  Petersen  in  JA08.  (XXXII,  414- 
28 )  :  a  partial  reply  to  his  views  is 
given  bv  T.  Michelson  (ibid.,  XXXIII, 
145-0).' 

Oilier  articles  are  M.  Bloomfield, 
"T!ie  Sikh  Religion,"  in  Studirs  in  the 
History  of  Relif/ions  (109-86),  pre- 
8ent<'d  to  C.  11.  Toy  (New  York, 
1912) ;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  "Sacred 
Rivers  of  India,"  in  the  same  volume 
(2l;^21h  :  F.  Ki\*rvrton,  "Pan catHvyfih - 
inlsii,  or  Choosing  a  King  bv  Divine 
Will"  iJAOS..  XXXIll,  15S-00)  ;  R. 
<M.  Kent.  "C'lasHJeal  Parallels  to  a 
Sanskrit  Proverb"  ( ibid.,  214-0)  ;  W. 
ir.  ScliofT.  '•PiopoMed  lii(>ntification  of 
Two  South  Indian  Place-names  in  the 
Peripliis'*  (Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Soc, 
.raniiary,  VM'A,  VM)'A).  and  "Tamil 
Political  Divisions  in  the  First  Two 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era" 
(J.4  0»V.,  XXXII I,  200-13). 

IT.  (\  Tolman  {Amcr.  Jour,  of 
Archnolof/y.  XVII,  85-0  and  PAPA,, 
XLIII,  liv-lvii),  discusses  the  ethno- 


logical types  and  the  dress  of  tlM 
figures  on  the  grave  relief  of  King 
Darius,  and  shows  that  the  lonff  flow- 
ing robe  is  Persian,  and  the  fight^ 
fitting  coat  and  trousers  are  Medisa, 
reversing  the  usual  belief  on  the 
point. 

Greek  and  Latin:  Lingnistks  and 
Syntax.— C.  D.  Buck  (OP.,  VIII,  188- 
59)  shows  that  in  treaties  and  other 
documents  of  interest  to  more  tluui 
one  community  in  ancient  Greece 
much  mixture  of  dialects  occurred. 
The  usages  of  oh  and  fn-fi  are  discussed 
by  T.  D.  Goodell  and  by  B.  L.  Gilder- 
,  sleeve  {AJP,,  XXXIII,  436-49),  and 
instances  of  Hrw  with  causal  mean- 
ing without  temporal  significance  an 
adduced  by  A.  C.  Pearson  {ibid.,  426- 
35). 

C.  L.  Durham's  "Formal  Latin  and 
Informal  Latin"  (CW.,  VI,  97-101) 
and  6.  D.  Kellogg's  "Characterization 
of  Gallic  Latin"  {ibid.,  90-4)  are  use- 
ful summaries  on  those  subjects.  F. 
F.  Abbott's  "Note  on  the  Latin  Ac- 
cent" {CP.,  VIII,  92-3)  argues  tliat 
tiie  accent  of  the  masses  was  a  stress 
accent,  imitating  that  of  Greek.  Some 
problems  of  "Hidden  Quantities"  are 
dealt  with  by  C.  D.  Buck  {OUus.  Re- 
vietc,  XXVII,  122-6) ;  a  reply  to  this 
is  to  be  found  on  pp.  160-2  of  the 
same  volume.  E.  H.  Sturtevant 
{TAPA.,  XLIII,  57-66)  shows  that 
the  1/1  in  Of/ i  and  huic  was  a  diphthong 
of  which  the  u  was  the  vowel  element. 

W.  G.  Hale  {IF.,  XXXI,  272-6) 
argues  that  as  the  perfect  tense  dft* 
notes  completion,  the  perfect  subjuBO> 
tive  in  prohibitions  in  Latin  came  to 
indicate  thoroughness  or  finality.  B. 
B.  Steele  {AJP.,  XXXIV,  172-82) 
studies  the  uses  of  the  participles  in 
Cicero's  Epistles  and  compares  them 
with  similar  usages  in  Livy;  he  pre- 
sents also  {CP.,  VIII,  457-76)  a  study 
of  "The  Future  Periphrastic  in  Latuv* 
down  to  Suetonius.  E.  B.  Lease 
(.4.//'.,  XXXIV,  255-76)  ^ves  the 
first  instalment  of  the  histoiy  of 
"A'rfc  and  Ncque  with  the  ImperatiTS 
and  Subjunctive,"  down  to  Apuleiuii 
R.  C.  Flickinger  {ibid.,  276-99)  gi^ee 
a  detailed  historv  of  "The  AccusatiTS 
of  Exclamation  in  Epistolary  Latittt" 
continuing  his  study  of  the  same  oon* 
struction  in  Plant  us  and  Terenee 
{ibid.,  XXIX).  C.  C.  Mierow  {OP., 
VIII,    436-44)    discusses    "AdverbUl 
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with  the  dead  who  were  supposed  to  made  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
be  protected  from  evil  demons  by  the  mound  and  of  their  cultural  and  hii- 
formulae  inscribed  on  the  bowls.  The  torical  significance, 
publication  is  interesting  from  two  Islam. — The  appearance  of  a  second 
points  of  view:  first,  as  illustrating  edition  of  T.  W.  Arnold's  well-known 
tne  persistency  of  belief  in  the  activ-  book  Prectching  of  lalam  (New  York) 
ity  of  demons  far  down  into  the  should  be  noticed.  The  work  appears 
Christian  era  among  both  native  Jews  in  a  revised  form  which  gives  evidenee 
and  Christians;  and,  secondly,  from  of  the  activity  of  the  author  daring 
the  point  of  view  of  language.  In  the  the  16  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
latter  respect  Professor  Montgomery's  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
work  is  of  the  very  greatest  im-  The  entire  ranee  of  the  spread  of 
portance.  It  affords  an  insight  into  islamism  into  Western  Asia,  into 
the  current  dialect  of  Babylonia  in  Europe,  India,  Africa  and  the  Malay 
the  seventh  century  and  since  he  has  Archipelago  as  well  as  among  the 
added  in  a  glossary  a  complete  list  Tartars  is  most  carefully  covered, 
of  all  words  occurring  in  similar  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  Eatt.r- 
texts  published  up  to  the  present  Another  work  of  general  interest  ia 
time,  this  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  h.  R.  Hall's  Ancient  Hiaiory  ^  **• 
publications  of  the  Babylonian  section  y(,ar  East  (New  York).  Mr.  Hall, 
of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  while  not  claiming  to  be  a  specialist 
Pennsylvania,  will  take  its  place  as  a  along  the  whole  range  of  subjects  oov- 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  gred  by  him,  has  made  himself  thor- 

Cuneiform  Texts.— Dr.  A.  T.  Clay  oughly  familiar  with  a  broad  field, 
has  added  another  volume  to  the  long  while  his  special  knowledge  of  Egjrp- 
series  of  Cuneiform  Texts  that  we  tian  and  Babylonian  history  has  en- 
owe  to  him.  In  his  new  publication,  abled  him  to  treat  such  subjects  as 
which  forms  Part  II  of  the  Baby-  the  older  civilization  of  Greece,  of 
Ionian  records  in  the  library  of  J.  the  Hittites  and  the  earlier  history 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Dr.  Clay  has  given  of  Assyria  and  Palestine  in  a  manner 
us  66  splendidly  preserved  commercial    which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 

the  relationships  of  ancient  civili- 
zations to  one  another.  Mr.  Hall 
brings  his  history  down  to  the  Battle 
of  Salamis,  a  date  which  only  a  few 
decades  ago  was  very  close  to  the 
be^innin^s  of  ancient  history.  The 
work  is  abundantly  illustrated  and 
its  usefulness  further  enhanced  by 
several  chronological  tables. 

Moses. — Lastly,  in  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  attention  ehoald 
be  directed  to  the  work  by  Prof.  Hugo 
Grossmann  on  MoseB  und  aeine  Zeit, 


and  legal  texts  from  the  Seleucid  era 
(3d  century  B.  C).  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent onlv  a  small  number  of  texts 
from  this  very  late  period  have  been 
issued.  One  of  the  int<»rostin<if  fea- 
tures of  Dr.  Clay's  new  publication  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  larpe  number  of 
Greek  names  in  the  text,  most  of 
which  the  editor  has  succeeded  in 
identifying.  These  names  illustrate 
the  active  influx  of  Greeks  into  the 
Ori<'Tit.  and  \v«»  thus  scm'  at  close  hand 
the  interchange  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 


dental Ideas  brought  about  through  an  investigation  thorough Iv  critical  in 
ti.e  eom.uesls  of  Alexander.  Curiously  eharactcr.  but  which  by  >netrating 
enough    the   name   of   Alexander   ap-    ,^    ^^     ^^^^^^j     criticisiT  into  1 

pears    m    tliese    records    without   thei,.-.     .     ,  .     •  i^x  2  *-.  xi.    - « 

Greek  endin-  as,  giving  us,  therefore,  I  ^;«*«"«?1;"«]«5J  ^""^  the  source,  for 

the  popular  pronunciation  of  the  fa-  ^^«  P«"^l  ^^  ^«»«'  '^^^^  <»?S«- 
mous  name.  sions   that   are   much   more   poeittTO 

A  most  valuable  work,  summing  up   ^}^^.  ^^^^se  of  .his  predecessors.    Moms, 

the    results    of   the   expe<litions    con- ,  respite  the  legendary  accretions  about 

ducted  bv  the  German  expedition  on '  *>"^    "'»"•*''    ^"oms    up    as    a    genuine 

the  site  of  Babylon   during   the  last ,  historical  personage  to  whom,  among> 

13   years,    is   Dr.    Robert  Koldewey's  |  other    things,    the   Decalogue    in    its 

Das  Wiedercratchende  Uabiflon  (Leip- |  original   form  is  ascribed  by  the  au- 


z\\l) .  The  volume  gives  in  a  most 
readable  form  a  complete  survey, 
systematically  arranged,  of  the  finds '  Hebrews. 
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thor  of  this  latest  study  of  the  begin- 
nings   of    the   national    life   of   the 
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QENEBAL   STATISTICS    OF    EDUCATION 


Total  Enrollment.  —  In  roost  coun- 
tries a  full  survey  of  education  is  at- 
tempted only  at  quinquennial  or  de- 
cennial periods,  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation the  United  States  secures  such 
a  survey  every  year.  In  this  work 
state  and  city  authorities  co5perate, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  individual  in- 
stitutions, and  therefore  any  marked 
decline  in  school  attendance  or  edu- 
cational interest  in  any  part  of  the 
country  is  very  quickly  detected. 

On  account  of  recent  changes  in 
statistical  methods,  and  the  delay  in 
returns  from  several  states,  the  rec- 
ord is  incomplete  for  1013.  Estimates 
based  upon  full  returns  for  1911  and 
partial  returns  for  1912-13,  however, 
mdicate  that  school  provision  and  at- 
tendance have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth   in   population.    According  to 


the  rate  of  increase  in  recent  yean, 
there  were  above  21^  mUlion  children 
and  youths  under  instruction  in  this 
country  during  1913.  Of  this  total, 
fully  96  per  cent,  were  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  and  higher  inatitutioiiay 
and  the  remaining  4  per  cent,  in  q»e* 
cial  schools  or  in  schools  for  speaal 
classes.  As  the  movement  and  gm* 
eral  relations  of  the  student  body 
change  but  little  from  year  to  year, 
the  analysis  of  the  complete  retuma 
for  1911,  when  20,054,026  pupils  were 
enrolled,  may  be  taken  to  ulustrate 
current  conditions. 

Distribution  of  Enrollment  by  Geo- 
graphical Divisions.  —  Omitting  tb» 
schools  classed  as  special,  the  diiM- 
bution  of  the  total  pupils  in  pnblie 
and  private  schools  and  oollms  by 
geographical  divisions  was  as  follows 
in   1911: 


Geographip^l 

Total 
Pupils 

Pupils  in  Each  Grade 

Per  cent,  of  the  Total  Popular 
tion  Enrolled  in  Each  Grade 

Division 

Elemen- 
tary 

Secondary 

Higher 

Ele- 
men- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Higher 

Total 

United  States 

20,054.026 

18,521,022|  1.199.469 

333.535 

19.72 

1.28 

0.36 

21.86 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Western 

5.089.030 
6,730.933 
2.772.499 
4,078,419 
1,374,145 

4.613.764 
6.i:i4.906 
2.636,487 
3.905.166 
1,230,699 

379.155 
470.688 
98.047 
133.540 
118.039 

96.111 
134.339 
37.965 
39,713 
25.407 

17.44 
20.23 
21.25 
22.22 
17.19 

1.43 
1.5ft 
0.79 
0.76 
1.65 

0.36 
0.44 
0.31 
0.23 
0.35 

10.28- 

22.22 

22.85 

23.21 

19.10 

The  ratios  of  enrollment  to  popula- 
tion given  above  emphasize  anew  the 
fact  that  the  adults  of  the  southern 
sections  are  responsible  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  than  the  north- 
ern sections.  Considering  individual 
states,  tlie  highest  proportion  of  the 
population  under  instruction  was  a 
little  above  26  per  cent.,  reported  by 
two  states.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
In  four  states,  North  Carolina,  Arkan- 
sas. Oklahoma,  and  Utah,  the  ratio 
exceeded  2.5  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  these 
high  ratios  are  due  to  the  large  enroll- 
ment in  elementary  schools.  Utah  is 
the  only  one  of  the  states  named  in 
which  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  sec- 
ondary and  higher  grades  exceeds  the 
proportion  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.     The    relative    status    of    the 


different  geographic  diyiaions  in  the 
latter  respect  is  a  matter  of  interait. 
as  it  bears  directly  upon  the  gaunl 
intelligence  of  the  entire  country. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  tlukt  pobUe 
funds  are  the  main  source  of  aupport 
for  elementary  and  secondary  aenools; 
it  should  be  noted,  also,  that  nmxlj 
half  the  support  of  the  higher  inatt 
tutions    is    derived    from   the 


source. 

Schools  for  Special  Claaaes. — llw 
following  particulars  relate  to  the 
special  schools  that,  as  a  role,  do  not 
come  under  the  same  adminiatratioiia 
as  those  included  in  the  preoeding 
table;  they  show,  however,  the  pur- 
pose to  bring  the  benefits  of  odmeKkm 
to  all  classes  of  people  witliiB  tha 
national  domain. 
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STATE  SOHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Enrollment,  Teachers,  and  Expendi- 
ture.— There  are  49  independent  state 
school  Bystems  in  the  United  States, 
including  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  comprised  during  1913 
18^  million  pupils  m  elementary  and 


high  schools,  637,000  teachers,  and 
an  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $447r 
000,000,  or  nearly  half  a  billion.  The 
distribution  of  this  vast  work  bj 
geographic  sections,  which  yaries  little 
from  year  to  year,  stood  thus  in  191 1: 


Total 

Percentace  of 
Men  Teachers 

Qkographical  Division 

EDrollment 

Teachers 

Expenditure 

United  States 

18,035.118 

533.606 

20.7 

$446,728,939 

North  Atlantic 

4.257.455 
0,020.231 
2,611,914 
3,887.604 
1,257.914 

131,078 

208,038 

63,668 

89,026 

41.796 

13.6 
18.0 
24.8 
33.6 
17.8 

140.247.686 

North  Central 

109.070,869 

South  Atlantic 

28.666,669 

South  Central 

43.809  JS04 

Western 

66.842,301 

Sources  of  Support. — ^The  income  for 
school  purposes  is  derived  from  the 
sources  and  in  the  proportions  here 
stated:  permanent  funds,  3.3  per 
cent.;  state  tax,  15.3  per  cent.;  local 
tax,  74  per  cent.;  other  sources,  7.4 
per  cent.  The  total  derived  from  per- 
manent funds  is  $15,071,836,  and  of 
this  amount  more  than  half  is  from 
six  states,  which  report  the  following 
values :  Texas,  $2,441,302 ;  North  Da- 
kota, $1,419,076;  Minnesota,  $1,082,- 
383;  Ohio,  $1,027,485;  Oklahoma, 
$933,851;  Illinois,  $904,539. 

Local  taxes,  the  chief  source  of  inf- 
come  for  tlie  schools,  furnished  in 
round  numbers  $334,000,000.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  amount  is  raised  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions  of  the  Union.  New  York 
raises  annually  above  $40,000,000  by 
local  school  tax;  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  follow  with  nearly  $29,000,000 


each;  Ohio  raises  23}  million,  and 
Massachusetts,  21}  million.  An  in- 
teresting fact  is  the  increase  in  tha 
amounts  raised  by  local  school  tax 
in  the  southern  states  during  the  last 
decade. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  expend!* 
lure  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools,  the  investment  in  Bchool 
property  is  valued  at  1}  billion  d<d- 
lars.  Part  of  this  represents  bonded 
debt,  payments  on  which  are  not 
included  in  the  current  expenditure 
discussed  above. 

Inequality  of  School  ProviaioiL — 
The  failure  to  retain  children  imdar 
instruction  has  already  been  consid- 
ered, second  only  to  this  evil  is  that 
of  the  inequality  of  school  provisioii 
between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
country.  This  is  readily  shown  by 
comparisons  in  respect  to  a  few 
tials  as  here  given: 


Geoqraphical 

Enroll- 
ment of 
School 
Popula- 
tion 1 
(percent.) 

Average 
Attend- 
ance of 
Enroll- 
ment 
(per  cent.) 

Average 
Length 

of  School 

Year 

(days) 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

of 

Teachers 

Annual 
Expendi- 
ture per 
Capito  of 

School 
Population 

PeroenUfe  of  IDitar- 

atet  in  Population 
above  10  Yean  of  Ace 

Division 

AU 
Claases 

Native 

White  of 

Native 

Parents 

United  States 

72.54 

71.4 

156.8 

$59.40 

$17.97 

7.7 

8.7 

North  Atlantic. 
North  Central. . 
South  Atlantic. 
South  Central . . 
'Vestern 

67.91 
77.42 
69.32 
71.35 

7S.58 

79.2 
73.9 
65.1 
61.9 
75.2 

179.8 
164.3 
130.6 
127.8 
159.3 

67.19 
58.43 
46.54 
52.05 
76.24 

23.81 

21.74 

7.61 

8.06 

34.88 

6.6 

8.2 

16.0 

15.3 

4.4 

1.1 
1.7 
8.0 
7.0 
1.7 

»  Ages  5  to  IS. 
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tor   Education    in   the   South,   which  j  improvement  associatiooB  have  ariMn 


held  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  April  15-18,   1913. 

Reform  Measures. — As  a  result  of 
these  activities,  the  condition  of  rural 
education  is  row  fully  known;  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  councils,  a  reform  move- 
ment has  been  started  like  that  which 
wrought  a  transformation  in  city 
schools  during  the  last  century.  This 
movement  centers  in  three  essentials, 
suitable  school  buildings,  efficient 
teachers,  and  expert  supervision,  all 
of  which  are  secured  by  means  of  the 


spontaneously  or  as  the  outcome  of 
the  supervisory  system,  and  in  several 
southern  states  have  become  perma- 
nent auxiliaries  of  the  education  de- 
partments. In  these  cases  they  are 
directed  by  state  organizers  appointed 
by  the  departments,  but  salaried  hy 
the  Southern  Education  Board  and  the 
Peabody  Fund.  These  assodationa 
have  been  particularly  successful  in 
raising  funds  and  exciting  entire  com- 
munities to  join  in  the  work  of  sup- 
plying new  school  houses. 
At  every  stage  of  the  reform  move- 


consolidated  school  serving  several  ment  and  from  every  point  of  view, 
districts,  with  provision  for  conveying  |  the  need  of  expert  supervision  for 
pupils  at  public  expense.  This  expe- 1  rural  schools  is  emphasized,  and  the 
dient,  which  originated  in  Massachu- 1  year  has  afforded  several  important 
setts  (A.  y.  B.,  1912,  p.  793),  has  |  experiments  in  this  direction.  At  least 
extended  to  nearly  every  state  in  the ,  20  states  have  special  agents  who  de- 
Union  ;  there  are  now  above  2,000  con- ,  vote  their  entire  time  to  the  rural 
Rolidated  schools,  with  57,000  pupils. ,  schools.  Included  in  this  number  are 
In  Indiana  alone  1,000  small  districts'  12  southern  states  in  which  super- 
have  surrendered  their  schools  and  |  visors  of  rural  schools  are  appointed 
are  served  by  GOO  consolidated  schools.  |  by  the  state  education  authorities,  Imt 

The  number  of  consolidated  schools '  paid  by  the  joint  action  of  the  South- 
is  few,  however,  as  compared  with  the  I  em  Education  Board  and  the  Peabody 
entire  number  of  rural  schools.  In- 1  Fund.  In  three  of  these  states,  Vlr- 
vestigation  in  32  states  shows  that  i  ginia,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  "seo- 
these  states  have  147,227  one-teacher, ;  ond  state  supervisors"  are  appointed 
or  one-room,  schools,  80  per  cent,  of ,  for  the  rural  elementary  schools  for 
all  the  public  schools  in  those  states. ,  negroes. 

In  16  states,  comprising  above  80,000  ,  The  Rural  School  Teacher.  —  The 
one-teacher  schools,  one-fourth  of  the '  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  this 
number  have  each  less  than  15  pupils. '  movement  is  that  of  replacing  thou- 
A  very  large  proportion  of  these ,  sands  of  makeshift  teachers  by 
teachers  are  untrained  and  many  have,  trained  men  and  women  full  of  the 
had  no  education  beyond  that  of  the ,  spirit  of  the  new  era.  Here  again 
rural  school  itself.  It  is  the  reform ,  the  South,  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
of  th?  sin^lo-district  school,  the  one- ,  need,  has  become  the  great  field  of 
teacher  scliool,  that  enj,^ges  present '  experiment.  Among  expedients  for 
effort H  '  training  teachers  already  at  work  are 

Special  Supervision  for  Rural '  the  "demonstration  school"  c^ral 
Schools. — A  pi'rnianent  outcome  of  the  j  for  a  group  of  common  schools,  a 
reform  movement  is  the  plan  of  in- 1  plan  which  orig^inated  with  the  state 
dufttrial  supervision  for  rural  schools  i  supervisor  of  rural  schools  hi  Ken- 
which  originated  with  the  donor  of|tucky,  and  the  practice  rural  schools 
tlie  Kniniii  T.  .Feanes  Fund  for  the  maintained  in  connection  with  state 
bcnetit     of    ne<rr(>    education     in     the   normal   schools.     What   is   known  as 


trial  school  super-visors  come  into  highest  type  of  one-teacher  schooL 
eloyc  relations  with  the  home  life  of  The  principle  of  learning  by  doing  is 
tlie  pupils  and  cor»j)erato  also  with  earned  out  in  all  the  school  exercises. 
farm  demonstration  work,  the  corn  These  endeavors  emphasize  the  im- 
clubs,  and  the  canning  clubs,  which  \  portance  of  the  plans  that  are  forming 
are  f()stere<l  by  the  Department  of  for  the  Peabody  Training  College  for 
Agriculture    at    \Va8hington.    School  •  teachers,    an    adjunct    of    VanderbUt 
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particularly  marked  by  the  collection 
of  data  from  other  cities,  and  offers 
therefore  material  for  comparative 
studies.  The  New  York  investifi^tioii 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  II.  Hanus 
of  Harvard  Universitv,  with  whom 
were  associated  11  specialists,  each 
assigned  to  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
system.  Hence,  the  final  report  com- 
prises several  monographs  to  which 
Dr.  Hanus  has  contributed  introduc- 
tions  and   conclusions.     The   investi- 


who  have  not  been  able  to  make  nor- 
mal progress  in  the  eighth  grade.  In 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  been  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  organizing  two-year  in- 
dustrial courses  for  boys  in  grades  six 
to  eight,  who  have  little  interest  in 
the  ordinary  studies.  East  Chicago, 
Tnd.,  hns  n  well-organ i zed  system  of 
separate  classes  for  ''repeaters"  in  the 
three  higher  grades,  their  time  being 
divided  between  practical  work  and  the 


which  it  pertains,  hut  the  report  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  opinions  and 
information  relative  to  the  essentials 


grade  studies  under  a  special  teacher, 
gation,  which  cost  the  city  of  New  At  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  Supe- 
York  about  $70,000,  may  have  little  rior,  Wis.,  a  "special-aid  room"  is 
immediate  effect  upon  the  system  to   maintained,  to  which  pupils  may  come 

for  help  in  keeping  up  their  gprade 
work.  Ix>s  Angeles,  Cal.,  presents 
probablv  the  most  complete  svstem  of 
of  an  efficient  city  school  system. '  Rpecial  '  classes  adapted  to  different 
The  monograph  by  Dr.  Hanus  crystal-  types  of  "misfits."  These  cases,  which 
lizes  the  best  thought  of  the  day  on  must  not  be  confounded  with  special 
the  new  purposes,  scope,  and  methods  classes  for  defectives,  illustrate  what 
of  public  systems  of  education  re- '  is  going  on  in  progressive  communities 
sponding  to  the  varied  demands  of  |  throughout  the  country  under  the  idea 
modern  life.  '  that  the  true  purpose  of  public  edu- 

Separation  of  Financial  and  Scholas-   cation  is   to  save  all  children  from 
tic    Administration.  —  The    investiga-    ultimate  failure. 

tions  referred  to  were  prompted  by  The  most  recent  type  of  special  aid 
administrative  complications  and  they ',  is  the  visiting  teacher,  an  experiment 
have  strengthened  the  movement  for '.  started  in  New  York  City  in  1913  by 
giving  over  the  business  side  of  city  i  the  aid  of  private  subscriptions.  It  is 
systems  to  financial  officers,  and  lim-  ■  the  business  of  the  visiting  teacher  to 
iting  the  province  of  the  superintendent ;  find  out  the  home  conditions  of  the 
to  scholastic  matters.  The  office  of '  pupils,  in  order  that  she  may  report 
city  superintendent  is  one  of  the  most  j  particulars  to  the  class  teacher.  Thus 
important  educational  positions  in  the  |  the  latter  can  adapt  her  instruction 


country,  commands  a  high  salary,  and 
carries  great  prestige.  Eight  cities 
of  the  first  group  pay  salaries  rang 


and  demands  to  individual  circum- 
stances, without  exhausting  her  own 
energies  in  finding  them  out.     There 


ing  from  $5,000  to  $12,000  per  annum,  is  also  great  need  of  special  teachers 
The  general  opinion  favors  long  terms .  for  the  immigrant  population  in  the 
of  siTvice,  and  there  are  two  cities '  cliief  cities.  This  need  was  empha- 
in  which  the  same  superintendent  has '  sized  at  a  conference  on  the  subject 


been  retained  for  over  30  years. 

Special   Teachers  — Among  impor- 
tant  experiments    reported    from   the 


held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  com- 
mittee of  the  North  .\merican  Civic 


cities  are  those  intended  to  relieve  |  League  for  immigrants.  In  this  con- 
ti'jichers  from  excessive  responsibility !  neetion  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
and  at  tlie  same  time  insure  greater  425,000  pupils  in  city  evening  schools 
attention  to  individual  pupils.  Spe-  are  largely  draAvn  from  the  immigrant 
cial  toachors  of  drawing,  manual  population.  More  than  half  the  total 
traininLT,  jdiysical   culture,  etc..  have    number  are  in  the  evening  schools  of 


long  been   cinphtycd   in  the   principal 
cities,  an<i  the  ]n)licy  is  spreading  to 


cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
and  of  this  half,  two  states.  Massachu- 


the   snialhT  cities.      An   extensicm   of  i  setts  and  New  York,  supply   70  per 
this  policy  is  tlie  <Mnploynient  of  teach-    cent. 


ers  for  pupils  needing  extra  attenticm. 

Thus  in  Newton,  Mass.,  a  class   was 

»ently  formed  in  the  Technical   High 

4pJ»'^'»i  for  girls  above  15  years  of  age 


The  special  clasRes  tend  to  flexible 
grading,  which  is  promot^ni  further  by 
the  "departmental  system"  of  teach- 
ing adopted  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
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PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 


Geoorapuical 
Division 

Schools 

Secondary  Instructors 

Secondary  Students  ^ 

Income.  1911-12 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Boy  9 

Girls 

Total 

Schools 

Re- 
porting 

Amount 

United  States 

2.044 

5,307 

7,070 

12.383 

00,742 

74.725 

141.407 

963 

910,416.916 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Weetern 

088 
498 
319 
358 
181 

2,237 

1,030 

772 

810 

452 

2,708 

1.843 

908 

873 

084 

4.945 
2,879 
1,740 
1,083 
1,130 

25,838 
12,908 
11,092 
11,832 
5.012 

20.003 
18.970 
11,527 
10,505 
7,064 

61.901 
31.944 
22.019 
22.337 
12.666 

330 
181 
175 
202 
76 

6,335.411 
1.098,932 
1.375.106 
1.113.321 
694.146 

^Not  including  80,905  pupils  in  elementary  division. 


The  public  high  schools  derive  93 
per  cent,  of  their  income  from  public 
funds;  tlie  private  schools  derive  65 
per  cent,  from  tuition  fees,  11  per 
cent,  from  endowments,  and  the  bal- 
ance chiefly  from  subscriptions. 

Property  and  Equipment.  —  The 
most  richly  endowed  private  secondary 
schools  are  found,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  the  North  Atlantic  states; 
their  ample  resources  give  them  great 
freedom  in  respect  to  organization  and 
methods  and  also  (>nnble  thorn  to  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  well-defined 
purposes.  Tlie  richest  private  schools, 
however,  can  hardly  vie  in  equipment 
with  public  hijrh  schools  in  the  larg- 
est cities.  New  York  has  attracteil 
attention    by   the    palatial    character 


and  sesthetic  finish  of  recent  hiffh- 
school  buildings.  The  Waahinfftcm 
Irving  High  School,  completed  in  1912 
at  a  total  cost  of  $1,080,000,  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfectly  appointed 
school  for  girls  in  the  world;  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  which  cost 
$1,072,000,  combines  a  model  machine 
shop  with  unsurpassed  educational  fa- 
cilities. New  Orleans,  through  the 
combination  of  a  private  fund  and 
municipal  appropriations,  has  recent- 
ly erected  two  fine,  spadonft  hk^- 
school  buildings  and  the  education 
board  has  received  $1,000,000  from  a 
second  bequest  for  a  trade  schooL 

So  far  as  reported,  the  propertv 
and  equipments  of  the  public  high 
schools  are  as  follows: 


Geographical 
Divisions 

Libraries 

Oroundn  and 
Buildings 

Scientific  Ap- 
paratus, etc. 

Ezpendituna 

for  Sites.  Build- 

ings,  and  Im- 

provementi 

Schools 

He- 
porting 

Volumes 

Schools 

Re- 
porting 

Value 

Schools 
porting 

Value 

Schools 

Re- 
porting 

Amount 

• 

United  States 

10,329 

6,185,937 

9.762 

8298,942,830 

0.142 

120,967,986 

2.645 

$21,780,171 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Contral . 
Western 

2,0S3 
4,tt45 
1,089 
1,386 
826 

1,621.107 

3,010.506 

380,327 

510,507 

663,400 

1.868 
4,483 
1,159 
1,497 
755 

85,491,472 
130.499,462 
19,047,959 
31.532.616 
32,371,321 

1.832 
4,397 

889 
1,245 

779 

6.146,329 
0.170.209 
900,846 
1.861.605 
2,798.997 

414 
1,163 
324 
477 
277 

5,042.8(17 
7,927.487 
1,319.816 
3,268.008 
44»1.658 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  in  the 
public  hiph  schools  outside  of  a  few 
eastern  cities.  There  are  but  35  high 
schools  in  the  mniitrv  exclusively  for 
boys  and  20  exclusively  for  pirls;  al- 
together they  enroll  only  60,152  pupils, 
which  is  less  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  total  hijrh-school  enrollment.    The 


status  of  the  private  secondary  schools 
in  this  respect  is  as  follows: 


Schools 

StadenlB 

Coeducational 

For  l>oy8  only 

For  girls  only 

872 
423 
749 

68,6761 
34,688 

43.258 

32.007  boys:  31.669  girls. 
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structive  policies.  The  greatest  con- 
tribution to  this  movement  is  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council   of    the    National    Education 


Association,  advocating  the  reduction 
of  school  life  by  two  years  and  offer- 
ing a  scheme  for  the  reconatruciioii 
of  the  American  system  on  this  basil. 


HIGHEB   EDUCATIOK 


Institutions.  —  Under  the  general 
head  of  higher  education  are  classed 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
schools  that  are  authorized  to  confer 
degrees,  however  widely  they  may  dif- 
fer in  scope  and  purpose.  The  596  in- 
stitutions listed  in  this  class  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  range  from  a 
simple  college  with  less  than  a  hun- 
dred students  to  universities  like  Har- 
vard and  Columbia,  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  which  combine  in  one  organi- 
zation colleges  of  arts  and  sciences, 
technical  schools,  graduate  depart- 
ments, and  professional  schools.  Data 
are  given,  however,  which  indicate 
very  plainly  the  equipment  of  each 
institution  for  its  professed,  work. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  h'as  an- 
nounced minimum  requirements  for 
future  admission  to  this  list,  an  ac- 
tion which  is  the  sign  of  a  growing 
disposition  throughout  the  country 
to  discredit  false  use  of  scholastic 
terms. 

The  common  bond  between  the  sin- 
gle college  or  technical  school  and  the 


composite  university  is  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  which  in  its 
normal  form  leads  either  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 
of  science.  The  modified  courses  lead- 
ing to  other  degrees,  and  the  relative 
number  of  students  pursuing  each, 
afford  a  fair  index  to  the  actual  work 
of  individual  institutions;  hence  the 
tabulated  statistics  of  higher  educa- 
tion indicate  not  only  its  extent,  but» 
in  a  measure,  its  content. 

Statistics. — Many  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions include  preparatory  divi- 
sions which  belong  witli  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country.  For  higher 
education,  per  se,  the  596  universities 
and  colleges  reported  for  1912,  26,062 
professors  (21,727  men  and  8,335 
women)  and  265,673  students  (168,- 
601  men  and  87,072  women).  The 
total  receipts  of  the  institutions 
amounted  to  $104,614,006,  and  their 
productive  funds  to  $367,048,919.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  student  body  by  departments  in 
the  different  geographic  divisions : 


Geooraphical 
Division 

Preparatorj- 
Departments 

CollPKiate 
Departments 

Ciraduatc 
Departments 

Profemionnl 
Departments 

Total 
(excludinc 
duplicAtM) 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Woman 

United  States 

40.375 

23.440 

117,750 

69.040 

8.802 

3,961 

3,087 

648 

391 

775 

3.800 

36.154 

1.462 

208,976 

110,512 

North  Atlantic 
North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central . 
Weatcrn 

U,224 
1G.102 

r»,n»7 

ti.030 
3.102 

2.83S 
3,290 
5,148 
5.839 
1.325 

38,0i>7 
43.491 
13,302 
11,865 
10,941 

17.318 

28.809 

7,412 

7,241 

8.260 

1,273 

1.635 

100 

118 

734 

9.740 
14.699 
4,167 
4,798 
2.750 

279 
864 
69 
147 
103 

03,267 
81,256 
28,280 
23,711 
17,468 

22,887 
4838S 

14^408 
14.170 
10.871^ 

The   distribution    of   the   total   re- 

ooipts  and  of  tlic  productivo  funds  by 


geographic  divisions  was  as   follows 

in  1912: 


CiKOQRAPIIICAL    DiVIHIONS 


United  States 

North  Atlantic..  . . 
North  Central.  .  .  . 
South  Atlantic . . . . 

South  Central 

Western 


Total  Receipts 


$104,514,095 


39.761.881 
36,311,327 
10,442.195 
7.323,682 
10,675.010 

824 


Total  Recoipts. 
Exclusive  of  Ad- 
ditions to 
Endowments 


$89,835,787 


32.553.141 

31,258.144 

9,613.953 

7.086.859 

9.324,190 


ProduotiTa 
Funds 


$357,048,019 


150.186.688 

114,807,180 

17.445,688 

20,061.481 

45,507,078 
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uate  course  in  the  new  school  of  jour- 
nalism. 

Complaint  is  still  made  of  diplomas 
which  are  little  short  of  fraudulent  on 
account  of  the  low  standard  of  the 
institutions  according  them,  but  these 
instances  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
complete  remedy  for  this  evil  is  in 
the  power  of  the  states  which  grant 
the  charters,  hence  the  various  asso- 
ciations that  arc  creating  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  high  scholastic 
standards  transcend  sectional  and 
scholastic  limits,  since,  in  the  end, 
they  establish  the  good  repute  of  the 
nation  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
science. 

Classification  of  Institutions. — Indi- 
viduality is  the  mark  of  every  institu- 
tion included  in  the  foregoing  sum- 
maries; hence  grouping  is  difficult. 
There  are,  however,  movements  affect- 
ing all  higher  institutions  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  index  of  their  current 
history.  Chief  among  these  move- 
ments is  that  which  aims  at  a  sound 
basis  of  classification.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Babcock,  recently  specialist 
in  higher  education  in  the  Federal 
Bureau,  says: 

It  Is  no  longer  a  theory  that  stand- 
ardization or  classification  would  be  a 
food  thing.  Classification  has  already 
egun :  the  demand  for  it  comes  from 
many  sources ;  and  many  agencies,  not 
less  thnn  22.  are  at  work  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  ease  with  which  people 
move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  the  highly  desirable  interchange 
of  men  of  experience  and  of  power  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  East  and 
West,  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
duce uniform  standards,  while  leaving 
largo  indepondt>nce  in  the  methods  of 
meeting  those  standards. 

Anionir    the    needs    such    standards 


wish  to  change  their  colI^;e  reUtiont. 
On  account  of  the  migratonr  oharaeter 
of  the  population,  such  cnanges  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  should  be 
effected  without  the  loss  of  time  to 
the  student  or  undue  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  institutions. 

The  efforts  at  classification  haTe 
already  resulted  in  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  junior  colleges  and  standard 
colleges,  the  former  offering  only  two 
years  of  college  work  and  the  latter 
full  four-year  degree  courses.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a  few  private  in- 
stitutions have  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  in  the  former  class,  ler- 
eral  states  have  authorized  two  year* 
of  college  work  in  normal  schools  and 
selected  high  schools,  and  denomi- 
national boards  are  taking  similar  ac- 
tion. In  this  connection  may  be  noted 
also  the  merging  and  consolidation  of 
state  or  denominational  institutions 
which  duplicate  work  within  limited 
areas.  These  movements  emphasiie 
the  distinction  between  collge  and  nni- 
versity,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  current  educational  discuasioii. 
The  group  of  colleges  that  rcAlise  moet 
completely  the  ideal  of  liberal  culture^ 
Bowdoin,  Williams,  Amherst,  Hamil- 
ton, Beloit,  Grinnell  and  their  peen, 
)ias  been  increased  by  the  recent 
foundation  of  Reed  College  at  Port- 
land, Ore. 

From  the  standpoint  of  seholastlo 
discipline,  the  final  test  of  ^ciencj 
in  the  college  is  the  success  of  its  stu- 
dents in  post-graduate  studies;  hence 
the  significance  of  the  chief  subjects 
presented  before  the  University  Asso- 
ciations in  their  annual  meetings  in 
1013.  The  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  which  met  at 
would  mvvt  is  that  of  state  and  local  j  Washington,  Nov.  10-11,  considered 
board-*  of  educntion  ehnrgod  to  decide  particularly  the  proposition  lor  a 
upon  the  merits  of  applicants  for  high  |  National  University,  which  wonld 
school  teachers'  certificate?.    The  state    logically  be  formed  for  graduate  stu^y 


of  Oregon  by  recent  statute  has  deter- 
mined such  a  standard,  and  New 
York  state  accomplishes  the  same  end 
through  tlie  re<:ulations  issued  by  the 
rcfrents  of  the  state  university. 

This,  h()\v(?ver,  is  a  matter  which, 
like  licenses  for  medical  practice, 
should  not  l)o  limited  hv  state  lines. 

■ 

It  afTeets  not  only  the  entrance  upon 
a  coilepje  coursr.  but  the  subsequent 
admission  to  advanced  standing  in  the 
case  of  student^  who,  for  anv  reason, 


and  research.  The  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  its  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Nor. 
0-7.  discussed  the  types  of  giaduate 
scholar  as  described  in  a  paper  br 
President  Hibben  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Advance  in  the  South.— The  great 
advance  that  has  been  made  by  the 
South  in  respect  to  higher  education 
is  summed  up  in  a  report  by  Elii^ 
beth  Avery  Coulton,  Secretary  of  tbo 
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nection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Idealistic  Tendencies. — The  decided 
stand  taken  during  the  past  two 
years  by  leading  university  men  for 
the  preservation  of  classical  studies 
appears  to  be  part  of  a  general  re- 
vival of  interest  in  truth  and  beauty 
as  the  ultimate  ends  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Proofs  of  this  revival  are  af- 
forded by  the  intense  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  lectures  of  Henri  Berg- 
son,  during  the  year  visiting  professor 
at  Columbia,  and  of  Rudolph  Eucken, 
of  the  University  of  Jena,  who,  in  his 
service  as  German  exchange  professor 
at  Harvard  and  Deems  Lecturer  at 
New  York  University,  excited  wide  in- 
terest in  the  verities  of  idealism. 

The  interest  in  art  in  its  varied 
forms  is  an  outfiowering  rather  than  a 
revival,  manifesting  it^lf  in  festivals 
of  song  and  magnificent  pageants, 
which  thrill  at  once  sense  and  imagi- 
nation and  awaken  new  purposes  in 
the  minds  of  liberal  benefactors.  Thus 
Harvard  finds  itself  the  recipient  of 
ample  funds  for  a  building  dedicated 
to  the  music  department,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  the  dawn  of 
an  expanding  era,  plans  a  Museum  of 
European  Culture,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  treasures  of  plastic  and  pic- 
torial art  which  mark  its  distinctive 
stages. 

Training  for  Administration  and 
Public  Service.— Part  passu  with  the 
movement  toward  the  ideal  is  the  ex- 
tension of  university  courses  pertain- 
ing to  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  in  the  political 
and  civic  crises  of  the  present  time. 
Special  courses  of  training  for  direc- 
tors in  the  various  welfare  services 
and  conservation  projects  are  multi- 
plyiii)^;  oven  more  significant  is  the 
rapidly  iiioronsing  provision  for  the 
liif]:lior  Rorvicos  of  commercial  and  ad- 
ministrative affairs.  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  railroads  and  otlier  corporate 
enterprises.  Harvard  offers  a  new 
highly  sj)ccializcd  business  course; 
New  York  University  has  increased 
the  resources  of  the  department  of 
public  affairs  formed  a  year  ago 
under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished economist,  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks;  Cornell  has  instituted  a  new 
-•ourse  in  citizenship,  formally  opened 


by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  Presi- 
dent James  has  raised  the  busineas 
courses  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  a  professional  plane  and  has  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  conunerce  building 
during  the  year;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  estab- 
lished a  unique  course  in  industrial 
physics,  by  means  of  which  its  labo- 
ratory and  research  facilities  will  be 
utilized  for  the  solution  of  problems 
arising  directly  from  industrial  ex- 
periences. These  are  a  few  examples 
of  activities  which  in  some  fdrm 
might  be  duplicated  from  the  current 
record  of  every  one  of  the  prindpal 
universities  of  the  country.  Th^  are 
emphasized  by  the  announcement  on 
Nov.  6  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  New  York  of  a  fund  of 
$500,000  pledged  by  an  unnamed  donor 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mux^idpal 
school  of  commerce. 

The  state  imiversities  of  the  West, 
from  their  political  relations,  have 
naturally  paid  great  attention  to  so- 
cial and  industrial  problems.  State 
boards  and  commissions  appointed  for 
special  services  in  that  section  of  the 
country  almost  invariably  include 
experts  drawn  from  the  nniversily 
faculties. 

University  Extension  and  Coxvs- 
spondence  Courses. — ^The  standardising 
movement  which  has  gained  enormoos 
impetus  within  the  past  few  jrears 
has  not  lessened  the  efforts  to  bring 
university  teaching  within  easier  rea(£ 
of  the  people  at  large.  This  was  the 
original  aim  of  university  extension, 
which  in  its  later  developments  seeks 
to  carry  university  teaching  beyond 
the  university  walls.  In  this  oTort 
Wisconsin  University  has  achieved 
great  distinction,  and  during  the  year 
was  asked  to  send  leaders  in  the  work 
into  Pennsylvania  to  arouse  in  that 
state  an  interest  in  the  idea  of  making 
a  university  serve  the  present  needs 
of  the  whole  commonwealth.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  extension  work  at  Wisoon- 
sin  is  the  correspondence  courses,  in 
which  the  interests  of  every  class  of 
the  community  have  been  considered. 

Libraries  and  Museums  are  managed 
with  ever-increasing  attention  to  the 
needs  of  students.  The  former  are 
considered  elsewhere  (see  Librarieat 
infra).     In  regard  to  museums,  thft 
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School   of   Missions.     The    union    of   establishment  of  a  center  of  clinical 


the  three  institutions  under  the  char- 
ter of  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foun- 
dation, with  21  professors  and  180 
students,  marks  an  advance  in  inter- 
denominational education  which  will 
be  followed  with  interest  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  and  on  all 
mission  fields. 

Medical  Schools. — The  numerical  de- 
crease in  medical  schools  already  re- 
ferred to  is  a  sign  of  advancing 
standards.  Admission  requirements  are 
more  rigid  than  five  years  ago,  and 
the  course  of  medical  training  has 
been  prolonged.  In  many  states  there 
is  a  movement  toward  centering  medi- 
cal education  in  a  few  strong  schools 
and  extending  state  control  over  all. 
Eleven  states  report  only  one  medical 
school  each  and  that  controlled  by  the 
state,  usually  througli  the  state  uni- 
versity. Three  other  states  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  added  to  the  number.  In 
fact,  weak  medical  schools  are  doomed 
by  the  mere  cost  of  equipment,  the 
laboratories  and  hospitals  now  re- 
quired for  medical  training.  Sound 
public  sentiment  on  this  subject  has 
been  created  by  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
of  the  American  Medical  Asaociiition, 
supported  by  the  reports  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  and  states  are  mak- 
ing liberal  appropriations  to  their 
medical  schools,  while  large  endow- 
ments are  forthcoming  for  private 
schools.  From  the  current  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  it  appears 
that  the  three  richest  medical  schools 
are  Tulane  University  Department  of 
Medicine,  with  nn  endowment  of  $1,- 
000,000 ;  Harvard  University  Medical 
School,  with  $3,500,000;  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Co- 
limibia  University,  with  $1,572,305. 
To  this  group  will  be  added  the 
Medical  School  of  Chicago  University, 
for  which  millions  are  being  pledged; 
Vanderbilt's  medical  department,  for 
which  Andrew  Carnegie  will  provide 
$1,000,000  on  the  condition  that  it  is 
freed  from  denominational  control,  and 
California  University,  which  has  re- 
ceived an  efjual  sum  for  medical  re- 
search. A  unique  endowment  of  this 
class  is  that  of  $1,500,000  from 
the  General  Education  Board  to  the 
medical  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.   The  fund  is  intended  for  the 


education  and  research  under  the 
charge  of  eminent  phvsicians  who>  if 
the  plan  is  approved,  will  ffive  up 
practice  in  order  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  research  investigation  and 
teaching,  their  salaries  being  com- 
mensurate with  those  services.  The 
endowment  will  be  known  as  the  Will- 
iam H.  Welch  Endowment  Fund,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Dr.  Welch  to  medical  education  in 
America.  On  Nov.  15,  President 
Schurman  of  Cornell  University  an- 
nounced a  gift  of  $4,350,000  for  the. 
university  medical  school. 

Nurse  Training  Schools.  —  Schools 
for  nurses,  which  are  included  in  the 
general  province  of  medical  edacatian» 
increased  in  number  from  432  in  1900 
to  1,057  in  1012,  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  training 
from  11,104  to  32,380.  The  relation  ^ 
these  schools  to  the  hospitals  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  consideration,  and 
their  independent  administration  la 
urged  by  many  authorities.  The  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  all  its  aspects  in 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  (No.  7,  1912). 

Law  Schools. — The  legal  profession 
sustains  a  relation  to  the  public  very 
(liirerent  from  that  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession; nevertheless  a  similar  tend- 
ency to  elevate  the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional training  is  noticeable.  ?nie 
majority  of  law  schools  require  a  three 
years'  course  for  graduation,  and  a 
few  the  longer  period  of  four 
Several  schools  offer  summer  ooui 
which  count  for  graduation  the 
as  the  work  in  the  regular  terms,  and 
thus  students  are  enaoled  to  oomploto 
even  the  extended  course  of  training 
within  two  or  three  years. 

Correspondence  Sdioolt.— The  com- 
spondence  idea  offers  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  business  foresight;  it  orlg^ 
inated  with  the  enterprise  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  which  has  grown  into  a  mul- 
tiple system;  the  directors  report 
that  an  average  of  100,000  scholar- 
ships are  taken  out  annually.  The 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Sprliup- 
field,  Mass.,  has  a  large  member^^ 
of  teachers  in  its  rural  school  coursi^ 
and  its  textbooks  are  in  great  de- 
mand. The  leading  railroad  oompaniee 
have  followed  the  example  set  iff  the 
Union  Pacific  and  inoluoe  correapoad* 
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elementary  schools  take  some  form 
of  manual  training,  and  many  of 
them  attain  skill  in  the  making  of 
hats  and  baskets,  which  has  real 
commercial  value.  An  important  ex- 
periment is  in  progress  in  connection 
with  the  school  of  household  indus- 
tries and  handwork  for  women  in  \ 
Manila.  Every  student,  after  com- 
pleting her  course,  is  expected  to  es- 
tablish a  class  in  her  own  district. 
These  classes  are  kept  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  assists  in  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  artistic  skill.  The 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Manila 
is  flourishing,  and  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  its  students  that  all  who 
complete  their  course  satisfactorily 
are  at  once  placed  in  remunerative 
positions.  (See  also  VIII,  Territories 
and  Dependencies,) 


Panama  Canal  Zone. — In  the  Fananui 

Canal  Zone  an  excellent  school  syatem 
is  in  operation,  modeled  on  that  of  thm 
states.  The  report  for  1912  shows 
that  26  buildings  were  used  for  school 
purposes,  of  which  11  were  for  white 
children  and  15  for  colored.  The  ex- 
penditure for , education  amounted  to 
$100,997. 

Liberia.  —  The  American  Golonlai- 
tion  Society,  which  has  held  hi  tnut 
the  Donovan  fund,  intended  primarily 
to  promote  the  emigration  of  negroes 
from  America  to  Africa,  has  turned 
over  the  accumulated  proceeds  of  the 
fund  to  the  Liberian  government  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  school 
system  in  the  republic  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  school  to  be 
modeled  after  Hampton  and  Tuakegee. 
The  fund  amounts  to  $66,511,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  $5,000. 


EDUCATIONAL   FOUNDATIONS   AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


General  Education  Board. — ^The  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conditional    contributions    to    col- 

lcK<'.s  and  uuiverHiticM   S1.I90.(K)0 

For  prof«»s.sorH  of  Bocondary  fdura- 
tion  in  thi*  southern  states  for  the 


Eurpow  of  rarryini?  on  a  pultlir 
iffh  school  propa^^indji 

To  selected  senools  for  negroes  .... 


For  aKricultural  demonstration 
work  in  the  southern  states 

For  agricultural  demonstration 
work  in  Maine  and  New  J  lamp- 
shin.' 

For  state?  supervisors  of  negro  rural 
schools  in  tM?veral  of  the  southern 
states   

For  a  Rural  Organization  Service  in 
connection  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Other  appropriations 


30.or»0 
40.()00 

25,j.050 


25,916 


22.630 


37.o0() 
11.965 


Total $1,613,617 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  has  for  its 
main  object  the  administration  of  the 
pension  fund  committed  to  its  trust. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Foundation, 
1912,  contains  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  of  admission  to  advanced 
standing,  and  in  addition  presents  an 
exhaustive  study  of  pension  schemes, 


pension  payment,  July  25, 1006,  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1912,  the  Foundation  had  distnlmtcd 
$2,077,813.64  in  retiring  allowancea 
and  $238,690.36  in  widows'  pensions. 
On  Sept.  30,  1912,  there  were  in  foroe 
315  allowances  and  83  widows'  pen- 
Hions.  the  total  annual  distribution 
for  these  amounting  to  $570,423.  The 
endowment  fund  comprised,  at  the 
date  named,  gifts  of  the  founder,  9l8t* 
000,000,  and  accrued  interest,  $1,000,- 
000,  in  all  $14,000,000. 

Peabody  Fund.  — The  final  allot- 
ment of  the  Peabody  Fund  closea  tlio 
distribution  of  the  principal  with  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teaehen 
at  Nashville,  contingent  upon  the 
raising  of  an  additional  million  doUan 
by  Nov.  1,  1913,  which  ia  practicelly 
secured.  In  the  46  years  of  its  oper- 
ations the  Peabody  Fund  has  yieUed 
nl)ove  five  and  a  half  million  dollan 
for  education  in  the  South. 

The  National  Education  AssocUttoa 
held  its  fifty-first  annual  convention 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  6-11. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Fairchild  of  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Asriculturs  pre- 
siding. In  point  of  numbers  the  meet- 
ing fell  below  those  of  recent  years, 
the  attendance  barely  reaching  8,000. 


in  the  light  of  which  suggestions  are 

uade  a»  to  a  feasible  pension  system'  The  programmes  of  the  general  and 

'^^    public    schools.    From   the    first  >  the  section  meetings  were  as  uanal 
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thropoloffu.      (New  York.  Frodorick  A.  . 
StokoH  Co..  llll.'J.  > — C'omprlHr-H  Iccturos  . 
Kivcn     in     tlio     rnfvorMiiy    of     Homo; 
tranKlatf'd  from  the   Italian  by   Fred- 
orick  Tabor  Cooper. 

Moore.  Krnest  Carroll. — Hotr  Xew  York 
AtiiiiiviMtu-M  Its  tirhools.  (New  York, 
World  Bor»k  Co..  1913.) — Sehool  KtR- 
ciency  Series,  edited  by  P.  H.  Ilanus, 
Vol.  I  :    a  constructive  si  tidy. 

MooKE.  J.  R.  II. — InduHtrinl  Ifi/tloru  of 
inr  Amrrican  People.  (New  York.  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1913.) — Intended  for  use  In 
hlKh  schools :  but  of  Interest  to  all 
studonts  of  industrial  and  economic 
probb-ms. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. — History 
of  the  First  Half  Century  of  the  Na- 
tional Aradentjf  of  Sciences,  186S-J91S. 
l'\  W.  Trese,  P^dltor. 

Parkin,  George  B. — The  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships. (New  York,  Honghton,  MifTlin 
Co.,  1913.) 

Partkidge,  O.  E. — Genetic  Philosophy  of 
Education.  (New  York,  Sturgls  &  ^Val- 
ton  Co..  1912.) — An  epitome  of  the 
published  educational  writings  of  Prosl- 
d*'nt  Stanley  Hall  of  Clnrk  T'niverslty. 

Rite,  J.  M, — Scientific  Manafiement  in 
Education.     (PubllKherR*  Printing  Co.) 


Santatana,  George. — Winds  of  Doetrin0, 
(New  York,  Cnarles  Scribner's  Sona, 
1913.)  — A  critical  analysis  of  the 
philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson,  bearlnf^ 
directly  upon  educational  doctrines. 

SciiiLi.KK.  F.  C.  S. — Formal  Logic,  a 
Scientific  and  Social  Problem.  (New 
York.   Mftrmlllan   Co..   1913.) 

Snedden,  David.  —  Problems  of  Eduea- 
tional  Readjustment.  (Boston,  Hoiub- 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.) 

Straver,  George  Drarton,  and  Thobh- 
DIKE,  Edward  Ij. — Educational  Adtnitt' 
istration.  Quantitative  Studies.  (New 
York.   Macmlllan  Co.,   1918.) 

T  E  R  M  A  N  ,  Lewis  M.  —  The  Tettoher'9 
Health.  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co..  1913.1 — A  study  In  the  hygiene 
of  an   occupfliion. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. — Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Mm, 
Vols.  I.  II.  Hull.  1-44.  (Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1918.)— 
Bulletins  Nos.  1,  5,  10,  11,  15,  21,  88. 
37  comprise  monthlv  records  of  cur^ 
rent  educational  jpuDllcatlons,  Inclnd- 
Ing  book  and  periodical  llteratare. 

\VEATHERpr)up.  w.  D. — Present  Foroe9  im 
Nefjro  Propress.  (New  York,  AsKielmp 
tlon  Press  » 


LIBBABIES 

James  I.  Wyeb 


Buildings.  —  The  most  important '  feat  was  achieved  of  moving  250,000 
library  building  enterprise  of  the  year  books  and  all  the  library  equipment 
was  til?  Harry  Elkins  Widener  Me-  from  old  to  new  quarters  without  in- 
morial  Library  at  Harvard,  the  plans '  lerrupting  library  service  to  the  pub- 
tor  which  have  been  accepted,  ground  i  lie  for  a  single  day,  40,000  books 
broken  and  construction  begun.  The  being  moved  between  evening  Mid 
building   will    cost    about    $2,000,000.  ■  morning. 

and  will  have  stack  capacity  for  The  use  of  these  large  areas  entirely 
2,000,000  volumes.  The  distinctive  unplanned  for  library  work,  while  of 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  provision  course  temporary  and  in  the  reaion- 
throughout  tlie  stack  of  300  readers'  able  certainty  that  ample  libim]^ 
stalls,'  each  with  tabic,  chair,  and  buildings  eventually  will  be  providedy 
shelves,  for  the  accomniodnt  ion  of  in-  offers  interesting  problems  in  im* 
dividual  students  side  by  side  with  the  promptu  library  administration  with 
books.  Another  unusual  feature  is  the  much-prized  advantase  of  loca- 
tlie  provisioTi  of  as  many  as  70  private  tion  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
oflices  for  those  jirolessors  wliose  laljo-        Legislation. — Nowhere  is  the  appre- 


ciation of  the  public  library  and  its 
work    better    reflected   than   in 


ratorv   material    is    niaiulv    of   books. 
{Lihrarif  Journal,  XXXVITT,  207.) 

Two  (zn>at  municipal  libraries  have  library  laws.  Laws  providing  more 
within  tne  year  moved  into  oflice  build-  liberal  financial  support  have  been 
in^'s.  The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  passed  in  Minnesota  (Ch.  609),  »!■- 
has  ocfuj)ied  three  floors  and  the  roof  i  ing  the  maximum  tax  levy  from  two 
(50.000  s<].  ft.)  of  tlie  largest  oiTice  to  three  mills;  in  Iowa  (Ch.  68 )«  firing 
buildin*^'  in  that  city,  taking;  a  seven-  the  maximum  tax  levy  at  five  millB; 
year  lea^e  at  an  annual  rental  of  44  in  Massachusetts,  increasing  the  mazl* 
cents  per  square  foot.  The  Cleveland  mum  sum  which  may  be  voted  for  the 
l^ublie  I-,il)rary  lias  occupied  two  floors  support  of  a  public  library  from 
(55.000  s(].  ft.)  of  the  Kinney  and  !  $2,000  to  $4,000  on  all  valuations  of 
I^avcn  building  for  a  probable  term  less  than  $600,000.  Kansas,  in  a  new 
of  from  six  to  ten  years.  In  occupy- '  law  (Ch.  80  and  327)  design^  to  feeili- 
ing    these    quarters    the    remarkald? ,  tate  the  establishing  of  public  librft- 
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der  the  gover 
tion  of  the  Sti 
A    step    in   th 
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June    23-29,   with   an   attendance   of ;  Wyer,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
900.  The  papers  and  proceedings  ap-  j  Nebraska,  in  succession  to  Waltcor  K. 

pearod   in  the   Bulletin  of  the  Asso-  Jewett. 

ciation  for  July,  1913,  and  the  meet--     Bibliographic      Entexpriiet. -^ T h • 

ing  is  summarized  in  yew  York  Libra-  publication  of  the  eighth  editimt  of 

ricfi.  Ill,  314.    Tlie  officers  for  1913-U  the   Decimal   Classification  only  two 

are:    president.   Edwin   H.   Anderson,  years  after  the  issue  of  edition  Bevea 

director  of  the  New  York  Public  Li-  is  new  proof  of  the  wide  and  gxowinff 

brary :  vice-presidents,  Hiller  C.  Well-  use   of   this,   the  leading   system    of 

man,  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library,  library  classification.    The  new  sched- 

and  Gratia  Countryman,  Minnoapolis  ules    in   political    science,   economies, 

Public  Library;  secretary.  George  B.  engineering,  agriculture,  Canada,  and 

Utlcy,  78  £.  Washington*  St.,  Chicago.  California  are  greatly  extended  and 

Gifts.  —  The    Carnegie    corporation  many  corresponding  index  entries  an 

continues  its  frequent  gifts  to  libra-  added. 

ries,  the  most  important  of  which  this  For  three  years  the  Committee  on 
year  has  been  $750,000  to  San  Fran-  Bibliography  of  the  American  Histori- 
ciscn.  The  Lihrartf  Journal  for  May,  cal  Association  has  been  at  work  upon 
1913  (p.  SO.*)),  summarizes  the  Carne-  a  union  list  of  collections  on  Ehoiropean 
gie  gifts  for  the  first  four  months  of  history  in  American  libraries,  the  see- 
the year,  and  the  American  Library  ond  printing  (although  still  a  "trial 
Association  in  its  Bulletin  for  March  edition")  of  which  appeared  earlier 
of  eadi  year  notes  gifts  to  libraries  in  the  year.  Li  it  2,200  sets  are  noted 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  and  the  holdings  of  these  sets  by  94 

Tlie  California  General  Assembly  libraries  are  indicated.  The  best  snow- 
has  voted  to  accept  and  ertx^t  a  sc?pa-  ing  is  made  by  Harvard  UniTersitj 
rate  build in<or  for  the  famous  Sutro  Library,  which  owns  more  than  1J900 
library,  which  will  become  a  part  of  of  the  listed  sets.  This  union  list 
the  state  library.  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  re- 

ITenry  Crandall  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  search  student  in  European  history  fai 

Y..  left  an  estate  valued  at  $500,000  locating  the  nearest  copy  of  required 

to  trustees  to  be  devoted,  on  the  death  material. 

of  his  widow,  now  82  vears  old,  to  a  Volume    seven    of    Charles    Evans* 

public   library,  a  public  park,  and  a  .Ltnerican  Bibliography  has  appeared 

boys'  saving  club,  the  proportions  to  during  the  year.    This  is  a  chronolog- 

be  applied  to  each  to  bs  determined  ical  dictionary  of  all  books  and  pam- 

solely  by  the  trustees.  phlets  printed  in  the  United  Stsios 

Retirements.  —  The  retirements  of  from  1639  to  1820.  It  is  to  be  oom- 
the  year  include  William  R.  Eastman,,  plete  in  11  or  12  volumes,  and  ilie 
after  22  years'  service  in  the  New  ■  present  volume  brings  the  reoord  to 
York  State  Library'  (Xew  York  Libra-  ■  1789. 

rics.  HI,  2.')! )  :    itenry  M.  L'tley,  who  Bibliography.  —  Important  pubUea* 

becomes  librarian  emeritus  of  the  De-  tioiis  during  the  year  include: 
troit    Public   Library   after   27    years 

of  service :  and  John  H.  Arnold,  after  Greex.  S.  S. — The  Public  Litrarp  JTess- 

41   vears  as  librarian  of  the  Harvard  ""'»«'    'm    the    United    ^tatet,    iMJJS. 

Tjiw  «s/»Vionl  (Boston  Book  Co.) — ^Reviewed  In  BffBs- 

A     *    .  ^"*-     .           X'  X   1.1                 .   X  '««  ^f  Dibtioffraphy.  VII.  X54. 

Appointments.  — Notable     appomt-  olcott.  F.  J.  —  ChUdren't  SeoMM. 

ments  ot  the  vear  include:     Edwin  H.  (Honghton,  Mifflin  Co.) — ^Reviewed  m 

Anderson.  Director  of  the  New  York  „  /-»''""-//  Journal.  XXXXIU    297. 

Public    Library,   m   succession  to  Dr.  ,^.    (Scrlbncm.)  —  RevlewSd  SnM^ 

John  Shaw  Hillinfrs;  \\illiam  R.  Wat-  .307. 

son.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Eduea-  Walter.    F.    K.  —  "Library    MntlBC.'* 

tional    Extension,    New    York    State  <[ A. ^L.  A.  JfanikH  o/ Wftronf  «oeao«ir. 

Library,  in  siieeesRion   to  William  R.  Wiieele'r.  "St,  T.— Indexing.  2d  96.  (N.T. 

Eastman;  Adam  Strohm,  librarian  of  State  Library.) 

the  Detroit  Public  Librarv,  succeed-  '^'^^i^^^^u  if*: —J'^*^"!"'!?""?!'  ?*»$■ 
ing  ITenry  M.  Utley ;  and  Malcolm  G. ;      'if'a^Aub^^^^iSSSimg.^ai  K.}^ 
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The  rpply  of  the  I.'nlrpd  State;*  to 
Greiit  Itntain'M  imtresr  ua  the  exemp- 
tion of  Ani»Tlo:in  !>hlpplnj:  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Pa nn  111.1  Canal  tolls,  delivered 
Jan.    20,    Is   niarlo   publ!<\ 

An  nff\cvT  anil  six  privates  of  the 
I'.  S.  troops  In  tho  E'hllipplnes  are 
killed  during  a  tlfiht  with  Igorrotes  In 
Jolo. 

21. — The  Senate  approves  a  resolu- 
tion provldlnir  f<ir  a  ui«.-inoriaI  to  Lln- 
ef»In    in     \Vashin;:ton. 

The  followlDR  are  ele«ued  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate :  from  Tennessee.  W.  R.  Webb. 
(Ijem.  >.  for  the  term  expiring  March 
4,  11M3.  f>ii*'ceedln;r  Newell  Sanders.  In- 
terim appointment  :  from  Idaho.  Jumes 
II.  Hrady  (Uep.  i.  for  the  term  expir- 
ing 1915.  sueeeedlng  Weldon  B.  Eiey- 
biirn,    df'oeased. 

25. — The  Ilonse  accepts  the  report  of 
a  se«rond  eonf»'ren<re  on  the  Immigration 
bin. 

2H. — Tli#'  IIciiis»'  passes  the  River  and 
Harbors  appropriation  bllL 

The  following  are  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate:  from  Wyomin;:,  F.  K.  Warren 
(Uep. ».  for  thi-  term  fxplrluj;  ll>19 ; 
from  Kan*ias.  Wm.  H.  Thompson 
(I>em. ».  for  the  term  »>xplrln);  lOlO; 
from  Ni.'W  Mfxfen.  A.  It.  Fall  (Rep.), 
for  the  tfrm  explrlnyr  IJMO:  from  >e 
vada.  Key  Pittinan  (I>em.  i.  for  the 
ti'riii  fxplrin;:  llMt*;  frmn  South  Caro- 
lina. Iti-nJ.  TilliiiMn.  for  the  term  ex- 
flrlnff  1910:  fmm  New  Jersey.  Wm. 
Inches  (I>t'm.  I.  fur  the  term  expiring 
191!>;  from  T«*xas.  Morris  Shfppard 
(I)em. ».    for    the    t«'rm    exnlrlni;    March 

4.  lOl.'t.  sucreedinj:  R.  M.  Johnston. 
Interim  appointment,  and  also  for  the 
term  cxplrlnjr  1919;  from  Arkansas.  W. 
II.  Kav:inan<rh  (I>em.  i  for  the  t^rm  ex- 
nlriii;;  March  4.  191.3.  succeeding  John 
N.    Ilelskell.    interim   appolntnifut. 

21).-  The  Iliiuse  passes  a  bill  appro- 
nriatiiiu'  ¥L*.iHN».(Nin  fur  a  mt>morial  to 
Lin<-«>In. 

Tin-  S^nat*'  adopts  a  n*solntlon  e'x- 
tendini;  the  scope  of  the  Investigation 
Into  (':iiiip;ii;rn  funds  to  Include  tlii'  cam- 
paiirn    of    Ijilii. 

Tli«'    ffilliiwin^    arc    elected    to   the   T'. 

5.  Senate  fnr  the  term  expiring  1919: 
from  .Vrkniisa^j.  .los.  T.  Koldnsou 
(I)cm.i  :  from  Iiclaware,  Wlllard  Sauls- 
bury     ilh-ni.  I. 

IJO. — (Mpriaiio  < 'astro  is  d»'nlcil  admit- 
taucc  to  th«'  T'nlfed  Stale**  on  appeal 
to  ttic  Itcp.iri i]ii>nt  of  Commerce  .ind 
La1>or. 

:n.  -Tlie  Ilrmsc  adopts  the  report  of 
a  tliird  cMMfiTciH-f  (111  till'  Immi;;ration 
bill. 

«;c.ir-i'  I'.  McralM'.  Sollclt«ir  of  the 
I>«'p:irl  iin-ut  of  A;:ricul!ure.  resi;rns  as 
of    Mmii'Ii    4. 


FKIUirAIiY 

1.  -Till-  Sciiiifi*  passes  a  resolution 
to  ::iii<nd  ttic  Feileral  (^mstitutlou  by 
limit  In;:  tlic  tcuiirc  of  the  I'residen<*y  to 
oiM*  term  of  six  years:  tlie  Seiiat<'  also 
adopts  tlie  conft'n-iH'e  report  on  the  Im- 
mI;;r:ition    bill. 

I'rcsldi'ut  Tafi  approv«»s  a  resolution 
■»rovidin;r  for  ilie  en'ction  of  a  Lincoln 
lemoriai    in    WasliinuMon. 

'*-     '^be     ji^^eut      of     I>elaware     com- 


pletes the  mtlflcation  of  the  Income-tu 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitutlos. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  alllniia  a 
decision  of  a  lower  court  dIamUsIiif 
an  Indictment  of  the  United  Shoe  Mft- 
chlm^ry  Co..  as  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade. 

7. — The  House  Committee  iuTeatlgat- 
in;r  the  money  trust  attempta  unaocccaa 
fully  to  obtain  testimony  from  WllUaa 
Rockefeller   at    Brunswick,    Ga. 

Four  American  warships  are  ordered 
to  points  In  Central  America  to  fore- 
stall a  threatened  reroiutionarjr  out- 
break. 

H. — ^The  House  passes  the  Webb  bill 
prohibit  1  UK  the  shipment  in  Interstate 
iratiie  of  Intoxicating  liquors  intendiod 
for  Kiile  in   prohibition  territory. 

lO.— The  Senate  passes  the  Webb  bill 
prohibiting  Khlpment  of  liquor  Into  prohU 
bit  Ion  territory. 

Four  Amerl(*iin  warships  are  dea- 
patcheil  to  points  In  Mexico  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  dtixens. 

Slxte«'n  persons  are  killed  In  a  riot 
l>t?tween  striking  miners  and  police  near 
Muck  low.     W.    Vn. 

11.— Five  members  of  the  Weat  Vlr- 
};lnla  lej;lslature  are  arrested  on  th« 
charge  of  accenting  bribes  In  connec- 
tion with  the  election  of  a  U.  8.  Sen- 
ator. 

12. — The  electoral  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President  Is  canvassed  In  a 
Joint  sessi«m  itf  the  Senate  and  Houaa. 

i:i.— Twenty-nine  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  UeglMter  Co.,  on  trial  at 
Cincinnati  for  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  are  found  guilty. 

14. — The  lIouKe  passes  the  Diplo- 
matic  and   Cousulur  appropriation   bllL 

President  Taft  vetoes  the  Immigra- 
tion bill. 

Individuals  and  corporations  compiia- 
In;;  the  dissolved  Bathtub  Trust,  OB 
trial    at    Detroit    for    violation    of    tha 


Sherman    Act,    are    found    guilt/;    tha 

next   day 
Imposed. 


next   day  tines  aggregating 


fniii 
51. 


000  art 


I  15.— Memorial  exercises  for  the  lata 
James  S.  Sherman  are  helfl  In  the  U.  8. 
Senate. 
I  The  rl;;ht  of  Clprlano  Castro  to  enter 
'  the  FnlttMl  States  Is  affirmed  bj  tha. 
I  r.   S.  District  Court  at  New  York. 

1     IH Joseph  H.  Herts,  of  New  York,  la 

,  elected   Chief  Kabbi  of  the  United  Ha- 
!  brew  i'ongregations  of  the  British  Km^ 
pi  re. 

17.— The  House  passes  the  Public 
Hulldin;:s    bill. 

President  Taft  assures  President  Ma- 
de ro.  of  Mexico,  that  no  steps  leading 
I  to    lilt erv(>iit Ion    are    contemplated    by 
the    Inlted    States. 
Twenty-nine  officials  of  the  National 
I  Cash    Register    Co.    are    sentenced    at 
■  Cincinnati   to  Jail   terms  of  from  thraa 
miiiitbs  to  a   year. 

IS.-  The    Senate    repasses    the    Im- 
mijrration  bill  over  the  President's  reto. 
The  House  passes  the  Pension  appro- 
prbition    bill. 

The  representatives  of  the  rallroada 
operating  east  of  Chicago  agree  to  tha 
arbltratbm  of  the  demands  of  their  flra- 
men  under  the  Krdman  Act. 

1SK— The  IIouso  falls  in  an  attempt 
to  pass  the  Immigration  bill  over  taa 
President's   veto. 
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pci^res  of  tl-. :'.th-  I'.H'l  much  ilamace  to 
pi\»p-rty  :i;  :*>.■  S«i;'tb  .ir»il  MiiUlle  \Vo«:. 

22.-rh»-  re<ii:L;.iii.n  ..f  Willis  L. 
Mtr-.Tf.  «"hiof  I'f  Tlie  Weaiher  Bnre.iu. 
10  1:1  ko  fflfi-'^i  Jv.'.y  ol.  is  aiic.iunooil. 

2a A    vl..:.r.:    *ior:n   in   the    MJ.Mlo 

W>#:  can  SOS  ^v^r  i,"!.'  lieaths  and  mi:c*li 
df*:n:o:i^'ii  ^.'t  i-r-  rvrty :  Ouiaha.  Nei».. 
Is  the  thief  suiTrrtr. 

2:(. — FI'm.mIs  in  C>hio.  Indiana  and 
Pennsyivaula.  ospt-^-ia'.Iy  severe  at  Day- 
ton. O..  o.iv.se  hi::i'.lri-ds  of  deaths  and 
imtt.*cse    \l;i:r.:ii:e    t'.»    propeny. 

a«;.— TL*-  :eg:s:aiuie  of  Illinois  elects 
to  iLv  I".  :>.  St-naie  James  H.  Le^ris 
I  EnMii.  •  f'.-r  The  tt  rm  «-xpirin^  lyiJ*.  aa-i 
LawTr:.'-e  Y.  Shf:iii;LU  i  Kt-p.  ■  for  the 
term   i-iplrin;;    !J*1.".. 

as.— IifTiiiN  ..f  pr".-pos:iI>  made  by  the 
I'uited  S'..:»>  I..  «'..:..::.'. in  ..a  Fv'«.  lo. 
f-r  the  ;i«i:"sTn.ei;:  of  di^^renoes  arising 
K-Mi  of  tLt-  sev-*-s>i«'n  of  Panama  and  the  ' 
oessii.»n  "f  :i.-  l\inar.;.i  Canal  route, 
art-   niadi*   i-v.Mio. 

t.;r«-:it  •'.::'^.;:;t'  is  caused  by  flvxids 
a;  Ai^any.  Tr-.-y.  and  other  cities  along 
ihi-    Iliidsur.    Riv»j. 

APRIL 

1. — W;::ir:u:  11.  Taf:  ;sssnu:es  his  d'l- 
Tiis  ::s  K»L;:  l'r--ifr>^"T  -'f  Law  In  Yalf 
\'iil\'.r<l'\. 

2.--T1..-  r:.:r..l  S::ites  n-.-Tif-cs  the 
•  ■•l:-r  |."V\»-r«'  •{  l.rr  i::!»-:iTi"n  t^-  rri.--ig- 
n:z»^   :!>■   «"L::-.*>'-   Kr.i'V.i-M'-. 

4. — Tl.-  .T:::- .:.•  "r  AmVa^sad-tr  in 
\V;islilL;r:':i  ::•.»■  •ri:..i!Iy  pro:es:s  again*: 
'.,^r.d-: ■*:.■■.:•■  '.•-:>'.:■. ri'-ii  i-.ndinc  in  the 
ra!:fi'r:.lri  ■.-.:'.>■.;.: -.r-   •■tT^'iiisivf  ly  diSL-rim- 

Thv  I'r.  ::r..  s<:v,  i:.omSer<  of  the 
H'.-v.s-  "f  Iifprosri::a:ives  ii:oet  in  •"►pen 
cat:- 'IS. 

Ht".iiT-'  Vi::;-.n".»;T;i  is  appointed  Minis- 
ter :■'  •!:.•   iLite-l  s^Mtos  frum  Argentina. 

rt — Til-  ;:i'p-..;::T:::on"  of  Francis  G. 
K\\'^.-y  ::-  Sv::;i-....r  -f  the  Itt-partment  of 
A;:r:'-:I:-.r  •    :s    :.:.:.■ 'V.ii-.vd    in    Washing- 

A  <:r::-v'  -f  <:r- » '-rriilvray  onip'.oyees. 
;-.■•-  'Iui-a:.:- ■'.  *y  ::--t'>v.s  co:;ditit.'ns,  be- 
,:::.>   :l    l'.v-:^r..-. 

7. — Th."  Six:y-:L:rJ  Con  cress  assem- 
:■.•■<  :::  ";■■•■■..".  <■>>:■■:::  *L»-  I'l'.i^-rwi.od 
l.:-:fr  ^  :.:  S  ■::■.- rv.!::ot-.l  !n  the  n^^^se. 
;.:.l  Ch;. :..'.■  *  '...:'<  is  rielt-^'ied  Speaker. 

It.    •:•«•:      A.    M'.Tiilcs   is  appi'inied 
M::.i<tr  ■     ::.•    T'.  S.  fr-m  Pana:r.a. 
Ar.   .■.'■::■:.   ■■:.   ■  •:.<-!t';tIi"*nal   am^n-I- 
.^I:■. :.:»..:.    r-.^il-s    in    the    de- 

if  :i-.!-.«ptiou 
rt- 


H — Pr»>:  :• 


Wils  ■::    re:».ds    h'.s    first 
s.  :•.;•.:.•    i-.nd    H ■.•:>*:    of 


■  _  •   ^ •■  ,, 


I-r  ■;•  -..;    : 

1  ..  t  :   • 


:■<  ..■«<•:.:'■.•?■!  in 


: .' -r.t   ses- 


:  .'•«  :::  thv  H-^v.se  re*evi  a 

.'.  •  i  t"'"i:ntoti«.*-.::  \>?niple:es 
tV.v  :..-ir.  •:  ■  f  'he  .ir::--Tidmen:  to  the 
F— ivT..:    •■:.-*>  vir.    providing   for   the 


.*■•". 


>.r..iti.rs. 


11.-  -T^.;     l:-:  -  V:-.-;:::s    in    tht    H-n^e 
Ti.v    <tr":t    r;  :>v;-:y   strike   in    BiitTalo 


1 


12.— .1-. ■:.:.  P.:>-:*  M'-»re  is  r.i-mlnated  i 

is  •'■■'.:r.srl-  r  t"  •*>■  T'epartment  of  State.  I 

14.— A'tvr   .:    f  -iivral  service   at  New  ■ 
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York,  the  bo«1y  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Is 
ir.tr-rrt'd  at  Hartford.  Conn.:  a  memoiial 
s.-r\i>c  is  held  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
L'>udtin. 

i.% — John  J.  Mitchell  iDem.)  is  elect- 
ed ii.<  i'onsre^is  fn:im  the  Thirteenth  Dla- 
trii.1  of  Massachusetts,  saoceedlng  John 
W.  Weeks  iKep.  •.  resljrne*!. 

Walter  II.  Page  is  nominated  as  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain :  John  A.  Os- 
Iiorne.  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Wm.  H.  Osbom,  as  Commissioner 
of    Internal    Revenue. 

The  <;alifornIa  Assembly  passes  a  bill 
designed  to  exclude  Japanese  from  own- 
ership iif  land  in  California. 

HU — Willis  L.  Moore  Is  removed  bj 
Prt'Si'U  ut  Wilson  from  the  post  of  Chief 
of  the   Weather   Bureau. 

17.— William  C  Harris  Is  nominated 
as  I>irect'ir  of  the  Census,  and  Henry 
S.  i:re<.'kfnridge.  as  Assistant  Secretary 
K'f  Wj:r. 

IS. — Presiilent  Wilson  protests  to 
G'-'Aernnr  Johnson,  of  California,  against 
a  ^-lap.se  aimed  against  Japanese  in  land- 
Tvnure  lecislation  pending  in  the  CaU- 
fi>rr.ia   legislature. 

is>. — Thv  iifmocratic  members  of  the 
II>'-.<>e  o>uip!vt<*  a  ten-day  cancns  on  the 
Ur.derw.-i.l  Tariff  bill. 

21 — The  Tariff  bill  is  reintrodoced  In 
xlw  UoKse  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mi;*«-.-  itu  W:\vs  and  Means. 

22 — The  House  passes  the  Sundry 
t'i\il  appn.tpriatlon  bilL  with  a  elanae 
pr-'tt-'ting  laU^r  unions  from  proseco- 
'.i'-n  <:uder  the  antl-trnst  law.  and  ths 
lu>i:;=.:i    Appropriation   bill. 

Th»-  rndorwcM^l  Tariff  bill  Is  reported 
t-'  The  HiiiiSf  )ty  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commit t It.'  without  change. 

I 'resident  Wilsi.>ii  appeals  to  the  Got- 
ernor  and  iegi slat  are  of  California  for 
The  removal  fn>m  pending  land-tenure 
legislation  of  clauses  offenslTeiy  discrim- 
inating acainst  Japanese. 

2a. — The  House  l^egins  general  debate 
on    The    Tariff   bill. 

Tiw  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration 
in  the  disput**  between  the  eastern  rmll- 
r<<a>ls  and  thvir  firemen  is  flied  In  New 
York. 

NiU'-ty-slx  miners  are  killed  by  an  cz- 
'••s:<->n  in  the  Cincinnati  mine  of  the 
*iitsV.uri:h   Coal  Co..   at   Courtney,   Pa. 

24. — Presid'^nt  Wilson  despatches  Wm. 
J.  Bryan.  Secretary  of  State,  to  Call- 
f'>r;;i.i  to  attvmpt  to  avert  the  naaiag» 
of   ••fft-nsive    land-tenure   legislation. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan  presents  to  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  In  Washington  a 
plan  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  world. 

2.'>.— The  striking  coal  miners  In  Weft 
Virsinla  vote  to  return  to  woA  on 
term<  p^roposed  by  Governor  HatlMd 
and  aect'pte*!  by  the  operators. 

2S. — The  Bouse  concludes  genenl  ds- 
bat-.'  on  thv*    Tariff  bill. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan.  Secretary  of  Bute,  ds> 
livers  v^  the  California  leglslatare  ths 
views  of  President  Wilson  on  tlis  pend- 
ing land  bin. 

2!». — The  IlAuse  begins  consideration 
of  amendments  to  the  Tariff  MIL 

3U — Wm.  G.  McAdoo.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  announces  that  liewafter 
Government  depositories  will  be  legnlred 
to   pay   2   per   cent   Interest  on   ^blle 
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appointed 
Saiito  Do- 
down  (lo- 
the   rlpht 


The  Supreme  Court  hnndR  down  a  cTo- 
dslon  uptioldinj;  the  validity  of  the 
newspaper  publicity   law. 

Dr.  Laura  Muller  arrives  in  the  United 
Stntos   aH   a   special   envoy   of   Hrazil. 

11. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  announces  his  readiness  to  issue 
emerirency  currency  under  the  Aldrich- 
Vn-eland   Act    in  case  of  need. 

12. — American   troops    in    the    Phllip- 

Clnes    cai)ture    a    position    held    by    re- 
ell  ious  Aloros  with  a  loss  of  six  Icilled. 

Six  persons  are  killed  and  many  in- 
jured In  a  rear-end  collision  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Kail- 
road  at    Stamford,   Conn. 

i;i.-Tln»  Senate  passes  the  Sundry 
Civil    appropriation    1)111. 

The  Senate  Comndttee  on  Woman  Suf- 
frajje  reports  favorably  a  constitutional 
auienduiout  Krantiuf;  the  suffrage  to 
women. 

William  K.  (ionzales  is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  Cuba ;  Itenjamin  L.  JelTer- 
son  as  Minister  to  Xlcara>;ua  ;  and  Kd- 
ward  J.   Hale  as  Minister  to  Costa  IMca. 

It.— -.Tapan  assures  the  T'nited  States 
of  her  readiness  to  renew  the  arbitra- 
tion   treaty    which    expires    Aujr.    24. 

The  (iainn  locks  on  tlic  Panama  Canal 
an'  couipleted. 

I<{ — w.ilker    W.     Vick     is 
jreneral  receiver  of  customs  in 
min^o. 

The   Supreme   Court    hands 
cislons    in    22  cases   involving 
of   states   to  lix   intrastate  rates   on   in- 
terstate   railroads. 

American  troops  in  the  Philippines 
llnally  defeat  the  rebellious  Moros  with 
a    further    loss    of    seven    men. 

17. — Hy  resolution  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  the 
Treasury,  the  oi)eration  of  the  F^ood  and 
Dru^s  Act  Is  extended  to  cover  meat 
and  meat  products. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Italy;  and  IMeasant  A. 
Stovall  as  Minister  to  Switzerland. 

Curtis  (iuild,  ambassador  to  Russia, 
resigns. 

IN.  -The  Senate  passes  a  bill  rais- 
ing the  diplomatic  post  at  Madrid  to  the 
rank  of   an   embassv. 

Victor  H.  01mst«"'d.  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statlstb's,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,   la    susp«'n<led. 

The  IlMmburg-Amerli'an  liner  Imprrn- 
tor  arrives  at  New  York  on  her  maUlen 
voyage. 

lU. — Thlrtei'H  pers«»ns  are  killed  in  a 
collision  of  two  ele<'trlc  trains  near  Val- 
iejo.  Cal. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  sets  aside  the  con- 
viction of  (Miarles  H.  Hyde,  former 
chamberlain  of  New  Y^ork  City,  and  dis- 
misses the  indictment  against  nlm. 

24).  -The  Underwood  Tariff  bill  is  sub- 
mit t«'(I  to  the  Senattf  Democratic  cau- 
cus. 

21.  -.Tohn  L.  McNab.  V.  S.  District 
Attorney  at  San  Krancisco,  resigns  be- 
caus<»  of  the  postponement  of  two  im- 
portant   cases   l)y   the    Attorney-General. 

Henry     Van     Dyke     is     nominated    as 

Minister    to    the    Netherlands.    .lohn    D. 

')'Kear.     as     Minister     to     Bolivia,     and 

homas  Kwing,  as  Commissioner  of  Pat- 

♦8. 


22. — A  hundred  persons  are  Injured  In 
the  derailment  of  a  trnln  on  the  Pe.in- 
syivania    Unilroad   near  Geneasee,   N.  Y. 

2:i.— President  Wilson  delivers  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  rccommendlntr  imme- 
diate passage  of  n  new  banking  nud 
currency   law. 

I'resident  Wilson  signs  the  Sundry 
Civil  appropriation  bill,  with  a  clause 
exempting  labor  organizations  and  far- 
m(>rs'  associations  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act. 

24. — President  Wilson  accepts  the  res- 
ignation of  John  L.  McNab  and  ordcnr 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  Diggs- 
Caminettl   case. 

A  dust  explosion  and  Are  in  a  grain 
('levator  at  Buffalo  causes  death  or  In- 
Jury  to  over  50  persons. 

25. — The  House  Democrats  in  caucus 
decide  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
luerco    Court. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  imposing  an 
Internal  revenue  tax  of  $200  a  pound 
on    opium. 

2U.— Tlie  Currency  bill  is  introduced 
in  Itoth  Houses  of  Congress. 

Albert  C«.  Schmedcmann  is  nominated 
as  Minister  to  Norway;  Benton  McMfl- 
lln  as  Minister  to  Peru:  and  Robert 
Loe  Mt'tcalfe  as  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal    Zone. 

The  Int«^rstate  Commerce  Commission 
oniers  an  Inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of 
freight  rates  on  eastern  railroads. 

2S. — An  agreement  for  the  renewal 
of  tlie  arbitration  treaty  lietween  the 
Tnited  States  and  Japan  is  signed  at 
Washington. 

;iO — ^The  V.  S.  District  Court  for  the 
district  of  I'tnh  approves  a  plan  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Pacific- 
Southern   Pacific  merger. 

JULY 

1.— Fifty-five  thousand  Union  and  Con- 
federate veterans  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
gin at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  a  five-day  cele- 
bration of  the  tlftleth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

2. — A  conference  of  Progressive  party 
leaders  is  held  at  Newport,   R.  I. 

II. — Japan  presents  to  the  United 
States  a  supplementary  note  of  pro- 
test on  the  California  land-tenure  leg- 
islation. 

7. — The  Senate  Democratic  caucus  fcp- 
proves  the  Tariff  bill. 

Frederic  C.  Penfleld  is  nominated  as 
Aml)assador  to  Austria-Hungary. 

The  First-Second  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  is  closed  by  Government  offi- 
cials. 

H. — The  conductors  and  trainmen  en 
eastern  railroads  approve  a  strike  by  a 
^ote  of   72.473    to  4,210. 

Charles  S.  Mellen  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  tlie  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine 
Central  railroads. 

)>.— 'I'he  Mouse  unanimously  authorises 
an  independent  investigation  of  the  Con- 
gressional lobby. 

11. — James  \V.  Gerard  Is  nominated  as 
Ambassador  to  Germany;  and  Joseph  E. 
Wiliard  as  Minister  to  Spain. 

14. — A  conference  in  tne  White  House 
agrees  upon  amendments  to  the  Brdnun 
Act  to  avert  a  threatened  strike  of  con- 
ductors and  trainmen  on  eastern  rail- 
roads. 
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16. — A  bin  amending  the  Erdman  Act 
passes  both  houses  of  Congress  and  Is 
signed   by   President   Wilson. 

Augustus  O.  Bacon  is  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  term  end- 
ing  March  4,  1910,  In  the  first  election 
held  under  the  provisions  of  the  Seyen- 
teenth   Amendment. 

16. — Henry  Lane  Wilson,  AmlMissador 
to  Mexico,  is  summoned  to  Washington 
for  conference  with  the  President. 

The  United  States  replies  to  the  lat- 
est Japanese  note  of  protest  against  the 
CallforDia  land-tenure  legislation. 

17. — Charles  S.  Mellen  resigns  the 
presidency  of  the  New  Yorlc«  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad. 

18.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance  reports  the  Tariff  bill. 

Charles  S.  Hartman  is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  Ecuador,  and  William  L. 
Chambers  as  Commissioner  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation. 

10. — The  Secretary  of  State  refers 
to  the  Senate  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
treaty  with  Nicaragua. 


80— The  British  Goremment  deeliiiM 
the  invitation  to  participate  In  the  Paii- 
ama-Padflc  Exposition. 

81« — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treaanrj 
announces  that  he  will  deposit  $50l000^- 
000  of  Government  fnnds  In  nanonnl 
banks  of  the  Sonth  and  West  to  Mslit 
in  crop  movement. 

It  is  announced  at  Washlnfton  that 
Germany  has  declined  to  participate  In 
the  Panama-Pacific  Bxpoaftlon. 

AUGUST 

l«— It  la  reported  that  Enaala  has  de- 
cided not  to  participate  In  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

iohn  Pnrroy  Mltchel  la  nominated  for 
mayor  of  New  York  by  a  fusion  com- 
mittee. 

2. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  rejects  Mr.  Bryan's  treaty 
with  Nicaragua. 

Nineteen  persons  are  killed  and  a 
score  Injurea  in  two  explosions  In  a  mine 


?aty  with  Nicaragua.  neor  Tower  City,  Pa. 

22.— Archibald    C.    Hart    (Dem.)    is       4.— Henry  Lane  Wilson  resl 


elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Sixth  District  of  New  Jersey, 
to  succeed  James  Martin,  deceased. 

Royal  Meeker  is  nominated  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics. 

Thirtv-one  persons  were  killed  and 
scores  Injured  in  a  fire  in  the  factory 
of  the  Hinghamton  Clothing  Company, 
Binghamton,  N.   Y. 

23. — James  M.  Sullivan  is  nominated 
as  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

George  W.  Hays  is  elected  Governor 
of  Arkansas  to  succeed  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son,  resigned. 

The  strike  of  silk  workers  at  Pater- 
son.    N.   J.,   is  abandoned. 

24. — L.  E.  Pinkham  is  nominated  as 
Governor  of   Hawaii. 

The  Government  brings  suit  under  the 
Sherman  Act  against  the  American  Tel- 
ephone and  Telegraph  Co.  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

The  entire  Michigan  National  Guard 
is  called  out  to  preserve  order  in  a 
strike  In  the  Calumet  copper  district. 

25. — Postmaster-General  Burleson  is- 
sues an  order  authorizing  increase  in  the 
weight  limit  and  reduction  of  rates  In 
the   parcel  post,   effective  Aug.   16. 

George  C.  Todd  is  nominated  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney-General,  and 
Charles  S.  Hamlin  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the   Treasury. 

Howard  Klliott  is  elected  President  of 
the  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

20 — John  W.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia, 
is  nominated  Solicitor-General  of  the 
U.   S. 

An  agreement  is  concluded  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  a  wage  dispute  between 
tifty-two  eastern  railroads  and  their  con- 
ductors   and    trainmen. 

27 — The  United  States  demands  the 
arrest  of  Mexicans  responsible  for  the 
shoot Inj;  of  Charles  B.  Dixon,  U.  S. 
inunl^ratlon  otflcer  at  Juarez. 

28. -Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  charges  that  a  decline  In  the  price 
of  two  per  cent  bonds  is  a  part  of  a 
caniimlfrn  to  defeat  the  Currency  bill. 

20.  ('harles  F.  Marvin  is  nominated 
Chief  of  the  Weather   Bureau. 


dens  as  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico;  John  Und  Is  ap- 
pointed adviser  to  the  American  Bm- 
bassy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  express  companies  to  adopt  a  new 
block  system  of  making  rates  and  to 
make  substantial  reductions  In  tariffs. 

B. — Paul  8.  Reinsch  Is  nominated  as 
Minister  to  China. 

e.— Preston  McGoodwln  Is  nomlnstsd 
as  Minister  to  Venesnela. 

7.— Madison  R.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  Is 
nominated  Minister  to  Haiti. 

The  first  treaty  to  be  concluded  on  the 
Bryan  plan  for  world  peace  Is  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Salvador. 

11. — The  House  Democratic  caucus  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  Currency  bllL 

John  Llnd  arrives  In  Mexico  City. 

12.~Henry  D.  Clayton  (Dem.)  Is  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  deceased,  expiring  In  1915. 

18.— William  J.  Price,  of  Kentnckj,  Is 
nominated  as  Minister-  to  Panam%. 

The  New  York  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
79  to  40,  resolves  to  Impeacn  the  Gov- 
ernor, William  Sulser,  and  presents  tifflit 
articles  of  Impeachment  to  the  Benats. 

14. — The  Senate  Democratic  caocns  re- 
solves to  begin  the  consideration  of  cur- 
rency legislation  Immediately  after  tlie 
passage  of  the  Tariff  bllL 

15. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomina- 
tions of  Paul  S.  Reinsch  as  Minister  to 
China,  and  Madison  R.  Smith,  of  Mis- 
souri, as  Minister  to  Haiti. 

16. — The  German  Government  an- 
nounces Its  decision  to  decline  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Panama- Pacific  Bxposltion. 

17.— The  steamship  Btatc  of  CHMformla 
strikes  an  uncharted  rock  and  sinks  la 
Cambier  Bay,  Alaska,  with  a  loss  of  40 
lives. 

20.— Francis  Burton  Harrison,  of  New 
York,  is  nominated  as  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomlnatloB  of 
Wm.  J.  Price  as  Minister  to  Panama. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  indi- 
cia rv  begins  an  Investigation  of  eharna 
against  Judge  Emonr  Q»eer,  of  GeorfUu 

Maury  I.  Dlggs  Is  convicted  In  iaa 
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Frnnolsoo  of  violation  of  the  Federal 
white-Rlave  law. 

221. — Senator  IVnroso  Intrmlures  In  the 
Senat<'  a  resolution  nMiucstinp  th*»  Pres- 
ident to  senil  troops  to  Mexico  to  pro- 
tect  American   Interests. 

Ktlwarrl  1'.  McC.'all  Is  selected  va 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

2:4. — A  conferenee  of  bankers  Is  held 
in  Chlcairo  to  consld<?r  the  Currency  bill. 

23. — 'Ihe  arbitration  treaty  l»etween 
Japan  and   the  United  States  expires. 

25. — W.  Oameroii  Forbes  forwards  to 
Wash  In'.;  ton  his  reslf^natlon  as  Governor- 
General   of  the  rhilippines. 

2il. — John  Llnd.  special  envoy  to  Mex- 
ico, confes.ses  thf  failure  of  his  mission 
by    leaving?    Mexlc^)   City. 

Japan  presents  a  fourth  note  of  pro- 
test against  land-tenure  legislation  In 
California. 

The  House  of  Governors  begins  Its 
sixth  conference  at  Colorado  Springs. 

27. — President  Wilson  reads  to  Con- 
gress a  special  message  on  the  relations 
between  the  T'nlted  States  and  Mexico. 

2S. — A  caucus  (»f  the  Democratic  me.u- 
bers  of  thi'  House  of  Representatives 
adopt  the  Currency  iilll  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Henry  Morgenthau.  of  New  York.  Is 
nominated  as   Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

20. — The  Currency  bill  as  n-vised  In 
caucus  is  reintroduced   in  the  Senate. 

31. — The  last  barrier  at  the  I'acitlc 
end  of  thi'  I\'inania  (^anal  Is  blown  up. 
and  the  water  ent«*rs  to  Miratlores  locks. 

SKl»TEMRKIt 

2. — The  House  passes  the  bill  raising 
the  diplomatic  post  at  Madrid  lu  the 
rank  of  an   embassy. 

The  Government  brings  suit  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  Sherman  Act  against 
the  Keaiding  Company  for  the  dissolution 
of  an  alleged   anthracite   c*oal   trust. 

Twenty -one  pernuis  are  killed  and 
many  Injured  In  a  rear-end  collision  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad   near   North    Haven.   Conn. 

3. — The  House  jmsses  a  bill  granting 
San  Kr.-incisco  the  right  to  impound  a 
water    supply    in    ll«'tch    Helchy    Valley. 

Willlnni  II<iward  Taft  Is  «'lecte<l  presi- 
dent of  ih»»  Aiuerlcan  Har  Association 
at   Montn*al. 

Maynr  William  J.  <!aynor.  >iay«>r  of 
New  York.  a<'ccpts  reelection  on  "an  In- 
dependent ticket. 

•1.  -Tli»-  Srnate  c<»nt1rms  the  illumina- 
tion of  Henry  Moigi'uthau  as  Ambassa- 
dor to   Turkey. 

Thomas  II.  lilrch  is  noniiiiated  as  Min- 
ister ti>  riMtuu'al.  ami  Tharles  T.  Vo- 
plcka.  i»f  lllin<ii<.  as  Minister  to  Ilou- 
niania.   Servla   and  Bulgaria. 

r».— -'{'he  Senate  Ih'inocrats  in  caucus 
agret'  to  biwer  the  limit  of  exemption 
from   piyni.-nt   of  Incoini'  tax. 

John  KwluL'  Is  n'Miiliiateil  as  Minlst<»r 
to  Honduras,  ami  Joseph  K.  Willanl  as 
Ambassador  io  Si»ain. 

Farley  lin'w  ('Mininetti  is  cruivjcti'd  in 
San  Kraiiclscfj  of  violation  of  the  l-'ed- 
eral   wlilte-slave  law. 

IMre  (Ifstroys  ."i.")  city  blocks  In  Hot 
Springs.   .\rk..   with  a   btss  of  .S»;.(inn.niMi. 

<8.-  -Dry  exc;ivation  on  the  I'anama 
Canal    is  ciHiipleicd. 


8.— John  A.  Peters  (Rep.)  1b  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatlvefl  from 
the  Third  District  of  Maine,  succeeding 
Forrest    Goodwin,    deceased. 

O. — The  Senate  passes  the  Tariff  bill 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  37. 

The  House  passes  the  Urgent  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment abolishfiig  the  Commerce  Court. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  reports  the  Currency  bill. 

lo. — Wlllhim  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  dies  suddenly  on  board  the 
Baltic  on   his   way   to  Ireland. 

The  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  is  celebrated  ax  Put-in-Bay,  O. 

11. — Representatives  of  the  Honse 
and  Senate  begin  consideration  of  the 
Tariff   bill    in    conference. 

Justice    Hasbrouck,    of    the   Supreme 

i  Court  at   Kingston,  N.  Y.,   sustains  the 

legality  of  the  impeachment  of  AVllliam 

Siilzer,    and    declares    him    Incompetent 

to  exercise  the  functions  of  Governor. 

The  board  of  arbitration  In  the  wase 
dispute  between  the  eastern  rallroaaa 
and  their  condu<-tors  and  trainmen  be- 
gins  Its  sessions  In  New  York. 

12. — The  House  concludes  general  de- 
bate  on    the   Tariff  bill. 

The  House  passes  an  emergency  res- 
olution approi>rlating  $100,000  for  use 
In  bringing  American  dtliens  out  of 
Mexico. 

15. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  np- 
prop dating  $100.0(iO  to  enable  Ameri- 
can  citizens  to   leave   Mexico. 

17 — Maury  I.  Diggs  and  Drew  0am- 
inetti  are  sentenced  In  Son  Francisco 
to  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  violation 
of    the   white-slave   law. 

IH. — The  House  passes  the  Currency 
bill  by  a   vote  of  285  to  85. 

Joseph  W.  Folk  (Mo.)  Is  nominated 
as  Solicitor  for  the  State  I>epartment. 

The  trial  on  impeachment  of  Wllllnm 
Siilzer,  Governor  of  New  York,  begins  In 
Albany. 

lf>. — The  liodj'  of  Wm.  J.  Oaynor  ar- 
rives at  New  ^ork  on  board  the  Liutl- 
tanifi. 

30. — Treaties  embodying  the  Bryaa 
peace  plan  are  signed  net  ween  the 
rnited  States  and  Panama  and  Guate- 
mala. 

21. — The  funeral  of  Mayor  Gaynor  !■ 
held    In    New    York. 

2;$.— <Joverm)r  Sulzer.  of  New  York, 
rellmiulshes  his  office  pending  the  ouc- 
coiiit*  of  his  trial  on   impeachment. 

i'rimary  elections  for  candidates  for 
Governor  in  Massachusetts  result  in  tho 
choice  of  Augustui)  P.  Gardner  (Rep.), 
David  I.  Walsh,  (Dem.),  and  Charles 
S.  Bird  (Progressive). 

I'rimary  elections  for  candidates  for 
Governor  in  New  Jersey  result  in  the 
choice  of  James  F.  Fielder  (Dem.),  Ed- 
ward C.  Stokes  (Rep.),  and  Everett 
CoIIjv    (Progressive). 

24{. — The  first  Lnrnt  pass<'S  through  the 
Gatun    lotrks   on    the    Panama   Canal. 

The  IVnnsylvanla  Railroad  decides  to 
sell  Its  holdings  In  anthracite  coal  com- 
I  panics. 

2J>.  — The  <*onfereuce  report  on  the 
Tariff  bill  Is  prest^nted  to  lK>th  houses 
of  Congress. 

:{0. — The  House  adopts  the  conference 
'  report  on  the  Tariff  bill  with  an  amend- 
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ment   to  the   Senate  clause  imposinir  <^ 
tax  on  cotton  futures- 
Japan  presents  a  further  note  of  pro- 
test  afrainst   the   California   land-tenure 
legislation. 

OCTOBER 

1. — A  caucus  of  the  Senate  Democmts 
decides  to  accept  the  conference  report 
on  the  Tariflf  bill. 

Water  Is  turned  into  Culebra  Cut  on 
the  Panama  Canal:  two  earthqaake 
shocks  are  felt  thn.>ughout  the  Canal 
Zone. 

2. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
rei>ort  on  the  rnderwtHHl  Tariflf  bill,  re- 
ceding from  Its  amendment  imposlnfr  a 
tax   on  cotton   futures. 

A  serious  fltHnl  In  southern  Texas 
causes  the  loss  of  two  lives  and  prop- 
erty damajre  vahuni  at  f.'VO.tHH^lHW. 

(;tH>rj:o  K.  I>avls  is  arrv*ste*l  in  New 
York  i'hnrjred  with  iH>mplicity  in  the 
dynamiting  cousplnicy  or  the  Interna- 
tional lulon  of  Itridire  and  Structural 
In>uworkers:  Hany  Jones.  s«H»retar.v  of 
the    Vnlon.   Is  arrested    In    Indianapolis. 

rt. — l*resldont  Wilson  slfrns  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Mil :  the  act  {roes  into  eflfect 
at    miiliil);ht. 

4.-  -Osear  W.  ruderwiH>d  annountx^s 
his  candidacy  for  the  I*.  S.  Senate  from 
Alabama. 

ThtH>dore  RtH>sevelt  sails  from  New 
York  on  a  UH'turlu);  and  huntlnfr  tour  In 
South   America. 

R. — .V  severe  storm  causes  larfre  prt>p- 
erty  loss  at   Nome.  .Vlaska. 

<». — Francis  Ilnrt«>n  Harrison  is  in- 
nujriirattHl  t;overnortteu»»ral  of  the  Phil- 
ippine    Islands. 

The  Anu>rb*an  Rankers*  AsstH'iation, 
In  session  at  n»>st'>n.  nH*T»mmends  funda- 
mental   oh:in:;t's   in    the  Currencv  idll. 

7.  -r»>»int  Vhuvnio  Macchi  dt  Cellere 
Is  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  I*.  S. 
from    Italx. 

lo.-  The  House  passes  the  I'rsreut 
I>ot\rlrnt'y  appropriatltm  bill. 

The  (iMuiboa  dikf  on  the  l*anama 
Cannl  Is  Mown  up  ami  water  Is  admit- 
ted   lo    the    Culebra    cut, 

i:t.  Tlu«  liilted  States  warns  Tri^sl- 
dent  Hnerta.  ""f  M»»xl»s»,  that  it  will 
consider  vtTV  unfavorably  s«»vere  treat- 
ment    of    \\u*    arn"ittMi     IVputies. 

II.  Tho  I'nlted  States  Informs  the 
Mo\l<*nn  «;ovt»rnm»nt  that  the  I*n^sid«m- 
tlal  elo.iion*;  set  for  t>rt.  'Jt?  will  not  l»e 
reroirnlzt'd  as  b':;:il  atul  I'onstltutional. 

M.  M.  N»>t>ly  il>ein.i  U  ebvt»Hl  to  I'on- 
en^NS  from  the  First  IMstricl  of  West 
Virirlnln.  to  sueroiMl  John  W.  Davis 
{ l»tMu.  >     ro»il;rn«M!. 

l."*.  Pri'sidont  Wilson  ap|H>ints  four 
n:ui\«^s  as  niombt^rs  of  the  rhilippine 
l\Mnniis<i«»n. 

Itl.  Willla.m  Sniier.  (M>vernor  of  New 
York.  i<  for.nd  c'.llty  on  three  of  the  ar- 
ti«'l«s  .if  inii»«\',i'lMntnt  cbarpeii  against 
him. 

17.     Willl.ini  Snlr.or.  («o\ernorof  New 
York.   N  ttMuoxiMl    from  olllvv  by  the  im- 
poarlinuMit  I'.p-rt  :  Martin  H.  <«lynn.  l.leu 
ten.Mnt-iio\  orni»r.    bt»et»mes  (Jovernor. 

IS.  -The  St'uatt'  pas.««es  a  bill  prohib- 
iting tho  sondin.;:  of  rami>ai];n  funds 
from   <tn««    ^^tait'    to   atiother. 

.\r?hnr  YauiT  is  nominattHl  as  Gov- 
ernor  of   I'orti*   Kii'o. 


W.  F.  L.  C.  Van  Rapoand  la  appointed 
Minister  from  the  Netherlanda  to  tlie 
United  States. 

Emmeline  Pankhnrst  arrlTes  at  New 
York  and  is  ordered  deported  as  an 
ondeelrable  alien. 

lift- — SeTenteen  U.  8.  Mridlers  are 
killed  and  orer  100  injured  In  a  wreck 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  a  trestle  on 
the  IfoUne  &  Ohio  Railroad  near  State 
Line,  lOss. 

ao. — ^William  Snlser  is  nominated  for 
tlie  Assembly  by  the  ProgreeslTes  of  tlie 
Sixth  Assembly  District  In  New  York 

CitT. 

The  order  of  deportation  in  the  case 
of  Emmeline  Pankhnrst  Is  reversed  at 
the  direction  of  President  Wilson. 

SSiT— President   Wilson  signs  the  Ur- 

Knt  Deficiency  Approprlatimi  bill,  abol- 
ilng  the  Commerce  Court  and  taking 
U.  S.  Deputy  Marshals  and  Deputy  Col- 
lectors of  Internal  ReTcnue  out  of  the 
dassifled    civil   service. 

An  explosion  in  the  Stag  Canyon  coal 
mine  near  Dawson,  N.  M^  Kills  over  200 
miners. 

The  Graduate  College  of  Princeton 
Universitv   Is  opened. 

S8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Seamen's 
bill  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Amerleaa 
seamen  in  the  merchant  marine. 

Prank  A.  Vanderllp  offers  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
a  substitute  Currency  bill. 

SB. — Congress  Hall  in  Philadelphia  Is 
rededicated  after  its  restoration. 

ST. — President  Wilson  defines  his  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  Latin-American 
republics  In  an  address  before  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

S8. — Leon    Taylor     (Dem.)    becomes 

•  Governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the  resig- 
j  nation  of  Governor  Fielder. 

I  NOVEMBER 

I  1. — A  fitrlke  of  street-car  workers  bs- 
;  gins  in  Indianapolis. 

S.— The  United    States   formally   dt- 
i  mands    the     resignation    of     President 
Hnerta.  of  Mexico. 

3.— The  r.  S.  Supreme  Court  alilrms 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law  taxing  foreign  corporations. 

The  C3ovemment*s  suit  to  dissolve  the 
International   Harvester   Co.   tuider  ths 
Sherman  Act   Is  begun  at  St.  PanL 
A  treaty  embodying  the  Bryan  pesos 

Slan  Is  concluded   between  the  united 
.  states  and  Honduras. 

4« — Elections  are  held  throughout  the 
,  United    SUtes :    Blair    Lee    (Dcm.)    Is 
'  elected  to  the  V.  S.  Senate  from  Mary- 
land for  the  term  expiring  In  lOlS.  • 

•  5.— Prank  I*ark  (Dem.)  Is  electsd 
,  Representative  from  Georgia,  snccesd- 
I  lug  S.  A.  Roddenbery.  deceased. 

S.— The  entire  Nstlonal  Onard  of  !•• 

diana  is  ordered  to  Indianapolis  to  pie- 

.  serve  order  in  the  street-raflway  strike. 

7.— A  settlement  Is  resched  In  the  In- 

,  dianapolis  street-railway  strike. 

9, — Attomey-Genersl  McRcfnsMs  de- 
cides that  the  clause  of  the  Tarllf  Act 
frrantlng  a  rebate  from  dstloi  so  goods 
mported  In  American  bottosM  Is  veld 
as  In  conflict  with  trcsty  obllfl|tlsas. 

John  Llad  reensiiswMi  to  nsridMt 
Wilson  thst  dlpkMsstle 
Mexico  be  tenilnsted. 
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the  powers  for  permlaHlon  for  foreigners 
to   leave   Adriaiioi)lo. 

O. — President  Madero.  of  Mexico,  Is  be- 
sieged In  the  Niitional  Palace  in  Mexico 
City  bj'  military  revolutionists  under 
the  leadership  of  (Jen.  Felix  Diaz. 

KK— The  Terra  Nova,  the  ship  of  the 
Scott  Antarctic  expedition,  returns  to 
New  Zealand  and  reports  th:it  Capt. 
Scott  reached  tbe  South  Pole  on  Jan. 
18,  1912,  but  perished  with  four  com- 
panions on  his  return  to  his  base  of 
supplies. 

11. — A  battle  begins  In  the  streets  of 
Mexico  City  between  the  revolutionists 
and    the  Federal   troops. 

Prince  Katsura.  Premier  of  Japan, 
and  his  Cabinet  resign. 

12. — Turkey  re<iuests  intervention  by 
the  Great  Powers  to  end  the  Balkan 
War. 

Count  Gombol  Yamamoto  becomes 
Premier  of  Japan  nnd  proceeds  to  form  a 
ministry. 

13 — The  Welsh  Church  Disestablish- 
ment bill  Is  rejected  by  the  British 
House   of    Lords. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  France  is  extended  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

1« -The   fighting    in    Mexico    City    is 

interrupted  by  an  armistice  of  nine 
hours. 

18. — President  Madero,  of  Mexico,  la 
deposed  by  the  Federal  troopM ;  fJen. 
Vlctorlano  Iluerta  Is  procIaIme<l  Provi- 
sional   President. 

Raymond  Poincar6  is  inaugurated 
President  of  France. 

19. — Gen.  Vlctorlano  Huerta  is  elected 
provisional  President,  of  Mexico,  by 
the  Congress  and  takes  the  oath  of  of- 
fice :  Gustavo  Madero  Is  executed  by  the 
order  of  Felix  Diaz. 

22. — Francisco  I.  Madero  and  Jose 
Pino  Suarez,  deposed  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  Mexico,  are  shot  and  killed 
In  Mexico  City. 

25. — Knrique  Varela,  Premier  of  Peru, 
and  his  Cabinet  resign. 

20. — Koumanla  accents  the  powers' 
offer  of  mediation  in  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Bulgaria. 

Frederlco  Luna  I*eralta  forms  a  new 
ministry  in  I^eru. 

MARCH 

0. — (Jreek  forces  occupy  the  Turkish 
fortress    of   Yanlna. 

A  disastrous  fire  destroys  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  the  business  sec- 
tion   of    Yokohama,    Japan. 

7.— The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued. 

f>._KioctIons  In  Spain  result  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  lilberaf  part  v. 

lO. — The  British  Parliament  is  re- 
opened In  a  new  session. 

12. — The  British  Government  an- 
nounces plans  for  a  radical  reoonstruc- 
tlon  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

13.— President  Gomez,  of  Cuba,  yields 
to  the  protests  of  the  United  States 
and  vetoes  a  bill  granting  amnesty  to 
political  and  other  criminals  on  the  ex- 
plrv   of  his   term   of  office  in  May. 

l4. — ^The  Balkan  AHles  announce  the 
conditions  on  which  they  will  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  powers. 


IH, — George  I,  King  of  Greece*  Is  as- 
sassinated at  Salonika ;  he  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  Constautine. 

Aristide  Briand.  Premier  of  Franceu 
and  his  Cabinet  resign  after  a  defeat 
In  the  Senate  on  the  Electoral  Reform 
bill. 

20. — Austria  makes  representations  to 
Montenegro  regarding  the  bombardment 
of  unfortified  parts  of  Scutari,  the  treat- 
ment of  Catholic  prisoners,  and  the 
molestation   of    Austrian   nationals. 

21. — In  reply  to  Austria's  note,  Mon- 
tenegro agrees  to  confine  the  bombard- 
ment of  Scutari  to  the  fortifications,  bnt 
fails  to  give  satisfaction  on  the  other 
protests. 

Manuel  Bonllla,  President  of  Hon- 
duras, dies  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  Francisco  Bertrand. 

Constantine  L  King  of  Greece,  takes 
the   oath  of   office  at  Athens. 

Jean  Barthou  becomes  Premier  of 
France    and    completes    a    Cabinet. 

22. — The  great  powers  formulate  to 
the  Balkan  Allies  their  views  as  to  the 
pn)per  basis  of  peace  negotiations. 

28. — Austria  presents  to  Montenegro 
an  ultimatum  demanding  immediate  ces- 
sation  of  the  bombardment  of  Scutari. 

24. — Nicaragua  places  Its  currency 
system  on  a  gold  basis. 

2n. — Montenegro  complies  with  Aus- 
tria's demand  that  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Scutari  be  allowed  to  leave  tbs 
city. 

Hh — Winston  Churchill,  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  proposes  an  Inter- 
national agreement  for  suspension  of  na- 
val construction  In   1014. 

The  fortress  of  Adrlanople  Is  taken  hj 
storm  by  the  Bulgarians  after  a  three- 
days'  battle ;  the  town  of  Tchatalja  also 
is  captured. 

28.— The  Great  Powers  unite  In  de- 
manding that  Montenegro  abandon  the 
siege  of  Scutari  and  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Albania. 

The  plans  of  the  German  Government 
for  largely  increased  military  expendi- 
ture are  made  public. 

APRIL 

1. — Turkey  accepts  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  the  great  powers. 

Montenegrin  troops  capture  the  fort^ 
tress  of  Taraborscn,   near  Scutari. 

2.— The  body  of  the  late  King  George 
I,  of  Greece,  Is  interred  at  Dekelela,  near 
Athens. 

3. — The  Hamburg-American  liner  Vo- 
tcrland  is   launched  at  Hamburg. 

5. — The  Balkan  Allies  reply  with  mod- 
ified proposals  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
great  powers  as  to  the  proper  basis  of 
peace  negotiations. 

Ten    warships    representing    Anstrla« 
Germany,  Italy.  France,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, begin  a  blochade  of  the  coast  of  Hon 
tenegro  to  force  the  abandonment  of  the 
siege  of  Scutari. 

8. — The  first  Parliament  of  the  Bepnb- 
lic  of  China   Is  opened  at  Peklna. 

10. — Russia  announces  her  accora  with 
the  other  powers  on  the  Montenegrin 
question. 

11. — ^The  Chinese  Republic  Is  recog^ 
nlsed  by  Brasll. 
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1». — The  Itrltlsh  House  of  Common» 
abBolvefl  Sir  Rnfus  Isnncs,  Attorncy-(xen- 
eral,  nnd  Dnvld  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  charges  of  corrup- 
tion growing  out  of  purrhnMCB  of  stock 
In  the  Amerlcnn  Marconi  Company. 

A  severe  battle  between  the  Italians 
and  Arabs  occurs  at    Kttanjxl.  Tripoli. 

20. — Andrew  Fisher,  Premier  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  his  rhl)lnet  resign. 

21. — Joseph  H.  rook  Is  Inylted  to 
form  u  Cabinet  In  Australia. 

24. — Servia  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria. 

25. — The  Bulgarians  attack  the  Serv- 
ian army  on  the  Zletovo  River  In  Mace- 
donia. 

The  elections  In  the  Netherlands  re- 
sult In  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and 
the  election  of  a   Liberal  Chamber. 

27. — Theodorus  Heenisterk,  Premier 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
sign. 

28 — The  LOtschberg  tunnel  Is  for- 
mally opened. 

29. — A  general  engagement  lasting 
several  days  begins  between  the  Bulgar- 
ians and  the  Servians  and  Greeks. 

30. — The  German  Reichstag  passes 
the  Army  bill. 

JULY 

4. — After  five  days  of  lighting  the 
Greeks  and  Rervlnns  decisively  defeat 
the  Bulgarians  at  Kilklsh  and  kolchaua. 

B. — After  three  days  of  rioting  and 
bloodshed  a  strike  of  miners  on  the 
Rand  Is  s«»ttle<l  by  (General  Botha. 

7. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Home  Rule  bill  on  third  read- 
ing. 

H. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  Welsh  Dlsestabllshmont  bill 
on   third   reading. 

The  Servians  compel  the  Bulgarians  to 
evacuate  Kot<*hana  and  Ishtlb. 

0. — The  Chinese  House  of  Representa- 
tives ratlties  the  treaty  with  Russia 
regarding  Mongolia. 

10. — Roumanla  (b'Clares  war  on  and 
Invades  Bulgaria :  Bulgaria  appeals  to 
Russia  to  arrange  an  armistice  with  the 
Servians  and  Grerks. 

14. — Th<>  British  House  of  Coniuions 
passes  on  third  rea<llng  a  bill  to  abolish 
plural  voting. 

IK. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  a  second 
tlm(>. 

Dr.  Dancff,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  and 
his  (;!ablnet  resign. 

1(1. — Revolts  against  the  government 
of  Yuan  Shlh-kal  begin  In  southern 
China. 

Robert  Bridges  Is  appointed  Poet 
Laureate  of  England. 

17. — Three  members  of  the  Argentine 
Cabinet  resign. 

IS. — Tsen  Chun-hsuan  Is  proclaimed 
President  by  the  Chinese  revolutionists. 

1U. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passes  the  three-j'ears'  service  bill. 

20. — M.  RadoslavofT  forms  a  coalition 
Cabinet   In  Bulgaria. 

22. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects the  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  a 
second  time. 

Turkish  forces  occupy  Adrlanople  and 
Klrk-Kllesseh. 


24. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects a  bill  to  abolish  plural  voting. 

25. — Austria  warns  Serrla  and  Greece 
against  too  great  humiliation  of  Bulgaria 
In  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  French  Chamber  of  D^ntles 
passes  the  budget  of  $960,000. 

20. — The  Roumanian  Invading  army 
halts  within  10  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria. 

20. — A  conference  of  ambassadors  at 
London  settles  the  status  of  the  new 
state  of  Albania. 

^O. — Representatives  of  the  .Balkan 
Allies  meet  at  Bucharest  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace. 

The  French  Senate  passes  the  budget. 

A  revolutionary  movement  by  ex-Prea- 
Ident  Castro  Is  reported  in  Venesuela. 

AUGUST 

1. — President  Huerta,  of  Mexico,  de- 
clines to  resign  or  to  permit  foreign  in- 
terference. 

I\  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden  is  in- 
vited to  form  an  extra-parllamentaxy 
Cabinet  In  the  Netherlands. 

O. — The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  declares  that  John  Lind's  mission 
will  not  be  regarded  favorably  without 
recognition  of  the  Huerta  Government. 

Sun  Yat-sen,  leader  of  the  Chinese 
Revolutionary  party,  flies  from  China  en 
a  ship  bound  for  Japan. 

7.— The  French  Senate  passes  the 
three-years'  service  bill. 

8. — The  British  House  of  Commona 
ratifies  a  contract  with  the  Marconi 
Company  for  the  construction  of  an  Im- 
perial chain  of  wireless  stations. 

10. — The  Balkan  states  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Bucharest,  Roumanla. 

15.— The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued. 

18. — Venezuelan  Government  troops 
recapture  the  towns  In  the  hands  of 
the  Castro  revolutionists. 

10.— The  Turkish  Council  of  State  de- 
cides to  evacuate  all  territory  west  rf 
the  Marltsa  River  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retain  Adrlanople. 

28.— The  Palace  of  Peace  is  formally 
opened  at  the  Hague. 

SEPTEMBER 

4. — Manuel,  former  King  of  Portugal, 
Is  married  at  SIgmaringen,  Germany,  to 
l*rlncess  Augustine  Victoria,  of  Hoben- 
zollern. 

7. — A  demonstration  against  China  for 
the  murder  of  Japanese  at  Nanking  oe* 
curs  at   Toklo. 

8. — The  Chinese  House  of  Representa- 
tives approves  a  rcconstrnction  of  the 
Cabinet. 

11. — Japan  demands  an  indemnity  Unt 
the  murder  of  Japanese  subjects  by  Cbl- 
nese  In  Nanking,  and  an  apology  for  in- 
sults to  the  Japanese  flag. 

12.— Rodolfo  Reyes.  Mexican  Hlnlater 
of  Justice,  resigns. 

la. — China  agrees  to  the  compennitlon 
and  apology  demands  by  Japan. 

in. — An  agreement  with  Bnlgarla  re- 
garding the  possession  of  Adrlanople  im 
announced  at  Constantinople. 

17. — A  treaty  is  signed  oetwecn  Toe^ 
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20, — President  Huorta  presents  his 
messn{;o  to  the  Mexican  Congress. 

23. — The  Gernmn  and  Anstrlan  Min- 
isters in  Mexico  City  take  measures  to 
onranlzc  tlie  defense  of  their  lecatiuns. 

The  Italian  cruiser  San  (liorylo  goes 
ashore   In    the    Straits   of   Messina. 

24. — Mexican  <}overnment  forces  \w- 
gln  an  attack  to  recapture  Juarez  from 
the  revolutionists. 

25. — The  Mexican  Federal  army  at- 
tacking  Juarez   is  completely  routed. 

27. — Mexican  1  evolutionists  capture 
the  town  of  Mazatlan. 

The  new  Italian  rnrliament  Is  opened. 

34K — (Miihuahua  Is  evacuated  by  Mex- 
ican Government  troops. 


I)i:ci:mber 

1. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approves  a  loan  of  $200,000,000. 

2. — Seven  Mexican  Federal  generals 
oflfer  to  surrender  to  Francisco  Villa ; 
Government    troops  evacuate  Guaymas. 

Premier  Harthou,  of  France,  ami  his 
Cabinet  resign  after  defeat  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  question  of  exempting  the 
new  rtntett  from  taxation. 

■I. — Ailolfo  de  la  Lama,  Mexican  Min- 
ister of  I^Mnance,  leaves  for  France  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  the  Huerta  Government. 

The  K<»i(?listag  iKisses  a  vote  of  <.'en- 
sure  on  the  Imperial  (I'liiincelior  for  his 
attitude  towards  (rerman  olBcers  respon- 
sllile  for  brutal  treatment  of  Alsatian 
peasants. 

a, — Mexican  revolutionists  capture  Co- 
limn. 

The  Cuban  Senate  passes  an  Amnesty 
bill. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  orders  the  transfer  of 
the  regiment  responsible  for  outrages 
in  Alsace. 

il. — King  (Jeorgo  V  Issues  a  proclama- 


tion prohibiting  the  Ijuportation  of  arms 
and   ammunition   Into   Ulster. 

H, — (ien.  Francisco  Villa  occupIeB  Chi- 
huahua,  Mexico. 

(last on  Doumergue.  Premier  of  France, 
completes  a  Cabinet. 

». — The  Mexican  Congress  declares 
the  October  elections  void  and  contirnui 
Huerta  as  Provisional  President  until 
July,  1914. 

10. — Mexican  revolutionists  under 
(ieneral  Castro  begin  an  attack  on  Tam- 
[dco. 

l*rlnce  Said  Halim,  Grand  Visier  of 
Turkey,  resigns. 

Chang-hsun,  commander  of  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  at  Nanking,  China,  pro- 
claims the  Independence  of  Kiang-Sn- 
Province. 

Two  Nobel  peace  prises  are  awarded: 
to  Elihu  Root,  of  the  United  States,  and 
Henri   La    Fontaine,   of  Belgium. 

11. — The  Budget  Committee  of  the 
German  Reichstag  refuses  to  reconsider 
the  decision  of  the  Government  not  to 
participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  expo- 
sition. 

The  Doumergue  Ministry  announces  Its 
policy  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  receives  a  vote  of  confidence. 

12.— The  fighting  at  Tampico,  Mexico, 
Is  suspended  on  the  threat  of  the  Ameri- 
can naval  commander.  Hear- Admiral 
Fletcher,  to  open  fire  on  the  combatants. 

Kussia    proposes   to    the    Powers    the 
withdrawal   of  all  foreign   troops   from. 
the  Province  of  Chill,  China. 

The  "Mona  Lisa"  of  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, stolen  from  the  Louvre  in  AuKast* 
lull.  Is  discovered  in  Florence. 

1.3.— The  Mexican  revolutionists  are 
repulsed  from  Tampico  with  considerable 
loss. 

15.— The  British  Royal  Commission  en 
Delay  in  the  I^aw  Courts  makes  Its 
port. 


AMERICAN   NECBOLOGY 


Ai.lp:n,  Charles.  Boston,  Jan.  1.3,  aged 
8f$ :  former  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massacluisetts. 

Allkn.  Oscar  Dana,  Ashford,  Wash., 
March  5,  aged  71 ;  chemist  and  metal- 
lurgist. 

Altman,  Benjamin,  New  York,  Oct.  7, 
aged  7.'{ :  niercbani. 

Amouy.  Charles  Walter,  Boston,  Nov. 
5,  aged  71  ;  manufacturer. 

Amkn.  Harlan  Page,  lOxeter,  N.  H., 
Nov.  9,  aged  GO ;  principal  of  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy. 

Anini»skn.  Bryniid,  Decorah,  la., 
Martrh  L*:},  aged  iV,) ;  publisher. 

Ancona.  Svilenham  W.,  Reading,  Pa.. 
June  20,  aged  89  ;  Representative  in  Con 
gress  from  Pennsylvania,  1801-07. 

AiMiTiioRP,  William  Foster,  Vevey, 
Switzerland,  Feb.  19,  aged  84;  author 
and  music  critic. 

AR.vf>Li>,  Marshall,  Benton,  Mo.,  June 
12,  aged  07  ;  Reprcsentalive  in  Congress 
from  Missouri,  1891-9"). 

BAiirocK,  Charles,  Ithaca,  Aug.  20, 
aged  84  ;  professor  emeritus  of  architec- 
ture in   Cornell   University. 

Bacon,    John   Mosby.    Portlan«l,    Ore., 
March    19,   aged   08 ;   Brigadier-General, 
T,  S.  A.,  retired. 


Baker,  James  Heaton.  Mankato,  Mich., 
May  20,  aged  84 ;  Brigadier-General, 
r.  S.  A. 

Ba].dwin,  Kdwln  Candee,  New  York, 
Oct.  3,  aged  48 ;  bacteriologist. 

Babstow,  John  Lester.  Snelbume,  Vt., 
June  28.  aged  81 ;  governor  of  Vermont, 
1882-84. 

Bayles,  James  Copper,  New  .York, 
May  7,  aged  08  ;  engineer  and  Jonmallst. 

Benjamin,  Wayland  Everett.  New 
York,  Sept.  10,  aged  59 ;  lawyer  and 
author  of  legal  works. 

Bkrry,  James  Henderson.  BentonvUle, 
Ark.,  Jan.  80,  aged  71 ;  u.  S.  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  1885-1907. 

BiLi.iNcs,  John  Shaw.  New  York, 
March  10,  aged  73;  former  director  ox 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

ItiNNEV,  John,  Middletown.  Conn., 
June  12.  aged  00  ;  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School. 

Bi^cK,  Frnncis  Swett,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
March  ^2,  aged  GO ;  Uovemor  of  New 
York,   1890-98. 

Blake,  Llllle  Deverenz,  New  ToriE, 
Dec.  30,  aged  81 ;  suifrage  leader. 

Blumhnbbrg,    Biarc    A.,    New   York, 
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FooTE,  Lucius  Ilnrwood,  San  Francis- 
co, June  4,  iiflred  87  ;  U.  S.  MiuiHter  to 
Korea.   1882-83. 

FORBE8.  Henry  I*rentlss,  Canton.  N. 
Y.,  Oft.  U.  ajrert  04  ;  theolojrlan.  dean  of 
the  Theolojfical  School  of  St.  Lawrence 
Unlversit}'. 

FoBBES,  Robert,  Duluth,  Oct.  25,  aged 
70:  clergyman.   M.   E.   Church. 

FoBCHiiEiMER,  Frederick,  Cincinnati, 
May  31,  aged  60 :  physician,  professor  oi 
internal  medicine  Tn  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  author. 

FoKi>.  Patricit,  New  York,  Sept.  23, 
aged  76 ;  editor  of  the  Irish  World. 

French,  Anne  Warner,  Maruhull,  Eng- 
land, Feb.    1,   aged   4'A :   novelist. 

Fritz,  John,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 
aged  01 ;  ironmaster. 

Gaili^ki),  David  I)u  Hose.  Baltimore, 
Dec.  5,  aged  54 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel.  U. 
S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Culebra  Cut  sec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  construction. 

Gardiner.    John    Hays.    Boston.    May 

14,  aged  50 :  author,  former  professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  University. 

Gaynor,  William  Jay,  at  sea,  Sept.  10, 
aged  62  :  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Gilbert.  Charles  Benajah,  New  York, 
Aug.  27,  aged  58 :  educator  and  au- 
thor. 

Gillespie,  George  Lewis,  Saratoga.  N. 
Y.,  Sept.  27.  ageil  71  ;  MaJor-General, 
U.  S.  A.,  retirod. 

Goodwin,  Forrest.  Portland.  Me..  May 
28,  aged  49  ;  R<*prew?ntative  in  Congress 
from   Maine.   1913. 

(iREEN.  .Fohn.  St.  Louis.  Dec.  8.  aged 
78  :  physician  and  ophthalmologist 

(tReene,    Daniel   Crosby,   Tokio,   Sept. 

15.  aged  70 ;   missionary. 

Gruub,  Edward  Burd.  Newark,  N.  J., 
July  7.  aged  71 ;  Civil  War  veteran,  min- 
ister to  Spain,  1890. 

GrNTiiER.  Richard  W.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
April  5 ;  U.  S.  consul  general  at  Cape 
Town. 

Hall.  Frederick  Byron,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  l.'>,  aged  69;  chief  Justice  of 
the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors. 

Hallett,  Moses,  Denver,  April  25. 
aged  78:  V.  S.  district  judge.  District  of 
C(»l<>rado,   1877-1906. 

Hallock,  Joseph  Newton,  Brooklyn, 
Marcli  24,  ugi'd  78  ;  author  and  editor.* 

Hall«i('k,  Willhnn,  Providence,  R.  L, 
May  2U.  aged  55  :  professor  of  physics  in 
Columbia  Cnlversity. 

Havemkvek.  William  Frederick.  Now 
Y«)rk,  Sept.  7,  aged  63;  banker  and  su- 
gar  manufacturer. 

Haydn.  Hiram  Collins.  Cleveland.  Julv 
31.  agfd  SI  ;  f»)rnifr  president  of  West- 
ern   K»'serve   rnivi-rsity. 

Heakn.  (ioorge  Arnold.  New  York. 
I>ec.   1,  agi'd  78:  merchant  and  art  col- 

Ici'tnr. 

Hendeuson,  John  Brooks,  -Washing- 
ton. April  12.  aged  86;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Missouri.  1862-69. 

Hewlett.  C.  Russell,  IMttsburgh,  Nov. 
II.  apd  41  :  dean  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied  Design    in   the   Carnegie  Institute. 

Hill.  Frederick  Stanhope,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept..  aged  84;  author. 

Hiss.  Philip  ILinson,  New  York.  Feb. 
27,  aged  44  ;  professor  of  bacteriology  in 
^'olumbia  Uiiiver8lty. 


Hitchcock,  Geor^^,  Island  of  Marken. 
Holland,  Aug    2,  aged  63;  artist. 

Ho(iAN,  John  Joseph.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Feb.  21,  aged  84 ;  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Mis- 
souri. 

UoLDEN,  Liberty  Kmery,  Bratenahl, 
O.,  Aug.  26.  aged  80;  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  capitalist. 

Holland,  Edmund  Milton,  Cleveland. 
Nov.  24,  aged  65;  actor. 

HowLAND,  Henry  Ellas,  New  York» 
Nov.  6,  aged  78 ;  lawyer. 

HuBBABD,  Henry  Wright,  New  York» 
May  21,  aged  60  ;  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Society. 

Hubbard,  Lucius  Frederick,  Minneapo- 
lis. Feb.  5,  aged  77 ;  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, 1882-8TT 

HuTTio,  Charles  Henry,  Lake  Honne- 
daga.  N.  Y.,  July  12,  aged  52;  banker. 

Jackson,  Joseph  Cooke,  New  York. 
May  22,  aged  78;  lawyer,  Civil  War 
veteran,    Brigadier-General,   U.    S.   V. 

Janvieb,  Thomas  Alllbone,  New  York. 
June  18,  aged  64 ;  author. 

Jayne,  Horace,  Walllngford,  Pa.,  July 
9,  aged  54  :  biologist. 

JuNNiNGs,  Martin  Luther,  Pittsburgh. 
Sept  3,  age<l  66 ;  editor  of  the  MethodUt 
Rcrordir. 

Johnson,  Herrlck,  Philadelphia,  Not. 
20,  aged  81 :  theologian  and  author. 

Johnson,  Mortimer  L.,  Portsmouth,  N. 
II..  Feb.  14,  aged  70;  Uear-Admlral,  XT. 
S.  N.,  retirod. 

Johnston.  Joseph  Forney,  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  Aug.  8,  aged  70;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  since  1907. 

JoNKS,  Edward  B'ranc,  Blnghamton,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  14,  age<l  86;  manufacturer. 
Brigadier-General,  U.  8.  N. 

Kkkxr     .Tntnoa    HnliAi*«-     Vaw   York  Jfttt. 


Keene,  James  Robert,  New 
1,  aged  74  ;  financier. 


Keener,  William  Albert  New  York. 
April  22  aged  57 ;  Jurist. 

Kenny,  William  John,  Baltimore,  Oct. 
23,  aged  60 ;  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Kniuut,  Ora  WMllls,  Portland,  Me.. 
Nov.  11,  aged  39 ;  chemist. 

KoENiG.  George  Augustus,  Houghton, 
Mich.,  Jan.  15,  aged  68;  professor  d 
chemistry  in  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mines. 

KoNio,  George,  Baltimore,  May  81, 
aged  57 ;  Representative  In  Congrew 
from  Maryland.  1911-13. 

La  Lanne,  Frank  Dale,  Philadelphia. 
Feb.  1,  aged  04 :  president  of  the  Na- 
tional  Board  of  Trade. 

I^E  Bkun.  Michael  M.,  Now  York,  Sept. 
27,  aged  56;  architect. 

Ladd,  Herbert  Warren,  Providence,  B 
I..   Nov.  29,  aged  70;  former  Oovemor 
of  Rhode   Island. 

Lakned,  Joseph  Nelson,  Buffalo^  Ang. 
16.  agetl  77 ;  librarian. 

Labbabee,  William  Henry,  Plalnfleld. 
N.  J.,  May  13,  aged  83 ;  editor  and  an- 
ther. 

Lattimobe.  Samuel  Allan,  Rocheeter, 
N.  Y..  Feb.  17,  aged  86 :  profeeeor  emeil- 
tuR  of  Chemistry  In  tne  Unlveraltj  6t 
Rochester. 

Lee,  Edward  Merwln,  New  York,  Jan. 
1,  aged  77;  former  Governor  of  Wy- 
oming Territory. 

Lee,  Francis  H.,  Boston,  Oct  7,  aged 
1 7 ;  banker. 
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. .J,  aged  80 :  Con- 
federate general,  prealdent  cmeiltDB  of 
WBBhlngtoQ  and  L«e  IlDlTersltr. 

Little,  Joseph  James,  New  York,  Feb. 
11,  aged  Tl :  Repreaeatatlre  In  Congreaa 
from  New  York,  1S91-SS. 

LouAi.  Lunalord  Llndaaj,  Waahlns- 
tOD.  May  2S.  aged  TT  ;  major-geaeral  la 
tbp  Confederate  armr. 

LoMaFBLiBw,  Winiam  Pitt  Preble. 
Olaui^eBter,   Mass.,  Aug.  3,  aged  19;  ar- 


Lowi 
Jan.  le 


t  and  autlior. 

TliaddeuB,  8.  C„  PsBBdemi,  C«!., 


aged  8 


,   Joaepb.    WalllDgford,    Codd.. 
maiiru  j,   aged  65:  artlBt. 

MacAi.tsteb.  JnmeB.  at  sea,  Dec.  11, 
aged  T3  ;  former  president  of  tlw  Drexel 
iDBtltiilo.  Pblladelpbla. 
_  McnuHNEV.  CharleB,  BrookliDe,  Mbbb., 


PUladelpIUa, 


jar,  wpiMtnUtiw  of  TtoneMM  on  D«n- 
oentlc  Natloul  ConunlttM. 

Mpmjmw.    Hanriee    Lottla,    Bronx- 

Tllle,  N;  y.,  June  IB,  «f«<l  W;  r ■-' 

and  Botlior. 

HmrKT.    HiebMl    C,    1 
jQDe  4,  >f»d  08;  athlMle 

HcB>Ai,  Bobert,  Baltlinora,  Hd.,  Jan. 
1,  aged  M ;  BTltadlar.Oen«al,  D.  B.  A^ 

Nabh,  Panl  Clereland  Bennett.  Loa> 
dOD,  Jan.  T,  afed  8S ;  C  a.  Conaal  Q«d- 
aral  at  BndaiieK. 

NnwcoHMi,  Alfonio  Oerald,  Palo  Alto, 
CaL,  Sept.  10,  aged  4B :  pnteMor  of 
BngliBb  \n  Lieland  BtanfonI  UnlTwaltr. 

NoBTKiH,  WllUam  Jonathan,  Atlanta, 
Oa„   Ifarch   SO.  aged  77 ;   OoremoT  of 


Not.   T,    aged   SS  : 
torn 


McCrea.    . 

2S.    aged   65; 
Penasj-lvBDlB 


McOi 


Thon 


Bllro 


of  tbe  United  Btatea,  ISBl  SS. 

Seou.  Nius,   Kowath,   New   lorfc,   Dee.  •, 

ladelphla.  March    aged  SI ;  Bear-AdmlraL  U.  a.  N.,  rotlied. 
esldent   of   the        Ndbwood.  Thomaa  Mans—   " — 


1   J.,   Denv 


...  Ana.  9; 

.  .  e  of  Colorado  on  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

NtcDnwELL,  Alexander,  ebnron.  Pa.. 
Sept.  30.  aged  68 ;  Reprasentatlve  In 
ConereHB  from  PenaaTlTaola,  1803-90; 
Clerk  of  tbe  Kouee  of  RepresentallveB. 
18»,-i- 190.1. 

McKens-ev.  JameB  Hall,  Waahlngton. 
Oct.  13.  aned  "6;  clerk  of  the  U.  8.  Su- 
preme Court  since  1880. 

McMritTniE.  WIUIbdi.  Xew  York,  Mi; 

Cb'emlBtry.'u.  8.  Depa'rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture, 187^.79. 

Major,  Cbarlea.  Sbelbyrllle,  Ind.,  Feb. 


Nov.  L>1,  aged  V 

itale  Commerce   _ 

Martin,  Jobn,   Topeka,  Kan.,   Bept.  8. 
Ued    79:    U.    3.    Senator    from    KanBBa, 


J  uuv  A,  mwvu  oo :  L 
Hlchlnn.  1888-89, 
Spain,  188V-00. 

Paioomb,   Bben   Bnrt,   WllllaniM«w^ 
Haas,   Jan.   28,  aged   78 ;   reslitnr  of 


i„=f«n   u-.w  ■  ""'•  2,  aged  80;  merchant. 
K   t^J^^Lh        PniTWU  O«orgt  Dana  Boaidman,  Wa- 
in   Congreaa  terrlllo,   llo.,  Jan.   80,   axed  TBj   tmsd- 

r._,„_  ,-.™,_  ^nt    of    ColbT     UnlTcrdtr.    1882«0. 

lewton  Centre.        p,„t,  Alexander  Jtmaa,  Vaahlniton, 


m.  Newton  Centre, 


xiJir  ViA.    li    „™joot  !>...•  ii,::i_v  i"»KBi,  jMeianoer  janwa,  naaninMion, 

Mass.,  Oct.   24    aged  88,   Rear-Admlral.  „^rch   26,  aged- 84 :    Mn««^a««lll^ 

MuVrR        cfnMnn..,,.      TI-I„=      <"I™  ^-   ^-  *-  r«tlred. 

<iuln''l    O'akland    Cal     FehTlT    .Jd  ??■  PBiTTnpi.AC«.  TbnrMon  It.  Portland, 

2Set   *■"""'"'"''  '^"■' ""^  "■'»«*  Tl,  Mo.,  Sept.  7.  aged  86;  pn>teior  of^S: 


.    in    Brown    Unl* 

Pi,ATT,  James  Perrj,  Hetlden,  COBM., 
Jan.  20,  aged  S2 ;  Jndge  of  tbe  D.  8. 
DiBtrlct  Court  la  Connect  lent. 

Post,   Qeorge  Browne,   BoraardarlUa^ 
CO   SvDt     ^-  J->  ^O'-  SB-  "Sed  75 ;  architect, 
u'  a  I  '        Potts,  Bobert,  Washington.  Jnoa  34, 
^-  "■  ■*■■    Bgrf   78;   Bear-idmlral,  TJTB.   A,   »» 

PowBta,  Horace  Banir,  HonlBTllltb 
"■    Dm.  8,  aged  78 :  Bmiei — *-•■—  ■- 

_    _    _      _       .„jrei*  from  TeroMat,  IBS 

Admiral.  IT.  S.  N.,  re-        l*kATT,  Lawelirn.  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jbim 
14.  aged  80;  pieodent  of  the  NorwiA 

John  Flnrpont,,  Some.  March    Free  Academr.  __ 

'■  " 't.  PaiiiTina,    Robert  Wadawortb,   Hew 

Chicago,    Nov.    3.    Bmnawlck,    N.   J..    April    0,   aged   U; 
rer.  professor  of  tnathematlca  and  ■attoiiany 

jiimHUH',    I'rini'e    Alherl.    New    York,    In  Rutgers  College. 
March  IT.  aged  06;  phralclao.  Baxmonii,   Charlei   Walker.   PUIaM- 

Mountcastle.    Robert    Edward    Lee,    pbla.  Ma;  8,  aged  71 1  Brigadler-QeaamL 
Knoivllle,  Teno.,  Aug.  8,  aged  48;  law-    V.  B.  A.,  rellnd. 
8S7 


""millbk,   Roswell.    New   York,  Jan.   8,    '^SiS'"'^    eiJglnMrl^ 
aged  as  :  chairman  of  tHe  board  of  dlrec-     """" 
tora  CbiCHgo.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Pani  Ball- 

MiLLER.  Zacharlah  Taylor.  PIttsbncgb. 
Nov.    14.   aged  68;  homeopath. 

MoALE,   Edward,  San  Francisco,  8e] 
27,  flKed  73  ;  Brlgndler-Gi         '   "   ~ 


Fla.,  Fpli.  ■^5,  aged 

the  Staiidaril  Ofi  Co.  of  New  Jersev.  — - --- 

:.  John  White.  Brookljn.  March    Congress  trou  TeroMat,  IBSl-lMl. 


SO.  aged  SI  : 
tired. 

MoBCAS,  Jo; 
31,  aged  T5  : 
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Spbigo,  (Sir)  John  Gordon,  Cape 
Town.  Feb.  4,  aged  88 ;  former  Premier 
of  Cape  Colony. 

SuARBZ,  Jose  Pino,  Mexico  City,  Feb. 
22;   Vice-President  of  Mexico,   1011-13. 

Sutherland.  Cromartle  Sutherland- 
Leveson-Gower,  Duke  of,  Dunrobln 
Castle,  Scotland,  June  26.  axed  62. 

Tuubbau-Dangin.  Paul  Marie  Pierre, 
Paris,  Feb.  24,  aged  76 ;  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

TiNwoBTU,  George,  London,  Sept.  11, 
aged  60 ;  modeler  In  clay. 

Vamberq,  Armlnius,  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, Sept.  16,  aged  81 ;  orientalist. 

VYYES  Y  TuTO,  Joseph  Calasanctius, 
Rome,  Sept.  7,  aged  50;  Cardinal.  Pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  for.  Religious 
AflTairs. 


Wallace  Alfred  Russel,  London,  Not. 
7,  aged  00;  scientist. 

^^STLAKE,  John,  London,  April  14^ 
aged  85 ;  professor  of  international  law 
in  Cambridge  University,  1888-1908. 

White,  William  Hale  ("Bfark  Ruth- 
erford'*), Groombridge,  England,  March 
15tagea  84:  author. 

WHITE,  (Sir)  William  Heni^,  London, 
Feb.  27,  aged  68  ;  former  chief  conatnie- 
tor  of  the  British  Navy. 

WoLSELET,  Garnet  Joseph,  Ylacoont, 
Mentone,  France,  March  26,  aged  70; 
former  Commander-in-Chief  of  tne  Brit- 
ish Army. 

Wtndham,  George,  Paris.  June  0.  aced 
40 ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1000415. 

Ye  Ho  Na  La,  PeiclnflTt  China,  Feb. 
22 ;  Dowager  Empress  or  China. 
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A  A  HON'  r.  Mississippi.  259 
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Holiey,  252 
Abortion,  oontaKlous,  In  cattle  and 

horses,  4  77 
Ae;ideink>s.     See  Schools,  private. 
Accident  Insurance,  380 

-  -  Underwriters,  American  Asso- 

ciation of,  .'^Sl 
Accidents,  industrial,   prevention 

of,  421,  425-427 

reporting  of,  425 

• —  murine,  547 
AccountinK,  municipal.  214 

-  omcers.    National   Association 

of  Comptrollers  and,  215 
Accounts,    uniform,   for  common 

carriers,  5<>5 
Acquired   characters.    Inheritance 

of,  07H 
Actlnochemlstry,  043 
Adams,  Henry  C.  S2!) 
Adums,  Sanuiel,  103 
Adams  r.  Milwaukee.  252 
Ailamson  Physical  Valuation  Act, 

1 
Adaptation  in  bloloiry,  071 
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101 
Adrenalin.   pharma<'olo>;y  of.   715 
Adrianoplc,  .surrender  of,  147 
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lie.  7 
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Agricultural  education,  465,  46fi, 
467,  482,  483,  809,  822,  832 
In  Canada,  131 

—  experiment  stations,  465 

—  extension  work,  466,  467,  482, 

823 

—  and  Industrial  Congress,  Inter- 

state, 470 

—  labor,  efflclency  standards  for, 

4t)7 

—  lands,  value  of,  467 

—  ICKlslatlon,  482-485 

—  outlook,  464 

—  products.  Imports  and  exports 

of,  513 

marketing  of,  468,  483 

prices  of,  327,  5C4 

--  liisf-nrch.  Journal  of,  463 
AKrlculture,  463-493,  498-505 

—  condition  of.  In  1913,  326 
censiLS  of,  5C5 

on  farm  mortgages,  470 

—  cooperation  In,  467-469,  483 

-  Department  of,  163 

approprlath>ns  for,  464 

chanR<'«  In,  463 

crop  reiM)rtlng  by,  464 

Office  of  Markets  in.  468 

-  -    publications  of,  463 

-Rural  Organization  Service 

In,  408 

-  econondC'  of.  467 

—  -  Kraduate  school  of,  822 

—  prodtictlve    efficiency     of.     In 

V.  S..  400 
Secretary  of.  103.  463 

—  statistics  ol.  32«».  4P8-5C5 

.Mr,  heat-conduct ln»r  iM)wer  of,  666 

ikpiefactlon  of,  507 

pnrlllcatlon  of.  053 
Aklii.-^  '.  Hohnc8,  254 
Alabama,  banknm  law  of,  364 

dcliiuiuent  children  In,  care  of, 
114 

♦•(lucatioii  of  N«'croes  In,  818 

jail  SN.stem  of.  157 

o\ ^t^r  (Milturc  in.  tliO 

Sfiiatori.al  representation  of.  25 
Mabaipa  '.  Hlnrdmiham  Southern 
\{y  .  Jls 


■     I.atir.  251 
\i;iliaina  Hailro;ul  (""oniini.ssion  '. 

.VortlKTii  Alabama  Hy..  251 
\';i-ka.  I'oal  risources  of,  t>20 

(•(iiiumrce  of.  '2'M\ 

cilucatiMn  In.  Jii."*.  sOO.  >11.  s:i3 

<•  vpori.-  t".  .")52 

lishciifs  ..f,  JHti.  4f.<'.  4'.»7 

fur  iiiilu-try  of.  J3i>,  4".'7 

Cfolimy  of.  tVJ.'i 

iiiip<iri.-  from.  ."i5.3 

'iivciille  courts  Iti.  444 

l''ui>i.iture  of.  235 
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Alaska,  mining  In,  236,  506,  507 

—  policy    of    President    Wilson 
towards,  26 

—  poor  relief  In,  458 

—  railroads  In,  235,  576 

—  Raliwaj-s  Commiaslon,  235,  272 

—  reindeer  industry  of,  236,  S09, 
833 

—  roads  In,  236 

—  telegraph  system  of,  313 

—  woman  suffrage  In,  70 
Albania,  delimitation  of.  103 

—  International    ConunlsBlon    of 
Control  of.  104 

—  International  problem  of,  102- 
104 

Albany,  taxation  of  billboards  in, 
W       230 
Alcoholism.      Influence     of,      in 
heredity,  674 

—  International  Congress  on.  401 
Aldrlch  plan  of  currency  reform, 

39 
Alfalfa,  food  elements  of,  656 

—  weevil.  480 
Algir.  683.  687 
Algonqulan  Indians,  language  of, 

601 
Aliens,  arrival  and  departure  of, 
386 

—  ownership  of  land  by  {see  alto 
California),  16 

Allen,  Gen.  James,  161 

—  Sherman  P..  160 
Alloy  steels,  513.  664 
Alloys.  (*onstltution  of,  611 

—  -  magnetic.  612 

—  physical  properties  of,  610-U12 
I  Alsace,  military  outrages  In,  145 

I  Altman,  Henjamln.  art  collection 
I  of.  706 

I  Alumina,  production  of.  in  nitro- 
gen fixation,  661 
!  Aluminium,  alloys  of,  612 

-  production  of,  from  clay,  660 

. world's,  521 

I  Alverstone,  Lord,  retirement  of, 
130 
AraaUamatlon  of  gold  ores,  617 
,  .Atnaz<»n  River,  exploration  of,  642 
Amba.'isadors.        Stc   Diplomatic 

representatives. 
Amendments     to     Constitutions. 
I  Sf  Constitution. 

American   AgrleiUtiu'ai   Chemical 
I  Co.  r.  Berry,  258. 

--Anti-trust  League,  26 

—  Aasoclatlon  for  Labor  Legisla- 

» ion,  419 

of    Accident    Underwriters, 

331 

—  Bankers'  Association.  47 

.  —  Bar  Association.  261,  264 
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Atmaspherlc  humidity,  efftvlH  of. 

-  nltrojfcn.  flxation  of.  05fi,  0')7. 

061 
Attornpy-Creneral  of  the  U.  S.,  101 
Attorneys    ut    law.    Judicial    de- 
cisions affect  IriR,  249 
Attractive  nuisances,  law  of,  257 
Auuuste.  Tancrede,  123 
Aujesky's  disease,  477 
Australia,  butter  standards  in,  473 
--  Cabinet  of,  1:^1) 

-  capital  city  of.  140 

-  -  commerce  of,  140 

-  elections  In.  13'j 
--  rtniince  In,  140 
--  Interstate  Commission  of,  131> 

-  nie:it  rcRulatlous  In,  475 
Australian  ballot.  71 
Austrla-IIuuKary.  150 

-  naval  statistics  of.  322 
--relations      of,      with     Balkan 

Stales.  KM).  102 
Miclallsm  in,  400 
Autoclave  test  for  cement.  5S3 
Automobile  en>;ineering.  5U4,  590- 

001 
--   Ore  apparatus.  50S 

-  fuels,  5«n,  0(K>,  003  " regulation  of,  363 

Automobiles,  air  sprlUKS  for,  594       n«serves  of,  42.  52 

■  -  fffect  of,  on  accident  Insurance.     -    -    statistics  of.  361 


Hank  clearinRS.  333 

—  credit.  Inelasticity  of,  .365 

—  deposits,  (lovcrnment.  Interest 
on.  348 

Kuarantec  of,  proposed.  50- 

52 

—  examination    and    reRUlation, 
363 -365 

—  reserves,  immobility  of,  365 
Bankers'   Association,  American, 

47 

—  attitude  of,  towards  Currency 
bill.  46 

BankhiR.  Canadian  law  on.  131 

—  and  currency,  361-368 

—  IcRislatlon.    »«•  C'urrency  bill. 

—  power  of  the  U.  S.,  363 

—  statistics  of,  361-363 

—  system,  delects  of,  365-3C-7 
Bankruptcy,  law  of.  257 
Banks,     cooperative,     for     rural 

credits.  4JS9 

—  derogatory   statements  affect- 
ing, uniform  law  on,  .305 

—  Federal  reserve.    See  c:urrency 
bill. 

—  national,    currency   of,   retire- 
ment of.  42.  53 


;iM) 

-  electric.  r)S7.  OOO 

--  output  and  price  of,  599  001 

-  statulardlzatlon  of,  000 
A\el)ury,  Lord,  4.S0 
Aviation.      s»(  Aeronaut  1(>8 
Avions,  .■»9."> 

A\oca(|o  weevil.  4sO 

[>  AHCOCK.  Kendrlc  C,  S29 
y     Stephen  M..  1<»5 
lial>:.  Ionian  laufuane,  •S07 
liacoii.  Aucustus  ( )..  21,  23,  159 

-  -  l{.)i.ert.  I  IJ.  117 
MacteriulouN   and  patholojry.  7U'i 

7.M) 
Haildad  Itatlway.  Ill 
Halle\.  l.ll)ertv  llvde.  ^M) 

l{"tK'rt  ( >.,  1»(0 
Hakij.iiKi,   I. to  H  .  Inventions  of. 


—  private,  statistics  of,  362 

—  savlnRS.  postal,  367 
statistics  of,  362 

—  state,  legislation  affertlnK,  364 
—  reutUatli>n  of,  363 

-  statistics  of,  362 
Baptist  churches.  750 
-  social  work  of.  410 
-  Connress,  Kurop<>an.  751 

1>  AHCOCK.  Kendrlc  C,  S29         Bar   Association,   American,   261, 
>      Stephen  M..  1<»5  2»>4 

Barne  ( 'anal.  X.  Y.  State,  2M7,  5.'>6 
Barley,  price  of.  504 

—  -  production     of.     In     principal 
countries,  499 

in  I'.  S.,  320.  .327.  465.  .501 

by  states.  501 

w<irld's.  49s 

Barometer,  diuriml  variation  of, 

••31 

<■'..'.  Barrett  '.  Itxilana,  252 

B;.!ai,<  e  of  ira<le.  329,  330.  554  H!irr.\   '•    Meizirer  Motor  Car  Co., 

Balkan  >tat«-s,  Bryan's  note  to.  «n  '  252 

-     fr-iii'iir    controversies    anioni:.     Barthou.  l.ouis.  MinKstry  <»f.  143 

'IS    ICO  Baths,  public.  73.S 

c'liri.>uraph\  nf,  (;40  Bathtub  Trust  ca.se,  2.'>0 
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—— ••  I 

I 
Behcj.  Aiikiu.'.t.   Hi5  I 
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B.'.lis-.  Mendel.  7ti4 
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Bell  telephone  sj-stem,  560 

—  dissolution  of,  56 
Bellarts  r.  Cloeton.  261 
Benevolent  iDstltutions.  census  of. 

459 
Benzoi,  use  of,  in  leukemia.  727 

as  a  motor  fuel,  600 

Bergson.  Henri,  philosophy  of,  707 
Bertraud,  Francisco,  123 
Bessemer  converters,  copper,  514 
Beverages,  soda-fountain,  purity 

of,  662 
Biblical  text,  in  papyri,  802 
BiblioRraphic  publications,  838 
BUiboards,  230 

Billiard  parlors,  regulation  of,  391 
BilUngs,  John  Shaw,  837 
Bills  of  exchange,  uniform  law  on, 

244 
Bills  of  Lading  Act,  Uniform,  248, 

364 

—  cotton,  343 

Binct-Slmon   test  of  intelllRence. 

398,  441 
Bingham,  Hiram.  642 
Biological    and    food    chemistry, 

648-652 

—  sciences.  671-690 

—  Survey.  Bureau  of,  164 
Birds,  insectivorous,  protection  of, 

464 

—  migrator}'.  Set  Migratory  birds. 

—  plumage  of,  exclusion  of,  488 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Children  s  Aid 

Society  of,  442 

—  delinquent  children  in,  care  of, 

444 

—  recreation  in,  389 

Birth  rates  of  princiiial  countries. 

748 
Bitter  rot  of  apples.  479 
Bituminous  coal,  cleaning  of.  508 
Blxby,  Gen.  Wm.  H .,  101,  287 
Black,  Col.  Wm.M.,  161 
Black,  John  (;..  17H 
Blak8lei>,  James  I.,  162 
Blast-furnace  gns.  cleaning  of.  51 1 

—  practice,  copper.  514 
iron,  510 

Blast  roasting  of  lead  ores.  618 
Blind,  care  of.  460 

—  education  of.  81 1 

Blood,  circulation  of.  711,  714 

—  transfusion  of,  734 
Bloomlngton,  111.,  vocatloni  edu- 
cation in,  394 

Blowers,  .595 
Blue.  Adm.  Victor,  162 
Blue-sky  laws,  341 
Boilers,  steam.     See  St«am. 
Boise  Water  ro.  r.  Boise  City,  253 
Bolivia,    archeologitral    invcMtiga- 
tlons  In.  097 

—  history  of.  118 

-    marriaire  law  of.  245 

Boil  weevil,  cotton.  4S0 

Bollwom),  pink.  -180 

Bond  markft.  ,334,  .3.35 

Bonds.  (k»vernment.  decline  In,  43 

—  -    refunding  of,  42.  53 
Bone-.^chnabel  sj-stem  of  surface 

combustion,  588 
Htmllla,  Manuel,  123 
Boron,  040 
Boston,  dry  dock  at,  .580 

—  municliial  pensions  In,  434 

—  hnrbor  Impmvement   at,   280» 

291 

—  recreation  in,  389 

—  S«K"ioty    of    landscape    Archi- 

tects. 773 
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Industrial  disputes.      See   Labor 
and  Strikes. 

—  education.  .See  Vocational  edu- 

cation. 

National    Society    for    the 

Promotion  of,  393 

—  efficiency,  664 

—  hygiene,  738 

—  insurance,  371.  420 

—  management.  606-608 

—  pensions.  434 

—  Relations,  Commission  on.  417 

—  safety,  379.  420-424,  .W? 

legislation  on,  425-427 

National  Council  for,  421 

—  welfare,  42.»  -424 
legislation  on,  425 

—  Workers  of  the  World,  in  Pater- 

son  strike,  412 

I principles  of,  402 

strength  of,  418 

Inebriety,  treatment  of,  455 
Infantile  paral>'sii«.  481.  716.  737. 

740 
Infantry.     See  >rmy. 
Infection,  general,  treatment  of, 

734 
Infusoria,  conjugation  in.  679 
Inner.  St  lllwell.  258 
It  h'.'ritance  of  aoQUired  characters, 

673 
Inheritances,  taxntlon  <if,  357 
Initiative.  68.  69,  75 
Injunctions,  granting  of,  261 

—  -  in  labor  disputes,  261.  434 
Inland  waterways,  commerce  on, 

554-556 
Insine.  care  <tf,  450 

—  in    institutions,     foreign-brrn, 

3S7 
Insanity,  among  criminals.  446 

—  -  defense  of,  legislation  on.  268 

—  among  Immigrants,  386 
Inscriptions.     See  Epigraphy 
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—  experimental,  721 
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maps.  030 

research.  033 
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proving the  Condition  of,  743 
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Porto  Rico.  240  242 

—  citlxenship  agitation  in.  240 
Pres.    Wilson's    policy    on, 
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—  commerce  of,  242 

—  education  In,  241.  833 

—  exports  to.  652 

—  imports  from,  663 

—  legislation  in.  241 

—  money  crisis  in.  240 

—  political  conditions  In,  240 

—  sanitation  in.  241 

—  sugar  Industry  of.  240.  241 
Porttigal.  history  of.  161 

—  socialism  in,  407 
Possession,  unlawful,  law  of.  268 
Post,  Louis  F..  165 
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—  Department,  162 

flnancers  of.  669 
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—  service,  statistics  of.  668 

—  Telegraph  Co.,  600 
Postmaster-General.  102 
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—  lands,  withdrawals  of.  272.  600 
Potassium  ammono  salts.  046 
Potato  tuber  moth.  481 
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—  price  of.  504 

—  production    of.    In    principal 

countries,  499 

in  U.  8.,  327. 406. 486, 601 

by  states,  602 

world's.  498 
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Poultry,  tuberculosis  In.  470 
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Power  development  in  National 
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President  pro  temport  of  the  Senate, 
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President  of  the  U.  S.,  election  of. 
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' '  *  I  Houmania,     relations     of,     with 

149 

764 


li!:<'.i,   I^lMi-,1..  I.ij.l  lat.orln.  i:u      j  Bulgaria.  9s.  14S 

''■■'•'''■':''"•:'■'.  '^"^  '   -  status  of  Jews  in. ' 

885 


Salivary  glands,  anatomy  of,  710 

Salt,  production  of,  621 

Salt  Lake  City.  poUIng  pUoea  In 

schools  in,  72 
Saltsgaber.  Gaylord  M..  163 
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silk,  exports  of,  534 

—  imports  of.  534 

—  manufacturers  of,  533 
tariff  rates  on,  532 

—  workers,   strike   of,    Patcrson. 

N.  J..  411-413 
Silos,  use  of,  471 
Silver,  coinase  of,  world's,  523 

—  exports  of,  551.  552 

—  imports  of.  553.  554 

—  It'uf.  471J 

—  motallurirj'  of.  515-518 

—  niillinc,  517 

—  rnininK,  507 

—  production  of.  in  U.  ri..  526 
world's,  523 

— ratio  of,  to  gold,  523 
Silver,  lead  ores,  genesis  of,  626 
Simon,  Sir  John,  136 
Simpson  r.  Geary,  255 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  condition  of,  446 
Single  population,  death  rate  of, 
384 

—  statistics  of,  383 
Single  tux,  76,  355 

Six-Power  loan  to  China,  with- 
drawal of  U.  S.  from,  87 

Sixteenth  Aujendinent,  5 

Sixty-second  <Jongre.s.>5.  .See  Con- 
gress. 

Sixty-third  Congress.  .See  Con- 
ur(  ss. 

Slander,  law  of,  262 

Sleeping  sickness,  481 

Siocum.  \\  Uliam  F.,  820 

Srneltir  fumes,  ellnilriatloii  of,  062 

Smith.  Huirh  M..  lt'>5 

Smith  College,  endowment  of,  829 

Smithsonian  Institution,  166 

—  -  aerodynamical    laboratory    of, 

«>0_' 
Smoke  i>reveiif  Ion,  22S,  665 
Smut  in  grain,  47'J 
Snowfall,  n)ean  annual,  632 
Social  ( "ent«'r  Association,  392 

—  cent. •'■><,  AS9,  817 
evil.  J21    J.'l,  I'Jo,  441 
Hynlcne.  liureau  of,  223 

lii<  irance,      American      Com- 
mltiee  on,  419 
International    Congress    of, 
IJn 

pro'ilcnf.  .{^^   4  10 
l'hil.-.->o[)h\-,      Conference      on 

I.etral  and,  7()s 
rt-s.-a.-'h,  laboratories  for.  397- 

-iir\  '^  s.  TOO 

-  M-k  "[   '  !ir  c'lurclies,  40S   410 
>'>ii.il;.-;ii,  l"i     107 

I.  ■■.:i; .  tr.-.itM-  an-l  colleges.  S27 

>•:•. .•:;-!    l:i:i'.<>r-     iliM'tion  of,  06 

;la'"T^•.  i::l.«riii.it  mil  (I'S'uriment 

,.  •(   •..-.  I 'His  .md  l'.»12,  158 
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l'»"s  ...,:l   "M  J     l.'.s 
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Solar  heat,  effect  of  volcanic  dust 

on.  616.  631 
power  generation  from.  588 

—  radiation.  616.  631.  666 
Solutions,  theory  of.  643.  645 
Soudan,  exploration  in,  642 
South  Africa,  commerce  of,  142 

—  defense  in,  141 

—  flnance  in,  142 

—  labor  troubles  in,  141 

—  politics  in,  141 

South,  Conference  on  Education 

in,  813 
South  Carolina,  constitution  of, 

amendments  to.  202 

—  pardons  to  prisoners  in,  453 

—  prison  labor  in,  450 

—  taxation  of  timber  in,  355 
South  Carolina  A  Western  Ry.  t. 

Kllen,  254 
South    Dakota,    constitution   of, 
amendments  to,  70.  83,  202 

—  constitutional  convention  in,  83 

—  convict  labor  In,  267 

—  direct  prlmarj'  in.  74 

—  female  labor  in.  438 

—  forestry  in.  494 

—  game  protection  in,  488 

—  Library  Commission  of.  837 

—  mothers'  pensions  in.  407 

—  parole  of  prisoners  in.  267 

—  public  employment  bureau  in. 

4.35 

—  -  public  utilities  corporations  in, 

301 
woman  suffrage  in,  70 
South  Dakota  v.  Central  Lumber 

Co.,  2.-)7 
South  Polar  region,  maps  of,  639 
South  Pole,  discovery  of,  640 
Southern  Baptist  C-onventlon.  750 

—  labor  Congreas,  418 
Southern    Presbyterian    Church, 

—  '  union  movement  in.  755 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  r.  c.-ampbeii, 

256 
Southern   Paclilc-Central   Pacific, 

merger,  dissolution  of,  565 
Souther     Pacltic  -  Tnlon     PaclAc 

n)erger,   dissolution   of,   346. 

.'■)63 
Southern  It:»i!way  (;o.  r.  Hull.  258 
Spain.  l.')2 

—  -  physiography  of,  635 

—  relations  of.  wltli  France.  107 

—  social  legislation  In,  245 
Speaker,  election  of,  22 
Specific    heat.    646 
Si)ectroseopi<'  Mnarles.  619 
Speetro.scop>-.»il8 
Sperrniog«'iiesis.  71 1 
S!)lenelic  fever.  476 

si)okanc.  commission  government 

In.  JOS 
-   i)ul.llc    utilities   regulation   In, 

2 '.».'» 
Sl)onges,  machine  diving  for,  496 
Spnniiileld.  ()..  civil  .service  In.  182 
Sjirlngs     f.      Hanover     National 

Hunk.  202 
Sta'iU'  fly.  transmi.^slon  of  (IL^easc 

by,  481 
sialli<uis.  registration  of,  4Si 
stamp  mills,  516 
Statulard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.    r. 

I  nited  States.  2."»6 
standard  thne  In  lirazil.  615 
st.iiidard.s    Hup-au  of.  165 
Stars.  clusleH)  of.  620 
double.  t'\s 


Stan,  parallax  of,  618 

—  photography  of,  619 

—  proper  motions  of,  618 

—  radial  velocities  of.  018 

—  spectra  of,  618 

—  temperatures  of,  619 

—  variable.  619 

State  administration,  194-198 

—  administrative  boards,  195 

—  banks,  legislation  alTectlng.  304 
regulation  of,  363 

statistics  of,  362 

—  budgets.  197 

—  civil  service,  181 

—  constitutions,  amendments  to. 

198-203 

—  constitutions,  amendments  to 

(see  alio  states  by  name),  198- 
203 
table  of.  186 

—  Department  of .  159 

—  executive  oflncers,   powers  of, 

194 

—  flnance,  1H5 

administration  of,  196 

—  geological  surveys.  273-276 

—  government,  commission  form 

of,  81.  20S 

proposed  reforms  In.  80-83 

tables  of,  183-193 

—  governors,  pow^ers  of,  194 

—  —  table  of.  186.  187 

—  Judiciary,  tabic  of,  190-192 

—  law,  enforcement  of.  197 

—  laws,  uniform,  248.  364 

—  legislation.    .Vce  under  subjects 

and  states. 

—  legislatures  in  session,  189 
table  of.  188,  189 

—  maps.  272 

—  roads.  285 

—  school  systems.  812 

—  Secretary  of,  159 

—  supervision  of  local  finance,  196 

—  tax  commissions.  358 
State-use  sj'stem  of  prison  labor, 

450 
SUtes,  area  of.  184 

—  assessed  value  of  property  In. 

185 

-  dates  of  admission  of,  184 
debts  of,  185 

-  expenditures  of.  185 

-  migration    of    population    be^ 

tween,  385 

—  population  of.  184 

—  receipts  of,  185 

—  tax  rates  in.  185 
Statistics.  Bureau  of.  164 
Statutes,  construction  of.  25S 
Steam  boilers,  gas-fired,  588 
circulation  in,  593 

surface  combustion  in,  588 

--  Engineering.  Bureau  of  V.  S. 
N.,  163 

—  engines,   competition  of  com- 

bustion engines  with,  588 

—  -    locomobile,  592 

—  locomotives,  592-594 

—  turbine,  5S9 

marine,  610 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  165 
steamships,  built,  547 

-  crews  on,  legislation  affecting. 

23, 429 

-  safety  on,  609 
--  size  of,  608 

—  statistics  of,  545 

-  wireless  telegraphy  on,  132 
Steel,  alloys  of.  664 

—  bridges,  575 
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Tariff,  cost  of  production  theory 
of.  28.  349 

—  economic  theory  of.  701 

—  protective,  results  of.  349 
Tariff  rates,  on  dairy  products.  473 

—  on  Imports  In  American  bot- 

toms. 32,  38 

—  on  manufactures.  532 

—  on  meat  productjs,  474 

—  In  orlirlnal  Tariff  bill,  29-31 

—  on  principal  Imports.  352 

—  on  shtpbuUdlnK  materials,  548 
■ —  on  zinc.  520 

Tjirlff  revision,  Democratic  theory 
of.  28 

—  effect   of.   on   business  condi- 

tions, 529 

on  manufactures.  529.  530 

Tax  commissions,  state,  358 

—  corporation. 6'»v  Corporation  tax 

—  on  cotton  futures,  proposed.  35, 

37.  343 

—  income.   See  Income  tax. 

—  map.s,  359 

—  ruK^,  principal  cities,  233 

—  sin  ,'lc.  76.  355 

—  on  tobacco  manufactures,  pro- 

posed, 35,  30 
Ta.xitlon,  of  anthracite  coal,  356 

—  <'!a<sirtcatlon   of   property  for, 

—  oxenii)tlon     of     Improvements 

from.  355 
■ —  of  forests.  355 

—  of    Incomes    '  v' «    (il.<n    Income 

tax),  stall'.  :i.")7 
--  of  Inhcritaucr,  3.">7 

—  i>f  insurance  companies.  'M'tCt 

— ■  for  lii)rary  purpos<'s.  s'M\  I 

—  of  life  In.surance  companies,  370 

—  of  uilncral  resources,  35(> 

—  of   pubile-servlce  corporations,  > 

—  -  of  railroads,  3,56  | 

—  ^tate  I  <tf  'ihn  states  by  name,'.  | 
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Tea  culture  In  T'.  S  ,  tsf. 
Te;ieh<Ts  f  •rt »  nisn  j^choolsi.  train-  j 

ini;  of.  S14.  ^23 
--  \<>cational.  training  of.  'Mi\         , 
Tehu;iiitepee.    Istlunus   (»f.    inter-  ' 

foastai  irade  ihi,  .").'),')  ^ 

Teleicr;iph  conipanles.  statistics  of, 

.■)(■.() 
'J'elf  iTraphy.    wireless.     Si  c    Wire- 

h>>.   telcLT.'iphv  .  I 

'lelephoiie  cotupailies.  .>>ial  i.-tles  of,  ' 

'I'el' ph'":''  ,v  'I'l-lt'irrapb  <  'o..  Viner- 

ir,';i.  i|i~--(ihitii>ii  (»f.  .Ml  ; 
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TeBtes,  Interstitial  cells  of,  674 
Testing  materials,  506 
Texas,    a«Tioultural    co5peratlve 
banks  in.  483 

—  Board  of  Water  Engineers  of, 

280 

—  constitution  of,  amendments  to, 

75,  203 

—  employers'  liability  law  of,  878 

—  female  labor  In,  438 

—  hazinK  law  of,  248 

—  initiative  and  referendum  In,  75 

—  irrigation  law  of.  280 

—  library  law  of,  837 

—  municipal  home  rule  In,  205 

—  oyster  culture  in,  496 

—  wages  of  public  employees  in. 

435 

—  Workmen's        Compensation 

Commission  of.   430 

—  workmen's  compensation  law 

of.  431 

Texas,  V.  9,.  f^. .319 

Texas  Sc  Pacific  Ry .  r.  Harvey,  260 

Texas  fever,  476 

Textile   fibers,   imports  and  ex- 
ports of.  534 

—  Industries,  effect  of  tariff  on, 

529,  531-534 

statistics  of,  533 

Thelsts,  World  CongreBS  of.  761 
Theological  education,  831 
Thermionic  effect.  66.S 
Thomp.son,  Carml  A.,  161 
Thorium,  use  of.  In  medicine,  727 
Thunderstorms,  electrical  energy 

of.  r.32 
Thwftltes,  Reuben  Gold.  837 
Thymus.  075.  711 
Tlaco  V.  Forbes.  250 
Tlahuanaco,  excavations  at.  697 
Tlan   Shan    mountains,    physloff- 

raphy  of.  «»3r) 
Tibet,  autonomy  of,  110 
Tllllnghast,  William  H.,  837 
Time,  transmission  of,  by  wireless 

telcLTapljy.  5H3 
Tin,  profluetlon  of.  .'i21 
Tin-plate  f)r(llnances,  442 
Tlryns.  excavations  at.  775 
Tissues,  growth  of.  in  Htro,  719 
TIsza,  Count.  l.")0 
Toliarco,  exelse  tax  on.  proposed, 

3.'>,  :p» 

—  price  of.  .'»0 1  ' 
— pniductlon  of.  in  principal 

countries.  500 

In  r.  S..  327,  501 

•  by  states.  ,502 

world's.  \Us 

Todd.  c;«'or»je  Carroll,  102 
Toinatoes.  dl.seases  at,  479 
Topoiiraphic  maps.  V .  S.,  272,  273 
Toronto,  hart>or  Improvement  at. 

Toxin.     Srr  Serum. 
Tracewell.  Itobert  J..  100 
Treasurer  of  the  I'.  S..  100 
Trejisury.  Comptroller  of.  100 

—  -  Department,  l»»t) 
-  ."Secretary  of.  100 

Trial  b.\  jury.  254.  379 
Trl{)le  Alllanee,  105.  100    108 
Triple  Kntents.  105.  100 -lO.S 
Iraehom.a  anioni;  Indians.  741 
Tr.ide  (.so   also  Commerce),  bal- 
ance of,  329.  33b,  .554 

-  <llsputes.     See    Industrial    dis- 

putes 
■  marks,  law  of,  204 

-  transport"tlon    and   communi- 

cation. 544  574 

SS'J 


Trade  unions.    See  Labor  unlonf. 
Train  erews,  leglalation  on.  573 

—  dispatching  by  wireless  teleg- 

raphy, 583 

Trainmen  railroad,  wage  dispute 
of,  416,  566 

Tranbarger  r.  Chicago  A  Alton 
Ry..  255 

Transoontinental  rate  cases,  568 

Transfusion  of  blood.  734 

Trawl-net  fishing,  497 

Trucks,  automobile.  600 

Trust  companies,  loan  and.  sta- 
tistics of.  362 

Trust,  definition  of,  344 

Trusts.    See  Anti-trust. 

Tuberculoei8,campalgnagainst,460 

—  in  cattle,  476 

—  Frlcdmann  cure  for,  739 

—  insurance.  424 

—  investigations  of,  739 

—  in  poultry,  476 

—  treatment  of,  722 
Tumors,  pathology  of,  720 
Tumulty.  Joseph  Patrick.  167 
Tungsten  lamps,  incandescent, 

584,  667 
Tunnels,  577 

Turbines.    See  types  by  name. 
Turkey,  finances  of,  106 

—  Ministries  in.  149 

—  new  frontier  of,  101,  102 

—  railway     concessions     of,     to 

France.  110 

—  recapture  of  Adrianople  by,  149 

—  relations  of.  with  Balkan  allies, 

94-98,  102.  146-149 

with  Bulgaria,  102 

with  Great  Britain.  Ill 

with  Great  Powers,  146-148 

with  Greece,  105 

—  war  of,  with  Balkan  allies,  146-> 

149 

—  Young  Turks'  coup  d'etat  in,  147 
Turner  r,  Tennessee.  254 
Turpentine,  manufacture  of,  663 
Tutulla.  242 

—  exports,  to  552 

—  imports  from,  553 

Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  dam,  582 
Twining.  Adm..  N.  C.  163 
Typhoid  fever,  723-725 

—  carriers  of,  722 

—  Investigations  of,  737 

—  vaccination  for,  314,  722 

UBEDA  r.  Zialclta,  264 
UKarte,  Manuel,  writings  of, 
117 
rhler,  Philip.  4M) 
l.'lcer  of  the  duodi^num.  723 

—  of  the  stomach.  722 

Ulster,  resistance  of.  to  home  rule, 

133 
Ultraviolet   rays,  sterilization  o( 

milk  by,  057 

—  water  purlflcation  by,  653 
Unconstitutional    statutes.    Inop- 
erative. 256 

l^nderwood.  Oscar  R.,  candidacy 
of.  for  .Senate,  25 

—  elected  floor  leader,  21 

!■  nderwood  Tariff  Act.    See  Tariff 

hill. 
Unemployment. legislation  on.  435 
I'nfalr  competition,  2H4 
Unger  r.  Kennc<ly,  251 
I'ngnad.  Arthur.  827 
Uniform  Judicial  procedure.  264 

—  law  on  bills  of  exchange,  244 

—  state  laws   (see  also  acts  by 

name),  2f3.  364 
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West    Virginia    constitution    of, 
amendment  to,  203 

—  elections  In,  65 

—  employers'  liability  law  of.  378 

—  Public  Service  Commission  of, 

301.  572 

—  taxation  of  corporations  in.  301 

—  workmen's    compensation    law 

of.  431,  572 

—  Workmen's  Compensation 

Commission  of,  430 

—  Workmen's  Compensation 

Fund  of,  572 
Western    I'nion    Telegraph    Co., 

control  of,  66.  560 
Westphal's  comet,  617 
Wheat,  price  of,  327,  504 

—  -  production    of,     in     principal 

countries,  500 

In  U.  S.,  320,  327.  464,  501 

-by  states,  502 

world's,  49S 

Wlilte  phosphorus  matches.  739 
White  pine  blister  blUht,  479 
White-Slave    Act,    Federal,  con- 
stitutionality of.  223 

—  laws,  .stat^-.  L'Or..  442 

White  Slavery.  International  As- 
sociation against,  412 
%\liooplnc  cough,  pathology  of, 7 18 
Wlckersham,  George  W.,  161 
Widows'  pensions,  407 
Wled,  Prince  William  of,  104 
Wild  life,  conservation  of,  4S7  4S9 
Wilk»-sl)arrf',    iiiuiiicii)ai    adinluls- 

tr:il;<iii  in,  21 1 
Uilluril  (  iihhs  Mrrlal  award.  DCio 
\\illiaiii>.  .John  Skelt<;ii.  lOd 
Wllliariis.  in  rt .  -I'iS 
Willr?  Act .  uniform  adoption  of.  248 
Wiimiii.Mcn    Del  .  IMhiir  miitles 

'  "t'liiiiu-^ioii  (if,  2\H\ 
Wil-ioii.  Henry  Lane.  '.»2.  770 

—  HuntinKton,  10.  i.')9 
--   .Tanii-^-.  l»'.:i,  403 

-  W  ni    M  ,  lilni,'rai)liy  of,  105 
Wilson.   WoiKlrow,   appuiuiinents 

of.  in  consular  service,  178 
-in  diplomatic  fservice,  178 

—  -  iJiuirrapliy  of,  27)1 

—  <  al'iiK't  of.  1.-,.  I.")«>-ir).'> 

—  .:T<(t-<    pmsfciitlon    of    Digifs- 

<  ■amiiictli  ra^c,  \\\ 

-  •  iovcrnor  of  New  .Irrsey,  13 
--    inamiur.-ition  «)f.  14 

■     iiiMiu  n>'c   of,   on   tariff  leglshi- 

Tion.  .{.'il 
--  ni>"^sair»-  of.  annual,  jr, 

—  •  -     on  (  iirrcrii-y  tiill.  ;{9 

-  -     a^-  ( ;oMrnor  of  Vt-w  Jersey, 

i  '• 

on     rr<'-i<icntial    pn-frn-nce 
prim.irj.  .  7  I 
■  oil   1  ariff  biil.  Js 
•h-'s-.i^c-  i)f,  (ii'iivcn-d  in  per-  j 

-o;i.  Js.  .','1 

.\t\\    )■  r<'«'<!orii  ■■   of,    I .{ 
■rd'"-    of.    on    <l;i.>-^iii('atlon    of 


:>o-<tin:i-tc  ■-.  1^(1 

',  ••■'ll'"i<;^   o',    .'»!!  I 

"orMiicn'.N  of  Roosc\cli  on,  . 

>!i    von-^'i:ir    appointments. 

•  ■n  -liploniatic  api>olntm»Mit3. 
:7'i 

'••'(•onin"ifn<!ed  to(  'on«n'ss,20 
P''oiio>.ii  of.  for  nafi<»nal  I*n'Mi- 

•li-nM.il  pr«  fercnfc  primary.  I'fi  1 

•'  oiiliaM-    '(iolliir  diplomacv."  { 

1..  I 

-<  Mil-    !otri  Lind  to  Mexico.  !>2  ' 


Wilson  signs  Sundry  Civil  Appro- 
priation Act,  23 

—  speech  of,  befon*  Commercial 

Club  of  Chicago.  13 

Inaugural,  14 

before    Southern    Commer^ 

clal  Congress.  Mobile,  16 
before  Southern  Society  of 

New  York.  13 
at  Staunton,  13 

—  statement    of.    on    anti-trust 

legislation.  27 

on  Chinese  loan,  87 

on  Currency  bill,  53 

on  exemptions   from   anti- 
trust law,  24 
on  exemptions  from  civil- 
service  law.  24.  181 

on   Latin- American   policy, 

16.89,90.  117 

on  lobby  In  Congress,  25 

on  Mexican  situation,  93 

on  patronage.  178 

on  New  Jersey  corporation 

laws,  13 

on  Philippine  policy,  18,  238 

on  progressive  advisers,  13 

on  tariff  bill.  37 

—  vote  for,  1912.  158 
Wind  records,  U.  S.,  632 
Wlnthrop,  Beekman,  162 
Wireless  telegraphy,  683 

—  In  army,  313 

—  -  Brltl.sh  Empire  scheme  of,  136 

—  determination  of  longitude  by. 

015 

—  Marconi  system  of.  130 

—  rates  In  Canada.  132 

—  on  .shli)H,  ('anadtan  law  on.  132 
Wireless  telephony,  5H3 
Witnesses,  extradition  of.  268 
WLsconsIn,    child    labor    In,  431. 

437 

—  elaH.sincatl<»n  of  property  In.  3.54 

—  constitution    of.    amendments 

to,  75.  7.K.  203.  2(».") 

—  convict  lahor  In,  4.'i0.  451 

—  -  crippled  children  In,  care  of,  442 

—  dl.'w»rderly  houses  law  of.  223 
--employers'  liability  law  of.  431 

—  employment  bureaus  In,  435 

—  epileptics  In,  care  of,  460 

-  game  protoetlf>n  In.  489 

-  female  lal)or  in.  437,  438 

—  ilri'-lnsurance  investigation  In. 

22t> 

—  full  train  crews  In,  128 
Indemnity    to    Innocent    con- 
victs In,  440 

—  Initiative  and  referendum  In,  75 

—  lii.-tane  in,  care  of,  459 

—  minimum  wage  In,  437 

—  mothers'  iK>nslon8  In.  408 

—  municipal  home  rule  In,  205 

—  ohl-age  pensions,  434 

—  -  parole  of  prlsfiners  In.  4.'i4 

—  passenger  trains.  Jaw  of,  428 

—  poor  relief  In,  458 

—  prisoners'  wage  In,  446 

—  recall  In.  78 

—  roa<l  construction  in.  283 

—  school  attendance  In,  431 

—  stat-e  life  Insurance  In,  369 

—  taxation  In,  of  forest  reserves. 

356 

—  —  of  Incomes.  357 
of  Inheritances,  358 

—  -  -  of  mineral  rights.  366 

—  I'nlverslty  of.  correspondenc* 

rourses  of.  *<28 

—  vocational  education  in,  393, 

.S22 
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Wisconsin,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  of.  431 

Wisconsin  r.  Mcl^crmott  and 
Grady.  651 

Woman  suffrage.  68.  69.  70 

—  in  Great  Britain.  134 
Woman's  Christian  Temperanc* 

Union.  World's,  402 

—  work,  legislation  affecting,  435- 

438 
Women,  colleges  for,  829 

—  voters,  number  of,  71 
Women's  Clubs,  General  Federa- 
tion of,  835 

Wood  r.  Oregon,  250 
Wood  pulp,  manufacture  of,  638. 
540        \ 

—  tariff  rates  do,  540    • 
Wool,  consumpoon  of,  534 

—  exports  of,  634 

—  imports  of,  534 

—  manufactures  of.  statistics  of. 

533, 638. 639. 540 
tariff  rates  on,  532 

—  production  of,  534 
Workmen's   compensation.   Judi- 
cial decisions  on,  258,  259 

—  legislation  on,  55, 248. 378, 431- 

433,  572,  739 
World   Conference   on   Christian 
Unity,  759 

—  Congress  of  Thelsts,  761 

—  International  Map  of.  272. 634, 

638 
Cieoioglcal.  639 

—  Peace  Foundation,  112 
World's  Sunday  School  CJonvcn- 

tlon,  702 
-Woman's    (Christian    Temper- 
ance Union.  402 
Wounds,  treatment  of,  735 
Wrecks  of  merchant  vessels.  547 
Wright.  Wilbur,  memorialf  und.602 
Wright  aon)plane  patents.  602 
Wurtilte.  occurrence  of,  626 
Wyoming,  constitution  of,  amend- 
ments to,  432 

—  employers'  liability  law  of,  431 

—  game  protection  In.  489 

—  hours  of  labor  In.  433 

—  taxation  of  securities  in,  356 

—  wage  legislation  in.  435 
Wyoming  r.  Laramlo-Poudrc  Irri- 
gation Co..  c/  (il..  2H0 

X-RAYS  motion  pictures  by, 
587 

—  physics  of,  669 

—  use  of.  In  medicine.  727 

^'^ACUT  building.  610 
1       Yager.  Arthur.  240 
Yamamoto,  (iombel,  1.55 
Yanls  and  Docks.  Bureau  of,  162 
Yazoo  Ac  Mississippi  Valley  Ry.  *. 

Greenwowl  Grocery  Co.,  254 
Yosemite   National   Park,  wat«r 

supply  from,  270 
Young,  I<aia  I-lagg.  227 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  153-155 

ZINC,  electrometaUuny  of,  068 
Zinc,  metallurgy  of.  520 

—  ores,  secondary  enrichment  of. 

626 

—  price  of,  520 

—  production    of,    in    principal 

coimtries,  523 

in  U.S.,  526 

world's,  521 

—  tariff  on,  520 
Zionist  Congress.  764 
Zodlogy.  074-681 
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